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TRANSLATOR’S PREFATORY NOTE 

The seventeenth German edition of the standard work of Fresenius, 
which was first planned so far hack as 1840, has been completely 
remodelled to make it conform with the modern conceptions of 
Chemistry, A chapter dealing\ reagents, which appeared in 
former editions, has been omi tied as' being no longer necessary, 
whilst the notes and additions to the systematic course have been 
transferred to a separate chapter. At the same time, the principles 
of the analytical systems used in the course are made clearer by the 
addition of tables and general surveys of each stage. 

It should be noted that in the English translation degrees of 
temperature are on the centigrade scale as in the German, and that 
the abbreviations of the titles of the scientific journals mentioned 
in the footnotes are those used by the English Chemical Society. 

Miss Elliott, M.B.E., has given me much help in the long work 
of translating and seeing,the book through the press, and I wish to 
thank her for her assistance. 

C, AINSWORTH MITCHELL. 

The Laboratory, 

87, South Lambrth Road, 

London, S.VV. 8. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Chemistry is the science which embodies our knowledge of the 
substance which compose the objects occurring in nature, their 
composition and decomposition, and above all their behaviour 
towards each other. A special branch of the subject is termed 
Analytical Chemistry, owing to its having as its specific aim the 
decomposition (analysis) of compound substances, and the identi¬ 
fication of their constituents. If this determination of the con¬ 
stituents is only concerned with their nature the analysis is qualitative, 
but if the quantity of the individual components is required it is 
quantitative. The former has therefore for its aim the preparation 
of the constituents of an unknown substance into forms or conditions 
already known, so that these new forms or conditions may furnish 
definite proof of the presence of the individual component substances. 
The value of these methods .depends upon two conditions: they 
must be firstly absolutely reliable, and secondly must attain the end 
in view as rapidly as possible. On the other hand, the aim of 
quantitative analysis is to effect the complete separation of the 
substances detected by the qualitative examination in forms which 
allow them to be gravinietrically determined as accurately as 
possible, or to effect their estimation by some other method. 

T’he methods by which these different ends are attained are, as 
might be expected, very different. The study of qualitative and 
quantitative analysis must therefore be kept distinct, and the nature 
of the subject requires us to begin witli the former. 

To carry out qualitative investigations the primary essentials 
are a knowledge of the chemical elements and their most important 
compounds, and also of the fundamental laws of chemistry, whilst 
practice ki the visualisation of chemical processes is necessary. 
Attention tokletail, scrupulous cleanliness, and some skill in manipu¬ 
lation are also required, together with a corresponding training of 
the faculty of obfervation, so that no phenomenon which occurs 
may pass unnoticed. If to these requirements is also added the 
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habitual practice, when results contrary to experience are obtained, 
of looking for an error in the experiment itself, or rather in the 
absence of a condition necessary for the production of they>hemf- 
menon, since this habit must be based on a firm belief i» the 
immutability of the laws of nature, then all the conditions necessary 
for a fruitful study of analytical chemistry are present. 

Now, although on the one hand chemical analysis based on 
chemistry in general, and cannot be carried out witiymt a ksowlsdge 
thereof, yet, on the other hand, it must be regarded as a main 
support upon which the whole structure of the science rests; for 
it is of almost equal importance in all branches of cjjemistry, 
theoretical as well as applied, and its use to the practical chemist, 
the mineralogist and metallurgist, the pharmacist, the medical 
man, the rational agriculturist and others needs no amplification. 
But the essential condition upon which its being of use depends is 
that the results of the analyses made shall be absolutely trustworthy. 
And since this can only be obtained by thorough knowledge and 
painstaking practice, the general truth that a thing half known is 
more dangerous than ignorance must be regarded as especially 
applicable here, and a warning must be given against a superficial 
dabbling in chemical analysis. 

For the solution of analytical problems not only theory but also 
practical work is necessary, and hence a knowledge of analytical 
chemistry cannot be acquired either by a purely theoretical study 
of the subject or by carrying out the methods in an absolutely 
detached manner; on the contrary, theory and practice must supple¬ 
ment each other in chemical analysis. 

A qualitative investigation may be made with a twofold end in 
view; viz. either to prove whether a particular substance is or is 
not present in a material, as, for example, copper in an ore ; or for 
the detection of all the constituents of a chemical compound or 
a mixture. Every substance may thus be an object for chemical 
analysis. 

All the elements (see p. 2) are not of equal importance for 
practical chemistry. Only a number of them occurs widely distri¬ 
buted and in notable quantity in nature, and is of considerable 
technical importance. These are dealt with at length in this work. 

The remainder are, in the main, only constituents ofcare minerals, 
and only some of these are to a certain extent of technical importance, 
but may nevertheless be identified by the ofdinary methods of 
qualitative analysis. These are discussed more briefly and in such 
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a way. that the study of their properties and their detection may 
be kept distinct from that of the more important elements. Other 
element (such as the inert gases) are, it is true, widely distributed, 
but oflly in small quantities, whilst others (such as certain radio¬ 
active elements) have only a limited period of existence; and 
others again are almost identical with certain elements of common 
occurrence, ani can only be distinguished from them by slight 
diffefenefts of atosnic weight (see p. 2), as, for example, the different 
kinds of lead. 

The three last classes of elements cannot be detected by the 
ordinary methods of qualitative analysis (with the limited exception 
of spectrum analysis). Hence they do not come within the scope of 
this book. 

Chemical analysis demands, then, a knowledge of the funda¬ 
mental laws of general chemistry , of analytical operations, and of the 
behaviour of individual substances towards reagents. Given these 
essentials, it is possible, with the aid of a systematic procedure, to 
undertake the investigation of unknown substances. 

We deal, therefore, in the first part of this book with the above- 
mentioned preliminary essentials for a real qualitative analysis, and 
in the second part describe the systematic processes. 
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p. 9, line 6, read “ are termed sulpho salts.” 

The headings to the undermentioned sections should read as follows:— 
p. 587. Substances insoluble or dissolving with difficulty in water, 
but soluble in hydrochloric or nitric acids or aqua regia 
p. 599. Substances soluble in water, and substances insoluble in 
water but soluble in hydrochloric and nitric acids or 
aqua regia. 

p. 670. II. In the presence of organic anions. 
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QUALITATIVE ’ANALYSIS 

PART I. 

CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL CHEMICAL PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 

Sec. 1. 

I. GENERAL FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTIONS OF 
CHEMISTRY AND THEIR MODE OF PRESENTATION. 

The fruitful study and eventual self-reliant application of the methods 
of analytical chemistry demand a thorough knowledge of the funda¬ 
mental chemical and physico-chemical laws of our science, which can 
be obtained from the numerous excellent text-books available. The 
primary aim of this short outline of the fundamental conceptions 
of chemistr/and of the usual method of presenting them, which is 
given in the following paragraphs, is that the student, at every stage 
of his practical work in the laboratory, may have ready to his hand 
an explanation of the conceptions upon which he must base all bis 
future work. We have deliberately refrained from assuming the 
student to have any prior knowledge, in order that this introduction 
may contain all that is necessary for understanding the following 
sections. 

Some of the theoretical points can lie. more appropriately con¬ 
sidered when describing special processes, and will, therefore, lie dealt 
with in those places in following sections of this part. 

Chemistry is the science of matter. Chemical processes are such as 
chang? not only individual properties (such as the rate, of motion, 
temperatuae, etc.), but also whole groups of properties, and in such a 
way that the* is not merely one individual substance present at the 
begiilning and end, as is the case in the melting of ice, but so that 
in place of one or ’several individuals several new individual sub¬ 
stances are produced, or one new individual substance from several 

• 1 
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substances. 1 For instance, in the calcining of limestone (calcium 
carbonate) carbonic acid (carbon dioxide) and lime (calcium oxide) are 
formed; the solution of zinc in sulphuric acid produces hydrogen gdb 
and white vitriol (sulphate of zinc); in the roasting of haematite 
(iron oxide) with carbon metallic iron and carbonic acid (carbon 
dioxide) Sre produced; in, the combustion of hydrogen with the 
oxygen of the air water is produced. By individmt then in the 
chemical sense is to be understood not merely ai*extern»l homo¬ 
geneity, as, for example, the solution of sugar in water or the mixture 
of alcohol and water in which the quantities of the component 
constituents may vary within wide limits and their revive pro¬ 
portions may be varied at will within those limits—the definite 
properties of mixtures can also be changed bv the proportion of the 
component parts of such mixtures— indiruhal substances in the 
chemical sense are rather those, which either cannot be decomposed 
into different substances, or those of which the component parts show 
definite reciprocal ijuantilatire relationship. For instance, the relative 
weight of the above-mentioned substances, calcium oxide and 
carbon dioxide to calcium carbonate from which they arise, is 
56 07 : ii : 100'07. Substances which cannot be decomposed into 
other substances at will are called fundamental substances or elements . 2 
Chemically individual substances consisting of several elements are 
called chemical compounds. 

Individual chemical substances are composed of the smallest 
particles, incapable of further mechanical subdivision, which are all 
equal in a chemically individual substance, and that is to say are all 
of the same size; these are called molecules. As, however, the 
molecules of a definite kind of substance are all equal, whilst a com¬ 
pound can be decomposed into various elements, the compounds of 
molecules must consist of still smaller particles of the elements; 
these minute parts of elements arc colled atoms. 

The atoms of each individual clement are of absolutely similar 
nature, and therefore are all of the same size. The might of an atom 
is, therefore, of a constant magnitude, characteristic of the element in 
question. An exact determination of the absolute weight of a single 

1 A chemical process can also exist when a now substance tataes the placo 
of as individual one, when it is not a question of alteration in^ho condition of 
aggregation {e.g. solid to liquid), but when the #ner grouping ami combination 
of the individual particles is different. 

2 For the sake of simplicity we adhere to this description, the unconditional 
validity of which cannot be maintained since the discovery of radio-active 
elements. 
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atom being impossible, only an approximate indirect estimation can 
be made. On the other hand, it is possible to determine accurately 
tie reciprocal relationship of the weights of the atoms of the different 
elemdhts. 

By fixing the weight of an atom of one element arbitrarily the 
reciprocal relationship of the masses t>f the" atoms of different 
elements can iJb expressed in numbers ( atomic weights) which are 
chaActetistic ofeeach element. The atomic weight of oxygen=10 
has been selected as the basis for the ordinary system. 

The molecules of elements consist either of one or more atoms of the 
same kind ; 1 thus metals, os a rule, contain one atom in the molecule, 
hydrogen two, etc. The molecule of a chemical compound is formed by 
the combination of several atoms of different, elements. Each indi¬ 
vidual compound, however, contains a definite number characteristic 
of itself of the different atoms in the molecule; for instance, hydrogen 
chloride contains one atom of hydrogen and one of chlorine; water 
two atoms of hydrogen and one atom of oxygen ; calcium carbonate 
one atom of calcium, one atom of carbon and three, atoms of oxygen. 
This explains the fact that the quantity of the individual elements 
in individual compounds is in constant, relationship, and that the 
reciprocal action of different compounds always occurs in definite 
quantitative proportions. 

In combining with one another, atoms of individual elements 
show a different degree of combining power (atomicity or valency). 
Some elements, such as hydrogen, fluorine, sodium, are monovalent; 
they can only enter into combination in one way, they can only 
combine with one atom of another monovalent element: others, 
such as oxygen, sulphur, calcium, etc., are divalent; they can combine 
with two atoms of a monovalent element, or with one atom of another 
divalent element. This is called the equivalence of valencies. Other 
elements, such as aluminium, bismuth, etc., are trivaknt; carbon, 
silica, etc., are tetravalent. A number of elements are of variable 
valency; for example, iron can he divalent or trivalent, copper mono¬ 
valent or divalent. 

Chemical formula! are employed to represent the above-mentioned 
empirical facts, and the theory they are based upon, in a short 

and concise* manner. 

0 

' 9 

1 The number ol atoms in the molecule is a constant one lor each individual 
element (according to its condition at the time). Thus ordinary oxygen contains 
two atoms in its molecule, ozone three, whilst the molecule of iodine vapour 
contains two atoms at temperatures below IKK) 0 , and only one atom ttxrvo 000°. 
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The various elements are represented by distinctive capital letters, 
if necessary, with the addition of a small letter. (The first letters 
of the Latin names arc used as symbols.) 0=0xygen (Oxj%enum), 
H=Hydrogen (Hydrogenum), C=Carbon (Carbo), Cu=(?opper 
(Cuprum), Cl=Chlorine, etc. 

These^ letters represent uot only the nature of an ( element, but 
also the si/,e of one atom of the element. By comhirflng the symbols 
of all elements present in a compound the formula; of ^hefhical 
compounds are obtained, e.g. HCl=Hydrochloric acid (spirits of 
salt), NaCl=Sodium chloride (common salt). The formula also 
expresses a quantity, namely, a molecule. If a molecule contains 
more than one atom of each element, the number of atoms is 
added to the symbols by means of small figures placed on a slightly 
lower level, for instance, H 2 0=Water, Na 2 0=Sodium oxide, 
H 2 S0 4 =Sulphuric acid. If the molecule of an element consists of 
several atoms it is represented accordingly, e.g. H 2 =one molecule 
of hydrogen. 

Chemical formulae are also suitable for the graphic representation 
of the course of ohemical processes. If several molecules of a sub¬ 
stance take part in a reaction, their quantity is represented by a figure 
placed before the formula; of the molecules. 

The above-mentioned decompositions (see p, 2) are represented 
in formulse as follows;— 

Calcium carbonate is decomposed on ignition into calcium oxide 
and carbon dioxide; 

CaC0 3 =Ca0+C0 2 

Hydrogen burns with oxygen to form water : 

2Il 2 +0 2 —2II 2 0 

Zinc dissolves in sulphuric acid with the formation of zinc sulphate 
and the liberation of hydrogen : 

Zn+II 2 S0 4 =ZnS0 4 +H 2 

Iron oxide and carbon yield metallic iron and carbon dioxide: 

2 Fe 2 03 -f 3 C= 4 Fe-f 3 C 0 2 

All these formula; have this in common, that those on the left of 
the “ equals ” sign represent the substances present at tUte beginning 
of, and those on the right the substnne^ that are thS result pf, the 
process. Hence it follows that all the atoms of each element that 
are on the left appear again on the right, but neither more nor less. 
Whilst tjje first of the above-mentioned formula; shows only the 
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decomposition of a molecule into two others, and the second showB the 
association of two elements to form a compound ( i.e . by combination 
into a ijolecule), one can see from the third and fourth that the action 
of aif element upon the molecule of a compound may cause the 
element to replace another element in the molecule, and consequently 
this second element to appear in the free «ondition. * 

In Formula'S the divalent atom of zinc takes the place of the two 
modovafent atoms of hydrogen in the molecule of sulphuric acid, and 
so forms zinc sulphate. 

The fourth formula has been chosen purposely as being somewhat 
more complicated. In this case the tctravalent carbon acts on the 
oxide of the trivalent iron and replaces it in combination with oxygen. 
In order to represent this process it is necessary for three atoms of 
carbon (combining with six atoms of oxygen) to act on two molecules 
of iron oxide (combining with six atoms of oxygen). 

Another example is the process which consists of the fusion of 
heavy spar (barium sulphate) with soda (sodium carbonate), whereby 
barium carbonate and sodium sulphate are obtained: 

BuS0 4 4 Nad '0 3 =BaC0 3 -| Na 2 S0 4 


In this instance the metals barium and sodium, in other words 
the groups S0 4 and C0 3 , exchange places in the molecules. 

The individual alums combine with each oilier within the molecule 
in a definite manner, corresponding to their valencies. The form of 
this combination may vary with the conditions. 

This construction of the, molecules can also be expressed in a 
formula. The so-called structural formulae are thus obtained. For 
instance, one atom of oxygen combines with two atoms of hydrogen 
H—0—H; one atom of carbon binds four atoms of hydrogen 
II H 

. One atom each of sodium, oxygen, and hydrogen is re- 

IV X 1I 

quired to form sodium hydroxide, Na—0 Jl. One atom of nitrogen, 
three atoms of oxygen, and one atom of hydrogen form nitric acid 

q^N— 0--H. Two atoms of carbon, six atoms of hydrogen, and 
one atom of oxygen form alcohol C 2 II«0, or as a formula— 


H 


H 


H'C-C O—H 


W 




Substances which contain the same elements in equal proportions 
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but in a different grouping are termed isomeric. Their differences 
can only be represented graphically by structural formula), e.g. 
ammonium isocyanate and urea arc composed of one atom ofjearbon, 
one atom of oxygen, two atoms of nitrogen, and four atoms of 
hydrogen. They both have the same-simple formula C0N 2 H 4 , but 
the difference can be. expre^ed by the structural formula)— 



H 


(or somewhat more simply OCN—NH 4 ), for ammonium isocyanate, 
and— 



(or more simply OC'(NH 2 ) 2 ) for urea. Ammonium isocyanate is 
transformed into urea when its aqueous solution is evaporated. 
From this example, it can be seen that a chemical process may be 
involved in the transformation of one individual substance into one 
other individual substance when it is associated with a new grouping 
of the atoms of the molecule. 

We can, therefore, replace the definition of chemical processes 
given on p. 1 by the following: Chemical processes are characterised 
by the fact that one or more individual substances replace one or 
more individual substances with molecules of different construction. 

The structural formulae, the use of which is of great importance 
in representing the inner construction of the molecules, and especially 
indispensable in organic chemistry, need not always bo carried out 
to show all the separate details, but can often be used in a somewhat 
abbreviated form, as is the case in the example given of ammonium 
isocyanate and urea. 

For'the purpose of analytical chemistry it is mainly necessary to 
represent the reciprocal action of different molecules upon one 
another; as a rule it is not necessary to show the inner con¬ 
struction of the molecule in detail. We shall, therefort, only use 
structural formula) when unavoidable, aijd as a rule in their abridged 
form. 


Because in chemical processes different substances act upon one 
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another in different ways, these reciprocal actions are termed 
reactions. In so far as a reaction is characteristic of a definite sub- 
stance^t can be employed for the identification of such substance. 
A substance which is used with another to produce a reaction (of 
identification) is termed a reagent. 

A series of «hemical substances of different kinds was mentioned 
in Ihe'example* dealt with above, and these are divided into 
classes according to their properties. A large number of elements 
belong to the metal class; as opposed to them there are the non- 
metals (metalloids), such as hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, 
chlorine, etc. 

Metals can combine on the one hand directly with a number of 
non-metals (halogens), chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, and on 
the other hand with groups formed from non-metals and oxygen 
(acid radicles) to lorm salts : common salt (sodium chloride) NaCl, 
saltpetre (potassium nitrate) KN0 3 , calcined gypsum (calcium 
sulphate) t'aSOj, anhydrous sodium carbonate Na 2 C0 3 . 

These acid radicles, like the elements, also possess a definite 
valency, which therefore determines with how many atoms of a 
monovalent, or with what corresponding quantity of a polyvalent 
metal they can combine. If, for example, two monovalent acid 
radieles enter into combination with a divalent metal the acid radiele 
is enclosed in a bracket, after which the figure 2 is placed just below 
the line, e tj. barium nitrate Ba(N0 3 ) 2 , 

If the halogens, that is to say the acid radicles, combine with 
hydrogen instead of a metal, acids are produced, e.g. hydrochloric acid 
HOI, sulphuric acid ILS0 4 , nitric acid HN0 3 . If the halogens com¬ 
bine with the (monovalent) radicle of water, hydroxyl OH, hydroxides, 
also termed bases, arc formed, e.g. KOH, Ba(OH) 2 , etc. The com¬ 
pounds of the elements, especially those of metals, with oxygen aro 
termed oxides. Salts in which only tho metal is in combination with 
acid radicle are termed neutral, e.g. K 2 S0 4 ; 1 salts in which in 
addition to the metal there is also hydrogen in combination with the 
acid radicle are termed acid salts, e.g. KHS0 4 . 2 Salts in which 
oxygen or hydroxyl in addition to the acid radicle are combined with 
• 

1 Noutral wits contain the same number of valencies of metal and acid 
radiate in combination with eaSh other. 

a In naming particular acid salts it is customary to use terms such as 
potassium hydrogen sulphate for KHS0 4 , or disodium hydrogen phosphate for 
Na l lIP0 4 , in order also to give expression in the name to tho fact that the 
hydrogen and tho metal stand in the samo relationship towards tli* acid radicie. 
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tho metal are termed basic, e.g. BiOCl, basic bismuth chloride or 
bismuth oxychloride; Fc( 0 H)(S 04 ), basic ferric sulphate. 1 

If metals combine to form compounds with different valencies, as 
e.g. iron, which forms both monovalent and divalent compound? such 
as an oxide, hydroxide, and salts, the compounds with the metal in 
the lower state of vldency fcre distinguished by affixing the syllable 
“ ous ” to the root of tho Latin name ; whilst thosi compounds in 
which tho metal is present in the higher state of valency arc character¬ 
ised by affixing the syllable “ ic,” as, for example, ferrous oxide KeO, 
ferrous hydroxide Fc(01l) 2 , ferrous sulphate FeS0 4 . ferric oxide 
Fe 2 0 3 , ferric chloride FeCl 3 , ferric hydroxide Fe(01I) 3 , manganous 
chloride MnCL, manganic, oxide Mn 2 0 3 . 

Salts consisting of a metal and non-metal are designated by 
adding the syllable “ ide ” to the Latin root of the non-metal, e.g. 
Bodium chloride NaCI. Salts with an acid radicle containing oxygen 
are described by names which arc formed by attaching the syllabic 
“ ate ” to the root of the Latin name of the non-metal in the acid 
radicle, as, for example, “ sulphate. ” for salts with the acid radicle 
S0 4 , “ nitrate ” for salts with the acid radicle NO ;) . If a non-metal 
forms acid radicles with different quantities of oxgen, those richer 
in oxygen arc designated by adding the syllable “ ate,” and those 
•poorer in oxygen by the addition of the syllable “ it<•,” e.g. potassium 
nitrate KN0 3 , potassium nitrite KN0 2 . If compounds are also 
formed with acid radicles containing vet other proportions of oxygen, 
those most important and of most frequent occurrence are distin¬ 
guished in the way described, whilst those containing a higher pro¬ 
portion of oxygen receive the prefix “ super ” or now almost in¬ 
variably “ per,” and those with a smaller proportion of oxygen the 
prefix “ hypo,” e.g. potassium chlorate K(J10 3 , potassium chlorite 
KCI0 2 , potassium perchlorate KCI0 4 , potassium hypochlorite 
KC10. 

In tho case of the acids it is customary not to say hydrogen 
chlorate, etc,, but “ chlor ” acid, and then to distinguish between 
them, e.g. chloric acid IfC10 3 , chlorous acid 1I010 2 , perchloric acid 
IIC10 4 , and hypochlorous acid 11010. . 

By the combination of non-metals with oxygen, compounds may 
be produced which correspond to acids, but which are distinguished 
from them by the fact that they contain *he elements of one or*uore 
molecules of water less than the acids ; they ar*, therefore, termed 

1 For further details regarding salts, acids, and bases, see Sec. 3, in particular, 
p 25 el seq ., 
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acid anhydrides , e.g. sulphuric anhydride S0 3 , corresponding to 
sulphuric acid H 2 SO 4. 1 

expounds of the elements with sulphur are termed sulphides. 
Analogous to the oxygenated acid radicles there are also sulpho acid 
radicles, in which sulphur takes the place of oxygen. Compounds of 
these sulpho acids with metals arc termed sulplio acids t *e.g. sodium 
sulpho-arsenaie Na^AsS^. Compounds of metals with the mono- 
vaienl^ hydrogen sulj)hide radicle, corresponding to the hydroxyl 
radicle, arc termed hydrosulphides, as, for example, KSH. 

As mentioned above, in the formation of salts or acids there is a 
combination either of certain non-metallie elements (which are, 
therefore, also termed halogens or “ salt formers ”) or of acid radicles 
composed of groups of elements containing oxygen with metals or 
with hydrogen. Combinations of elements, as e.g. the group NO 3 (the 
nitrate radicle), here play the same pari as elements, e.g. chlorine. 
Such a relationship may also occur in quite a dilferent manner. 
Thus other elementary groups may combine with h vdrogon and metals 

1 Mention may here lie made of the older conception and the method of 
expressing it, which at the present time is still frequently met with in everyday 
life. 

'Fhe anhydrides of acids of to-day were formerly termed acids. Thus carbon 
dioxide (carbonic anhydride) (_'() 2 was called carbonic acid, silicic anhydride 
1 S 1 O,, silicic acid, etc., and the formation of salts was regarded as being a com¬ 
bination of these a<‘ids (now termed anhydtides of acids) with the oxygenated 
compounds of metals. Copper sulphate, lor example, was looked upon, not, 
as is now our practice, as being produced from copper and the sulphuric acid 
radicle CuS0 4 , but from sulphuric "acid and copper oxide; hence the formula 
was written (’u(),SO„ and the salt teimed the sulphate of copper oxide. The 
description of the metallic oxide as base, i.r. basic substance of the salt, is also 
m accordance, with tins designation of the salt, with the name of the metallic 
oxide as the principal word, and that of the acid as the distinguishing epithet. 
With the change in our conceptions the use of the word “ base ” has also been 
dropped. At the present tune only the hydun id is of metals (and of groups such 
as ammonium, which behave in an analogous manner) are still, strictly speaking, 
termed bases. 

In this older mode of expression compounds in which the metals were 
present in different states of valency, i.r. in combination with different pro¬ 
portions of oxygen, chlorine, etc., were distinguished by prefixing the syllable 
“ proto ” to the name of the metalloid. Thus, as a rule, the compounds which 
we now designate ferrous, cuprous, etc., compounds were termed protoxide, 
protochloride, protosulphide, etc., and thoso which we now term ferric, cupric, 
mercuric, etc., compounds were know'll as oxides, chlorides, cyanides, etc. In 
the Sase of acids a distinction was drawn between those, the compounds of which 
to-day we designate by the termination “ ite,” and those to which we append 
the syllable *' ate ” ; the former were known as phosphorous acid, sulphurous 
acid, etc., ai*l the latter as sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, etc. For example, 
feiwous sulphate FeS0 4 , wasttermed the sulphalo of protoxide of iron FeO,SO a , 
calcium sulphito CaS0 3 , sulphite of lime (or sulphite of calcium oxide) CaO,SO a . 
For the compound? of a metal and a metalloid the names were formed by 
associating fcho names of tho metal and non-metal, e.g. chloride of sodium NaCl, 
sulphide of lead PbS 
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to form acids and salts, as e.g. cyanogen CN as the cyanide radicle, 
the trivaient group Fc(CN)o as the ferricyanide radicle 

CN\ CN i 

CN>Fe CN 
CN' \CN 


and the tetfavelaut gKiup Fo(GN) 6 as the ferrocyanide radicle 

CN 1 

™\ Fe 


ON/ 


CN 

CN 


The group NH 4 , ammonium, plays the same part as a mctalatowards 
acid radicles, forming with them ammonium salts, which in all respects 
correspond to the salts of metals. 

So long as such an elementary group takes part in reactions 
without undergoing decomposition it exhibits definite properties 
which are characteristic of it, and a .11 element contained in it therefore 
shows other phenomena than when it is not combined in such a 
group. Thus, for example, the: salts of chlorine (chlorides), when they 
come in contact with silver nitrate in solution, form silver chloride, 
which separates as a solid substance, whilst chlorine, when it is com¬ 
bined with three oxygen atoms to form the chlorate radicle does not 
cause such a separation, because silver chlorate is not insoluble. 

An influence of this kind is seen to a still greater extent in the 
examples quoted above of ferri- and ferrocyanides, in which the metal 
iron combines with six cyanogen groups to form an acid radicle, 
which can thus also combine as a non-metal (like chlorine) with other 
metals to form salts (including iron present as a metal), <■.//. potassium 
ferrocyanide K 4 h’e(CN) 0 or ferric ferrocyanide Kc 4 ( Fe(CN) 6 J ;i - 

If elements (as in this case iron) or elementary groups (as in this 
case cyanogen), which can also by themselves form a constituent of a 
salt, unite to form a new group (which again can occur as the com¬ 
ponent of a salt), such compounds are termed complexes. Thus the 
ferro- or the ferricyanide radicles are complex groups, wnilst the 
ferro- and ferricyanides are complex salts. 

1 In tho ferricyanide radicle trivaient iron is in combination with three 
cyanogen groups, and in ttie ferrocyanide radielo divalent iron iH combined with 
two e.yanogen groups, by means of the ordinary valencies. MoreoAr, in tho 
first case there are three additional, ami in the second case four additional com¬ 
bined cyanogen groups, which can only share 01 H valency respectively, baing 
attached (according to Werner's theory) by the so-called subsidiary valencies, 
indicated in the formula) by dotted lines. '(<■/. A. Werner, Ncucre Avschauungen 
nuf dem Uebiete tier anortjaninchttn Chemie, 3rd lid. Vie Wissenecltujt, 8 ltd. 
Braunsehweig^l9I3.) 
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Further examples of such complex compounds are: ammonium 
phosphomolybdate (NH 4 ) 3 P0.12Mo0 3 (where there are twelve 
molecules of molybdic anhydride with one molecule of phosphate 
radicle united to form a complex acid radicle); potassium silico- 
fluoride K 2 SiF 6 (in which, as in the case of cyanogen, two metalloids 
are united to form an acid radiclj); potassium cobaltinitrite 
K 3 Co(N0 2 )J (jn which one atom of trivalent cobalt is united with 
sisniteite radicles to form a trivalent acid radicle); silver ammonium 
chloride Ag(NH 3 ) 2 (Jl (in which case two ammonia molecules are 
united with one silver atom as a complex, which in this salt behaves 
like a metal). 

In addition to these complex compounds, in which the complex 
appears as a simple metal or as an acid radicle in an inner form of 
combination, and in which we thus have only one molecule, though a 
complex one, there are also compounds which frequently occur 
where the molecules are in an inner form of combination. To 
this class belong the double salts, e.ij. potassium or ammonium 
sulphate combined with cupric, manganous, cobaltous, ferrous, etc., 
sulphates, typified by (NIl 4 ) 2 S0 4 ,,WnS0 4 , the alums, such as 
K 2 S0 4 ,AU(S0 4 )3, and above all the compounds of salts (and other 
forms of combination) with water, the hydrates, such as Cr(OH) 3 
■|2.!U >, in which two molecules of water are united with the chromic 
hydroxide in an inner form o! combination. A particular class of 
these compounds with water includes those in which the water is 
present in the. form of the so-called water of crystallisation, e.g. 
sodium carbonate, in which ten molecules of water are in combination 
in the form of crystallised "soda.” it was at one time frequently 
customary to represent these compounds containing water of crystal¬ 
lisation in such a way that one molecule of water of crystallisation 
was written as " aq ” (from aqua), and a “ plus ” sign added, as, for 
example, Na 2 CO 3 +10aq. 

The reactions between different substances may take place not 
only in one direction; for example, calcium carbonate may not only 
be decomposed into lime and carbon dioxide, but these two sub¬ 
stances may also reunite. Such cases of reversible reaction may be 
expressad in a formula, as, for example, ('a(X) 3 ^Ca0+C0 2 . 

As a matter of fact th^decomposition by heat of calcium carbonate 
alio takes place as an inner reaction, hut only up to a certain limit, 
depending upon*the temperature, for up to that point the pro¬ 
portions of carbon dioxide and calcium oxide present are such, that 
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there is a simultaneous re-format.ion of as much calcium carbonate 
as is decomposed. 

Both processes occur side by side, and it is only the difference 
between that which predominates and that which is less complete in 
its action which we observe as an alteration of the whole system. 
The ratio between the quantity of substance decomposed and the 
time in which this decomposition takes place is ternijd*the velocity 
of reaction. When the velocity of reaction in both directions in of 
the same magnitude, so that there can he no predominance in either 
direction, the velocity of reaction of the whole system is nil; there 
is chemical equilibrium, and the reaction does not proceed further in 
either direction. The velocity with which a reaction follows one 
particular course depends upon various conditions, such as, for 
example, the temperature, the presence ot other substances, and, 
above all, the relative quantities of the .substances concerned in the 
reaction, i.r. on the concentration in the case of solutions and gases. 
Strictly speaking, all processes take place in both directions, hut in 
many cases the velocity in one direction is almost infinitely small. 
Then the reaction takes place almost completely in the reverse 
direction. The practical result is that the latter alone is effective. 
This is notably the case when one of the products of the reaction is 
removed from the system, so Hint the amount of substances acting 
in the opposite direction is practically nil. When, therefore, in the 
above-mentioned example of the heating of calcium carbonate the 
gaseous carbon dioxide escapes into the air, the primary condition 
for a process in which the reaction expressed by the equation 
CaCOg^BaOd C0 2 to proceed in the direction from right to left (viz. 
that both of the components to the right, shall simultaneously he 
present) no longer exists (or not to any extent), so that the reaction 
practically proceeds entirely from left to right. 

The equation 0aC0 3 --(Ja0-|-CU 1! gives expression to this notion 
of a reaction proceeding in one direction only. 

Another way in which a product of a reaction can he. withdrawn 
from a decomposing system is by the separation of an insoluble 
precipitate from the solution containing the reacting substances. 
Solutions of silver nitrate and sodium chloride act upon one another 
as a reaction proceeding from both directions, with the formation 
of silver chloride and sodium nitrate: AgNO^+Na('l^tAg(il-f NaNOj. 
But since the silver chloride produced is very sparingly soluble' it 
separates almost completely, leaving only a practically negligible 
trace of silver in solution, so that an appreciable reaction in the 
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direction of right to left cannot take place; the reaction thus 
proceeds practically throughout in the direction: AgN0 3 +NaCl 
=A|G»+NaN0 3 .i 

Hence for the separation of the different substances which are 
present togethor, analytical chemistry employs processes in which 
one of the substances is separated in an»insoluMe or volatile form ; in 
other words, processes which proceed practically only in one direction 
an3 t<ffinality.* 

When this is not the case, but when both reactions can actually 
take placo with appreciable speed, the conditions of equilibrium can 
be mor»readily followed, and in this respect it has been found that 
the laws of preponderance may be expressed in a simple mathematical 
form. Thus the vapour of ammonium chloride on heating is decom¬ 
posed into hydrogen chloride (hydrochloric acid) and ammonia. 
The reaction also takes place in the reverse direction, and is thus 
expressed by the formula NH^l^NHj-f-IICl. 

The process is completed up to a certain point as an inner reaction, 
which depends upon the temperature. In this reaction the product 
of the substances formed by the decomposition stands in a certain 
definite relation to the quantity of the undecomposed ammonium 

chloride: [NH S ] [HC1]=A’.[NH 4 C11 or also W, 2 in 

I JNH4OIJ 

which K is thus a constant (the equilibrium constant), depending 
upon the nature of the interacting substances and the temperature. 

If a certain quantity of ammonia gas is already present where 
the above-mentioned process is taking place, it checks the decom¬ 
position of the ammonium chloride, beeause this ammonia as well as 
that formed by the decomposition of the ammonium chloride results 
in tire product ammonia -f hydrogen chloride. 

This law of preponderance is termed the law of mass action , and 
can he expressed in a general formula in the following manner :— 

The velocity of reaction, as Guldbcrg and Waage have found, is 
proportional to the masses entering into reaction, that is to say, in 
the cases of solutions and gases it is proportional to the concentration. 

In the case of a reversible reaction in accordance with the simple 
scheme > A+IpgC 

it follows that if the concentration of the substances A and II is 

1 See Seo. 5. # 

2 Tho U 80 of square brackets denotes that it is not a molecule which is 

indicated by tho formula, hut tho quantity of the compounds in question 
associated with the reaction. 0 
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designated as (A) and ( B ), i.e. the number of grammes of A and B in 
1000 parts by volume, then the velocity iq for the course of the 
reaction from loft to right is represented by 

Correspondingly the velocity of reaction v. : for the course of the 
reaction from right to left is expressed by 

1'2=*j[C] 

where [0] represents the concentration in relation to the substance C, 
whilst k j and k 2 are constant proportional factors, the reaction 
velocity constants of both reactions. 

When the velocity in one direction has become equal to that in 
the other direction equilibrium ensues, i.e. the reaction stops. This 
is the ease when Aqf.l j \B\ -l.,\C\. 

From this equation it. follows that 

\a\\b\j.. 2 

in 

K is the quotient of the two constant velocities of reaction, that 
is to say, a constant itself, the so-called equilibrium constant of the 
reactions in question. It is dependent upon the nature of the sub¬ 
stances, which either enter into reaction, or are formed during 
reaction, or upon the temperature, pressure, solvent, and other 
substances which may ho present. 

The law of mass action considered in relation to the reaction 

n'A'+n"A"+n'"A'"+.. .=m'B'+m"B"Am"'B'"A ... 
may he expressed in a general form by the equation 

[A'\n'.[A"\n".[A'"]n'" ... 

\B'\m'.[R"\m".\ir\nr... h 

where n and m represent how many molecules of the substances 
A and B enter into reaction or are produced by it. 1 

1 Further descriptions of a general chemical nature, and of their representa¬ 
tion in formula), are given in the following sections on the analytical operations, 
specially in Sec. 3, because they can be more readily understood after tlio 
lescriptions given there. * 
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Sec. 2. 

II. ANALYTICAL OPERATIONS. 

General Outline. 

The identifitation of the substances to t>e investigated by analytical 
ana^ysig may*l)e effected cither by direct observation of definite 
characteristic pfopertiea, when they can he immediately recognised 
in the substance under examination, or it requires, as mentioned 
above, that conditions shall he brought about, under which such 
characteflstio properties appear. The methods which are used for 
this purpose are termed analytical operations. 

These may he concerned either with the sharpening or differentia¬ 
tion of the sense perceptions, or with their amplification by the 
numerical determination of certain properties, as, for example, by 
the use of the microscope or spectroscope, or by the determina¬ 
tion of the melting point, boiling point., specific, gravity, etc. On 
the other hand, they may lie 'concerned with the conversion of 
the substances under examination into characteristic forms or 
compounds, the properties of which, as, for example, the colour, 
crystalline form, etc., may be used for their identification. 

If several substances arc simultaneously present, the identifica¬ 
tion of one of them may often he interfered with by the presence of 
the others, because its specific properties cannot then he so clearly 
perceived; it is, therefore, one of the main tasks of analytical 
chemistry to separate several substances simultaneously present 
from one another so as to be able to identify them individually. 

If a heterogeneous mixture of different dissimilar substances is 
present, as, for example, one of common salt and sand, or a liquid 
in which a solid body is distributed or lias subsided, or a mixture of 
two fluids such as oil and water, the different, substances which 
already arc distinct from one another, i.e. tile phases, can lie directly 
separated from one another by mechanical means. 1 But if a 

1 Phases aro defined as forms of matter of the same kind, which aro separated 
from each other by homogeneous surfaces. Thus a mixture of water and ether 
consists of two separato phases, as does also tile mixture of metal powder and sand 
covered with water, whilst tho mixture of thoso two solid substances with the 
air which is in-between them represents a mixture of three phases. A solution 
of a solid substaneo or gas in atfquid forms one phase; if a portion of the solid 
aubstanco separates from tho solution (as on the cooling of tho solution), or if 
some of the gas escapfe ( 1 , 7 . as in the opening of a soda-wator bottle), then in 
addition to tiie liquid phase (the solution) a solid or gaseous phase is produced 
in tho form of crystals or gas hubbies which separato. 
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chemical combination is present, or a “ homogeneous ” mixture (as, 
for example, a mixture of gases like air, a mixture of water and 
alcohol, a salt solution, or an alloy such as brass), it is necessity first 
to convert such a homogeneous substance into a heterogeneous 
mixture (into several phases) before it is possible to separate its 
individual 'constituents from one another by mechanical means. 
This conversion into a heterogeneous mixture is frcqu?ntly accom¬ 
panied by a simultaneous chemical decomposition ’ n which,* for 
example, a constituent of a homogeneous substance is converted 
into another chemical compound, which is then separated in the, form 
of a new phase. Thus silver can be separated from an aqueous 
solution of silver nitrate by converting it into insoluble silver 
chloride by, e.g. the addition of sodium chloride. 

Of the methods applicable to the separation, as thus defined, of 
different substances, those mainly used for analytical purposes, are 
the following: Solution, crystallisation, precipitation (with its 
subsequent subsidiary operations of filtration, decanting, and 
washing), dialysis, extraction by shaking, distillation, ignition, 
sublimation, melting, including disintegration by fusion, and 
explosive fusion. 

In addition to these methods of separation, during which distinc¬ 
tive phenomena may appear, whereby the substances in question 
may at once be recognised, a senes of identification tests is described, 
together with the apparatus and instruments for the purpose of 
■making them, as also for the purpose of making separation tests. 
These include oxidation and reduction, determination of the reaction 
by means of indicators, gas production, burners and lamps, the blow¬ 
pipe, application of bead tests, the spectroscope, and the microscope. 
No description is given here of quantitative physical methods, such 
as the determination of the density, the refractive indices, the solu¬ 
bility, or of such quantitative chemical estimations (as, for example, 
the iodine absorption of fats), the results of which can he used for the 
identification of substances, because a description of such methods 
comes under the heading of quantitative analysis, and they are not 
used in strictly qualitative analysis. 

Sf.c. 3. 

1. Solution. % 

One of the most important means of separating different sub¬ 
stances from one another is solution, which can affect one substance 
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but not another, or, on the other hand, may cause the separation of a 
substance previously in solution (together with others) in a solid or 
gaseous«form. 

Buf in addition to this, solution is important, because an intimate 
reciprocal contact is necessary to develop the action of different 
substances upgn one another, and the mftcing of two solutions is a 
particularly eas_y # means of attaining this. By far the largest pro¬ 
portion 8f reactions takes place in solution (corpora non agunt nisi 
• jluida). The solution of substances is therefore frequently a pre¬ 
liminary condition for the production of further reactions. 

By solutions in the widest sense is understood all homogeneous 
mixtures of substances of a different kind. In the narrower sense, 
as primarily used here, solutions are understood to be fluid mixtures 
of this kind, and the process of solution of a gas in a liquid is termed 
absorption, that of a liquid in another liquid mixture , and only the 
solution of solid substances in a liquid is somewhat inaptly called 
solution. Two processes of solution may be distinguished. In the 
simplest case, e.<j. in the solution of sodium chloride in water, the 
dissolved substance may be recovered unchanged by the evaporation 
of the solvent. This kind of solution is frequently termed physical 
solution. But a chemical reaction may also take place between the 
dissolved substance and the solvent, so that on removing the latter 
a different substance is obtained from that which was originally 
dissolved. For instance, when chalk is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid a liquid is obtained which, on evaporation, leaves calcium 
chloride. Such a process is frequently termed chemical solution. 

In all solutions of solid substances, or of gases in liquids, and in 
many cases in the solution of liquids in liquids, only a certain quantity 
of the substance undergoing solution can be dissolved by a definite 
quantity of solvent. A solution in which this relationship is reached 
is termed saturated. Solutions in which a smaller quantity of the 
substance than this is dissolved are known as unsaturated or dilute. 

The ratio of the quantity of dissolved substance to the volume of 
solution is termed its concentration (numerically expressed, the con¬ 
centration indicates the number of grammes of dissolved substance 
in a litre of solution). Solutions of higher concentration are also 
inaptly calleci “ concentrated,’' those of lower concentration “ dilute.” 
The quantity of substance difsolved at the saturation point depends 
upon the temperature; hence one can only say that a solution is 
saturated at a definite temperature. In the solution of solid sub¬ 
stances the quantity which can be taken up by a definite amount of 

a 
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liquid as a rule increases with the rise in temperature, whilst in the 
solution of gases the reverse is the case. If a chemical reaction is 
involved in the solution, the maximum quantity of saljstance 
dissolved depends not only on the saturation point, but also on the 
amount of the reagent which effects the solution. Thus the quantity 
of zinc which can bb dissolved by a definite amount o^sulphuric acid 
depends on the one hand on how much zinc sulphate a saturated 
solution can contain, and on the other, upon the qutntity anS concen¬ 
tration of the sulphuric, acid, because when all the sulphuric acid* 
originally present has been used in the formation of zinc sulphate 
no more zinc can be dissolved, even when the solution#is not yet 
saturated with zinc sulphate. 1 

The more finely divided is a substance the more rapidly it is 
dissolved in a liquid, because it then can offer a greater surface for 
the solvent to attack. Shaking or stirring promotes solution, 
because the concentrated solution which forms in the neighbourhood 
of the solid substance is diluted with fresh solvent, Keating usually 
promotes the solution of solid substances by increasing the solvent 
action. 

Solutions of solid substances (which here are the primary con¬ 
sideration) are usually obtained in chemical laboratories by digesting 
the substances with the liquid in beakers, boiling basks, test-tubes, or 
dishes, i.e. by bringing them into contact for some time at the ordinary 
temperature, or by beating them). 1 In the case of chemical solutions 
it is as a rule best, to bring the substance to be dissolved into contact 
with water (or with what other indifferent liquid is used), and then 
gradually to add the chemically active substance. In this way a 
large excess of the latter is avoided, too violent action is prevented, 
and solution takes place readily and completely. 

The principal solvents used in qualitative analysis are the follow¬ 
ing : Firstly, water. It is always used in the form of distilled water ; 
whenever in this book water is mentioned without further qualifica¬ 
tion, distilled water is always meant. 

Secondly, acids, which include (1) hydrochloric acid usually in 
dilute form of sp. gr. 1'12, sometimes as concentrated*acid of 
sp. gr. 1T7, and lesB frequently of sp. gr. 119. (2) Nitric acid, dilute 
of sp. gr. 1'2, concentrated of sp. gr. 1 '4, and fyming acid of 

% 

1 For further details, sec the second part, Systenyitic Course of Qualitative 
Analysis, rubric number 31. The solution of solid substances in continuous 
extraction apparatus ib of more importance for quantitative estimations. It is 
described^ the introduction to quantitative analysis. 
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sp. gr. 1*47—1*5. (Red fuming nitric acid contains nitrous acid.) 
(3) Aqua regia, a mixture of one part of dilute nitric acid and three 
to foug £arts of dilute hydrochloric acid. (4) Sulphuric acid, dilute 
of sp. gr. I’ll, and concentrated of sp. gr. of 1 *842. 

Finally, organic solvents , including (1) alcohol (86 percent, by 
weight and absolute), and (2) ether. # 

The "physical properties of solutions of different substances in 
1 the same solvent at equal concentration, i.e. when equal weights of 
the dissolved substance arc present in equal quantities of liquid, 
differ fron one another, but if solutions are compared which in the 
same solvents contain as many molecules of the dissolved substance 
in an equal volume, it will be found that they all have a number of 
properties in common. 

Thus the freezing and boiling points 1 (i.e. the temperature at 
which the solvent is converted into solid form, or separates as vapour 
even within the liquid itself), and, speaking generally, the vapour 
pressure of the solvent is the same for all such liquids. This also 
applies to the osmotic pressure (i.e. the force with which a dissolved 
substance attracts further solvent to itself. Of pp. 43-45). 

To this law, however, a whole series of apparent exceptions is 
to be found in the aqueous solutions of those substances, salts, acids, 
and bases (metallic hydroxides), with which analytical chemistry is 
especially concerned.- They show vapour pressures (and. therefore, 
boiling and freezing points) and osmotic pressures, which correspond 
to a greater number of dissolved molecules than arc actually present. 

Solutions in which this deviation from the general rule occurs 
conduct an electric current, the dissolved substance being thereby 
decomposed. This process of chemical decomposition under the 
influence of an electric current is termed electrolysis, and the substance 
thereby decomposed an electrolyte. 

The explanation for the behaviour of these solutions is to be 
found in the fact that on the solution of electrolytes there results a 
decomposition (dissociation) of a more or less considerable part of 
the dissolving molecules into metal (or a group with a corresponding 
behaviour, e.g. ammonium) or hydrogen, on the one hand, and into 

1 Provided ftiat on heating <g cooling the liquid these temperatures can bo 
reached without provious separation of the dissolved substance. 

Hence in cases where the dissolved substance has also an appreciable vapour 
pressure of its own, e.g. solutions of gasos and liquids, this relationship is loss 
simplo. 

a This deviation may also occur in other, but not in all solvent?. 
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an acid radicle, or hydroxyl (OH) on the other hand. These fractions 
of the molecules originally dissolved behave in solution like complete 
molecules. If the sum of the undecomposed molecules and fractions 
of molecules in the solution is taken into consideration, such a solution 
shows normal vapour pressure, and osmotic pressure. 

The ratio of the'sum of the dissolved molecules a^d fractions of 
molecules to the volume of the solution is termed'the osmotic con¬ 
centration, and the above-mentioned law of proportion may therefore 
be expressed as follows: Solutions of equal osmotic concentration 
show the same vapour pressure and osmotic pressure (and therefore 
the same freezing and boiling points). „ 

The decomposition of molecules into metal and acid radicle in the 
process of solution is associated with the fact that the positive and 
negative electric charges reciprocally balancing each other in the. 
original molecule, occur as separate charges in the fractions of the 
molecule, and in such a manner that the metals or hydrogen show a 
positive, and the acid radicle or hydroxyl a negative charge. 

When an electric current is conducted into a solution containing 
such electrically charged fractions of molecules, the decomposition 
products of the molecules are, attracted or repulsed by the plates (the 
so-called electrodes) through which the current is introduced. The 
negatively charged acid radicles make towards the positive entrance 
point of the electric current (the anode), whilst the positively charged 
metals seek the negative entrance point (the cathode). They there 
give up their respective charges, and thereby are separated, as will 
presently be described, as products of the decomposition of the 
dissolved substance. The passage of an electric current through a 
liquid is due to this movement of the fractions of molecule. Liquids 
which do not contain decomposed molecules do not conduct an electric 
current unless they are fused metals. On account of this property 
of the decomposition products of the molecules of causing an electric 
current to pass through electrolyte solutions, they are named ions 
(derived from the Greek name for “ wanderer”), and the positively 
charged metals streaming towards the cathode are termed cations, 
in contra-distinction to the negatively charged acid radicles or 
anions streaming towards the anode. 

The ions present in the solution become converted, by having 
their electric charge withdrawn from them, into the uncharged atoms 
of elementary metals or uncharged acid radkjes, which appear or 
are precipitated a^the electrodes. They are thus different from the 
latter, as is shown by their whole behaviour. In a solution of common 
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salt we have to assume that sodium ions and chlorine ions are present, 
in accordance with the theory outlined above, but we do not observe 
in such -a solution any sign of the characteristics of elementary 
chlorine, which is a corrosive greenish gas, with an intensely pungent 
odour and bleaching properties; or of the characteristics of 
elementary metallic sodium, which decftmposeft water, with the 
formation of cauilfcic soda (sodium hydroxide), and gaseous hydrogen, 
which e&apcs. But if an electric current is passed into a solution of 
♦ salt, there is a formation (particularly distinct) of chlorine gas at 
the anode, and sodium hydroxide and hydrogen at the cathode. 

Similarly, in the case of a solution of copper sulphate nothing 
can be seen of particles of “ metallic ” copper until the introduction 
of an electric current discharges the cupric ion and causes the copper 
to deposit as metal upon the cathode. The uncharged sulphate 
radicle formed by the discharging of die sulphate ion at the anode 
cannot exist as such, and therefore at the moment of its discharge 
it decomposes the water, with the formation of sulphuric acid and 
oxygen -S0 4 -|~H,0-H 2 S0 4 f-O*- 

The electric charge is of the same strength in such aggregates 
of the molecular fractions as show correspondingly equal valencies 
( i.e . are equivalent). The quantity of a charge of electricity corre¬ 
sponding to a valency is termed an electron. Hence, in the electro¬ 
lysis of sodium chloride there is invariably a simultaneous liberation 
of 23 grms. of sodium and 35*46 grms. of chlorine ; in the process of 
discharging one sodium atom, the cathode throws off a negative 
electron, whilst in discharging one chlorine atom the anode takes up a 
negative electron. 

The difference in chemical behaviour between the ions and atoms 
(or atom groups) which correspond to them is expressed in formulae 
by indicating each positive charge by *, and each negative charge 
by '. The ions are thus represented as individual substances 
•distinct from the elementary atoms or uncharged acid radicles. 

Thus wc have metallic sodium, Na, the sodium ion Na\ elementary 
chlorine Cl, and the chlorine ion Cl'. 

It is # possible to regard the cations and anions as being already 
present even in the undecomposed, undissolved molecules, and their 
combination as being simply the result of the attraction of the particles 
containing different charges t>f electricity. 

There would thus in the combination of two elements (e.g. sodium 
and chlorine) to form a salt be first a change from the elementary 
condition into that of ions containing different charges of electricity, 
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and then a combination of these, through their reciprocal attraction, 
to form a molecule. 

As a further development of this conception chemical affinity in 
general (reciprocal power of combination) may be represented as 
depending upon negative and positive charges. The individual 
elements'havc different eUctro-affinities, i.c. differ in their capacity 
of receiving an electric charge, and whereas many exert a strong 
attraction for a negative charge, others are characterised by'being 
endowed with a slight positive charge. In the case of many elements, 
both kinds of charge may be present, so that these elements have an 
amphoteric character, i.e. being positive towards negative^substances 
and negative towards positive substances. For further particulars, . 
see p. 02, Sec. 10. 

The dissociation which takes place on the solution of an electro¬ 
lyte, or the ionisation process, as it is also termed, is represented as a 
formula in the following manner : NaCI^NV+CI'. 

The complete ionisation of the sulphuric acid molecule corre¬ 
sponds to the formula HoSO.,^2ir-f S0 4 ". It may also undergo 
only partial decomposition : H 2 S0 4 ^H-|-fhS0 4 '. 

As was mentioned above, in the solution of the electrolyte there 
is a more or less pronounced dissociation into ions of the dissolving 
molecules, in addition to which molecules still undissociated are 
present in the solution. 

The proportion of molecules decomposed into ions affords a 
measure of the extent to which this dissociation lias taken place, 
and is termed the degree of dissociation. If, for example, out of 
100 molecules 75 are decomposed into ions, the dissociation degree 
=075. If all the molecules are dissociated the dissociation degree 
is 1. 

The greater the dilution of a solution, the larger is the proportion 
of molecules decomposed into ions, and in very dilute solutions 
practically ail the molecules are dissociated. If the solutions are 
more concentrated there is an appreciable, and in many cases a large 
quantity of undissociated molecules present. 

The dissociation capacity differs very much in the case of different 
substances. Thus strong acids, such as hydrochloric, nitric, and 
sulphuric acids, and strong bases, such as sodium of potassium ‘ 
hydroxide, are almost completely ionise^, in not very dilute solutions. 
The solutions of weak acids, such as e.g. acetic acid, contain, even 
when extremely diluted, many still undissociated molecules, whilst 
the base^ammonium hydroxide, which as compared with potassium 
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hydroxide is relatively weak, is dissociated to a much smaller extent 
than the latter (p. 25). 

Just as an increase in the number of ions is associated with 
dilution, so, on the other hand, concentration of a solution (e.g. by 
evaporation of the solvent) is accompanied by a combination of ions. 
AV e have here, therefore, a reversible process, entirely "analogous 
to that described on p. 12 et seq. Here, too, conditions of equilibrium 
must be established, for which in the case of acids and bases the law 
of mass action, described on p. 13, holds good in the same way as 
for other chemical reactions. Ostwald has shown that this also 
applies to, more dilute solutions, and has expressed it as a formula in 
his so-called law of dilution. In such cases the following equation is 
applicable:— 

[Cation |. [Anion] ^ 

[Undissociated radicle j 

where K is the dissociation constant of the substance in question. 

11 is dependent on the temperature. 

It was mentioned (p. 13) that the decomposition of ammonium 
chloride into hydrogen chloride and ammonia is checked when one 
of the substances formed as products of the decomposition is already 
present in the same space occupied by the gas. and similarly in this 
particular instance of the law of mass action the dissociation is 
influenced in an analogous manner. In the case of the simultaneous 
presence of two electrolytes with one ion in common the ionisation 
of each of theso is less than if it alone were dissolved in the same 
volume of liquid. If, for example, ammonium acetate and formate 
are present together the total quantity of ammonium ion must be 
taken into consideration both for the equation 

[NH^.HCOO'j 

[HCOONH 4 ] 

and for the equation 

fNH^.tCHjCOOJ 
[CH 3 COONH 4 ] ~ 1 

Hcnco each of the salts is ionised to a less extent than if it were 
alone a solution. 

If in the action of two solutions of electrolytes upon each other 
a reaction occurs, the pnjpess is one between the ions. If, for 
example, the action of hydrochloric acid upon silver nitrate is con¬ 
sidered, the process Vhich actually takes place is not that expressed 
by the equation: AgNU 3 +HCl=AgCl+IIN0 3 , but since AgN0 3 
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is dissociated into Ag‘+N0 3 ' and HC1 into H+CT, the Ag’+Cl' 
act upon each other in such a way that with the discharging of these 
ions silver chloride is precipitated ; the solution will then contain H' 
with NO 3 '. As fast as the silver ions disappear a fresh portion’of the 
residue of undissooiated silver nitrate, which in the case of more 
dilute solutions is very smiill, is ionised, and the resulting silver ions 
again react with chlorine ions, until the whole of tho*;ifver or chlorine 
has been precipitated. 

It will be seen that the same process must also take place, when, 
instead of hydrochloric acid, sodium chloride acts upon silver nitrate, 
for, in that case, in addition to Ag'+N() 3 ' there are present Na'+Cl', 
and the ions Ag' and (T react with one another in exactly the same 
way as in the previous instance. Front this example it is obvious 
why in chemical reactions solutions of different salts of the same 
metal behave in the same manner, when it is a question of processes 
in which the metal (i.e. the cation) is concerned; and why, on the. 
other hand, in those reactions in which the acid (i.e. the anion) is 
concerned it does not matter which salt of the acid effects the 
reaction. It is, in fact, only the ions and not the salts themselves 
which react. 

Hence the processes which result in the formation of a precipitate 
are only apparently different, whether one writes, for example — 

BaCl 2 +H 2 S0 4 =BaS0 4 +2HCl 
or Ba(N0 s ) 2 +H 2 S0 4 =BaS0 4 +2IIN0 s 
or BaCl 2 +Na 2 S0 4 =BaS0 4 -| 2Natl, etc. 

The only process really concerned in the formation of the pre¬ 
cipitate is: Ba"4-S0 4 "=BaS0 4 . 

If an element or an elementary group is present in one chemical 
compound in such a form that on dissociation it is liberated as an 
individual ion, but in another compound is in combination with other 
elements to form a group (or complex ), 1 which on dissociation of the 
compound is liberated as an undivided ion, the solutions of these 
compounds will give entirely different reactions. For example, 
sulphides, with the ion S", form precipitates with ferrous , 4 cupric, 
and cobaltous salts, whereas sulphates, with the ion S0 4 ", do not 
form them. Chromium in chromic salts is precipitated by tomonium 
hydroxide, in accordance with the equation : Cr"+30H'=iCr(0H) s ; 
but if the chromium is present in the form of^a chromate it is not 


1 See p. 10. 
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precipitated by alkali hydroxides, for in that case it is contained in 
the anion Cr() 4 ". 

A distinct difference may he observed between reactions of the 
same element when present in two different forms of valency (Hg 2 " 
is precipitated, whilst Hg" is not precipitated by O'); or between 
the reactions given by different groups elements, which contain 
ono clement combined with other elements, in different proportions, 
e.g. 0f0'» C10 3 ', CJP/, or in which one element is in combination with 
, different elements. Thus, for example, the two anions CN' and 
CO/', both containing carbon, differ in their behaviour, as do also 
the different acid radicles NO/, CIO/, CO/', SO/', etc., all of which 
, contain oxygen, apart from the, fact that they all act as acid radicles 
in a completely different manner. 

An acid is characterised by containing hydrogen ions, a base by 
containing hydroxyl ions. The greater the extent to which the 
molecule of an acid or base is ionised, other conditions being equal, 
the stronger the acid or base. 

The action of an acid or base consists in the fact that in a given 
reaction hydrogen ions (or hydroxyl ions) disappear, e.g. in the 
solution of zinc in acid, Z 11 | 2H'=Zn"+I] 2 , where it is a matter of 
indifference whether the anion is chlorine, sulphate ion, or any other. 

In like manner the neutralisation of a base with an acid depends 
upon the combination of hydroxyl ions and hydrogen ions to form 
water: H0'+H'=II 2 0, quite apart from the question of what 
cations and anions are also present. 

The strength of an acid or base depends upon the acid radicle 
(anion) or metal (cation) which it contains. The greater the inclina¬ 
tion of these substances to form ions, the more pronounced will be 
the degree of dissociation of the molecule in questions into ions. 

This influence is therefore expressed in the dissociation capacity. 

Strong acids or bases have great, and weak acids or bases slight 
dissociation capacity. The weaker an acid or base, the smaller is its 
dissociation constant. 

Soluble sails have almost without exception a great dissociation 
capacity, and accordingly the more dilute solutions of salts are almost 
invariably ionised to a pronounced extent. They therefore reduce 
the dissociation capacity of acids with the same anion (or bases with 
the same caffion, see p. 23^ to an extent which increases with the 
decrease in the dissociation capacity (i.e. the strength) of the acid 
or base. 

In this way, owing to the disappearance of hydrogen ions and 
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the presence of undissociated acid molecules, the acid character of 
acetic acid is reduced to a minimum when sodium acetate is also 
present, of which fact especial use is frequently made in analytical 
chemistry. The addition of a salt of a weak acid to a strohg acid 
has the effect of reducing its acid character, because the undissociated 
molecula- of the wejk acid^takes the place of the hydrogen ions 
(Na’ -}-CII s C00')+(H* -fCl') ”(Na- -fCl') -f-wf 3 COOH 

Acid solutions, i.e. those containing hydrogen tons and character- 
ised by a sour taste, are also described as solutions which contain* 

“ free ” acid (and in an analogous manner alkaline solutions are said 
to contain “ free " alkali). This mode of expression i» a survival 
of the older mode of conception (p. 9, footnote), in which acids and* 
bases in combination in salts were regarded as constituents of those 
salts in contra-distinction to free acids and bases. 

In this connection it may he mentioned that the relative quantity 
of hydrogen ions 1 affords a measure of the strength, but not of the 
amount of free acid. The lat ter is equal to the sum of the dissociated 
and undissociated acid molecules. 

If, for example, zinc is dissolved in acetic acid, the process, it is 
true, takes place only in accordance with the equation: 

Zn-f 2H- -Zn"-fH 2 

(and indeed comparatively slowly since relatively few II' ions are 
present), but the equilibrium 

[H'].[CH s COO'J 

[CII s COOHJ 

is upset by the removal of II' ions. In consequence of this new 
acetic acid molecules must continue to be decomposed until the 
equilibrium is again restored. If an excess of zinc is present this 
cannot take place, and the process continues until ail acetic acid has 
been consumed. 

In like manner it is possible to remove the hydrogen ions, as e.g. 
by the addition of sodium hydroxide solution (which contains 
hydroxyl ions to acetic acid. This produces water in accordance 
with the equation H'+H0'=II 2 0, and a sodium acetate solution 
is formed, since the sodium and acetate ions remain in solution. 

If more sodium hydroxide is added than corresponds to the acetic < 
acid present, there are no longer hydrogen ions to unite with all the 
hydroxyl ions, and the solution becomes alkaline. This process just 

1 That is to say, the number which indicates what fraction of the hydrogen 
atoms replaceable by a metal is present in the condition of ions 
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described of the equalisation of the acid and alkaline characters of 
two solutions, i.e. the combination of all hydrogen ions (including 
those which are still in gradual process of formation) of one solution 
with all the hydroxyl ions of the other solution is termed neutralisa¬ 
tion. The process can be followed with the aid of indicators (Sec. 17), 
blue litmus paper being turned red by iqfids, uyd red litmus paper 
blue by alkaliJo«olutions. Solutions of neutral salts do not change 
the cblour of eitljpr kind of litmus paper. This behaviour towards 
such indicators is also termed the “ reaction ” of the solution, which 
is said to have an acid, alkaline, or neutral reaction. For further 
details, see^Sec. 17. 

The reaction described above of the combination of If' and 
OH' ions must also, in accordance with the law outlined on p. 12, 
that fundamentally all the reactions are reversible, proceed (if only 
to a slight extent) in the direction of a decomposition of the water 
molecule into hydrogen and hydroxyl ions. It has in fact been proved 
that a very small amount of both ions is present in water. 

This renders the relationships in the case of salt solutions still 
more complicated, for it is not only a question of the equilibrium— 

[Metal ion).fAcid radicle] . 

[Salt] =h . (1) 

in which for a solution in which no free acid or base is present 
[Metal ion]—[acid radicle] invariably, but owing to the presence of 
the hydrogen and hydroxyl ions there are also the following con¬ 
ditions of equilibrium to be taken into consideration :— 


[H'j.[OH'| 

[H*OJ 


=A(H 2 0) 


( 2 ) 


[Hydrogen ion].[acid radicle] 
[acid] 


l 


• ( 3 ) 


and [Hydroxyl ion].[Metal ion]_ 

[Hydroxide J ““. ^ 

If hi and K 2 are of approximately equal magnitude, the result 
when both are large (as when it is a question of the salt of a strong 
acid and a strong base) is that the tendency of the H’ or OH' ions 
in the water to combine with the acid radicle or metal ion to form 
undissociated acid or hydroxide is so slight, that neither H* nor OH' 
ions are utilised to any appreciable extent; when both are small, an 
approximately equill quantity of H* and OH' ions is used. In 
neither of these cases does any alteration of the reaction occur when 
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the salt in question is added to the water. But if Ki and A ' 2 are 
materially different, i.e. if the salt consists of an anion of a weak acid 
and a cation of a strongly basic character (or vice verm), the reaction 
is considerably influenced. The Ip ions originating from the water 
have, for example, a considerable tendency to unite with the anion 
of a weak acid, tli<v acid iodide and the corresponding quantity of 
hydrogen ion disappear from the solution, and uddissociated acid 
is produced (equation 3). Owing to the consumption of*H* ions 
the course of the equation 2 is such that it results in the formation 
in the solution of considerable quantities of hydroxyl as anions, 
which in accordance with equation \ enter into equilibrium with the 
metal ions present. The solution becomes alkaline. In like manner, 
the solution of a salt which contains the anion of a strong acid 
associated with a weak basic cation will show an acid reaction. 

Since this process may be regarded as a decomposition of the 
neutral salt by water into hydroxide and acid (the stronger portion 
of which is dissociated into ions, whilst the weaker remains practically 
undissociated) it is termed hydrolysis. 

Apart from hydrolysis, there is also a certain degree of dissociation 
of the salt into its ions. Thus when aluminium chloride is dissolved 
in water it is dissociated, on the one hand, in accordance with the 
equation A1C1 j=A 1"‘+3C1', whilst on the other hand, hydrolysis 
takes place in accordance with the equation 

AlCl 3 +3H 2 0=AI(()H)j-f3(T+3IP 

In all cases in which the solution of a neutral salt, as defined on 
p. 7 (in which therefore acid radicle valencies correspond to all the 
valencies of the metal cations, and vice versa), shows an acid or 
alkaline reaction, hydrolysis lias taken place. Thus the neutral 
(normal) Na 3 P0 4 gives an alkaline reaction, and even the mono acid 
disodium hydrogen phosphate. IfNa 2 P() 4 , is alkaline in its reaction, 
at all events towards litmus. 

Separation from Solution. 

The separation of a substance from a solution, i.e. the jleeom- 
position of a single phase into several, is the opposite process to its 
solution. 

Such separation may be brought al^ut in the first place by a 
change of temperature and pressure. This may cause, on the one 
hand, a dissolved substance to be transformed from a liquid info a 
gaseous or vaporous phase, so that a gas or a readily volatile substance 
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escapes, while the solvent remains unaltered; on the other hand, 
cooling or partial evaporation of the solvent may increase the 
concentration above the saturation point, so that a solid substance 
separates in crystals, or the solvent may eventually completely 
evaporate and the dissolved substance be left as a solid residue. All 
these transformations of tin; process of Solution correspond to the 
simple, so called physical solution. So far as they have a bearing on 
quali&ttve analysis they are described in connection with the methods 
of evaporation, distillation, and crystallisation. The change into 
several phases may, however, be also associated with a chemical 
process whjeh affects the dissolved substance, and causes portions of 
- it to separate as a solid body or to escape as a gas: or it may bo 
associated with a change of a solvent (rjj. the addition of alcohol to a 
pure aqueous solution), which causes the dissolved substance to 
separate unchanged. In so far as t hese last two cases are concerned 
with the separation of solid substances, we speak of -precipitation, 
which is described in Sec. r >. For analytical chemistry this is of far 
greater importance than the separation of gases (Sec. 18) or of 
liquids from solution. 

Sec. 1. 

2. Crystallisation. 

Crystallisation in general is the change of a substance from the 
gaseous liquid (fused or dissolved) or even from the amorphous 
condition into that of crystals. 

Crystals are solid bodies with a regular uniform arrangement of 
the atoms throughout the whole substance. 

The result of this fixed juxtaposition of the smallest particles 
is not only a regular external limitation by fiat surfaces, the 
edges and corners of which intersect at definite angles, but also 
a definite symmetry, characteristic of the substance in question 
in respect of all the properties which can be affected by a difference 
of direction (hardness, frangibility, elasticity, power of expansion 
when heated, heat conductivity, power of refracting light, etc.). 

Solids which in external form and symmetry of properties show 
none of the regularity characteristic of the substance are termed 
amorphous *(formlcss). They correspond in all respects to fluids, 
tmt are distinguished from tiem by the fact that their inner friction 
is so great that the yarticles can no longer pass one another. 

By crystallisation in the narrower sense is usually understood the 
preparation of crystals from solutions, by supersaturating g solution 
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either by cooling or by evaporating part of the solvent (or by both 
simultaneously), and so causing separation in crystalline form. The 
more slowly the cooling and evaporation proceed, the slower is the 
growth of the crystals, but the larger and finer they are when 
formed. 

Crystallisation dbes noftnevitably occur when a saturated solution 
is cooled below its saturation temperature. Su?h solutions are 
termed sub-cooled or supersaturated. An extetnal imptflse, the 
most certain means being contact with a crystal of the dissolved * 
substance, is required to start the separation of crystals. 

For analytical purposes crystallisation by itself is <J little im¬ 
portance, since, as a matter of fact, it never causes a complete* 
separation of the substance in question from its solution, and so 
does not effect a quantitative separation of the substance from the 
solvent or from other substances in the solution. 1 

On the other hand, the properties of crystals, as shown both in 
their external form and, in particular, in their optical behaviour, which 
can he observed bv means of a polarisation apparatus (or polarisation 
microscope) are capable of giving material assistance in the identifica¬ 
tion of substances. Crystallisation can also lie used in the prepara¬ 
tion of pure substances, i.e. in freeing them from impurities. For this 
purpose the substance is dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of 
water, and a new' crystallisation promoted by cooling or evaporation. 
The impurities then remain dissolved in the residual liquid (the 
mother liquor). This method of recrystallisation is especially used 
for organic compounds, the process being repeated until on renewed 
recrystallisation the substance shows no further change in its 
properties (c.y. its melting point). The determination of the pro¬ 
perties (c.(/. the melting point, see Sec. 15) of such purified crystals 
may he used for the identification of the substance in question. 

To obtain well-formed crystals from small quantities of liquid 
the solution is allowed to evaporate in the air, preferably, in the 
case of aqueous solutions, beneath a bell jar, under which there is 
also an open vessel half filled with strong sulphuric acid. A lens 
or a miscroscope is used for the more accurate observation of erystals. 
(See Sec. 23.) t 

1 It is of course possible to separate by crystallisation the bulk of substances 
which are present in very great quantity, and so to facilitate the detection of tho 
substances still left, in the residual solution (tho mother liquor), as <v/. in tho 
detection of small amounts of rare alkali metals in sudium chloride solutions. 
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Sec. 5. 

3. Precipitation. 

The precipitation of a substance is its separation from a solution 
either in consequence of an alteration of the solvent ( e.g . th A separation 
* of calcium sulphate from aqueous solution by the addition of 
alcohol) or, as is more frequently the case, as the result of a chemical 
reaction m the solution, whereby a new substance which dissolves 
•with difficulty in the liquid is produced. 

The substance which thus separates and usually sinks to the 
bottom is twmed a precipitate. 

• Different kinds of chemical reactions may cause this effect. In 
far the largest number of cases they consist in a transformation of 
molecules caused by mixing two solutions, i.e. the ions previously 
in solution combine to form insoluble substances as, for example, 
AgNOa fNaOl^AgCl |NaN0 3 , or Ag’-KT- Agd Whilst in this 
case sodium nitrate, or sodium and nitrate ions, remain in solution, 
there may also be cases in which (when the substances are present in 
solution in equivalent quantities) everything separates, as e.g. when 
solutions of barium sulphide and zinc sulphate interact, for the 
resulting compounds are then both insoluble. 

BuS+ZnS0 4 -BaS0 4 -fZnS 

There is here a simultaneous completion of both ion reactions : 
Ba”-fS0 4 // —BaS0 4 and Zn^-fS"=ZnS. 

The precipitation reactions also include those in which a solid 
substance is dissolved, and another is precipitated in its place. If 
an iron rod is immersed in a solution of copper sulphate, copper 
separates and iron is dissolved: Fe-j-C'uSU 4 —Cu-(-l ;i, eS0 4 , or 
Fe-fCu"=Ke ,, -j-Cu. 

The latter formula shows that it is here a question of the dis¬ 
charging of the cupric ion, since the iron originally present in elemen¬ 
tary form replaces it in solution as a cation. 

This property of iron is expressed by saying that iron has a greater 
solution , tension (a greater solution pressure) than copper. The 
solution tensions for the change from the elementary to the ion 
condition are characteristically different in the case of different 
metals, so that they can be pranged in an order of tension, in which 
one member invariably precipitates the following from their solutions. 
The precipitating metal is always more electropositive than the 
precipitated metal. 
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If an ion is not replaced by another, but anion and cation are 
simultaneously discharged, it is possible to precipitate the remainder 
of the ions deprived of their electric charge, provided that they arc 
insoluble. This happens when an electric current is conducted into 
a corresponding solution. Thus copper is pn cipitated by an electric 
current,'and owin^to thdwitbdrawai of its charge Cu' , + // —Cu. 

Precipitations are also frequently brought aboil! Ity the introduc¬ 
tion of a gas into a liquid, as, for example, when tyad sulphitkfis pre¬ 
cipitated from a lead nitrate solution by means of hydrogen sulphide:* 
Pb(N0 3 ) 2 -f-H 2 S—PbS-f-2HN0 3 , or Pb- • - |-H 2 S=PbS - |-2H*. 

In contrast to the invariably gradual process of crystallisation, 
described in the previous section, the change which brings about the* 
precipitation always takes place more or less suddenly, at all events 
in the case of the reciprocal action of two liquids mixed together, 
and the separation of the solid substance also as a rule takes place 
more or less rapidly. The process, however, is not always completed 
so rapidly, as to exclude the possibility of the formation of a regular 
grouping of the atoms, with the resulting production of crystals. 
The appearance of the precipitate therefore varies according to the 
conditions under which it is produced, and a distinction is drawn 
between crystalline, floceulent, pulverulent, caseous, and gelatinous 
precipitates. If the quantity of the new compound in process of 
formation exceeds by a not very considerable amount that contained 
in the liquid at the saturation point for the compound in question, 
only a supersaturated solution will at first lx* formed. In this case 
the separation of the precipitate is accelerated by shaking and by 
rubbing the sides of the vessel with a glass rod. 

If the precipitation takes place rapidly, the substance frequently 
separates first in an amorphous condition, and then under certain 
conditions subsequently becomes crystalline on standing. 

The form of the precipitate depends, on the one hand, upon the 
concentration and temperature of the solution, i.c. upon the inter¬ 
acting solutions, and, on the other hand, upon the nature of the 
separating substance. It is, therefore, frequently possible to draw 
a conclusion concerning the separated substance from the appearance 
of the precipitate, its form and colour. Precipitation may thus be 
used for the identification of substances, and in such cas& is of value 
even when a complete separation of tty substance in question does 
not occur. 

A much more frequent use of precipitation, however, is to separate 
substances from one another, by converting one or more of several 
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substances in solution together into a precipitate whilst others 
remain in solution, so that then a mechanical separation of solid 
and dissolved substances may be effected. To attain this end the 
precipitation must be as complete as possible. 

The only substances suitable for this purpose, therefore, are 
w such as are soluble with difficulty (practi^illy insoluble), affid the 
conditions affecting the liquid from which precipitation is to be 
made mdst be so adjusted that the relative insolubility is increased 
W much as possible. For this reason as small a volume of the 
liquid as possible is taken (especially in the case of substances which 
are sparingly soluble), and the temperature of the solution is, in most 
c^ses, kept low. The solubility of a substance in a liquid may also 
be reduced by altering the solvent, e.g. by the addition of alcohol to 
an aqueous solution of calcium sulphate. Moreover, experience has 
shown that in the case of the actual precipitation reactions the relative 
insolubility of the precipitate is increased when one of the two inter¬ 
acting substances is present in excess. Thus barium sulphate is 
considerably more soluble in pure water than in water which still 
contains in solution either sulphate ion or barium ion. Since, 
therefore, barium sulphate is always precipitated for the purpose 
of separating either the barium or the sulphate ion from solution, an 
exc ess of sulphate is used in the first and of barium in the second case. 

This old empirical practice has its explanation in mass action, 
i.c. in the conditions of equilibrium between the ions and the undis¬ 
sociated part of the substance. 

As was explained on p. 23, the condition under which equilibrium 
is attained in solutions of salts is that the product of [Anion] X [Cation] 
~K X [undissociated salt]. The concentration of the undissociated 
substance must be constant in a solution which is in contact with 
undissolved portions of the said substance, i.e. saturated with it 
(and in cases suitable for analytical precipitations must be very 
small). Hence the product [Cation] X [Anion]- the so-called solu¬ 
bility product 1 —is also constant. In proportion, then, as one factor 
of this product increases in the solution (through the addition of 
excess of precipitant), the other factor must become smaller, and 
more complete separation of the ion in question bo thereby attained. 
This influence # of an excess of one of the two ions becomes more 
, decisive with the increase in sejubility of the original substance, so 

1 II the precipitate has ?ho formula: Cation n . Anion as e.g. Ca 3 (P0 4 ) I , 
the solubility product must correspond to tho general form of the law of mass 
action : [Cation M ]. [Anion m ], as e.g. [Ca a ]. [P0 4 2 ]. 


3 
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that in cases where precipitates which are relatively soluble are 
formed, a correspondingly large excess must be added to produce 
a precipitation, which, however, may then under certain conditions 
be nearly complete. The sulphate ion, for example, can Be almost 
quantitatively precipitated as benzidine sulphate (notwithstanding 
the fact that the,latter(js by no means insoluble), provided that an , 
excess of about 50 per cent, of the precipitant is us^3. 

Sometimes a precipitate may also rcdissolye in exces# of the 
precipitant, owing to a new chemical reaction taking place bctweep 
the two (e.g. formation of a complex, p. 10). 

In this way, too, the presence of a third substance, although not 
contributing to the primary reaction, may influence tlie final result 
by entering into a further reaction with one or other of the inter¬ 
acting substances, or with the precipitate produced by them. 

Thus, for example, the addition of an ammonium salt influences 
or inhibits the precipitation of magnesium hydroxide by ammonia 
from the solution of a magnesium salt. 

The occurence of a precipitate in the reaction 

MgCl 2 +2NH 4 OH=Mg(OH) 2 +2NH 4 Cl or Mg”+20H'=Mg(0H) 2 

depends upon the fact that so many Mg” and OH' ions are simultane¬ 
ously present in the solution, that the solubility product [Mg"].[0H'] 2 
is exceeded. 

The presence of an ammonium salt, however, checks the dissocia¬ 
tion of the ammonium hydroxide, and thus reduces the concentration 
in OH' ions, with the result that more Mg” ions can remain in solu¬ 
tion, and the precipitation thus becomes less complete or does not 
take place at all. Since, under any conditions, in the precipitation 
of a magnesium salt with ammonia ammonium ions are added to the 
liquid, only a part of the magnesium can be precipitated as hydroxide. 

In like manner the presence of e.g. hydrogen ions prevents the 
separation of precipitates of weak acids, by checking their dissociation 
to such an extent that the solubility product is no longer reached. 

Thus potassium chromate in acid solution does not precipitate, 
e.g. strontium, i.e. precipitated strontium chromate, is soluble in 
acids, for (2K-+CrO' 4 )-f (2H’+2C1')=(2K'+2CT)+H 2 Cr0 4 . In this 
case the chromate ions are withdrawn. Should this take place to any 
considerable extent the solubility product [Sr”].[CrO" 4 ] is no longer 
reached, and no precipitate can be produced (see also Sec. 101). 

Even in cases where a direct repression Rf the dissociation of the 
precipitant (through the presence of an ion of the same character in 
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the solution) cannot be assumed, but in .which the completeness of 
the precipitation is influenced by the presence of a third substance 
(e.g. the precipitation of barium sulphate by salts of potassium, 
sodium^calcium, or magnesium, or of calcium carbonate by the salts 
of alkali metals, etc.), it is necessary to assume that the substance 
in question enters into a by-reaction with one of the substances taking 
part in the precipitation reaction, or with*the substance to be pre¬ 
cipitated (to form a double salt, complex or the like), so that the 
entire quantities of the substances present are not available for the 
Equilibrium equation [K'].[A']=K. 

Since the object of precipitation is the separation of the sub¬ 
stances thrown out of solution, it is essential for the subsidiary pro¬ 
fesses of decantation and filtration, described in the following 
Bcctions, that the precipitate shall not be too fine. Otherwise it remains 
suspended in the liquid, and passes through tho pores of the filter 
(Sec. C). In many cases this may he obviated by shaking, and 
especially by allowing the precipitate to stand in a warm place. In 
the former case there is a formation of larger flocks through the 
coalescence of the smallest particles which attract each other, and 
in the latter there is an increase in the crystalline nucleus of the 
precipitate. This is duo to the fact that the solubility of a substance 
in a liquid depends upon the relative area of its surface, and that the 
greater this area ( i.e. the smaller its particles) the greater surface 
tension does it possess. Hence when larger and smaller crystals 
of the substance are in contact with the solution, it is possible for 
the latter to be saturated as regards the larger crystals, but not 
completely as regards the smaller crystals. The result of this is 
that the very small particles dissolve, whilst the larger ones increase 
in size. This process only takes place to a notable extent in the 
case of very small crystals, which have a large surface in proportion 
to their size. 

Separation in the colloulal condition is a form of separation, 
which under certain conditions occurs in precipitation reactions, 
without the formation of a true precipitate, and represents a still 
finer state of distribution of the solid substance in the liquid than 
the finest precipitate (see Sec. 9). Substances in this form of distri¬ 
bution do qpt subside, and cannot be separated by filtration. It is 
frequently possible, however, to cause such colloidal substances to 
separate in the form of ortlinary precipitates by introducing an 
electrolyte into the solution. Thus, for example, hydrogen sulphide 
does not produce a true precipitate in an aqueous solution of arsenious 
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acid, but causes tbe formation of arsenic trisulphide in colloidal form. 
The liquid turns yellow, but remains clear. But if hydrochloric acid 
is then added, a flocculent precipitate is formed. A similar behaviour 
is shown by cupric ferroeyanide, which in pure water remains dis¬ 
tributed in colloidal form, whilst in the presence of a salt it forms a 
precipitate. As a. genera 1 rule, it is often possible to cause precipi¬ 
tates in a very fine state of division to separate i» it flocculent form 
by the addition of salts, so that they can be separated from thtr liquid. 

It is also frequently possible by applying heat to cause colloidal, 
substances to separate. Silicic acid when liberated from silicates is 
always obtained in a colloidal form, in which it cannot be separated 
from the liquid, so that it remains partly in (apparent) solution. 

Separation of Precipitate from Liquid. 

Two different processes are used in analysis, according to the 
conditions, for the separation of a liquid from a solid substance which 
is present in it, viz. filtration and decantation. Both are supplemented 
by washing. 

Sec. 6. 

4. Filtration. 

In this operation the object mentioned above is attained by 
pouring the liquid, together with the particles contained in it, from 
which it is to be separated, on to a fine porous medium, as a rule on 
to unsized paper (filter paper, placed in a funnel), as this allows the 
liquid to drain through, whilst the solid particles are retained. 

The liquid which runs through is termed the filtrate, and the solid 
particles remaining on the filter paper the (filtration) residue. 

In order that the retention of the precipitate may be complete 
and the filtration rapid (because finely divided gelatinous precipitates 
choke the filter pores), care should be taken that the precipitate is as 
granular or flocculent as possible, and it is therefore advisable to 
allow the precipitate to stand for sufficient time (see p. 35), so as to 
cause the colloidal precipitate to coagulate (see pp. 35 and 44). 

In the case of very fine precipitates which can easily pass through 
the filter paper, clear filtrates can often be obtained b}* placing one 
filter paper within another. In similar cases a clear filtrate can 
often be obtained by mixing filter-paper pulp with the liquid. 

Occasionally a precipitate passes through the filter paper at the 
beginning of filtration, but after a ydiilc particles of the precipitate 
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fill up tho filter pores, and thus form a more compact filtering medium, 
so that a clear filtrate is obtained. The first turbid filtrate is re¬ 
peatedly poured over the filter, and this results in a quite clear liquid. 
It is occasionally necessary to repeat this process several times before 
the filtrate is clear. 

Warm liquid? <^n be filtered more quickly than cold ones. It is, 
therefore, preferable to filter tho solutions while hot. 

With a few exceptions, the funnel should be of glass (Sec. 24, 
5 ). The sides should be smooth and at an angle of 60°, so that 
the filter paper can lie evenly against them. Funnels with a long 
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comparatively narrow outlet tube 1 are most suitable for rapid 
filtration. It is advisable to fix them in a filter stand , so that they 
keep in a rigid position. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show suitable kinds of filter stands. Wooden ones 
have the advantage that the acid vapours of the laboratory air do 
not affect them, but in time the base is apt to bo attacked by alkaline 
or acid liquids unavoidably dropping on to it, so that the receptacles 
for the filtra^s no longer stand evenly on it. In addition, wooden 
stands may warp. Iron stands aro steadier, but rust easily, and 
therefore there is the danger of particles of rust from the upper part 
falling into the liquid undergoing filtration and either mixing with 
the precipitate or contaminating the filtrate by dissolving in it. 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Chun., 44 , 117 . * 
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This can to a certain extent be avoided by covering the stand with 
bituminous varnish, but this coating of varnish renders the adjust¬ 
ment at different heights of the clamp holding the funnels rather 
more difficult. Brass rods are more resistant to the action of acid 
vapours; but if they ate attacked obviously involve the risk of 
contaminating the filtrate or precipitate by copperor*2ine compounds. 
Ostwald 1 recommends the use of a ring open at pne side, into which 
the tube of the funnel can be inserted sideways. This is handier anij 
lessens the risk of liquid dropping on to the stand. In iron stands 
the ring is generally lined with porcelain or cork. 

Th e filter papers are generally used smooth, but sometimes flutei}. 
The former are chosen when the solid substance to be separated is 
required for subsequent use. and the latter 
(which render a more rapid filtration pos¬ 
sible) when it is only a question of obtaining 
a clear filtrate. Smooth filter papers which 
are placed in the funnel in such a way that 
they lie flat against the sides, are obtained 
by folding a circular piece of paper twice 
in such manner that the folds are at right 
angles. As. however, this means that one 
side of the paper consists of three thick¬ 
nesses, so-called open filter papers, as shown 
in Fig. 3, are recommended for many pur¬ 
poses. (They can be bought ready cut.) 
Here a is folded over b, and the projecting 
lira. 3. part c is wrapped over a. 2 It is easier to 

* demonstrate than to describe the prepara¬ 

tion of fluted filter papers, which can be made in various ways 
and can also be bought ready made. If the contents of the filter 
paper have to be washed, the paper should not project beyond the 
edge of the funnel, but should always be at least | cm. below it. In 
most cases it is advisable to moisten the smfioth filter papers before 
use (and to insert them in such a way that the outlet tube of the 
funnel remains full of liquid), because not only can the filtration be 
carried out more quickly, but the substances to be filtered do not' 
pass through the pores so easily. Pappr which is chosen for filtration 
purposes should be as free as possible from inorganic substances, 
especially those which are dissolved by acids (iron or calcium com- 
poundsj. Bought filter papers seldom comply with these strict 
> ZeiUch. and. Chrn., 81,182. * Ibid., 88, 806. 
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requirements, and for delicate analysis it is essential that the filter 
papers be washed with acid and water. Papers washed with hydro¬ 
fluoric ^cid and hydrochloric acid as well as the unwashed ones can 
be purchased ready for use. If it is desired to wash the papers 
personally, the apparatus shown in Fig. 4 should be used for the 
purpose. A is a flask with no bottom, containingriwo sheets of glass 
a and b, between "which the ready cut and folded filter papers are 
placed. A short glass tube d is fitted into the cork c, and has a small 
^rubber tube c attached to 
it, which is closed at the 
bottom by, means of a 
Small glass rod or spring 
clip. The flask is filled to 
above a with a mixture of 
one part of hydrochloric 
acid of 1'12 sp. gr. and 
two parts of water, and 
allowed to stand for 4-8 
hours. 1 The acid is then 
allowed to run off by 
opening the clip on e. 

After closing the opening 
again, the flask is filled 
with clear well or tap 
water, which is allowed to 
stand for an hour before 
being run off, and the 
washing with such water 
is repeated until the last 
washings show no acid 
reaction; the washing is 
continued with distilled water until a sample of the liquid draining 
off, mixed with a few drops of a solution of silver nitrate, no 
longer gives a turbidity. After washing, the papers are placed 
between layers of blotting-paper and dried on a porous medium at 
a gentle heat. If only a few filter papers are to be washed, they 
should be *laid within one another, as for filtration, in a funnel, 
sprinkled with moderately dilute hydrochloric aeid or nitric acid, 
and after a while thoroughly washed with tap water and finally with 

1 Filter papers easily become brittlo if too strong acid is used, or if they are 
allowed to remain too long in contact with tho acid 
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distilled water. Apart from its purity, the character of a good filter 
paper depends on the speed with which liquid can pass through it, 
and the manner in which it retains suspended precipitates, even 
finely divided ones such as barium sulphate, calcium oxalate, etc. 
If paper cannot be obtained which fulfils both requirements it is 
advisable to keep a supply of two kinds, a thick quality for the 
separation of very line precipitates, and a more $o?ous one for the 
purpose of a quick filtration of coarser particles. For soiSe time 
it has been possible to obtain filter papers hardened by treatment 
with nitric acid, which, owing to their firmness, are excellent for 
filtration and are but little attacked by alkaline hydroxide and acids. 

Filtration with the aid of a suction apparatus is described in th« 
introduction to quantitative analysis. 

With regard to the many suggestions for automatic filtering 
apparatus with a continuous or intermittent washing of precipitates, 
reference should be made to the Zeilschrift fur analytische Chemic. 

Sec. 7. 

5. Decantation or Pouring off. 

This operation is often used instead of filtration, when the solid 
particles are of considerably greater specific gravity than the liquid 
from which they arc to lie separated. They then subside more 
rapidly' and form a deposit, so that the supernatant liquid can he 
either poured off by tilting the vessel or drawn off by means of a 
siphon or pipette. In many cases decantation must be used instead 
of filtration in order to free precipitates completely from the liquids 
in which they are contained, especially when a precipitate is so 
gelatinous that it rapidly chokes the pores of the filter paper when 
laid on it; as a matter of fact, in this case complete washing of 
the precipitate upon the filter would be impossible. Occasionally 
decantation and filtration are combined by leaving the precipitate 
as far as possible in the vessel in which it lias subsided, but pouring 
the liquid througli a filter in order to render it completely clear. 

Sec. 8. 

6. Washing. 

If the object of filtration or decantation is to obtain a solid 
substance in a pure condition, that is to say its complete separation 
from the solution from which it was precipitated, it must be freed 
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from the liquid adhering to it by repeated washing. This operation 
is termed washing. Washing by decantation consists simply in stirring 
the precjpitatewith water or other fluid after the liquid has been poured 
off, allowing it to settle, pouring it off again, and so on. For washing 
a precipitate collected on a filter a washing bottle is used (Fig. 5). 

The illustration needs no explanation. The* tube pointing to 
the left is drawn Jut to a fine open point. If it is desired to make 
this tube movable, the shorter arm of the tubes should be cut 
through and the two parts connected together with rubber tubing. 
By blowing into the upper tube a fine jet of water is forcibly driven 
out of the Jojrcr one; this is especially suitable for washing precipi¬ 
tates. Washing-bottles of this do- ^ 

scription have the advantage that 
they can bo used for washing with y 

hot water. In order to hold the 
bottle when filled with hot water, the ^ 
neck should be surrounded with cork 
or felt and this made firm by binding |B 

it with cord, or it can bo bound, as 

shown in the illustration, with several ' 

lengths of cord only. K 

As the success of an analytical - ft 
operation often depends on the proper 
washing of the precipitates, care j 
should be taken that all parts of the 
precipitate are brought uniformly into 

contact with the washing liquid, and that the edge of the filter 
paper not covered by precipitate is also washed. 

By observing the following rules the complete washing of a 
precipitate on the filter may he accelerated, and at the same time 
the quantity of washing liquid required will be reduced to a minimum; 
only add fresh washing liquid to the filter when the former quantity 
has completely run off, and always fill the filter up to the upper edge 
of the paper. The precipitate should be broken up with the jet of 
water coming from the washing-bottle, provided, of course, that there 
is no risk of the filtrate becoming turbid. 

In the case of gelatinous precipitates the washing liquid often 
runs through so slowly thatathey cannot be washed on the filter. 
In such oases the precjpitate is forced from the filter paper by means 
of the jet into a beaker or dish, is washed there by decantation, and 
only then placed on a filter paper again. 
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Washing should be continued until its object has been actually 
attained. This is, as a rule, only the case when the precipitato has 
been completely freed from the adhering liquid. 

Guesswork must not be relied on, and as a proof, a suitable test 
must be applied to the last washings run off. If the substance to be 
removed by washing is sSlid and not volatile, it will ( generally suffice 
if a drop of the washing liquid is slowly evaporated on a strip of 
platinum foil; if it disappears entirely the objeeff of the washing has 
been attained. In many cases a test applied to the final washingS 
with a test paper or suitable reagent (silver nitrate) (p. 65) will prove 
whether a precipitate has been thoroughly washed. r 

Another method which has been suggested of determining wlicthdr 
the washing of a precipitate is complete is to draw a deduction from 
the amount of washing liquid used. Presuming that every time 
washing liquid is poured over the precipitate, the fluid still adhering 
to the precipitate is diluted to a certain extent, it is easy to reckon, 
taking into consideration the number of times washing has taken 
place, how large a proportion of the original filtrate can remain in 
the precipitate. It has been proposed, for example, that washing 
continued until the dilution is ten thousandfold is invariably suffi¬ 
cient. This does not, however, meet all cases, because the substances 
to be separated are not only present in dissolved form between the 
particles of the precipitates, but also, according to the nature of the 
precipitate, adhere to its surface in varying quantities owing to 
adsorption, so that they cannot be as readily washed as the calculation 
shows. A direct test is safer and therefore always to be recommended. 

The size of the granules in the precipitate is of importance both 
as regards the quantity of the liquid enclosed between the particles 
of the precipitate, and also as regards the quantity of substance 
which the surface adsorbs (see p. 35), and washing is easier the more 
coarsely granular are the precipitates. 

When the solubility of the precipitates in the liquid fiom which 
they are separated is materially different from their solubility in 
water or the washing liquid, or when the precipitate changes into the 
colloidal suspension (p. 35 and Sec. 3) after removal of the solution, 
the filtrate will become turbid if it is mixed with the w^phing water. t 

If there is the risk of this occurring it is advisable to collect the 
washing water separately in order to dbtain a clear filtrate. 

In order to avoid the possibility in such cases of a portion of the 
separated precipitate being washed away in this manner, suitable 
substances must be added to the washing water (e.e/. ammonia for 
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the washing of magnesium ammonium phosphate or a salt for the 
washing of colloidal precipitates). 

Whefe possible it is advisable to wash with a hot liquid, both 
with the object of obtaining more rapid filtration and for more 
complete solution of the adsorbed substances. 

Liquids whiirfi^lo not mix witli water will not flow through a 
filter paper moistened with water, and one can therefore separate 
Jliem from aqueous solutions by this method, e.g. carbon bisulphido 
or a solution of iodine in carbon bisulphide. 


Separation of Dissolved Substances from one another. 

For the separation of substances present in solution or in pseudo¬ 
solution processes can also be used in which the substances remain 
in the dissolved condition, but in which they are obtained in separate 
solutions. Processes which produce this result are dialysis and 
shaking or extraction. 


Sec. 9. 

7. Dialysis. 

The colloidal condition is, as was mentioned on p. 35, an inter¬ 
mediate stage between true solution and the finest suspension, 
i.e. thero is still no visible heterogeneity present, but the particles of 
the colloidal substance are regularly distributed throughout the liquid 
as in the case of a true solution. But compared with the ordinary 
molecules or ions they are relatively large, so that although they arc 
not directly visible, yet they reflect, refract (or bend) light, and by 
this produce certain optical effects, in consequence of which colloidal 
solutions appear coloured or turbid (opalescent). 

It is not possible, however, to draw a sharp distinction between 
the finest suspension or emulsion and colloidal solution on the one 
hand, or between the latter and a true solution on the other. But 
in practice it is possible to fix the limits for the colloidal condition by 
the fact that the individual particles regularly distributed throughout 
the liquid vary in size from a 10,000th part of a millimeter (0’1/x) and 
a millionth part of a millimeter (1/qu). 

Particles which are greater are retained by the paper filter and 
are still visible under the microscope, but smaller particles approximate 
to molecules in size a*d are distinguished from colloids by their power 
of diffusion described below. 

A colloidal distribution of a substance in a liquid (pseude-solution) 
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is called “ sol ” in contra-distinction to the substance “ gel ” 
separated from such distribution by coagulation. 

It was mentioned on p. 35 that such a precipitation is .in many 
cases caused by the addition of electrolytes. This process usually 
depends on the fact that the colloids are electrically charged (more 
frequently negatively tl&n positively). When they encounter ions 
oppositely charged they are discharged and thereby precipitated. 
It has been found that the higher the valency t>f the ions, i.e. the 
more electrons to which their charge corresponds the greater is theit 
activity in this respect. 

Two oppositely charged colloids can also reciprocally discharge 
each other and be precipitated. 

In the case of many colloids there is a combination of the sub¬ 
stance distributed through the liquid with the molecules of the latter 
(usually water) to form larger complexes, which on their part, in 
contra-distinction to the behaviour of a true liquid, are distributed 
between molecules of the substance. In such cases the precipitating 
action of many salts is due to the fact that it has a dehydrating 
action on these complexes. 

There is an essential difference between true solutions and 
colloidal “ pseudo-solutions ” with regard to their diffusion capacity, 
i.e. their power of penetrating into another layer of liquid, with which 
their fluid particles can mix uniformly. In the case of true solutions 
the dissolved substance spreads uniformly into the solvent in accord¬ 
ance with the same laws as does a gas into an empty space, i.e. one 
containing another gas. If such a solution is covered with a pure 
solvent, mutual mingling takes place (so-called diffusion) until 
uniform mixture is obtained. The dissolved substance is distributed 
through the liquid in consequence of its osmotic pressure (the reciprocal 
power of attraction between it and the solvent). 

Colloidal substances diffuse either not at all or only to a very slight 
extent into liquids. Here, too, there is a gradual transition, since 
simultaneously with the growth in the size of the particles, there is 
an increase in the forces which counteract the tendency towards a 
homogeneous distribution in the liquid. (Friction, separation 
due to specific gravity, reciprocrl attraction of homogeneous 
masses, etc.) 

The difference is shown still more cffearly in the case of diffusion 
through porous diaphragms, such as the membrane of an animal 
bladder, parchment paper, etc., than in free diffusion. Such 
“ porousr’ diaphragms have such fine openings that liquids can 
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penetrate into them, but contrary to what happens in the case of 
filter papers, do not pass through them into the air, but can only 
evaporate. If, however, such a porous membrane is interposed 
between \wo liquids which can moisten it, both of these liquids 
penetrate to the other side of the molecule and back again, so that 
. a reciprocal flow takes place in both dire» ions, ^although with a 
different velocity* 1 • 

In the case of true solutions the molecules of the dissolved 
substance pass, together with those of the solvent, through the dividing 
membrane, whereas the large particles of a substance distributed in 
colloidal form through the liquid cannot penetrate through the fine 
openings of the membrane, but remain on one side of it. 2 

This difference was first observed by Graham, who used it as a 
means of separating substances in colloidal solution from those in 
true solution, and termed the method “ dialysis.” 

Since substances present in true solution are obtained as crystals 
on evaporating the solvent, Graham termed the substances passing 
through a porous membrane crystalloids , to distinguish them from the 
colloids left behind. 

The primary distinction drawn by Graham between particular 
substances cannot be maintained in its entirety, since, as a matter 
of fict, all substances can be disintegrated into the colloidal con¬ 
dition. In practice, however, it is possible to distinguish between 
the substances which readily form true solutions, and those which 
almost invariably form only colloidal pseudo-solution. For the 
separation of these two kinds of substances dialysis is an exceedingly 
useful method. 

Crystalloids in this sense include, c.g. sugar, salts, and alkaloids ; 

1 Thus pure wator diffuses more rapidly into salt solution than vice versa. 

2 Just as, speaking broadly, thore is no sharp distinction between fine 
suspension, colloidal condition, and true solution, so too the samo remark 
applies to the retention of such substances by porous media. Filter papors retain 
true precipitates, very thick papers keep back very fine suspensions, whilst 
porous membranes will prevent the passage of colloids (which pass through a 
filter) but allow substances really in solution to pass. But even theso last 
may be kept back by certain (somi-porous) membranes, which are still per¬ 
meable by solvents. Semi-porous membranes of this typo are formed, e.g. by 
the membranous precipitates of cupric ferrocyanide. Owing to such a dividing 
film between a solution of sugar and pure water, the latter can penetrate into 

• the sugar solution, which, howover, cannot diffuse into the water. If the 
liquids were originally at the same level on both sides of a dividing membrane, 
a difference of level (i.e. of pressuft) results. The process continues, until tho 
excess of pressure on the side of the sugar solution is equal to the osmotic •pressure 
of the latter, i.e. until the equilibrium is reached between the attraction of the 
sugar for the water (which causes a dilution of the sugar solution) and the excess 
of pressure which opposes tho influx of the water. 
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whilst examples of colloids are, e.g. glue, india-rubber, dextrin, 
enamel, tannin, albumin, extractive substances, silicic acid, etc. A 
suitable apparatus for dialysis is that shown in Figs. 6 and 7. In 
Fig. 6 the liquid to be dialysed is placed in the open bell-shaped 

glass vessel, over the 
bottom of which a 
parchment paper has 
been tied,whilst in Fig. 
7 'it is introduced into 
the ring, the bottom 
of which is also com¬ 
posed of parchment 
paper. This ring is 
made of wood, or 
better,of gutta-percha. 
The diameter of the 
parchment paper with 
which the bell or ring 
is covered must ex- 
p !0 0 , ceed that of the bell 

or ring by about 10 
cm.; it is moistened 
when drawn over the 
opening and secured 
by string or elastic 
bands, but must not 
be stretched absolutely 
tightly. The parch¬ 
ment paper must be 
free from any places 
which would allow 
liquid to pass when 
moistened on one side 
only; this is tested by 
y 1Qf 7 . placing pure water on 

the upper surface and 

observing whether moist spots appear on the underage. If faults 
are found they must be remedied by applying liquid albumin, 
coagulating it by heat. When the fiialyser has been proved to be 
trustworthy it is charged with the material <under examination. If 
the latter is quite fluid, the bell apparatus may be used, but if it 
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also contains solid substance the ring apparatus is preferable. Care 
must be taken that the height of the liquid in the dialyser does not 
exceed 1'5 cm., and then the membrane should be slightly immersed 
in the \flater in the outer vessel, the quantity of which should be at 
least four times as great as that of the liquid to be dialysed. For this 
purpose the bell is suspended in a suitable*, manner, as shown in the 
figure, whilst the ijng is simply allowed to float on the water. After 
24 hours half to three-quarters of the crystalloid substances will 
Jmve passed into fhe outer water, whilst the colloidal substances 
have remained in the dialyser; only traces, at most, of the colloids 
will have, simultaneously diffused into the exterior liquid. By 
jepeatedly bringing the dialyser into contact with fresh quantities 
of water it is possible eventually to separate the whole of the cry¬ 
stalloid substances from the colloidal substances. When only the 
colloidal portion is required the use of parchment thimbles (which 
can be purchased) is a very rapid method of effecting the separation. 
The liquid is introduced into this capsule, which is then suspended 
in a vessel through which flows a constant stream of water. Dialysis 
may frequently be of great use in forensic chemical investigations 
(see Sec. 201). 

Sep. 10. 

8. Extraction by Shaking and Continuous Extraction. 

In order to separate several substances which are 
in solution together, or to extract a dissolved sub¬ 
stance from its solution, a process may be used in 
which the solution is intermingled with other solvents, 
in which it is insoluble or only sparingly soluble, but 
which has a greater solvent action than the first 
solvent upon the substance. When the mixture of 
the two solvents which have been brought into 
intimate contact, usually by shaking, is allowed to 
stand, it separates into two layers, which can be 
separated from one another. In practice this is 
usually effected by means of a separating funnel, 

Fig. 8. 

As a n*le a relatively readily volatile solvent is 
used for the “shaking out” process, so that when 
it is evaporated the substance extracted from the 
first solution may b(f obtain*;!. 

The extraction of the substance in question from the first solution 
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is usually incomplete, but as the result of the Bhaking there is pro¬ 
duced a condition of equilibrium in the sense that the concentration 
of the substance to be extracted from the first solvent stands towards 
its concentration in the second solution in a relationship which is 
a constant for the substance in question and the two solvents. This 

constant is termed the 
distridution coefficient, 
an^ under 'normal 
conditions is equal to 
the ratio of the solu¬ 
bilities of^the two sub¬ 
stances in the respeo 
five solvents. If, for 
example, a single shak¬ 
ing of an aqueous so¬ 
lution with a definite 
amount of ether trans¬ 
fers l of a substance 
into the ethereal solu¬ 
tion, a second shaking 
of the separated aqu¬ 
eous layer with the 
same quantity of ether 
will again remove | of 
the substance remain¬ 
ing in solution, leaving 
still i dissolved in the 
water; whilst a third 
shaking will then leave 
only jJf of the original 
substance behind. In 
this way it is possible, 
as in the case of washing, to reach a point where the residue i8 
practically equal to nil. 

In cases where the distribution coefficient is unfavourable the 
result may only be attained by long-continued repetition of the 
process. In some cases, therefore, it is advisable to use%, process of 
continuous extraction instead of shaking. 

An extraction apparatus for liquids devised by H. Schwartz 1 is 
shown in Fig. 9. The solvent is heated to the boiling point in the 
1 ZeiLsch. anal. Chem., 23, 368. 
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boiling flask A. The vapours are conducted through the tube, the 
lower end of which terminates just below the cork, into D, whence 
they pasj into a reflux condenser (only the lower end of which is 
shown in the figure), and the condensed liquid falls back into D. From 
the lower end of the thistle funnel D it is delivered into the flask B 
* containing the liquid to bo extracted, rises dr#p by drop to the surface 
and, charged witlf tie extracted substance, flows back into A through 
the side lubulure in«the neck of B. Cj and C 2 are mercury seals. 

• Fig. 10 represents a universal extraction apparatus devised by 
Gadamer . 1 The tube a is connected with the boiling flask, whilst 
the reflux condenser is attached to the tube at b. The condensed 
liquid falls through c and d to the lower end of the spiral tube c 
containing the liquid to be extracted, through which it percolates in 
a long column. At the beginning of the extraction the tap/is closed, 
and mercury introduced through c until it reaches the opening from 
d into c, so raising the level of the liquid to be extracted above this 
opening. If solvents arc to be used -which are heavier than the 
liquid to be extracted (e.g. chloroform) the apparatus is reversed, a 
closed with a stopper, b connected with the boiling flask, and g with 
the condenser. For details of the construction of other types of 
extraction apparatus reference may he made to the sections on the 
subject in the Zeitschrift fur analylischc Chemie, e.g. 41, 691 et sej. 
Partheil’s apparatus, for example, is particularly effective . 2 

It is unnecessary to deal more fully here with the extraction of 
solid substances, which is of importance in quantitative analysis. 
It is described in tho introduction to quantitative analysis. 

Separation of Volatile from Non-volatile Substances. 

The processes used for the separation of volatile substances from 
those which arc non-volatilo or only slightly volatile arc evaporation, 
distillation, ignition, and sublimation. The first two are always 
concerned with liquids, and the others with solid substances. 

Sec. 11. 

9. Evaporation. 

This process is one of those most frequently used in analytical 
'chemistry. * 

It is invariably chosen when it is desired to evaporate completely 

1 Archie, d. Pham., 237 , 6 $; Zeitsch. anal. Chan., 41 , 693 . 

1 Zeitsch. Vntersveh. Rohr. Qenussm., 6,1049 ; Zeitsch. anal. Chtm.a 42 , 127 . 
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or partially a volatile liquid, the esoaping vapour irom which it is 
not of importance to recover. 

For example, liquids, such as the washings from a precipitate, 
are evaporated to ascertain whether they contain in solution soluble 
non-volatile substances; or the solvent is completely expelled from 
solutions, when it is a question of obtaining the dissolved substances 1 
in solid or liquid form; or only a part of the sblilent is evaporated 
when the concentration of a solution is required (e.g. for the 
crystallisation of a dissolved substance). * 

It is also a common practice to remove volatile substances (e.g. 
carbon dioxide, ammonia, hydrogen chloride) from aqueous solutions, 
by the simultaneous evaporation of part of the water (which is sub¬ 
sequently replaced when it is desired to keep the concentration the 
same in other respects). 

Evaporation consists, as its name indicates, in the conversion of 
the liquid into vapour. In the majority of cases this is effected by 
heating, either to boiling point or even to a temperature below the 
boiling point. 

Exposure to the air or in a closed vessel from which the vapours 
are continually removed (e.g. by suction or by absorbent substances) 
may also be used for evaporating liquids. Even if heat is not used 
for the purpose the process is known as evaporation. Agents used 
for the absorption of the vapour formed on evaporating aqueous 
solutions include concentrated sulphuric acid, calcium chloride, 
phosphorus pentoxide, etc. 

Evaporation by heat is usually carried out either in basins of 
porcelain or platinum, or (when it is only a question of increasing the 
concentration) in glaBS vessels, especially boiling flasks, and unless 
there are reasons against it, the liquid is preferably heated to its 
boiling point. Whon boiling flasks arc used the removal of the vapour 
may be accelerated by blowing a current of air through the vessel 
or by suction. A suitable current of air may be produced by using 
a retort with its neck inclined upwards and its tubulurc open. 

If in the use of basins for a long-continued evaporation there is 
a risk of the contents becoming contaminated by falling dust, etc., 
the basins Bhould be covered over, but in such a manner that a space 
is left for the escape of vapour. A large glass funnel, which may be 
fixed in an inverted position over the basin by means of a clamp, is 
suitable for this purpose. It is fixed at ap angle so that drops’ oi 
liquid condensing on its side can drop from its lowest point into a 
1 This is termed evaporation to dryness. 
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vessel placed beneath it. Still better results are obtained by the use of 
Victor Meyer’s protective funnel, which has its edges turn’ed inwards, 
as show# in Fig. 11. 

Instead of a funnol a glass plate or clock glass may be fixed in 
an inclined position over the basin by means of a clamp. Larger 
basins may be covered by washed 1 filtef papa-, which may bo 
stretched across a Souble wooden hoop. This is clamped in a stand. 

This precaution*)! covering the basin is only essential in the case 
bf the most accurate work; it can usually be dispensed with if the 
evaporation is carried out in a dust-free place, preferably with the 
aid of suction, and in not too long a time. 

• Gas-burners are nearly always used for heating, a direct flame 
being applied beneath dishes, whilst wire gauze is placed between 
the flame and boiling flasks; if a moro 
regulated heat is required as, for example, 
in the case of evaporation to dryness, re¬ 
course is had to water-baths, sand-baths, or 
iron or asbestos plates, which are heated 
with gas. Electrically heated plates, which 
can readily be maintained at constant tem¬ 
perature, arc particularly suitable for this 
purpose. Further particulars are given in 
Sec. 19 (Heating apparatus). If it is a 
question of evaporation to remove inflam¬ 
mable organic solvents, such as alcohol, Fro. 11. 

ether, petroleum spirit, or carbon bisulphide, 
care must be taken that the vapours are not ignited by the heating 
flame. In such cases electrically-heated plates or a water-bath with 
a small flame are used, or simply a vessel filled with hot water in 
which is immersed the flask containing the solution to be evaporated. 
It is advisable not merely to evaporate very volatile substances, but 
also to distil them from a slightly heated water-bath (Sec. 12), 
and to close the receiver with a stopper through which passes a tube 
communicating with the air outside. 

If the temperature should exceed 100° in tho course of evapora¬ 
tion to dryqpss, spirting may easily occur through the formation 
of steam in the partially solidified residue. This may be prevented 
by stirring the mass with a gl#ss rod. 

1 To prevont tho vapours, especially when they are acid, from dissolving 
from the paper compounds of iron, calcium, etc., which might then drop into 
the liquid , 
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To prevent the temperature exceeding 100° water-baths are used. 
Pig. 12 represents a simple form of water-bath, and Pig. 13 a form in 
which the water is always kept at a constant level by means of the 
connection with the water supply a, and an overflow pipe b. 

Water-baths arc provided with 
a series of copper or, better, porce¬ 
lain rings fitting into each other, 
so that the opening can 'be made 
wider or narrower according to the 
circumference of the vessel to be 
heated. 

A drawback in connection with 
evaporation is that porcelain dishes 
and glass vessels, the use of which 
can hardly be avoided in the 
evaporation of large quantities of 
liquids, are somewhat attacked, so 
t hat the liquid in question becomes 
more or less contaminated, and 
this interferes with more accurate 
analysis. We mention this point, 
which will be dealt with more fully 
in connection with quantitative 
analysis, only to call attention to 
the fact that alkaline liquids should not be evaporated in glass 
vessels, for at the boiling point they attack the glass to a consider¬ 
able extent. 

Hence specially resistant varieties of glass, such as the “Jena 
apparatus glass, ' which only have this drawback to a very slight 
extent, if at ail, are now made for chemical work. 
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Sec. 12. 

10. Distillation. 

If a volatile liquid is converted into the form of vapour, but 
again condensed to a liquid which is collected, the process is termed 
distillation. By this means, as by the process of evaporation, it is 
possible to separate substances oftdifferent volatility from one 
another. Except in cases whore the process is used to recover a 
volatile substance, distillation is used for the purpose of separating 
a very inflammable volatile liquid, e.g. ether, from a solution, so as 
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to avoid the risk of igniting the vapours incurred in a simple evapora¬ 



tion. The apparatus required for carrying out a, distillation consists 
firstly of a vessel in which 
the liquid is to he trans¬ 
formed into vapour (usually 
by heat), then of a connec¬ 
tion in which the vapour is 
cooled and so condensed to 
liquid, and thirdly of a col¬ 
lecting vessel (receiver) for 
this liquid, known as the 
diitiUale. 

Kg. 14 represents one 
of the commonest forms of 
laboratory distillation ap¬ 
paratus. 

Fig. 15 represents an 
apparatus, the distillation 
flask of which has a ther¬ 
mometer introduced into its 
neck. Since, the vapours 
escaping from the boiling 
liquid sweep round the ther- • 
mometer bulb, the boiling 
point of the liquid is shown. This temperature frequently affords a 
means of identifying a substance. , 
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If several volatile substances are present in a liquid, it is, in many 
cases, impossible to separate the different individuals in accordance 
with their different volatility by means of distillation, since jvith the 
rise in the boiling temperature the vapours of the more volatile 
substances become mixed with those of the less volatile substances. 
The so-called fraelional distillation (i.c. the separate collection of 
fractions distilling within definite limits of temperature, and their 
repeated redistillation), although it does not «ffcct a completely 
quantitative separation, yet enables quite pure fractions to be 
obtained. 

Inasmuch as fractional distillation is hardly ever u^d in qualita¬ 
tive analysis in the restricted sense in which it is dealt with in this 
book, but is mainly employed in the investigation of organic sub¬ 
stances, with which we are not concerned here, a more detailed 
description of the process and an outline of the particular eases to 
which it is applicable are omitted. 

Distillation is the process by means o[ which spring water ot tap 
water, which invariably contains a more or less considerable quantity 
of dissolved substances (calcium, magnesium, sodium, carbonate, 
sulphate, chlorine ions, etc.), is freed from these for analytical purposes. 
For the preparation of distilled water in considerable quantities 
copper distillation vessels are used with cooling worms of pure tin. 
If the condensing tube is made of copper the water may easily be 
contaminated with that metal. It is host to keep distilled water in 
stoneware jars, and it must be protected from the influence of the 
laboratory air, from which it can readily absorb acid or ammoniacal 
vapours . 1 It is, therefore, advisable to make a routine practice of 
testing the purity of distilled water, in order to discover possible 
faults in the condensing worm. The durability of the latter is 
considerably increased by twisting strips of zinc round it, since these 
form a galvanic protection against the action of the cooling water. 
Smaller quantities of distilled water are prepared in glass flasks, but 
it is advisable to use a condenser of resistant (e.g. Jena) glass. 

Sec. 13. 

11. Ignition. , 

II it is required to remove from solid substances their volatile 
constituents, the same means as described in the case of evaporation 

1 The distilled water in washing-bottles invariably contains carbon dioxide 
derived from the bubbles of air breathed into jt, and itis necessary to remomher 
.this in certain cases. 
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may be used to convert them into the form of vapour. As a rule a 
degree of heat varying with the volatility of the substance to bo 
removed is applied, and the process may be described as gentle 
heating, heating (e.g. in drying), or ignition. 

Thus carbon dioxide may be expelled from calcium carbonate 
• (kilning of lime) and water from calcium hyil oxide by ignition, and 
ammonium saltswnay be removed in the same way from a mixture 
of salts which contains them. 

( In addition to being ignited for this purpose, substances are also 
sometimes ignited to change their condition without causing them 
to volatilise, as, for example, in the conversion of a loose clay readily 
soluble in sulphuric acid into a hard baked mass less soluble in 
sulphuric acid. Lastly, in analytical work the substance under 
examination is often ignited, so as to obtain data from its 
behaviour at tho ignition temperature for conclusions as to its 
general nature, its resistance to heat, its fusibility, or the presence or 
absence of organic substances, etc. 

Crucibles are the vessels ordinarily used for ignition. For 
analytical purposes smaller crucibles or small flat dishes (crucible 
lids) of porcelain, platinum, silver, iron, quartz glass, or glass tubes 
fused together at one end are used according to the conditions. 
These arc heated over a strong gas flame or sometimes over a blow¬ 
pipe flame, or in many cases in an electric oven. 

For details as to the methods of using crucibles, sec the end of 
Sec. 15, pp. 58 and 5b, and with reference to the heating, see Sec. 19. 

Sec. 14. 

12. Sublimation. 

When solid substances are converted, by heating, into vapours 
which are then condensed again by cooling, tho process is termed 
sublimation, and the volatilised and recondenscd substance a 
sublimate. Whether a substance melts when heated and then, as 
the temperature rises, boils (or distils), or whether it sublimes without 
melting, depends upon whether its vapour pressure even at a tem¬ 
perature below its melting point is equal to the atmospheric pressure 
(when it sublimes) or whether it is not equal to it until after the 
melting point has been passed (when it melts and distils). In 
practice, however, it is usuaf also to speak of sublimation when the 
condensed substance'solidifies again at tho ordinary temperature. 
Thus, for example, sulphur when heated first melts and then distils. 
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and solidifies again on cooling to the ordinary temperature. If the 
experiment is tried on a small scale a sublimate is obtained in which 
the minute drops first formed may still be plainly observed. 

As a rule sublimation is used for the separation of different 
volatile substances. In analysis it is of the greatest importance for 
the identification of iruny substances, e.g. arsenic. The form of 
sublimation vessels varies widely according to Si# volatility of the 
substance. Sublimation for analytical purposes js, as a rule,*effected 
in a small glass tube closed by fusion only at one end. When the 
sublimation is to be carried out in a current of hydrogen or carbon 
dioxide, a tube open at both ends, and usually constricted beyond 
the place to be heated, is used, into which t,ho substance to be sub¬ 
limed is introduced either directly or in a platinum or porcelain 
boat. 

Sec. 15. 

13. Melting, Decomposition, and Explosive Fusion. 

By melting is understood the conversion of a substance into the 
fluid condition under the influence of heat. It is a property of 
every substance at a definite temperature, and its determination 
may be used for the recognition or identification of the substance. 

The test is frequently employed, especially in the case of organic 
substances. The usual method is to place a small quantity of the 
substance in a narrow glass tube drawn out to a still finer tube, the 
bottom of which is closed by fusion. This is attached by means of 
a narrow rubber band to a thermometer in such a %vay that the part 
containing the substance under examination is at the same level as 
the mercury bulb. Both are immersed in a suitable bath and heated 
together, and the reading of the thermometer is taken at the moment 
when the substance is seen to melt in the narrow tube. For other 
methods of determining the melting point reference may be made to 
the Zeitsclmft fur analytische Chemie. The presence of foreign 
bodies usually lowers the melting point of a substance (cf. p. 30). 

If a solid substance is introduced into a melted one, or if a mixture 
of two or more substances is heated until one of them melts, reactions 
may take place between the now fluid substance and that which has 
not yet melted at the temperature reached, as described in Sec. 31 
i.e. in so far as there is any action at ail, there may either be simple 
solution or a chemical reaction accompanied by solution. Instances 
of the first process are to be found in the melting together of fats or 
resins, and also of metals (in which case chemical compounds are, of 
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course, frequently formed); whilst examples of the latter process 
are afforded by the fusion of barium sulphate with sodium carbonate. 
This is the form in which the process is mainly used for analytical 
purposes. 

When substances which are insoluble or dissolve with difficulty 
in water and acids are altered or decomposed by .fusion with other 
substances in suf.h»a way that they, or rather the new compounds 
producefl, are rendered soluble in water or acids, the process is termed 
decomposition. 

Substances for the analysis of which the process of decomposition 
is particularly necessary, include the sulphates of the alkaline earth 
metals, many silicates, and many aluminium compounds. The 
ordinary fusion agent is sodium carbonate or potassium carbonate, 
or better still, a mixture of the two in the proportion of their mole¬ 
cular weights, which melts more readily than the separate alkali 
carbonates. In certain cases barium hydroxide may be used in place 
of alkali carbonate. Potassium hydrogen sulphate, or sodium 
hydrogen sulphate, is also frequently employed for the decom¬ 
position of ignited oxides, etc. In the case of these two latter fusion 
agent-s the temperature must not be raised too high, for their action 
depends upon the fact that they decompose into neutral alkali 
sulphate and free sulphuric acid. The latter thus acts more effec¬ 
tively at this higher temperature than if the substance were boiled 
with concentrated sulphuric acid. But if the temperature is raised 
beyond the point at which even slight white fumes of sulphuric acid 
are visible, the sulphuric acid escapes, and the fused mass loses its 
most active constituent. Hence the heating is continued for a long 
time, but only at a temperature sufficient to keep the mixture fused, 
and the crucible is kept covered. 1 

Metals and the residues left on dissolving metals in nitric acid 
are frequently fused with a mixture of sodium carbonate and sulphur, 
or with the “ liver of sulphur,” prepared by the previous fusion of 
these two substances. The process is preferably carried out in a 
porcelain crucible, which to prevent loss of sulphur is kept covered. 

When it is desired in the process of fusion or decomposition to 
effect simultaneous reduction or oxidation (cf. Sec. 10), substances 
are used as tlie fusion agents or are mixed with the fused mass, 
which are capable of absorbing oxygen (potassium cyanide, sodium 

. 1 It tho mass has been heated too strongly before decomposition is complete, 

it may be allowed to cool, strong sulphuric aoid added so that hydrosulphate is 
again formed, and the heating re T ' 00 * a ' 1 
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formate, eto.) or of liberating it. Of the latter special mention may 
be made of alkali nitrates, chlorates, ferroxides, persulphatcs, and 
percarbonates, When they are used the reaction may be intensified 
almost to an explosive degree. This is known as “ explosive'fusion.” 

The aim of this form of fusion is either to obtain the oxidation 
product (as, for example; when arsenic sulphide is fused with potas¬ 
sium nitrate to obtain potassium arsenate), or iteisoused as a means 
of proving the presence or absence of a substance (as when, for 
example, a test for nitrates or chlorates is applied, by observing 
whether the substance under examination behaves explosively when 
fused with potassium cyanide, etc.). In the first case the absolutely 
dry mixture, of the substance and the explosive agent's introduced 
little by little into a red-hot crucible. For the latter kind of tests 
only small quantities should be used, preferably on thin iron or 
platinum foil or in a small metal spoon. 

In analytical processes fusion and decomposition is carried out, 
according to the conditions, in crucibles of platinum, silver, or nickel, 
which are fixed in a triangle resting on the ring of a suitable stand 
over a gas, spirit, or petrol lamp (sec Sec. 19). Fusions on a smaller 
scale are also frequently carried out in a small glass tube closed by 
fusion at one end. With regard to bead reactions, see Sec. 21. 

The choice of the crucible to be used depends upon the nature of 
the substance to be fused. 

Platinum crucibles are for most purposes the most resistant. In 
the cases mentioned below, in which they cannot be used, porcelain 
crucibles are usually employed, but have the disadvantage that 
allowance has to be made for their glazed surface being attacked to 
a certain extent by the fusion agents. Alkali hydroxides and 
peroxides have a very pronounced action upon porcelain crucibles, 
and crucibles of nickel or iron (or silver in the case of alkali 
hydroxides) must be used with these fusion agents. Silver crucibles 
will not stand being heated to a high temperature. 

Different forms of triangles are used according to the nature of 
the crucible material. Porcelain, nickel, iron, and silver 1 crucibles 
may bo fixed in a triangle of iron wire; platinum crucibles will 
be attacked by the iron. In such cases platinum wire triangles 
(Fig. 16) are used, or iron triangles with platinum points projecting 
inwards on each of the sides ; 2 or trj^ngles, the Bide wires of which 

1 Silver crucibles must not be placed in platinum triangles, or an alloy will 
be formed. 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 39, 661. 
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are passed through small tubes of biscuit porcelain (clay pipe stems) 
or of quartz glass. If these small tubes are too thick they prevent 
the free access of the flame to the crucible; this drawback is 
obviated in the form of pipeclay triangle 
shown in Fig. 17. 

Decompositions with alkali carbonates, (f. 
with barium hytfrcfcide, or alkali hydrosul- 
phatcs afe carried oqt in platinum crucibles. 1 

* A brief outline may be given here of 
certain precautionary rules to be followed to 
protect platinum vessels from injury. No 
substances which emit chlorine 2 must bo Fio. in. 

treated in platinum vessels. Alkali nitrates, 3 
hydroxides or cyanides, metals and sulphides must not be fused 
in them, nor must they be used for the ignition of readily re¬ 
ducible metallic oxides, salts of heavy metals with organic acids, 
and phosphates in the presence of organic compounds. Lastly, 
platinum crucibles are injured by being heated in a luminous and 
therefore smoky flame. This renders the platinum soft and brittle 
through the formation of platinum carbide. Moreover, care must be 
taken that a platinum crucible, 
which has been brought to white 
heat over a blow-pipe flame is 
not suddenly exposed to a blast 
of cold air by rapidly cutting off 
the gas supply, or it may easily 
become slightly cracked. Dirty 
platinum crucibles may be cleaned 
with moist sea sand, the granules 
of which are rounded and do 
not scratch. Jf spots are left 
which cannot be removed in this 
way, potassium hydrosulphato or 
borax is fused in the crucibles, the mass boiled with water, and the 
crucibles again polished with sand. 

1 Platinum 4s somewhat attacked in fusions with alkali carbonates, so that 

small quantities of tho latter may be found in the fused mass (L. L. de Koninck, 
Zcilsch. anal. Chcm., 18,569). • 

2 Uonce, e.g. fused masses which contain nitrates must not be dissolved out 
of tho crucible with hydrochloric acid, but must be soaked in water and separated 
from the crucible beforo being treated with acid. 

8 When they are not mixed with a corresponding quantity of alkali carbonate. 
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Cold fused masses may be detached from platinum crucibles 
either by making the crucible red-hot and placing it on a thick cold 
iron plate (when cold, the mass usually separates cleanly from the 
platinum, although the crucible may readily be injured in this way), 
or after complete cooling the crucible is again heated until the edge 
of the fused mass»again*begins to melt, once more cooled, and, after 
the addition of sufficient water to cover the mails fompletely, again 
heated over a flame. If the crucible is free fr^m rough pflints the 
fused mass will now dissolve cleanly from the interior of the crucible/ 
It is not advisable to loosen the fused mass by pressing the sides of 
the crucible. 

Sec. 16. . 

14. Oxidation and Reduction. 

By oxidation in the more restricted sense is understood the 
combination of a substance with oxygen ; by reduction the reverse 
process, the separation of a substance previously combined with 
oxygen from this combination. 

The combustion of carbon (charcoal) to form carbon dioxide, of 
hydrogen to form water, and the formation of lead oxide by heating 
metallic lead in the air are oxidation processes, whilst the separation 
of mercury on heating mercury oxide is a reduction process. 

In many cases both these processes take place simultaneously. 
When iron ore (ferric oxide) is heated with carbon (charcoal) the iron 
oxide is reduced to metallic iron, whilst the carbon is oxidised to 
carbon monoxide or dioxide. In this case the carbon is termed the 
reducing agent (which is itself oxidised) and the iron oxide is the 
oxidising agent (which itself undergoes reduction). 

In a wider sense the terms are also applied to analogous pro¬ 
cesses, the combination of a metal with chlorine or with acid radicles 
in general, for example, being described as oxidation, and the separa¬ 
tion of a metal from such a combination as reduction. 

According to this the precipitation of a copper from a cupric 
sulphate solution by metallic zinc is to be regarded as analogous to 
the ignition of iron oxide with carbon. The zinc acts as a reducing 
agent, and is oxidised to zinc sulphate, the copper sulphate as an 
oxidising agent, and is reduced to copper. ' 

Since, as was explained above (p. 24), it is a matter of indifference 
which anion is present in such processes, one can also say here that 
metallic zinc is the reducing agent (being oxidised to zinc ion), and 
1 Stockmann, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 15, 283. 
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that the cupric ion is the oxidising agent (being reduced to metallic 
copper). 

In all the examples cited above the oxidation may be represented 
as a manifestation of the previously unexercised valencies of a metal 
or in general of an electropositive substance, through its combination 
with an electronegative one (oxygen, acid radicle), or through its 
conversion into flic* cation condition; whilst the reduction may bo 
represented as the neparation of the electropositive substance from 
flic combined (cation) condition in an elementary form. 

If an electropositive substance forms a series of compounds in 
which it is present with different valency, the conversion of the lower 
states of valency into the higher is an oxidation process, and the 
conversion of the higher into the lower state a reduction process. 

When ferrous oxide is converted by ignition with oxygen into 
ferric oxide, there is undoubtedly an oxidation process iu the strictest 
sense: 

2Fc0+0=Fe 2 0 3 . 

Hence by analogy the reaction of the conversion of ferrous 
chloride into ferric chloride, 2FeCl 2 +(Jl»—2FeCl 3 , is also an oxidation 
process. 

Expressed as an ion formula this process may he represented as 
2Fe"-j~0I 2 =2Fe' • • -[ 2C1', i.e. the ferrous ion is oxidised to ferric ion, 
while a new cation charge is given to it. The oxidising agent chlorine 
is reduced, while it changes its condition from that of an element 
into that of an anion. 

If, on the other hand, stannous chloride is made to act upon 
ferric chloride, the latter is reduced to ferrous chlorido, whilst the 
former is oxidised to stannic chloride : 

2FcCl 3 +SnCl 2 =2B’cCl 2 +SnCl 4 , or 2Fe - "-|-Su"—2Fe"-fSn"\ 

The oxidation here consists in the formation of cation, i.c. the 
increase in the cation charge of the tin, whilst the reduction consists 
in the discharging of the ferric cation to leave ferrous cation. 

If, in the oxidation of ferrous chloride to ferric chloride, elementary 
chlorine has an oxidising action, in which it is reduced to chlorine 
anion, its action upon, c.g. potassium iodide, in which it is also reduced 
to the anion'eondition while liberating free iodine, must also be an 
oxidising action: , 

2KI+Cl 2i =2KCl+I 2 , or 2I'+C1 2 =I 2 +2C1'. 

In this case, then, the oxidation is a discharge of an anion, and 
the reduction the formation of an anion. “ 
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Speaking generally, therefore, the following statements may be 
made: An electropositive substance (e.g. hydrogen or a metal) is 
oxidised (acting for its part as a reducing agent) when it exerts its 
valency (when, in aqueous solution, it forms anions). It is reduced 
when it is separated frogi a compound (when, in aqueous solution, its 
cations are discharged). 

An electronegative substance (oxygen, chlorine^ acid radicle) has 
an oxidising action (is itself reduced) when it* exerts its valencies 
(when, in aqueous solution, it forms anions). It is oxidised (has^i 
reducing action) when it is liberated from its compounds—when its 
anions are discharged. • 

As was pointed out on p. 31, the metals may be arranged in hn 
order of tension in the sense that those which come first in the series 
invariably precipitate from their compounds those which follow. 
This is a consequence of the differences in the degree of electro¬ 
affinity ; the less “ noble,” more positive metal always acts as a 
reducing agent upon the compounds of the more “ noble,” less 
positive metals. Thus, for example, copper precipitates silver from 
silver solutions, but is itself precipitated from its solution by zinc. 

There is also a similar series in the case of electro-negative sub¬ 
stances in which the more strongly negative always has an oxidising 
influence on the more weakly negative, and forces it out of its com¬ 
binations. 

Thus chlorine liberates bfomine from bromides (i.e. oxidises them), 
whilst bromine has an oxidising action upon iodides, i.c. liberates 
iodine from them. 

Oxidation processes, however, may also follow such a course that 
a negative substance such as oxygen exerts its valencies upon a 
substance which otherwise has a negative action, c.g. sulphur, which 
is oxidised with the formation of sulphur dioxide, or, when more 
strongly oxidised, yields sulphur trioxide: 

S-j-O^—SOg; 2 SO 24 -O 2 — 2SO3. 

In this case sulphur has an electropositive action towards oxygen. 

Characteristic instances of this are the reduction of nitric acid to 
ammonia by hydrogen (zinc or iron with hydrochloric jcid): 

HN0 s +8H-N%+3H 2 0. 

In this case the nitrogen in combination, with negative oxygen 
towards which it has a positive action) is liberated from that com- 
binatio®, and then combines with the positive hydrogen (towards 
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which it behaves as a substance with a negative action), and, in the 
widest sense of the term, oxidises it. 

The fact that oxidation and reduction processes are very fre¬ 
quently associated with the formation or discharge of ions affords 
an explanation of the well-known observation that a substance has 
a stronger action at the moment of liberation (in statu nascendi). 
The separate ions*which have been liberated from the molecular 
combination, and have not yet reunited to form another molecule, 
tan then be exceptionally active. Thus, in the example last mentioned 
the reduction is effected by the hydrogen in statu nascendi, whereas 
elementary hydrogen does not have this effect. The energetic 
ifeidising action of ozone ( i.e. of the modification of oxygen con¬ 
taining three atoms in its molecule) is also obviously to be attributed 
to the fact that an atom is readily split off from the ozone molecule, 
and that the free atoms are able to exert their electropositive charac¬ 
teristics to a much more pronounced extent than when they are in 
combination in the molecule. 

Oxidation and reduction processes may play various parts in 
chemical reactions. 

Two dissolved substances may react with each other, and both pro¬ 
ducts of the reaction remain in solution, as e.g. in the case of the action 
of stannous chloride upon ferric chloride: 2 FeCl 34 SnCl 2 = 2 FeCl 2 
4 SnCl 4 . Or one of the substances may be precipitated, as e.g. in 
the action of stannous chloride upon mercuric chloride, in which 
mercurous chloride is precipitated : 2 HgCl 2 +SnCl 2 =Hg 2 Cl 2 +SnCl 4 . 

Again, a solid substance may be dissolved, and the products 
of the reaction may then either remain in solution, as e.g. in the 
reduction of ferric chloride by zinc : Zn42Fe(Jl 3 =FeCl 2 +ZnCl 2 ; 
or may be partially separated as a solid substance (as in the precipi¬ 
tation of copper by zinc): Zu+CuS0 4 —ZnSO 4 +0u; or may 
partially escape in the form of gas (e.g. as in the solution of zinc in 

acid): Zn4H 2 S0,t—ZnS0 4 4H 2 . 

Or a gas may act upon a solution, as e.g. sulphur dioxide upon 
an acid chromate solution : 3S0 2 +H2Cr 2 0 7 =Cr 2 (S0 4 )5+H 2 0 (in 
this case everything remains in solution); or as in the case of 
the action of hydrogen sulphide upon ferric chloride : 2FeCl 3 4H 2 S 
=2FeCl 2 42HCl4S (in which case sulphur is expelled by the chlorine 
ion and is precipitated). • 

Two substances ljiay also act upon one another in the fused 
condition (see p. 56). 

Solid substances may interact, as in the metallurgical separation 
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of metals by ignition with charcoal, whilst gases may act upon 
solids, upon liquids, and upon other gases, as in combustion, reduction 
in a current of hydrogen, etc. 

A description of the different methods used in carrying out 
oxidation and reduction processes may be omitted here, since they 
are dealt with in connection with all the other processes (cf. in ‘ 
particular, Sec. 15, p. 57; Secs. 20 and 21, ihftnS reactions, bead 
tests, blowpipe tests). , * 

It only remains to be mentioned that in accordance with tin 
definition given above, whereby oxidation consists in the formation 
of cations, or the discharge of anions, an oxidation process invariably 
takes place in electrolysis at the positive pole, the anode, whilst 
there is a reduction process at the cathode, where cations are dis¬ 
charged or anions formed. In this case the two parts of the com¬ 
plementary process are spacially separated. Occasionally the 
oxidising or reducing action of electrolysis is used even in qualitative 
analysis. 

Sec. 17. 

IS. Neutralisation, Determination of the Reaction of a 
Solution. 

Solutions of acids contain hydrogen ions. They have a sour 
taste, and dissolve metals, etc. Solutions of bases contain hydroxyl 
ions ; they are termed alkaline (because ouly the hydroxides of the 
alkali and alkaline earth metals are soluble in water to any material 
extent), they have a characteristic so-called soap-lye 1 taste, and 
when sufficiently concentrated have a corrosive action. 

If equivalent quantities of acids and bases (i.e. such as contain 
or can liberate corresponding quantities of hydrogen and hydroxyl 
ions) are made to react with each other, these hydrogen and hydroxy! 
ions combine to form water, 2 and the acid radicles and metals present 
unite to form salts, or remain as anions or cations in solution. 

Such a salt or salt solution iB neither acid nor alkaline; it is there¬ 
fore termed neutral and the process of the reciprocal saturation of 
acid and base neutralisation. 3 

1 The name originated from the fact that solutions of alkali hydroxides aro 
termed “ lyes,” as, for example, potash iye (KOH solution), soda lye (NaOH 
solution). 

* The solution then contains only as many hydrogen and hydroxyl ions as 
does pure water. These need not be taken into account in the following outline. 

• Neutralisation between acids and bases may also obviously occur when 
one of the two constituents is a solid, as e.g. in the interaction of solid calcium 
hydroxidg and hydrochloric acid, or of solid tartaric acid and sodium hydroxide 
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The reaction takes place in this way when acids and bases of 
equal strength are brought into contact. 

But if a strong acid is made to act upon a weak base, or, on the 
other hand, a strong base upon a weak acid, hydrolysis, as described 
on pp. 27, 28, takes place; i.e. notwithstanding the fact that the 
quantities of metal and acid radicle cor reaped, ai*d may also yield 
in solid form (e.ff. by evaporating the solution) a neutral salt, as 
defined Ai Sec. 19 ; # yet if the solution contains more hydrogen or 
hydroxyl ions than does water, it will show an acid or alkaline 
character. It is, therefore, necessary to add a more or less con¬ 
siderable excess of the weak constituent to establish a condition of 
equilibrium, in which the solution contains no hydrogen or hydroxyl 
ions, i.e. is of neutral character as defined above. 

In analytical practice the acid, alkaline, or neutral condition of a 
solution is recognised by its behaviour towards certain colouring 
matters of natural occurrence obtained from plants, such as litmus 
or turmeric, or artificially prepared ones, such as mcthvl orange or 
phcnolphthalein. These colouring matters are termed indicators, 
and the colorations which acid, alkaline, or neutral solutions give 
with them arc termed the reaction of the solution. Hence a particular 
solution is said to have an acid, alkaline, or neutral reaction. 

In qualitative analysis indicators are used almost exclusively 
in the form of strips of paper, test papers, which are saturated with 
the particular colouring matter. This is moistened with the liquid 
under examination 1 (the test paper is dipped into it), and any change 
of colour noted. 

Litmus colouring matter is naturally blue, but is turned red by 
acids. Turmeric is yellow, and is changed to brown by alkaline 
liquids. Methyl orange is yellow, and becomes red with acids. 
Phenoiphthalein is colourless, and is changed to red by alkaline 
liquids, although it is again decolorised by very strong alkaline 
solutions. 

As a rule the only test papers used are blue and red litmus paper 
(the latter being turned blue by alkaline solutions) and yellow 
tin meric paper. 

The change of colour in indicators depends upon the fact that 
the colouring fnatters in question arc acids, the ions of which are of a 

• solution. An acid may also bo neutralised by the action of a carbonato, because 
tho free carbonic acid liberated by the other acid is decomposed into water and 
carbon dioxido, which lattCt escapes. 

1 In testing alcoholic liquids the litmus paper must first bo moistened with 
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different colour from that of the undissociated acid molecules. In 
acid solutions their dissociation is prevented by the hydrogen ion 
concentration of the solution, and the colour is that of the un¬ 
dissociated molecule. In alkaline liquids the molecules of the 
colouring matter are dissociated, and the colour of the ions is mani¬ 
fested. 1 

The prevention of the dissociation (».e. the, change of the ion 
coloration into that of the undissociated molecules) corresponds to a 
proportion of hydrogen ions in the liquid under examination, varying 
according to whether the indicator is a stronger or weaker acid. 

Thus methyl orange, is a relatively strong acid. It is not sensitive 
towards weak acids (i.e. docs not give a red coloration with thenj). 
On the other hand, phenolphthaloin is a weak acid, the dissociation 
of which is readily prevented, lienee the red colour of its ions 
disappears as soon as the solution contains more hydrogen ions than 
correspond to pure water. It is, therefore, sensitive towards weak 
acids. 

The difference between the two indicators becomes obvious, e.g. 
in the neutralisation of phosphoric acid. When sodium hydroxide 
is added to an aqueous solution of phosphoric acid a change of colour 
is indicated by methyl orange, if sodium dihydrogen phosphate, 
NaH 2 P0 4 , is formed, whereas such a solution still shows an acid 
reaction towards phenolphthaloin; but if more sodium hydroxide 
is added the colour changes to red, as soon as the whole of the 
phosphate has been converted into Aisodium hydrogen phosphate. 

Conversely, methyl orange is sensitive towards weak bases, whilst 
phenolphthalein is insensitive. 

Litmus colouring matter occupies an intermediate position between 
methyl orange and phenolphthalein as regards its acid character, 
whilst turmeric colouring has about the same character as phenol¬ 
phthalein. 

A detailed description of these characteristics would be of 
relatively little importance in connection with qualitative analysis. 
This point will be dealt with more fully in connection with the 
volumetric processes of quantitative analysis, in which indicators 
play a very important part. • 

1 The dissociation into ions is accompanied by an inner transformation in 
the colouring matter molecule, upon which the ached change of colour depends. 
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Sec. 18. 

16. The Generation and Use of Gases. 

The generation of a gas, i.e. the evolution of a gaseous substance, 
invariably takes place when a chemical reaction occurs in which 
a gas is produced, as, for example, ht the .decomposition of 
potassium chloAt* by heat into potassium chloride and oxygen: 
KC'IOj— KOI +30 ; # or in the solution of calcium carbonate in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, in which carbon dioxide is evolved: Ca00 3 -|-2HC1 
=C'aCI 2 -fH 2 0-f C0 2 ; or when in the solution of a gas the con¬ 
ditions (pressure or temperature) arc so altered that the gas can no 
longer remain in solution, as r.g. in the reduction of pressure on 
opening a bottle of soda-water. 

This last case hardly ever occurs in analytical chemistry, except in 
connection with the separation of dissolved gases (carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen sulphide, etc.) from a liquid. 'This is nearly aways done 
by boiling the gas out of the liquid. The evolution of gases in 
chemical reactions may afford the means of detecting the presence 
of substances which under definite conditions escape in gaseous 
form, and it is also of importance when a gas is to be used as a reagent 
and is prepared for that purpose. 

Obviously the process is essentially the same in each case, the 
only difference being that in the latter case it is carried out upon a 
somewhat larger scale. 

A\\e methods most trecpaently employed m the preparation oi 
gases tor analytical purposes aie all based upon the action oi an acid 
upon a solid substance. For example, carhon dioxide is generated 
from marble and hydrochloric acid, hydrogen from zinc and sulphuric 
acid, hydrogen sulphide from iron sulphide and hydrochloric acid. 
We, therefore, rcstrictourselves here to a description of these methods. 
Details of other methods of generating gases (e.g. the generation of 
hydrogen by heating sodium formate) will be given in the appropriate 
places. 

For the generation of gas from a solid substance and a liquid 
(almost invariably an acid), the apparatus almost exclusively used 
at the present time are those with continuous action, i.e. those in 
which the current of gas is interrupted by using the pressure of the 
gas itself to separate the liquid from the solid substance, but in which, 
by simply turning a tap, gas may be withdrawn and the evolution of 
gas started again. 

An extraordinary number of methods of utilising this principle 
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have been devised, hut only the very extensively used apparatus 
of Kipp, illustrated in Fig. 45 (Sec. 89), will be described here, and 
for details of other forms of apparatus reference may be made to the 
Zeitschrift fur analytische Chemie. 

Kipp’s apparatus consists of three globular vessels arranged one 
above the other. The lo^ est of these has a base upon which the whole 
apparatus Btands, is provided with a side tubulure eloSed by a stopper, 
and is connected by means of a fairly long neqk with thehniddle 
bulb. The latter also has a tubulure in the upper part of its side,* 
and the outlet tube for the gas is passed through the perforation in a 
stopper fixed in this opening. The long lower tube of the topmost 
bulb is inserted into a ground-in joint in the neck of the middle bulb. 
This long tube passes right through the middle bulb and extends to a 
considerable depth into the lowest bulb. The space between the 
tube and the neck, which separates the two lower bulbs, must be so 
narrow that no portions of the solid substance used in generating 
the gas can fall to the lowest part of the apparatus. If necessary, 
this may be prevented by surrounding the tube with a strainer of 
acid-proof material. The middle bulb is charged with the solid 
generating substance through the side tubulure. The acid is then 
poured into the top bulb so that it fills the lowest and rises into the 
middle bulb. When it comes into contact with the solid substance 
the evolution of gas begins. Air is first expelled from the apparatus 
by means of the gas, and the latter may then be allowed to flow 
through the outlet tube in a current regulated by the tap. When 
the tap is closed the pressure of the gas drives the acid downwards 
and then through the central tube into the upper bulb. The heavy 
salt solution formed in the generation of the gas sinks to the bottom 
of the lowest bulb, so that until it reaches the bottom of the tube 
fresh acid is continually brought into contact with the solid substance. 
The salt solution is drawn off through the tubulure of the lowest 
bulb. 

Should it be necessary before using a gas to free it from entangled 
particles of liquid from the generator, or from moisture, or other gases 
present as impurities, it is made to pass through washing flasks 
containing suitable liquids. This has the further advantage (and 
this also applies to cases where the gas is not passed through absorbent 
liquids) that the strength of the current of gas can be estimated from 
the number of gas bubbles. A simple form of washing flask is 
represented by c in Fig. 45. A double washing flask is shown in 
Fig. 18, in which an overflow of liquid from one direction, or a rushing 
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back of the washing liquid from the other direction is impossible. 
As a rule, concentrated sulphuric acid is used for drying a gas. 

The presence of foreign gases, which under certain conditions may 
interfere with the use of a gas, is due to the use of impure materials. 
Thus, for example, hydrogen sulphide (removable by washing the 

gas with potassium permanga- * ... ^_ 

nate solution) occurs in carbon ""TUT JJJT 

dioxide when marWc containing fa > 

•pyrites is used. p 1 f * 

Carbon dioxide is generated ) V J 

from marbU and hydrochloric / _\ / \ 

acid of sp. gr. 105. Hydrogen fe' 1 -jffg 1 I 

is generated from zinc and sul- -a. W: 
phurie. acid of sp. gr. 118. The ^ J0 is 

use of too concentrated acid 

makes the liquid too hot, and may result in the formation of sulphur 
dioxide, or under certain conditions, of hydrogen sulphide. Hydro¬ 
gen is purified by washing it with solutions of sodium hydroxide 
permanganate and silver nitrate, through which the gas is made 
successively to pass. It is only under quite exceptional circum¬ 
stances that hydrogen is absolutely free from traces of arsenic. 
(For further particulars, see Sec. 89, 12, where also will be found 
directions for overcoming the difficulty that absolutely pure zinc is 
very resistant to the action of dilute sulphuric acid.) 

When substances are to be heated in a current of hydrogen care 
must be taken that all the air has first been expelled from the 
generating apparatus and tubes. The gas is, therefore, allowed to 
escape for some time, and a test may then be made by collecting 



some of it in a test tube and applying a light to ensure that it no 
longer consists of an explosive mixture. The safety tube devised 
by K. Fresenius, and represented in Fig. 19, may also be used as a 
safeguard against a possible explosion of a gaseous mixture within 
the apparatus. This tube contains discs of wire gauze compressed 
between wads of cottpn wool. Its action is based on the principle 
of the Davy safety lamp. In order that it may be trustworthy it is 
essential that the wire gauze discs shall be exactly the sam^ size as 
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the inner diameter of the tube, so that no passage shall be left free 
for the explosion, and also that the layer of discs shall be of sufficient 
length (about 5 cm.). A strong caution must be given against the 
use of badly constructed safety tubes not complying with these 
conditions. 

The gencratiori of hydrogen sulphide is particularly important in 
analytical work. 

As a rule it is prepared from iron sulphide ar.d hydrochloric acid 
(of sp. gr. 1'05). Since the iron sulphide and hydrochloric acid 
(which may be crude acid, i.e. not chemically pure) are never entirely 
free from arsenic, traces of hydrogen arsenide may be present in the 
hydrogen sulphide, and cause traces of arsenic sulphide to appear 
in the precipitates produced by the hydrogen sulphide. It is only 
in particularly delicate investigations, however, in which attention 
must be paid to the slightest trace of arsenic, that it is necessary to 
take this source of error into consideration. 

For such work the iron sulphide may be replaced by barium 
sulphide, prepared by igniting heavy spar with carbon, or by calcium 
sulphide, which may be obtained from gypsum and carbon. (See 
also, e.g. B. Fresenius, Zeitsch. anal. Chcm., 26, .139 ; and Sec. 202, 3.) 

Hydrochloric acid containing a considerable amount of arsenic ' 
must not be used, since otherwise so much hydrogen arsenide will be 
present in the hydrogen sulphide that arsenic sulphide will be 
deposited in the tubes conducting the gas. Any considerable pro¬ 
portion of selenium in the hydrochloric acid may also produce 
abnormal results. The presence of selenium is indicated by the 
appearance of an orange-red precipitate in the generating flask. 

In larger analytical laboratories so much hydrogen sulphide is 
required that the ordinary Kipp’s apparatus is not large enough for 
the purpose. Fig. 20 represents a form of apparatus devised by 
Brugnatelli, which, with certain modifications, has been used for 
many years with good results in the author’s laboratory. 

The flask B, which is provided with a tubulure a, 1 has its neck filled 
with coarse fragments of glass, whilst small lumps of iron sulphide 
are introduced into its body. Through the rubber stopper are 
passed the tube s (which under certain conditions may be omitted, 
vide infra) and a short tube e, of at least 1 cm. in diameter, which is 
connected by means of a short piece of kubber tubing with the tube d 

1 Flasks with a side tubuluro, such as aro frequently used as receivers, are 
also applicable for this purpose, as shown in Brugnatelli’s original sketch 
(ZeitsA. rnal. Chem., 6 , 389), but are less suitable. 
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passing througli the stopper of the flask A. The tube c extends 
nearly to the bottom of A, and is connected at its other end with the 
flask M by means of the tube/, through the stopper of which passes 
a short glass tube open at each end. The stopper of the tubulure a 
of the flask B also has a tube attached by rubber tubing to the lead 
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tube q, which is provided with brass taps, h, b, i, i, through which the 
gas may be conveyed to different places. 

In using the apparatus the tap k is opened and a mixture of 
one volume of crude hydrochloric acid (as free from arsenic as possible) 
and two volumes of water is introduced into M. The liquid reaches 
A, and rises through d and c into the flask B. As soon as it has 
nearly filled the neck the tap h is closed, care being taken that M is 
then only about half full. On now opening the tap 6 and oijc of the 
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taps i, the acid rises up to the iron sulphide in II. the evolution of 
hydrogen sulphide begins, and continues in a uniform manner, owing 
to the fact that the wide tubes c and d allow the heavy ferrous chloride 
solution to fall continuously, while fresh acid rises to the iron sulphide. 
To increase the amount of contact between the acid and iron sulphide 
one or more blocjcs are placed below M, whereby the pressure of the 
liquid is augmented. The current of gas may Jbifc be regulated at 
will by raising or lowering the flask M, as Brugnatelli recoWiends, 
but when the apparatus is required for supplying the gas simul¬ 
taneously to different liquids, as is the ease in large laboratories, the 
use of taps is necessary. 

If tin' apparatus is not to be used for some considerable time the 
flask M is placed at a lower level. The liquid then falls in B, and is 
no longer in contact with the iron sulphide, so that the evolution of 
gas gradually ceases. If at this stage hydrogen sulphide is not 
developed rapidly enough to fdl the space left by the liquid, air is 
drawn through the tube s. This tube (if used at all, rid " infra) is 
preferably fairly long, to prevent liquid being forced out from it, 
when the hydrogen sulphide has to overcome the pressure of a higher 
column of liquid. Should any hydrogen sulphide still be developed 
from the moist iron sulphide after removal of the acid, the only result 
is that somewhat more acid flows from .1 to M. 

The tube s may be omitted when taps are used. In that case 
the liquid in B falls more slowly when M is placed in a lower position, 
because the space of the receding acid is then occupied by hydrogen 
sulphide ; but in the absence of a tap the tube s is necessary to prevent 
the liquid into which the hydrogen sulphide is being introduced from 
being sucked back when M is placed in a lower position. Obviously 
this drawback is readily obviated when taps are used by closing b 
before lowering M. The gasdelivered from* and i is conducted through 
washing flasks, or in winter through (J-tubes packed with cotton wool. 

When the acid is finally spent, M is placed at a lower level 
than A, and the tap h (when the tube s is omitted) is opened. The 
whole of the liquid then flows into M and can be poured away. 

If a Woulfe flask with three necks is used as the vessel A, a siphon 
tube with a pincheock may be fixed in the third of these, and the 
ferrous chloride solution collecting at the bottom of the vessel be 
drawn off at intervals. In this case, |lie lower limb of the tube e is 
made of such length that it only reaches halfway down into A, so 
that the acid flowing back into the liask does not ndx with ferrous 
chloride solution. 
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Other forms of large apparatus have been described by C. Winkler 1 
and Klister. 2 

A large glass carboy of 50 to GO litres (acid carboy) has-been 
suggested by H. Lohndahl 3 and Wohlk 4 as the vessel for equalising 
the pressure in the case of apparatus delivering gas at several points. 
* Hydrogen sulphide apparatus, especially .such *as used for the 
production of largf quantities of gas, must be placed either in the open 
or in welf-ventilated jooms. The taps through which the supply of 
gas is drawn should be fixed within a fume cupboard, for hydrogen 
sulphide is not only an unpleasant gas, but if inhaled in llie undiluted 
form may also immediately produce pronounced effects of poisoning. 
When carefully used, however, it is quite innocuous. The hydrogen 
sulphide is conducted through glass tubes into the liquid under 
examination, and care must be taken that the column of liquid is not 
higher than corresponds to the pressure within the generator. 

As a rule, a moderate current of gas is sufficient; for, obviously, 
the unabsorbed portions have no action. Only in exceptional cases, 
which will be dealt with in their place, is a stronger current of gas 
necessary. To avoid the use of an excessive quantity of hydrogen 
sulphide Griibe recommends that the tube introducing the gas into 
the liquid under examination should be passed through a stopper 
(cork), which will fit the neck of the vessel containing the liquid. 
Gas is introduced, while the cork is placed loosely in the neck, until 
the air above the liquid has been expelled; the cork is then fitted 
tightly into the neck, leaving the other end of the tube in free com¬ 
munication with the gas generator. In proportion as the liquid 
absorbs the hydrogen sulphide above its surface more gas can enter 
into the flask. This suggestion, so far as we are aware, has not yet 
been widely adopted. 

In cases where only a small amount of hydrogen sulphide is 
required, a saturated solution of the gas in water is frequently used. 

This hydrogen sulphide water should be kept in closed flasks 
protected from the light. 5 In the case of larger apparatus it is 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 21, 386. Cf. also 11. Biltz, ibid., 46, 99. 

2 J. prakt. Chem. (N.F.), 48, 696 ; Zeitsch. anal. Chon., 33, 684. 

3 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 33, 64. 4 Ibid., 41, 14. 

6 It is advisable to place the hydrogen sulphido water immediately after its 
preparation in small (la9ks with a capacity of about 200 e.c., to cork these tightly, 
and to place them cork downwards in a vessel filled with water to a height of 
about 10 cm., which is kept in the^lark. Otherwise hydrogen sulphide water 
decomposes with the formation of water and sulphuric acid, and the liberation 
of free sulphur. In doubtful eases it should be noted whether tho liquid still 
retains a strong odour of hydrogen sulphide and yields a large deposit of sulphur 
when treated with ferric chloride solution. 
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prepared by conducting tbe gas from the generator through washing 
flasks containing distilled water, or through shallow vessels in which 
it passes over the surface of water and is kept in constant contact 
with it. By the use of a device for removing the saturated liquid 
and simultaneously substituting fresh distilled water, a supply of 
Btrong hydrogentmiphicle water is always available. (Cf. the diagram 
accompanying the description of Winkler ancf blister's generator, 
loc. cit. supra.) • 

Hydrogen sulphide is also used for the laboratory preparation 
of ammonium sulphide and sodium (or potassium) sulphide. 

The former is prepared by saturating three pwts of aqueous 
ammonia solution of sp. gr. 0116 with hydrogen sulphide, and then 
adding two parts of ammonia solution. The resulting colourless 
liquid contains ammonium monosulphide, (NH 4 ) 2 S, together with 
some ammonium hydrogen sulphide, NH 4 SH. By the action of the 
air it becomes yellow, through the formation of polysulphide 

2(NH 4 ) 2 S+0+H 2 0-(NH 4 ) 2 S 2 +2NH 4 0H. 

Polysulphide is also obtained by treating ammonium monosulphide 
with sulphur. 

An analogous method is used in the preparation of sodium (or 
potassium) sulphide, the alkali hydroxide solution being first 
saturated with hydrogen sulphide, and an equal quantity of alkali 
hydroxide solution then added. 

Chlorine gas and chlorine water must also be prepared in the 
laboratory. 

Eighteen parts of coarse common salt are mixed with 15 parts 
of finely powdered manganese dioxide, which must be free from 
calcium carbonate, in a flask into which is then poured a com¬ 
pletely cold mixture of 45 parts of about 92 per cent, sulphuric 
acid of sp. gr. 1 830 to 1833 and 21 parts of water. On shaking 
the flask a regular and continuous evolution of chlorine gas soon begins. 
If it slackens it can be intensified again by gently heating the flask. 
For the preparation of chlorine water the gas is passed first through 
a flask containing a little water and then into a flask filled with cold 
water until the latter is saturated. If chlorine water quite free from 
bromine is required, the washing flask is changed after about half 
of the gas has been evolved, and th%subsequent gas conducted into 
a special flask filled with water. For the preparation of chlorine 
absolutely free from hydrogen chloride, the gas is first passed 
through a U-tube containing fragments of manganese dioxide, or, 
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as proposed by Hampe, through an aqueous solution of potassium 
permanganate. 

Chlorine water must be kept in a cool place and protected from 
all light, since, without this precaution, it is soon completely decom¬ 
posed, i.e. is converted into hydrochloric aci<^ while oxygen (from 
"the decomposed water) is liberated. Smaller quantities for use in 
the laboratory are Scst kept in a flask which is placed in a cardboard 
box to protect it froi* the light, or they may be kept in bottles of 
blSck glass. 

Chlorine water must have a strong odour of chlorine, and when 
heated in a porcelain basin should evaporate completely. It should 
contain little, if any, free hydrochloric acid, so that when shaken with 
metallic mercury until the odour of chlorine disappears, it should yield 
a filtrate which is at most faintly acid. On shaking chlorine water 
with a little carbon bisulphide and finely divided zinc there should 
not be even a temporary brown-red coloration of the bisulphide 
(bromine). 

A small quantity of chlorine may be readily prepared by causing 
a mixture of equal parts of hydrochloric acid and water to act slowly 
and without the aid of heat in a special form of gas generator upon 
cubes prepared in accordance with Winkler's proposal, by kneading 
together one part of calcined gypsum and three parts of calcium 
chloride, until a moist friable mass is obtained. 1 

Sec. 19. 

17. Heating Apparatus, and especially Gas Burners. 

Gas burners are the most important of the appliances used for 
producing the heat required by numerous processes (evaporation, 
distillation, ignition, fusion, etc.) in analytical work. These are all 
constructed upon the principle devised by Bunsen, and are, therefore, 
briefly termed Bunsen burners. 

In many cases they may be replaced by electric heating appliances 
(hot plates, crucible furnaces, etc.), which are based upon the principle 
that the parts to be heated offer great resistance to the passage of 
an electric current. They have the advantage that, by a correspond¬ 
ing regulation of the current, the exact temperature desired may be 
rapidly attained and may be kept constant. 

For many purposes,, however, especially for the observation of 
flame tests and the effects of oxidation and reduction processes 
1 Zeitech. anal. Ckem., 26, 352. 
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during heating, the use of heating appliances burning with a flame is 
indispensable. 

If illuminating gas is not available, spirit or benzine lamps can 
be used for all purposes in the place of a Bunsen burner. Apart 
from the well-known simple spirit-lamp and the Berzelius spirit-lamp 
with introduction of air, both of which are provided with a wick, 
these lamps depend on the vaporising of the spirit or benzine, and the 
burning of this gas in the same way as in a Bunsen burner. 1 With 
regard to such lamps reference may be made to the Zcitschrifl fur 
unalytischc Chemie. 

In the place of illuminating gas, water gas, blast furnace gas or 
air can be utilised ; these are conducted 
through benzine, benzene, and so on, 
and are thus charged with hydrocarbon 
vapours (carburetted). 

Such gases can be burnt in Bunsen 
burners, but the necessary quantity of 
air, corresponding to the gas in ques¬ 
tion, must be carefully regulated, for 
Bunsen burners depend on the fact that 
the gas before going through the process 
of combustion is mixed with a quantity 
of air scarcely sufficient for complete 
combustion. The effect of this is that 
the gas does not burn with a luminous 
flame at all. 

A Bunsen burner consists of the 
base tib (Big. 21), on which the block 
(originally square) al rests, which on the 
one side has holes for the introduction of air, and on the other 
side has the indented tube for the introduction of the gas inserted 
into it. This passes inside the block cd into a vertical nariow tube, 
which projects slightly above cd. This is closed at the top with a 
disc, which is provided with three radial slots intersecting at an 
angle below 60° (in later models with a narrow round opening) for 
the outlet of the gas in a Bunsen burner. The block cd- lias at the 
toji a screw thread, into which the tube ef can be screwed. In this 

• 

1 In many cases the sulphur contained in illunpnating gas has a disturbing 
effect, and so evaporating liquids or fused masses which are to be tested for 
sulphur compounds may absorb sulphur from these compounds, unless they are 
protected from contact with the gases of the (lame. 
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latter the air drawn in by the stream of gas through the side 
openings in cd mixes with gas entering-bv the central tubes. 

Fig. 22 shows a Bunsen burner in which the openings for the 
introduction of air are not in the square block, but in the cylindrical 
portion which rests on the base. The collar a can be screwed higher 
dr lower to regulate the amount of air. The^star ;cce at the top 
servos as a supporUhtf a sheet-iron chimney (indicated by dotted 
lines). r 

ffho Bunsen principle can, of course, be carried out in various 
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forms, e.q. in many burners the base has a central opening for the 
admission of air. For further particulars, see the Zeitschrift fur 
analylinche Chcmie. 

Fig. 23 represents a form of burner devised by Teelu, 1 in which 
the air supply is regulated by screwing up or down the horizontal 
plate which is just below the Ibwcr conical portion of the mixing 
tube. The gas supply cati be regulated by turning the screw opposite 

1 ZciUch. anal. Chem., 31, 430. 
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the tube for the introduction of gas, so that its conical end acts as a 
shutter. 

Various tops can be fixed to the tube according to requirements. 
In particular, the form marked b, which consists of two vertically 
intersecting slots, is much in use. 

In Bunsen IjurneA, when the flame is too low, that is to say, the 
supply of gas too small, it occasionally strikes Ciack into the tube 
(the lower gas outlet) so that it burns in thj tube, whiiSi becomes 

heated. This can be pre¬ 
vented by reducing the 
supply of air simultane¬ 
ously with that of the gas, 
which ran be, done in the 
burners shown in Figs. 22 
and 2.1. This trouble can 
also be prevented by fixing 
a small wire netting over 
the upper outlet of the 
burner. A constriction of 
the upper end of the tube 
has the same effect, 1 for 
which reason a compara¬ 
tively large amount of air 
can be admitted into the 
Teclu burners. 

If the lamps arc to bo 
used for heating flasks, 
beakers, etc., such glass 
vessels should be placed 
on brass wire netting, thin 
sheet - iron, or asbestos 
boards. Crucibles and 
small dishes should be placed on triangles, 2 larger basins directly 
upon the ring of a tripod or stand. 

To derive the full advantage from a flame, it should be at such 
distance from the article to be heated that the full flame spreads 
round it. 

This can, for instance, be done in the manner shown in Fig. 24, 
where the lamp and the fork holding it is adjustable on the stand, 

1 Cf. Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 15, 314 ; 29, 576. 

1 For description of these, see Sec. 15, p. 59. 
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Otherwise the ring on the stand must be adjusted or, in the case o{ 
tripods, small blocks of wood placed under the burner. 

In particular, when in the case of ignition and fusion a higher 
temperature is to be reached than is obtainable by simple Bunsen 
or stronger Teclu burners, 1 bellows should be used, by means of 
•which the combustion of a greater quantity ,Af gas^is effected in a 
relatively small flaoio by the addition of larger quantities of air, or 
appliance# such as the gas furnaces of W. Hempel 2 and H. Bossier, 2 
or,un electric crucible furnace. 

Apart -from purposes of heating, gas burners are also used for 
producing flam?, reactions, as already mentioned. To understand 
them, a more detailed description of the flame of a Bunsen burner is 
necessary. 

We are indebted to the physico-chemical investigations of the 
last ten years, and particularly to the work of F. 

Haber 4 and his pupils, for a comprehensive insight into 
the processes of the burning of a Bunsen burner. The 
main difference between the burning of gas in an ordinary 
burner and that in a Bunsen burner is that in the latter 
the necessary air is already to a certain degree mixed 
with it. 

In consequence two distinct combustions take place, 
one after leaving the burner and the second on the 
contact of the partly burnt gas with the outside air- 
If, in order to have accurately defined conditions, wc Fra. 25. 
do as Halier did, and take into consideration the flame 
of a Teclu burner, to which a large amount of air is supplied, we find 
that the first combustion, represented by abc in the diagram Fig. 25, 
takes place in the bright green-coloured zone; the breadth of this 
zone, which the gas passes in aboutOOOl second, is only about OT nun. 
Its position is determined by the speed of the gas and by the speed of 
transmission of combustion in the gas. 

If the burner is burning properly both velocities are equal, the 
position of the zone acb therefore docs not change ; it is a question 

1 See Torquem burners, Zr.itsch. anal. Chrm., 20, 108. As regards other 
burners with stronger action, see Zeilsch. anal. Chem., generally. Reference 
may also be made to this journal for Micro-burners. 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 16, 454 ; 18, 404. 

■ Ibid., 25, 95 ; 32, 593. 

* Thermodynamik techn&c.her Oasreaktiomn, p. 282 et .eeq. Munchen, 1906 ; 
ZeiUch. phynilr. Chem., 68, 726 ; 81, 641, and in several other parts of the works 
mentioned. 
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of “ steady ” combustion. If the velocity of the gas is too small the 
combustion is transferred to the interior of the tube and the burner 
strikes back; conversely, the flame may be blown out by a sudden 
. increase in the speed of the gas supply. Fluctuating burning is 
primarily due to the fact that in short burners there is frequently 
insufficient mixing of fche gases, so that the two velocities previously’ 
mentioned are not constant. • » 

The position of the exterior cone adb is determined b£ the fact 
that the atmospheric oxygen coming from outside is sufficient 
cause complete combustion to carbon dioxide and water vapour of 
the combustible gases coming from the interior. t 

In the zone mb, the inner cone, the air primarily mixed with the 
gas causes its combustion to a mixture of carbon monoxide, carbon 
dioxide, hydrogen, and water, which is diluted by the nitrogen of the 
air. 1 The concentration of the individual constituents of this 
mixture depend upon the constant Ii in the equation 

OHjjO.CCO 

eH 2 .cco 2 

the so-called water-gas equation. The equilibrium concentrations 
C, for the individual constituents which are very quickly reached in 
passing through the inner cone, owing to the acceleration of the 
reaction which takes place there, remain fairly constant in the whole 
intermediate region (2) up to the outer cone. 

The temperatures in such a flame have recently been very accu¬ 
rately measured, and it has been shown that the temperature of 
the inner zone of combustion does not reach the degree calculated 
from the luminosity, but only about 1550°. The characteristic 
green, or with greater excess of air blue, colour of the inner zone is 
to be attributed to luminescence phenomena. The hottest part 
of the flame is immediately in front of the outer zone of combustion 
(1800°); from that point heating of the gases issuing from the 
inner combustion zone, takes place by conduction and radiation, so 
that the layers of gas nearest to the external zone of combustion 
are the hottest. Haber’s conclusions are based, as mentioned above, 
upon a Teclu burner with a plentiful supply of air, such as is also 
found, outside the laboratory, in the modern We.bbach burner and in 
gas cooking apparatus. By regulating the supply of gas and air 

1 It oxygen is introduced instead of air, a portion of tile heat of reaction is 
not utilised in heating tire nitrogen, and the temperatures in tho ilamo become 
correspondingly higher. 
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different processes may be maintained in the flame, which can be 
used for oxidation, reduction, fusion, and volatilisation purposes. 

Mg. 26 is a diagram of a Bunsen burner provided with a chimney 
and an adjustable air-supply. Bunsen has given an accurate descrip¬ 
tion of the characteristics of such a flame. Although his estimations 
• of the temperature conditions have been corrected by Haber’s in¬ 
vestigations, as already mentioned, his description of the different 
parts of the flame stiff holds good. 

, There arc to be distinguished (1) the dark flame cone aaa'a', 


which contains the cold gas mixed with 
about 02 per cent, of atmospheric air; 
(2) the flame mantle a’cub, which is formed 
by the burning gas mixed with air ; (3) 
the luminous point aba. This, however, 
is not shown by the normal burner with 
open air-holes. If it is to he produced, as 
is necessary in reduction experiments, the 
air-holes are correspondingly regulated. 

In these three main portions of the 
flame we distinguish, as did Bunsen, six 
reaction areas (Fig. 26), which were named 
by him as follows :— 

1. The fame basis at a, which is of 
relatively low temperature, because the 
gas burning here is chilled by the cold air 
coming from below, whilst the burner 
tube also conducts beat away. This part 
of the flame is frequently used for the 
detection of readily volatile substances 
which colour tins flame, in the presence of 
less volatile substances which also colour 
the flame, since at a relatively low tem- 
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perature only the former volatilise momentarily, and the resulting 
fugitive flame colorations appear distinctly and unmixed. 

2. The fusion arm. This is situated at )3, somewhat above the 
lower third of the entire height of the flame, equally distant from the 
outer and inner boundary of the flame mantle, which at this height 

# lias reached its maximum widtl^ It is used for testing the fusibility, 
volatility, and light radiation of substances, and for all fusion pro¬ 
cesses at a high temperature. 

3. The lower oxidation area is in the outermost part of the # fusion 


6 
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area at y, and is particularly suitable for the oxidation of oxides 
dissolved in glass fluxes. 

4. The upper oxidation area at e is formed by the upper non- 
luminous point of the flame. Its action is most powerful when the air¬ 
holes of the burner are fully opened. It is used for the removal of 
volatile oxidation products and for all oxidation processes for which 
a not very high temperature is required. 

5. The lower reduction area is at 8, i.e. at the inner odge of the 
fusion area bordering on the dark flame conS, At this point ^le 
reducing gases are still mixed with atmospheric oxygen, and therefore 
do not act with full reducing power, and so leave many substances 
unaltered which are reduced in the upper flame. This part of the 
flame is particularly suitable for reductions on carbon sticks (p. 88) 
and in glass fluxes. 

6. The upper reduction area is at y in the luminous point which 
forms above the dark flame cone, when the air-holes are closed to 
the necessary extent. The restriction of the air-supply must not 
be carried so far t hat a test-tube filled with cold water and held in the 
luminous point becomes coated with soot. This part of the flume 
contains no free oxygen, is rich in separated incandescent carbon, 
and has, therefore, a much more pronounced reducing action than 
the lower reducing area. It is especially used for the reduction of 
metals, which are to be collected in the form of deposits. Reduction 
and oxidation processes can best be carried out with the aid of such 
a gas flame, and by making use of the different parts of the flame. 

The investigation of the behaviour of small quantities of solid 
substances in a flame, such as tests of their fusibility and volatility, 
the formation of sublimates, the observation of the production of a 
flame coloration, as also the oxidation and reduction phenomena in 
the flame produced by them either alone or in admixture with fusion 
agents, as in the so-called bead reactions, was formerly (i.e. before 
the introduction of the Bunsen burner) carried out exclusively with 
the aid of a simple spirit lamp, the heat of which was intensified, 
when necessary, by blowing into it a current of air from a blowpipe, 
or by means of a luminous flame (candle, etc.) with the aid of the 
blowpipe. 

These tests in the dry way are frequently summarised under the 
name of blowpipe tests. They are still useful in their original form 
outside the laboratory for the rapid examfnation of minerals. The 
use of gas burners, however, when available, is usually preferable. 
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Bunsen devised a process, described more fully below, in which the 
blowpipe was not used under any conditions. 

We, however, prefer to use the blowpipe for reduction reactions 
and certain reactions in the oxidising flame, i.e. for heating on 
charcoal, whilst in other cases, for tests in ignition tubes, flame and 
•bead reactions, we recommend the use of a gas flame. 

The value of flhdfte reactions in the dry way is that they give 
immediate results, 'Jhesc may either consist in the determination 
oithe properties of the substance under examination, i.e. whether 
it resists the action of heat, is volatile, fusible, etc., or in the appear¬ 
ance of phenomena which enable the particular substance to be 
immediately identified. Details of individual tests will be found in 
the outline of preliminary examination in Chapter II. 

>Sfc. 20. 

18. Flame Tests, Oxidation and Reduction Reactions in the 
Flame. Use of the Blowpipe. 

To observe the behaviour of substances as regards their fusibility, 
volatility, and capacity to form a sublimate, small 
(floss tubes are used. These are about 7 to 10 cm. 
long and 5 mm. in diameter, and are closed at one 
end by fusion. 1 They are prepared by heating the 
end of the tube in the blowpipe flame, until the 
sides for the length of about 1 cm. have fused 
together, and then blowing gently into the. tube, so 
as to form a bulb of about 8 mm. in diameter. 

Care must be taken that the walls of the small bulb 
are as uniform as possible ; those in which the. 
glass is thicker in one place will easily crack when 
subsequently used. 

The behaviour of the substance in the flame 
itself is studied either by introducing it into the 
flame by means of a platinum wire or by heating 
it on charcoal in the blowpipe flame. 

The blowpipe (Fig. 27) is a small instrument 
usually made of brass or German silver. It was 
first used by metal workers for soldering (by blowing 
the flame), whence its namo. It consists of three separate parts, 

1 Cf. Part II., Chapter IN., “Notes on preliminary examination,” Nos. I 
to 0, 
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firstly the tube ah, which may be provided with a mouthpiece of 
horn, through which air is blown from the mouth; secondly, the 
small cylindrical vessel c.d (into which ah is fixed with an air-tight 
joint), which serves as an air chamber and collects moisture; and 
thirdly, the smaller 4 ube fij, lixed into cd at a right angle and 
terminating in a finely perforated platinum point, or, better, in a 
perforated platinum cap h, which can be screwed on air-ti^ht. The 
latter appliance, the details of which are sliowti in Fig. 28, although 
somewhat more expensive, is very much more durable than Are 
former. If in time the platinum cap becomes stopped 
up it can usually be cleared again by ignition. 

The length of the blowpipe must be such that ill use 
the point is plainly visible; it is usually 20 to 25 cm. 
The mouthpiece varies in form. Some prefer one which 
is placed between the lips, and others a trumpet-shaped 
piece against which the lips are pressed. Blowing with 
the latter is much easier, and this form is, therefore, 
usually chosen by those who do much work with the 
blowpipe. 

The object of the blowpipe is to drive a continuous 
fine stream of air into (usually) a luminous flame. When 
the latter burns under normal conditions it will be seen 
to consist of three parts, which are similar, whether in a 
candle flame, as shown in Fig. 2'.), or in a gas flame. 
There is firstly a dark core aa in the centre, then a luminous 
part rjtj surrounding it, and finally a faintly luminous zone 
bal which surrounds the whole flame. The gases which form the dark 
core cannot burn for lack of oxygen. Jr, the luminous sphere these 
gases meet with insufficient air for their complete combustion. Hence 
it is mainly the hydrogen of the hydrocarbons which burns, while the 
carbon is separated in a glowing condition and causes the luminosity 
of this part of the flame. In the outer mantle, however, the supply 
of air is no longer restricted, so that there combustion takes place of 
all substances still unburnt. This part of the flame has the highest 
temperature, and the maximum heat is attained at the extreme point. 
When oxidisable substances are held in the point of the flame they 
are very rapidly oxidised, because the necessary conditions of high 
temperature and free access of air tire present. Hence the exterior, 
part of the flame is termed the oxidisin</ Jlume. If, on the other hand, 
oxidised substances which have a tendency to part with their oxygen 
are placed in the luminous part of the flame, the opposite conditions 
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hold good, i.e. tho substances lose their oxygen, which is taken from 
them by the carbon and still unburnt hydrocarbons in this zone, 
and are thereby reduced. The luminous part of the flame is therefore 
termed the reducing flame. 

When a fine stream of air is introduced into a flame from the side 
* it first alters the form of the flame, which no longer burns straight 
upwards, but l^edmes small 
and pointed in the direction to 
Winch it is deflected by the air 
current, and in the second place 
it causes combustion to take 
place not only in the outer zone 
of the flame, but also within it. 

Since this has the effect of rais¬ 
ing the temperature of the flame ^ 
considerably, the extremely ener- p m< 30 

getie action of the blowpipe 

flame can be readily understood. The position of the blowpipe 
and the manner of blowing must be varied according to whether a 
reducing or oxidising act ion is required. 

The flame is produced either by means of candles, as mentioned 
above, or especially by means of small paraffin oil or wax lamps with 
wicks cut at an angle (these wax lamps being heated over a spirit 
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lamp or gas flame until the wax melts, and is then kept fluid by the 
heat of their own flame), or a luminous gas flame may be obtained by 
burning the gas without admixture with air in a tube with a flattened 
top 1 cm. long and 1 J tq 2 mm. in breadth, which is cut at an angle, 
as shown in Figs. 30 and 31. Either special gas blowpipe burners 
may be used, or a slightly narrower tube gh (Fig. 21, p. 76) ipay be 
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placed on tlie tube of an ordinary Bunsen burner, so as to close the air¬ 
holes. The use of gas burners has the advantage that the height of 
the flame can be regulated. A convenient method of keeping the 
blowpipe steady is to fix it upon a movable metal support, such as, 
e.g., the ring of a retort stand. 

The flame required for reduction is shown in Fig. 30, that for 
oxidation in Fig. 31. To produce the reduction flame the blowpipe is 
held in such a way that its point touches the edge of the flame (which 
must not be too low), and a moderate blast of air is blown into it. 
Under these conditions there is only an incomplete admixture of air 
with the gas, and between the inner bluish zone and the outer barely 
perceptible part of the flame there is left a luminous and reducing 
zone, the hottest point of which is a little in front of the point of the 
inner cone of the flame. The oxidation flame is obtained by intro¬ 
ducing the point of the blowpipe a little further into the flame, which 
is kept lower than before, and blowing more strongly into it. This 
causes the air and gas to mix intimately, and there results an only 
slightly luminous flame cone, surrounded by a narrow pointed pale 
blue, barely perceptible, mantle. 

Blowing must be done only by means of the muscles of the 
cheeks, and not with the kings. After a little experience it is not 
difficult to breathe with the cheeks distended, and, when once this 
can be done easily with the blowpipe between the lips, only a little 
practice is required to produce uninterruptedly a steady uniform 
flame. 

Instead of being blown with the mouth, the blowpipe may be 
attached to a gasometer or small rubber bellows or other constant 
source of air supply. 

Wood charcoal is the material upon which the substance to be 
tested in the blowpipe flame is generally placed. 

The blowpipe is frequently used when it is required to reduce a 
metallic oxide or the like, or to test the fusibility of a substance. 
The material under examination is placed in a small shallow hollow 
scooped in the charcoal by a circular motion with a knife, metal tube 
(cork borer), etc., or the lower end of the blowpipe d (Fig. 27). If 
the hollow is made too deep the substance to he heated is not brought 
into proper contact with the flame. Metals which are volatile at 
the heat of the reducing flame votetilise partially or completely 
during the reduction. The metallic vapours a*e burned to oxide again 
on their way through the outer flame, and this is condensed round 
the n^terial being tested. When the condensation is pronounced 
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it is termed a deposit. Many deposits have characteristic colours, 
by means of which the metal can be recognised. 

Charcoal selected for this purpose must be well carbonised, since 
otherwise it will decrepitate and spoil the tost. The charcoal of pine, 
.lime, or willow is much better than the eharcpal of harder kinds of 
wood yielding more ash. Smooth pieces are chosen, since parts 
containing knots cfeerepitate when heated. The small blocks of wood 
for the charcoal are preferably sawn from mature, recently cut pine 
wood in rectangular pieces; if dust is blown from the charcoal it 
will not soil the hands. Only those sides are used which show the 
annual growth rings on edge, since on the other sides the fused mass 
will spread over the surface of the charcoal (Berzelius). Artificially 
jirepared blocks made by compressing wood charcoal powder into 
suitable shapes are now to be bought, and form a convenient, clean, 
and excellent substratum for blowpipe tests. Blocks of compressed 
charcoal, which, owing to the addition of nitre or the like, continue to 
glow by themselves, are unsuitable for the purpose. The character¬ 
istics which make wood charcoal so valuable as a substratum in 
blowpipe tests are as follows : (1) Its infusibility ; (2) its slight heat 
conductivity, which enables a substance to be heated more strongly 
on charcoal than on any other substratum; (3) its porosity, which 
causes readily fusible substances, such as borax, sodium carbonate, 
etc,, to be absorbed, whilst infusible substances remain on the surface; 
(4) the readiness with which it reduces oxidised substances, so that 
it assists the reduction of oxides by the inner blowpipe flame. 

In testing the behaviour of substances in the flame of a Bunsen 
burner the material is introduced into the flame with the aid of a 
platinum wire. 

Wire of about the thickness of thin piano wire is used for the 
purpose, one end being fused into a piece of glass tubing as a holder 
(see Fig. 33, p. 89), whilst the other end is bent into a small loop. 

In the case of fusible substances the end of the wire is heated 
and then dipped into the powdered material, so that it retains a 
certain proportion of the powder. In testing infusible substances 
the wire is moistened with water before being dipped into the powder, 
and the adhering mass slightly dried near the flame before being 
introduced into it. Decrepitating substances are first ground to as 
fine a powder as possible, then absorbed by a moistened strip of filter 
paper with an area of about 1 sq. cm., which is cautiously burned 
between two rings of fine platinum wire. The substance to tested 
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is then left as a coherent crust, which can be introduced without 
difficulty into the flame. Liquids are tested by dipping the loop of 
platinum wire into them, and evaporating the adherent drop in the 
vicinity of the flame without allowing it to boil. If platinum wire is 
attacked by the substance being tested, an asbestos fibre, the thick¬ 
ness of which must not exceed a fourth of 
that of an ordinary malfch, may be used. 

If substances are^to be exposed to the 
flame for a longer time, a stand (Fig. 3£) 
is used. The sliding supports A and B 
can he readily moved upjmd down and 
sideways upon the rod. A has an arm «, 
upon which is rested the small glass tube 
into which the platinum wire is fused 
(Fig. 32), and also a holder for the glass 
tube b with the asbestos fibres d. B has 
an arm with a clamp for holding the test- 
tube, which is to be heated for a consider¬ 
able time in a definite part of the flame. 
The uprights on the disc C at the top 
are supports for the glass tubes with 
platinum wires. 

Reduction tests in the flame ol the 
Bunsen burner are made either with suit¬ 
able reducing agents in small thin-walled 
glass tuhes, or by means of charcoal 
sticks. (These charcoal stick reactions 
are a substitute for the blowpipe re¬ 
duction tests on charcoal.) They are 
prepared in accordance with Bunsen's 
suggestion by melting an unweathered 
crystal of sodium carbonate in the flame, 
and smearing a wooden match-stick (with¬ 
out its head) for about three-quarters of 
its length with the resulting semi-solid 
mass. If the match is then slowly turned round and carbonised in 
the flame a crust of solid sodium carbonate is formed, which when 
it is heated in the fusion area of the flame melts and is absorbed by . 
the charcoal. A fragment of the substance under examination (about 
the size of a small millet seed) is made into a paste with fused 
sodiun^ carbonate and applied to the end of the charcoal stiok, which 
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is to a certain extent prevented from burning away by its sodium 
carbonate glazing. The point is inserted into the oxidising flame 
until the mixture melts, and is then passed through a portion of 
the dark area of the flame into the opposite hottest part of the 
lower reduction area. The time for the redaction test is indicated 
by the ebullition of the sodium carbonate. After a •few moments the 
test is interrupted'and the substance allowed to cool in the dark core 
of tiie flame. Finally, the end of the charcoal stick is scraped off 
aful ground up with water in an agate mortar, so as to obtain the 
reduced metal in small particles, which, after removal of the char¬ 
coal by washing by elutriation, may be submitted to further tests. 

Volatile elements capable of reduction from their compounds 
by means of hydrogen and charcoal may be separated and . 
deposited in elementary form or as oxides upon porcelain. 1 
The deposited mass is thick in the middle, whilst at t he edges I 
it becomes a sort of “ bloom.” For further identification it f| 
may be converted into iodide, sulphide, or other compound. | 
These reactions arc so sensitive that, they can frequently be jl 
produced by 01 to 1 mgrm. » 

A metallic deposit is obtained by introducing a pinch of 
the substance on an asbestos fibre into a not too extensive 
reducing flame, whilst with the other hand a, thin-walled 
externally glazed porcelain basin, 11 to 12 cm. in diameter, | 
filled with cold water, is held above the asbestos fibre in 8 
the upper reducing flame. The metal is thus separated Fia. 
as a dull black or shining deposit. 

If, however, the porcelain dish is held in the upper oxidation area 
of the flame, deposits of oxides are obtained. In order to ensure 
their formation when the amount of material is very small, the size 
of the flame should lie correspondingly reduced. By breathing on 
the dish upon which the deposit of oxide has formed, and placing it 
in a wide-mouthed vessel, provided with a closely fitting stopper, 
and containing fuming hydriodic acid, together with some phos¬ 
phoric acid and melted phosphorus tri-iodide, the deposit of oxide 
is converted into iodide. Should the hydriodic acid have ceased to 
fume, owing to the withdrawal of water, this property may be 
restored to it by the addition of a little phosphorus pentoxide. By 
exposing the iodide deposit to * current of air containing ammonium 
sulphide and breathing upon it from time to time, and finally removing 
the excess of ammonium sulphide by gently beating the porcelain 
dish, the iodide deposit is converted into a deposit of sulphide. 
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When considerable quantities of reduction deposits are required 
for further tests the porcelain dish is replaced by a test-tube half full 
of water (D in Fig. 32). The fine asbestos fibres, with the substance 
attached, are then brought by means of the arm supporting the 
glass tube b into such ? position, that they are level with the middle 
of the upper part of the reducing flame. The arm B is then moved, 
so that the bottom of the test-tube, which it supports, will be directly 
above the asbestos fibres d, and finally the burnt* is placed telow the 
test-tube. The substance is now introduced into the reducing areJ, 
and the metal deposit will be formed upon the bottom of the test- 
tube, in which some fragments of marble are placed to«prevent bump¬ 
ing when the water boils. By repeating the operation a deposit of 
any desired thickness may be obtained. 

Sec:. 21. 

19. Bead Tests in the Flame. 

The reactions obtained in fused glass fluxes constitute a special 
form of dry tests. If a salt of phosphoric acid (sodium ammonium 
hydrogen phosphate) or borax is fused in a loop of platinum wire 
(Fig. 33, p. 89) (and for this purpose a somewhat thicker wire than 
is there described is preferable), a colourless bead is obtained, and 
this will dissolve metallic oxides or metallic salts, especially those of 
volatile acids to produce characteristic coloured fluxes. The colour 
of these frequently differs, according to whether the mixture was 
heated in the oxidising or reducing flame. Under certain conditions 
enamelled opaque beads are obtained or, in the case of silicates, such 
as are turbid through the separation of silicon dioxide. In making 
the test the loop of platinum wire is heated to redness and then 
dipped into the powdered phosphate or borax. The reagent partially 
melts and remains attached to the wire ; and when then heated in 
the flame, the phosphate froths and loses water and ammonia, and 
leaves a residue of sodium metaphosphate 

(NaNII 4 HP0 4 =.NH,+H 2 0+Nal>0 3 ). 

The latter can combine directly with metallic oxides to form ortho¬ 
phosphates, as r.q. CuO-f■NaP() 3 =--CuNaPG 4 . In the case of salts 
of volatile acids the acid anhydride escapes, and orthophosphate is < 
formed in the head: (!o(N0 3 ) 2 -| NalT) 3 =(laNalT) 4 -(-N 2 05 . 

Borax on fusion loses its water. The dehydrated “ borax glass,” 
Na 2 B 4 p 7 , can also combine directly with oxides or expel anhydrides 
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of volatile acids from their combination in salts, being itself con¬ 
verted into metaborates. Thus, for example: 

CuO -f Na 2 B 4 0 7 =Cu(B02)2+2NaB0 2 , 
or CiiC 03 +Na 2 B 4 07 =Cu(B 02 ) 2 + 2 NaB 02 +C 0 2 . 

*If gas is not available bead tests may also be made with the aid of a 
blowpipe and a S[#iif lamp. 

Sec. 22. 

« 

20. Observation ol Flame Coloration. Spectrum Analysis. 

The vapourj of many substances emit, in the glowing condition, 
light of different colours. 

In the case of salts the colour usually depends upon the metal 
present, and is characteristic of it. There are, however, also cases 
in which the vapours of different salts of the same metal are of 
different colours, as e.rj. in the case of the chlorine, bromine, and iodine 
compounds of copper. 

When a small quantity of a volatile compound of such a substance 
is introduced into a noil-luminous flame, it is possible at once to draw 
a conclusion from the resulting fame coloration as to the nature of 
the substance ; in many cases this may be conclusive, whilst in others 
it affords a definite basis for further deductions. 

Thus, for example, sodium compounds impart a yellow coloration, 
potassium compounds a violet, and lithium compounds a carmine-red 
coloration to the flame. The flame of a Bunsen burner provided 
with a chimney is especially suitable for such observations. (Cf. 
Figs. 22 and 2(5, pp. 77, 81.) The substance to be tested is 
introduced by means of a small loop in a platinum wire fixed in a 
suitable holder (Fig. 1)2, p. 88 , or Fig. 34) into the fusion area of 
the gas flame. The salts of alkali and alkaline earth metals colour 
the flame to a pronounced extent. On comparing the salts of the 
same metal it will he found that each salt, provided it is volatile at a 
high temperature, or at all events allows the metal to volatilise, 
differs only in the intensity of its coloration, the most volatile pro¬ 
ducing the greatest effect. Thus, for example, potassium chloride 
gives a more intense colour than potassium carbonate, and the latter 
a more intense one than potassium silicate. In some cases the 
coloration of the flame may* be promoted or intensified by the 
addition of a substance which decomposes the sparingly volatile 
compound. For example, in the case of silicates, which only contain 
a small percentage of potassium, that metal cannot be directlyctetected 
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by the flame test, but on the addition of a little gypsum the coloration 
is produced, owing to the fact that it results in the formation of 
calcium silicate and of sufficiently volatile potassium sulphate. 

But, since the colorations which different substances impart to 
the flame are sometimes very similar, as, for example, the red 
colorations produced by lithium and strontium compounds, or the' 

violet colorations produced by 
potassium, cesium, and*rubidium 
compounds, and since the simul¬ 
taneous presence of several sub¬ 
stances colouring (jie flame impart 
a mixed colour, whilst, the greater 
luminosity of one glowing vapour 
may completely mask the colour 
of the vapour of another, it is for 
these reasons frequently impos¬ 
sible to draw any certain conclu¬ 
sion from a simple observation 
of a flame coloration. 

This drawback may often be 
obviated, partially at all events, 
by observing the flame colora¬ 
tion not with the naked eye, 
but through a light filler , usually 
coloured glasses, and by this 
means absorbing the light pro¬ 
duced by certain vapours in a 
mixture ; or the differentiation 
of the kinds of light emitted by 
different kinds of vapours simul¬ 
taneously present may be effected 
Fia. :)4. by means of spectrum analgm, 

as described below. 

Since the latter method is infinitely superior, all that need be said 
about the former is that some recommend for use as light filters 
hollow prisms which have acute angles, and are filled with indigo 
or potassium permanganate solution, thus allowing the flame to he 
viewed through any desired thickness#! coloured liquid, whilst others 
have proposed the use of coloured glasses for,this purpose. 

These consist of a blue, a violet, a red, and a green glass. The 
blue gljiss is coloured with cohaltous oxide, the violet with manganic 
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oxide, the red by cuprous oxide, and the green by ferric oxide and 
cupric oxide. The varieties of glass which can be bought for the 
decorative treatment of windows are usually of the right shades. 

The appearance of the flames coloured by the vapours of different 
substances when viewed through these screens, and the combinations 
* of screens to be used for the detection of thc # indivjdual substances, 
are described in tltc dbcond part in connection with the corresponding 
reactions of cations jyid anions. 

• Spectrum analysis, the second method for the special observation 
of flame coloration, is of much greater delicacy and value, and is a 
physical process of investigation, the fundamental importance of 
which extends far beyond this particular object. 

It is based upon the principle that the light emitted from a source 
of light, or transmitted through a transparent substance by which 
it is partially absorbed, is decomposed by means of prisms or gratings 
into its different fractions, so that the nature and intensity of these 
can be further investigated, in so far as the nature of the emitted 
or absorbed light depends upon the chemical composition of the 
luminous or transparent substance, it is possible to draw exact 
conclusions as to the constituents of the substance in question from 
the kinds of light occurring in its spectrum. 

Light is produced by electro-magnetic vibrations, the wave 
lengths of which for the rays visible to the eye vary between 400 
and 8(H) millionths of a millimetre (] millionth part of a millimetre 
is written /i/a). Each vibration of definite wave length produces a 
definite sensation of colour in our eyes. 

In the case of luminous substances the conditions for the rate 
of transmission of the emitted light rays in different media, e.y. air 
and glass (their refrangibility), vary with the, wave length, lienee, 
in passing through a (glass) prism they are bent (refracted) from 
their course to a different extent. The longer the wave lengths, 
the less the refraction of the rays, and vice versa. The red rays 
show the least, and the violet rays the greatest refraction. 

When a group of parallel light rays is made to pass through a 
prism 1 and then received upon a screen or made to enter a telescope 
tube, the group of rays then produces an image (spectrum), in each 
part of which only light of definite wave lengths (i.e. of the same 
colour) is present. # 

If the pencil of light contains rays of different refrangibility the 

1 The analogous action of a grating in refracting light need not be described 
We. 
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spectrum, compared with the original pencil of light, will appear 
extended and decomposed into the different kinds of light. 

Incandescent solid and liquid substances show continuous spectra, 
i.e. those which show light of all the possible wave lengths between 
the two ends of the spectrum, beginning at the red end, and extending, 
to a degree increasing with the temperature, to the violet end. That 
is to say, the kind of light emitted by them depends, not upon the 
substance, but only on the temperature. The appearance is similar 
to that of the spectrum of the sun, represented in 1 in the table A 
spectra, except that the dark lines seen in the latter arc lacking. 

On the other hand, incandescent gases or vapours, or rarefied gases, 
into which an electric current of high voltage lias been discharged, 
and fluorescent substances emit only light of certain'definite wave 
lengths, characteristic of the substance in question. 

On this account such light shows a spectrum containing several 
(sometimes very many) lines which, under the same conditions 
always occur, in the case of one and the same substance, in the same 
positions in the spectrum, and thus enable that, substance to be 
detected in a luminous body. ( CJ. Table of Spectra, 2 to 11.) From 
an observation of the spectrum it is, therefore, also possible to 
recognise without difficulty each individual in a mixture of sub¬ 
stances imparting colour to a flame. Thus, for example, a flame 
into which a mixture of salts of potassium, sodium, and lithium is 
introduced shows the complete spectra of the individual metals 
associated yet distinct. 

Each separate line corresponds to a special form of wave motion 
produced by an electrical particle vibrating m the atom. Hence 
the study of spectra enables conclusions to he drawn concerning 
the construction of atoms, analogies to he traced between elements 
which are also related in other respects, atomic weights to he 
determined, etc. 

In qualitative analysis simple spectroscopes, which allow the 
whole of the field to he seen at once, are generally used, and they 
are mainly used for the observation of the bright linos. 

Fig. 35 represents a laboratory spectroscope, as designed by 
Bunsen and Kirchhofl'. the founders of spectroscopic analysis. 

The prism P is clamped to the middle of the plate supported by 
the stand of the apparatus. The tu|je A has its end away from the 
prism closed by a plate, in which is a vertical^slit, the width of which 
can be regulated by means of a micrometer screw. The light to be 
examined (the flame F) enters the apparatus through this slit, is 
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rendered parallel by means o£ a lens at the end of A next to the 
prism, and falls upon P. Here it is so deflected that it reaches the 
telescope B, in which the spectrum appears. The tube C has its 
outer end closed with metal foil, in which is cut a horizontal slit. 

This tube also has a lens at the end next to the prism, whilst 
• within it, at the focussing poiut, is a glas* plate on which is a 
photographically jed*iced millimetre scale. When £his is illuminated 
by a ligh f placed in front of the slit of C the prism acts as a mirror, 
i^nee B and C are fix!d at the same, angle with regard to the surfaces 



Fio. 35. 


of the prism, and an image of this scale is therefore projected into 
the telescope and in the same plane in which the spectrum lies. 

if it is required to compare two spectra simultaneously in the 
apparatus, an appliance (a comparison pram) may be placed in front 
of the slit of the tube A which covers the lower half of the slit, and 
transmits light by refraction or reflection into the collimator A from 
a source of light at the side. 

Spectroscopes with direct vision are more handy for laboratory 
purposes. The principle used in the construction of these instru¬ 
ments is that instead of a single prism a combination of several 
prisms of glass of different dispersive power (i.e. of colour dissociating 
capacity) is employed. These prisms are so arranged that light of 
mean refrangibility passes through them undissociated, whilst rays 
of short wave length are refracted in one direction, and rays of 
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long wave length in the other. Fig. 36 represents the simplest form 
of these direct vision instruments, devised by Browning, the so- 
called pocket spectroscope, the illustration being about two-thirds 
of the actual size. Behind the opening y on the left-hand side is a 
slit which can be made wider or narrower by turning the projecting 
studs. The lens, although placed within the limit of vision in front 
of the ocular opening, brings the image of thcslvt sharply into the 
field of vision. (V and FI are prisms of crown and flint glass respec¬ 
tively. The apparatus of Vogel 1 and of Beckmann, 2 which arc 
provided witli a number of subsidiary appliances (comparison 
prisms and a separate tube for the scale), arc based upon the same 
principle. 

In the instrument of Bunsen and Kirchholf, described above, the 
exact position of rays of definite refrangibility in the spectrum is 
determined by means of the scale projected from the tube But 
different apparatus will only show the same degrees of refraction in 
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the same positions when their prisms have the same refractive and 
dispersive power, i.v. are made of the same kind of glass and have 
the same angle. 

The method of indicating the different kinds of rays by their 
wave lengths is independent of any particular apparatus (or of exact 
details in the method of employing it), in order to be able to do 
thus from the position of the lines in the scale, it is necessary to 
standardise the instrument upon wave lengths. For most purposes 
this may be done by determining the position on the scale of definite 
lines of known substances, the wave lengths of which are well 
established, 3 Another method for the orientation of the lines in the 
spectrum may be used instead of comparison with tire scale. For 
example (as shown in Fig. 35), the light from a flame coloured by the 
vapours of a known metal may be introduced into the instrument 
through a comparison prism, which is placed in front of one half of 
the slit, and the resulting spectrum is compared with that produced 
by the light entering directly into the other half of the slit, and which 

* Her., 10, 1428; ZriUck anal Chm., 17, 187. 

! Her., 3a, 1984. 3 CJ. Table, p. 97. 
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is derived from a flame in which the substance under examination 
is vaporised. 

When reflected sunlight is made to pass through the slit of the 
spectroscope there is produced a continuous spectrum, showing the 
colours of the rainbow, and in this numerous dark lines may be 
•distinguished (cf. 1 in chart of spectra). These dark lines— Fraun¬ 
hofer's lines —occilpy* definite positions in the spectrum, and hence 
afford trustworthy points for the orientation of other lines, as, for 
example, by simultaneously admitting the light from the flame under 
examination and from reflected sunlight into the two halves of the 
slit. The explanation of these lines is that the body of the sun in 
a state of molten heat transmits rays through the solar atmosphere, 
which produce a continuous spectrum. The gaseous substances 
which compose this atmosphere would themselves produce light 
spectrum lines, were it not that they absorb from the white sunlight 
those parts with the same wave lengths as they themselves emit, and 
thus produce the black lines. 

The latter, therefore, show exactly the same refrangibility as the 
bright lines in the spectrum of this vapour. Hence Fraunhofer’s lines 
may be used for standardising the scale of a spectroscope, or for the 
orientation of the wave lengths of different parts of the spectrum. 

The following wave lengths corresponding to the bright lines (or 
Fraunhofer’s lines) of different elements have been determined : 


Wavk Lengths of the Ordinary Kinds of Light 

Potassium a 76(3*9/x/x| . ( (a— 656*3p./u 

Lithium a 670*8 „ Hi / -486*1 „ 

Sodium 1\ r,8IHS„>,„ | £ . 43Hl „ 

Sodium IK 589*0,, (* Ve ° W 18—410*2 „ 

Thallium . 535*1 „ green (615*2/xp. red 49!*6ppL. 

Strontium 8 460*7 „ blue .. ' 579*0 | „ 435*9 „ i ) U ° 

Potassium ft 404*4 violet ; J tl(ur ^ \ 576*9 ,. i*^ e 0W 407*8 „ | v « 0 | 0t 


Fraunhofer’s Lines. 


A 

Air . 

. 760*4 fiffi 1 

l>X 

Magnesium . 

517 84 

B 

Air . 

. 686*74 „ j 

b 4 

Iron 

516-77 „ 

C 

Hydrogen 

. 656*30 „ | 

F 

Hydrogen 

486* 15 „ 

l>x 

Sodium 

. 589*62., • | 

a 

Iron 

480-80 „ 

D 

Sodium 

. 589*02 

h 

Hydrogen 

410-20 „ 

1C 

Iron 

. 526*97 „ j 

H 

Calcium 

396-80 „ 




K 

Calcium 

393-38 
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To obtain the substance under examination in the form of in¬ 
candescent vapour, the usual method is to proceed as described above 
in connection with the observation of flame colorations, i.e. a small 
quantity of the substance is introduced on platinum wire into the 
fusion area of the flame of a Bunsen burner (yS in Fig. 26, p. 81). 
Greater luminosity may often be obtained by moistening the substance 
with a drop of hydrochloric acid, since chlorides’are as a rule par¬ 
ticularly volatile. Instead of vaporising the substance oit platinum 
wire the method of E. Beckmann 1 may be adopted, in which a 



solution of the substances is converted into fine spray, which is 
conducted into the flame by means of a current, of gas or air. This 
fine distribution of the liquid is most, simply effected by forcing a 
blast of air through a porous substance in very fine bubbles into the 
liquid, or by the generation of an inert gas, such as hydrogen and 
oxygen by electrolysis or hydrogen front zinc and sulphuric acid, in 
the solution under examination. Figs. S' 7 , 38 and 39 show two forms 
of Beckmann’s “ atomiser,” in botfy of which hydrogen is generated 
in the vessels below the special burners. 

For a longer observations of the coloration which the chlorides of 
# 1 Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 57, 049. 
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heavy metals impart to the flame, one may either adopt the method 
of A. Mitscherlich, in which the metallic chloride is heated in the 
bulb of a tube drawn out and bent at right angles, while a current 
of hydrogen is passed through the tube and subsequently ignited; 
or the apparatus designed by II. Vogel for use with ordinary gas, 
• and represented in Pig. 40, may be used. ' » 

The gas is inttoduced through k, passes through s into the glass 
Bunsen burner d, which is supported by the wire u, and, if the 
burner is properly constructed and arranged, burns with a smokeless 
flame at a. On now heating the substance in the tube at p, the flamo 
soon shows a lasting coloration corresponding to the chloride present. 
In addition to volatilisation in the flame, it is also possible to 


B 


lr^ 

Fia. 39. 

produce incandescent vapours by volatilisation by means of electric 
sparks or in an arc light. 1 The spectra of these, corresponding to 
temperatures different from those in the case of flame spectra, show 
considerable variations from the latter. In connection with spark 
spectra reference may be made to the exhaustive communication 
on tho subject by It. Bunsen (Zeitsch. anal. Chan., 15, 68). It is 
not possible to give here any description of arc-light spectra, 
fluorescence spectra, or the spectra of gases, especially those in a 
rarefied condition, which have received an electric discharge. Further 
details concerning flame and spark spectra will be found in works 
dealing specially with the ijjibject, e.g. Kayser’s Handbuch der 
Spelctroskopw, or Emil Baur’s Spektroskopic und Kolorimelrie. 

1 A simple apparatus for tho production of aro spectra has been described 
by Riesenfeid and Pfiitzer, Bn., 46, 37. , 
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Spectrum analysis is not only applicable to the examination of 
auto-luminous substances, but also affords a means of determining 
the absorptive capacity of transparent coloured substances towards 
light rays of different refrangibility, and, since this depends upon 
the composition of the substance, of investigating the latter. 

When white light is made to fall upon a colourless transparent 
substance it is transmitted with uniform brightritss as regards all 
its rays. Coloured substances, however, stop the passage of rays 
of a certain wave length to a varying extent. The transmitted rajs 
no longer unite to form white, but form a mixed colour, the body 
colour of the substance in question. 

If the light from such a coloured transparent substance is 
decomposed by the prism of a spectroscope into components of 
different refrangibility, the spectrum when compared with that of 
white light (e.g. sunlight) appears not so bright in certain places: 
This may be manifested in the form of separate narrow lines (as 
in the case of Fraunhofer's lines or, in fact, of the absorption lines of 
gases or vapours), or in the form of somewhat faint shadows, which, 
in the case of the same substance, always appear in the same parts 
of the spectrum, but vary in intensity with the depth of colour of 
the substance under examination, or, in the case of coloured solutions, 
with the concentration. The more distinct and sharply defined the 
dark stripes, the more readily can a substance be identified by its 
absorption spectrum. In certain cases (e.g. the detection of carbon 
monoxide in blood) an examination of the absorption spectrum is of 
great importance. 

For the examination of their absorption spectra liquids are 
introduced into vessels with parallel sides, which are. placed between 
the slit of the spectroscope and a strong source of white light. 

If, on the addition of other substances, solutions show alterations 
in colour, these may also he followed with the aid of absorption 
spectrum analysis, which will in this way enable uncoloured sub¬ 
stances also to he identified. Particulars of this method are given 
in a detailed communication by Formavrlc upon the detection of 
metallic salts by means of absorption spectrum analysis with the 
aid of alkanet (Zeitsch. anal. Chem 39, 109). 

The special literature must also be consulted in connection with 
the subject in general. It may be jnentioned, however, that Fritz , 
Weigert 1 has devised a method of greatly increasing the sharpness 
of observation of absorption spectra, by determining the brightness 
, 1 Bn., 49, 1496 ; ZeiUfh anal. Chem.. 56, 108. 
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for rays of different refrangibility and plotting the results in a curve. 
This has, in the case of every substance, an absolutely definite form, 
which can be expressed numerically, so that a more exact objective 
description of a substance can be given than the statement that its 
spectrum shows a faint shadow in a definite i^art of the spectrum. 

Sec. 23. 

21. Use of the Microscope. Microchemical Methods. 

It was stated at the end of Sec. 4 (p. 30) that the microscope 
is frequently used for the examination of small crystals. In this 
way it is frequently possible to identify different substances by the 
characteristic form of their crystals. 

If the microscope is provided with a ruled eyepiece, a stage with 
circular divisions and two Nicol prisms, the angles which the different 
facets (surfaces) of the crystals form with each other may be measured, 
and their behaviour in polarised light studied, especially the posi¬ 
tions in which the light is obscured in relation to the surfaces of the 
crystals, etc. 

By this means the crystalline form can be ascertained much more 
accurately (and to some extent expressed numerically) than is 
possible b\ simple observation under the microscope. That is to 
say, more definite and accurate conclusions may be drawn as to the 
nature of the substance. 

An outline of how to use this method, which was originally 
designed for crystallographic purposes (i.e. for the examination of 
thin sections of rock), for more strictly analytical purposes has been 
given by J. L. (J. Schroder van der Kolk. 1 The same author has also 
devised a method of determining the refractive index of crystals, 2 
which may be used as an additional identification test of the sub¬ 
stances themselves. 

The microscopic examination of the crystals, which was 
at one time but little used, has been developed by the work 
of 0. Lehmann, 3 K. Ilaushofer, 4 A. Strong, 6 H. Behrens, 6 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 37, 525. Kurze Anleilung zur mikroskopischen 
Krixtallbestimmung, published by C. W. Kreidels, Wiesbadon. 

2 Ibid., second enlarged edition, Wiesbaden, 190G ; Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 
38, 616. 

3 Ann. Phys. Chem. (New series^ 13, 506 ; Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 21, 92. ^ 

4 Mikroskoj)isch e Reaktionen, by K. Hauehofer, 1885. (Vieweg und Sohn, 
Brunswick ) 

5 Ber. Oberhessischen Gen. f. Natur u. Hetlkunde, 22, 258 et seq .; Zeitsch. 
anal. Chem., 23, 186. 

9 Ann. de VEcole polyl. dc Delft, 1891 ; Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 30, 12 fret seq. 
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Frey, 1 Schoorl, 2 Emich, 3 and others, into a definite technique of 
microscopic investigation, which enables many substances to be 
identified rapidly, even in the presence of other substances. 

The simplest method of applying microchemical reactions is to 
place a fragment of the substance, together with a drop of water, on 
an object glass, or to allow a drop of a solution,to^evaporate on the 
glass, and in either case to note the form and other properties of the 
resulting crystals under the microscope. ‘ ^ 

Not infrequently well-formed crystals are not produced, but only 
crystalline formations and aggregates, which, however, under the 
special conditions of their formation are equally chanfbteristic of the 
substance in question. 

Microscopic methods of examination may frequently prove a 
valuable supplement to the ordinary methods of qualitative analysis, 
and enable results to be obtained when the usual methods fail; yet 
they cannot entirely replace the latter, but, on the contrary, in many 
cases presuppose a knowledge of the ordinary (microchemical) 
methods. . 

Moreover, microchemical analysis, if it is to yield trustworthy 
results, demands not only a thorough knowledge of crystallo¬ 
graphy, but also skilled practice in the use of the microscope 
and in microscopical work; it cannot, therefore, taking into con¬ 
sideration the lines upon which it has developed, well be studied 
at the same time as the purely chemical methods by one who is 
beginning the study of analytical chemistry. Hence, in the following 
introduction we have confined ourselves to the description of only 
such microchemical reactions as are of exceptional value for the 
identification of certain substances, and as regards the remainder 
refer the reader to the works cited above. Illustrations of the 
microscopical appearance of the crystalline substances frequently 
supplement the description in these books. 

Also his introduction to microehemical analysis (5 vois). A now edition of tho 
volume dealing with inorganic compounds has been edited by Kloy (1914). 
This is referred to as Behrens-Kley (3rd ed.) in the following pages. The rubric 
numbers of the volume of the text coincide for the most part with those of the 
second volume of the edition of fiehrons. 

1 Schweiz. Woch. Pharm.., 30. 149 ; Zeilnch. anal. Chem., 32, 204. 

8 Zeitseh. anal. Chem., 46, fif>8; 47, 209,367. 

8 Zeiteck. anal. Chem., 42, (110; 49, 49f l ; 60, 600; 64, 489 ; 66, 1; also * 
Lehrb. Her Mikrochemic, Wiesbaden, 1911 (Kreidol). 
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Sec. 24. 

22. Apparatus and Appliances. 

Since many who take up the study of analytical chemistry may 
t find a difficulty in choosing the necessary apj^iratus and appliances 
for the purpose, or of deciding which are necessary and which non- 
essential, we append a list, which gives a brief summary of all the 
apparatus required far simple examinations, and at the same time 
take the opportunity of pointing out to what points attention must 
be paid in buying or making them. 

1. A Buns<*n gas burner witli chimney, support for same, and 
additional tube for producing a flame suitable for use with a blow¬ 
pipe, together witli a stand (Sec. 17, Figs. 21, 22 and 24). 

If gas is not available spirit or petrol lamps are used instead. 

2. A blowpipe (cf. Sec. 20, Fig. 27, p. 83). 

3. A platinum crucible. It should have a capacity of about 
15 c.c., and not be too deep in proportion to its breadth, and its cover 
should be in the form of a shallow dish. In laboratories where 
several chemists are at work one crucible is sufficient for a number 
of persons. 

4. Platinum wire (cf. Secs. 20, 21, and 22). 

5. A stand with twelve test-tubes, which should be from 16 to 
18 cm. in length and 1 to 1*5 cm. in width. They must be made of 
thin colourless glass, and have been cooled in such a way that they do 
not crack when boiling water is poured into them. They should also 
have round edges somewhat turned over, lmt no lip, which is of no 
use for pouring out, and makes it very difficult to close the mouth 
with a cork or to shake the tube thoroughly. A convenient form 
of stand is shown in Fig. 41. The pegs on the upper shell support 
the rinsed test-tubes, which are thus drained and arc dry when 
required. 

6. A few beakers and boiling flasks made of fairly thin glass 
which has been properly, i.e. slowly, cooled. 

7. Some porcelain basins and a selection of small porcelain 
crucibles. 

8. Glass funnels of different sizes. They should be inclined at 
an angle of 60°, the sides not passing gradually into the outlet tube, 
but being connected with it aftan acute angle. 

9. A washing bottle, holding about 300 to 400 c.c. (See Fig. 5, 
Sec. 8, p. 41.) 

10. Some glass rods, a glass spatula, and assorted pieces ^f glass 
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tubing. The latter are drawn out, bent, etc., over the gas flame, 
whilst the ends of the former are rounded by fusion. In cutting 
glass tubing into the desired lengths a mark is made with a moist 
three-cornered file at the place in question, the tube grasped with 
one hand to the right and the other to the left of the scratch, and 
then snapped in two. The non-luminous flame of a Bunsen burner 


flfl 



Fig. 41. 


or blowpipe flame is used for fusing and drawing out tubing, but 
for bending it a broad luminous flame is preferable. 

11. Several clock glasses. 

12. A small porcelain or agate mortar. 

13. Crucible tongs of brass or steel, 10 to 12 cm. long. 

14. A filter stand, Fig. 1 or 2, p. 37. 

15. A tripod of thin iron to support dishes, etc., when being 
heated over a gas burner. 

16. Wire gauze or asbestos board, p. 78. 

17. A triangle of platinum wire or of iron wire, covered with 
unglazed porcelain or quartz glass. Figs. 1(5 and 17, p. 59. 

18. Coloured glasses, especially a green and a blue one, as 
described on p. 92. 

19. A pipette delivering 10 c.c., graduated in 0*5 c.c. 

20. Filter paper or ready-made filters. 








CHAPTER 11. 

BEHAVIOUR OF SUBSTANCES TO HE AO ENTS. 

In this chapter we shall discuss in detail the chaiaeteristie properties 
and phenomena which individual substances reveal under certain 
conditions, especially in interaction with other substances, whereby 
their presence can be recognised. Such phenomena are termed reac¬ 
tions, the substances used for their production reagents. (See p. 7.) 

Before describing the individual reactions we give, firstly, a 
general description of the reagents and their application; and 
secondly, an outline of the meaning and nature of reactions and also 
of the system of analytical grouping. 

Sec. 25. 

1. REAUENTS AN1) THEIR APPLICATION. 

As mentioned above, the chemical action of different substances 
on one another is termed “ Reaction.” If the phenomena which 
arise enable a definite substance to be recognised, it is called a 
reaction of this substance. Eor example, if one knows that solutions 
of barium salts treated with sulphuric acid yield a white precipitate 
insoluble in acids, and, on the addition of a solution containing 
barium ion to a liquid under examination, a precipitate is obtained 
with the above-mentioned properties, the conclusion may be drawn 
that sulphuric acid (sulphate ion) is present in the solution. Sub¬ 
stances which arc used in the examination of other substances to 
produce a reaction arc called reagents. 'They may be divided into 
two classes, general and speeiul. The former are used to determine 
the class or group to which the substance under examination belongs, 
the latter to identify definite individual substances. 

The dividing line between these general or group reagents and 
the special reagents is difficult to define, as a reagent occasionally 
serves both purposes. 

If, however, we make the distinction, it is in order to sho^ that 
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in each case the object for which the reagent is to be used must be 
clearly understood. 

The value of general reagents is that it enables analytical groups 
to be sharply defined and, in many cases, the substances belongng 
to one group to be separated from those belonging to another. On 
the other hand, It is essential for special reagents to be characteristic 
of special substances, and to be sensit ive. A reagent is characteristic 
when the phenomenon arising through its application is only produced 
by the special substance for the determination of which it is used, so 
that a wrong conclusion cannot be. drawn. Iron is thus a character¬ 
istic reagent for copper, stannous chloride for mercery, because tho 
metallic copper (mercury globules) obtained in these reactions cannot 
be confused with other substances. 

A reagent is sensitive when its action is distinct., even when the 
minutest quantity of the. substance to be ascertained is present, e.g. 
starch upon iodine. Many reagents are both characteristic and 
sensitive, as, for example, aurohvdmchloric acid for stannous ion, 
potassium ferroeyanide for ferrous and cupric ions, etc. • 

In the use of reagents it is essential to know the conditions which 
must be observed in order to ensure their correct, action ; that is to 
say, to be able to draw trustworthy conclusions from the appearance 
or non-appearance of the reactions. 

In the first place it is necessarg for the reagent In he pure, so that 
misleading side-phenomena do not arise owing to the presence of 
foreign substances. Reagents should, therefore, lie tested for 
purity before use, and be protected from contamination before and 
during use. 

It should be a habit, for instance, to take strict care that the 
stoppers of bottles containing reagents are neither interchanged nor 
laid on the laboratory bench with the ground surface downwards; 
it is advisable to use stoppers with a broad flat top, and to place 
them top downwards on the bench. The edge of the neck of the 
bottle should always be wiped out with filter paper before the reagent 
is poured out, in case some of the reagent may have dried on it, or 
some of the ammonium salts from the air or dust may have accumu¬ 
lated there. Care should also he taken when pouring a liquid into 
a vessel containing gases or vapours (hyiirog. n sulphide, hydrochloric 
acid, ammonia, etc.) that these do *iot penetrate into the reagent 1 
bottle and mix with the reagent. In such a«casc the requisite quan¬ 
tity of fluid reagent should be poured into another vessel first, and 
from tjiis into that containing gas or vapour. 
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The possibility of changes in the reagent while being kept must 
also be taken into consideration. Solutions of sodium hydroxide, 
ammonia, and ammonium sulphide can absorb carbon dioxide from 
the air; as a result of oxidation by atmospheric oxygen ammonium 
sulphide may contain sulphate ; the gases may#escape from aqueous 
solutions of hydro^ei* sulphide, sulphur dioxide, atal chlorine, or 
these solutions may become oxidised or decomposed (see p. 73, 
footnote, and p. 74); 'aqueous solutions of alkaline substances may 
attack the glass of the bottle and absorb aluminium or silicate ion, 
and so forth. Reagents, therefore., which were found to be pure when 
tested may Iatei*be found to have become impure. If unexpected 
phenomena occur an examination of the reagents should always be 
made as to whether they have become impure or have changed. 

Most reagents can be bought nowadays made up in sufficiently 
pure condition. Directions for their preparation are, therefore, 
only Jiven in this book when it must take place in the laboratory. In 
respect hereof, reference should be made to the foregoing sections, 
notably Sec. 12. p. 52, Sec. 18, p. (57 <i scq ., as also to the directions 
given in special cases later on. 

Details for testing the purity of reagents are only given in special 
cases. We recommend, however, the special book on this subject: 
Die Prufung der chvmdschen ReiujeirJvn an/ Rein he it, which is pub¬ 
lished by the firm E. Merck, in Darmstadt, and which contains all 
tho necessary directions. 1 Generally speaking, any one who is 
conversant with qualitative analysis can easily determine the state 
of purity required for individual reagents and the method of testing 
them in certain cases, especially when the purpose of their use and 
consequently the impurities which wohld be detrimental are borne 
in mind. 

Apart from the question of purity, it is essential for reagents to 
be used under the proper condition*. The iirst consideration is the 
Scantily, then the dilution, the temperature, and finally the duration 
of action. 

In this respect the following remarks are applicable: A wrong 
proportion of the constituents, i.e. an incorrect quantity of reagent 
added to a substance under examination, is one of the most customary 
sources of failure ill qualitative analysis. Expressions such as an 
addition in excess, supcrsaturAion, and many others are apt to 
mislead the student to tlfe assumption that too much rcageut cannot 

,, 1 regard to reagents for microchemical analysis, see Belirens-Kley: 
tuttcrochemische Analyse, 3rd ed,, p. 20; W. Lena:: Zeiiseli anal Chem.,<62, 90. 
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be added, and in order not to use too small a quantity many pour 
out a whole test-tube full of acid to neutralise a few drops of an 
alkaline liquid, whereas each drop of acid which is added after the 
point of neutrality has been reached must be considered as an excess 
of acid. 1 In the saiQC way, too small an addition must be avoided 
as much as too large a one, in that the use of an insufficient quantity 
of reagent will often produce quite different phenomena from those 
obtained from an excess. For examplo, mercuric chloride gives a 
white precipitate on the addition of too little, and a black one on 
that of too much hydrogen sulphide. From experience it can be 
said that beginners generally render their work more difficult and 
unreliable because they use reagents in too large quantities. 

One reason why an excess in the quantity of the- reagent used is 
a mistake is that too great an increase of volume diminishes the sensi¬ 
tiveness of the reactions, and frequently prevents phenomena, which 
would have occurred had the addition been suitable, from being 
observed at all. Secondly, it should be noted that the excess of a 
reagent often disturbs the original reaction (a precipitate obtained 
dissolves again, etc.). 

With regard to the adequate dilution of solutions of reagents, it 
should be noted that, as, for instance, in the case of precipitation 
reactions, the solubility product (see- p. 33) is already exceeded by 
an addition of a solution of reagent, which is smaller in proportion 
as the solution is more concentrated, and therefore too dilute a 
solution can in some cases never bring about a precipitation. Re¬ 
agents which, on the other hand, are too concentrated often produce 
too dense a precipitate, which can then (by mechanical enclosure or 
adsorption) easily carry with it foreign particles from the solution, 
from which even by washing it is difficult to separate it. In such 
cases it is also often difficult to recognise the nature of the precipitate 
(i.e. whether it is pulverulent, floecuient, crystalline, etc.). 

As regards the quantities required to cause a reaction, a quarter 
to a third of a test-tube of prepared solution for each reaction may, 
as a rule-, he used, unless a different quantity is specified for an 
individual case. A piece about the size of a pea should be used in 
the case of solid substances, this being dissolved in a quarter to a 
third of a test-tube of solvent. 

No general rules can be given regarding the correct temperature * 
and the duration of action. * 

1 Sufficient emphasis cannot be laid on the necessity of always using test 
paper. 9 
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On the whole, as regards the observation of proper conditions in 
the use of reagents, no special rules can be made, but a general rule 
will, in most cases, suffice to produce the correct proportion, or, in 
other words, the correct conditions. It is this, that every time a 
reagent is applied, the purpose for which it is being used should be 
clearly thought out, as also the phenomena which *it is desired to 
obtain and the results* which the addition of an excess, i.e. the use 
of a reagerft under unsuitable conditions, would produce. 

Mn measuring the quantities of reagents to be used in individual 
cases, it is necessary to know the concent ration of their solutions. 

This concentration can either be measured by making a solution 
of each reagent of suitable strength for the customary method 
of use, without there being a reciprocal relationship between the 
volumes of the individual solutions; or by using solutions of such 
strength that equal volumes contain corresponding quantities of 
dissolved substances (thus, for instance, equal volumes of acid and 
alkali solution neutralise each other, equal volumes of a solution of 
a barium compound and a sulphate precipitate each other recipro¬ 
cally, etc.); or finally, by taking the middle course, whereby although 
equal parts of the solution do not contain corresponding quantities 
there is a known relationship between the volumes of the different, 
solutions (thus 1 part of the one corresponds to 2 parts of the second 
or 5 parts of the third). 

The first, method is the one most in use, and we have adhered to 
it in this book, and at the end of this section have given a summary 
of the concentrations of the customary solutions of reagents. 

^The second method consists, for example, in the plan of using 
throughout solutions of reagents of so-called double normal concen¬ 
tration, i.e. solutions which contain a quantity of reagent correspond¬ 
ing to 2-gramme equivalents per litre. (An equivalent weight is the 
quantity corresponding to one effective valency, thus 1 molecule of 

sodium hydroxide, NaOJf, }, molecule of barium hydroxide, 

1 molecule of hydrochloric acid, IIC1, J molecule of sulphuric acid, 

l molecule of sodium chloride, NaCl, \ molecule of sodium 
w Na.,SO 

sulphate, ‘ ~ C) 4 , etc. A gramme equivalent is the number of 

grammes corresponding to thescPequivalent weights.) 

This system has the drawback, that many solutions are too dilute 
and others too concentrated for the purpose in question. 

The third method of measuring the concentration originated with 
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Wollny ( Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 24. 402). According to this method, 
normal, five times normal, ten times normal, etc., solutions are used ; 
the degree of normality must in this case be stated on the bottles. 
Wollny recommends that reagents he taken from the bottles by means 
of small pipettes, and that in each case a known number of cubic 
centimetres be jised. 

We now give a summary of the concentration of the customary 
solutions of reagents according to the first method, on which 'he 
directions in this book are based, and in certain cases add a few 
special remarks. 

A. Acids. 


1. Fuming hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1-19 contains 37% HCI 


Concentrated „ „ 

1-17 

32% HCI 

Dilute „ „ 

112 

25% HCI 

2. Fuming nitric acid of sp. gr. 

. 1-47 IT. 

„ 83-86% HNO, 

Concentrated „ „ 

1-40 

„ 65% HNO, 

Dilute „ „ 

. 1-20 

33% HNO, 

3. ConcentratedSulphuricaciilofsp.gr. 1-Ht 

„ 95-06% H.SO, 

Dilute „ „ 

„ Ml 

18%I1,S0 1 

4. Acetic acid of sp. gr. 

1-040-1-042 

„ abt. 30% OH/ OOH 


B. Hydroxide Solutions. 

1. Sodium hydroxide solution of sp. gr. 113-115 contains 
11-13 per cent. NaOII. Especially when kept for some time in a 
glass bottle it is never free from aluminium ion, silicate ion, and 
carbonate ion, and oven otherwise not always free from impurities. 
In many cases it is therefore advisable immediately before use to 
prepare an alkali hydroxide solution of pure solid potassium or 
sodium hydroxide (that prepared from metal is especially pure). 

Sodium hydroxide solution keeps better in nickel flasks than in 
glass bottles. As glass stoppers become so firmly fixed in the neck 
of bottles containing sodium hydroxide solution, if kept for some 
time, that they cannot be removed, rubber or nickel stoppers may be 
used. This difficulty can also be overcome by smearing the glass 
stopper with paraffin wax before inserting it into the neck of the 
bottle, which should be wiped out first. Another method is to use 
a cap, which fits tightly round the outside of the neck of the bottle, 
instead of a glass stopper. 

2. Ammonia of sp. gr. O flfi contains 10 per cent. NH 3 . It easily 
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absorbs carbon dioxide or hydrochloric acid and possibly nitric acid 
from the laboratory air, and must, therefore, be protected from it, 
and in the event of unexpected reactions appearing should be tested 
for such impurities. 

3. Baryta water contains 5 per cent. Ba(0H) 2 L8H 2 0. 

• 4. Lime water contains T5 per cent. Ca(Oli) 2 . , 

Baryta water ahdAimc water absorb carbon dioxide from the air, 
and bariufti <>i calcium carbonates separate, so that the clear solutions 
(Altered if necessary) are, free from carbonate. Lime water, weak 
in itself, can in this way easily lose its entire, content of calcium 
hydroxide. In many instances milk of lime, a mixture of lime water 
and solid calcium hydroxide, is used. Milk of lime is made by 
slaking pure quicklime with a fair amount of water, lime water by 
pouring off the supernatant clear liquid produced when the dilute 
milk of lime has subsided. 


C. Salt Solutions. 

The following quantities of water are used to make the customary 
solutions:— 

1. Ammonium chloride, 1 part, NH 4 ('l . 8 parts water. 

2. Ammonium carbonate, 1 part (NH 4 ) 2 C0 3 , 

1 part ammonia and . . . . 4 

The solid ammonium carbonate as purchased is a mixture of 
ammonium carbamate and ammonium hydrogen carbonate; to 
convert this into ammonium carbonate a little ammonia should be 
added during the solution (an excess does no harm). 

3. Ammonium oxalate, 1 part, (NH 4 ) 2 C 2 0 4 

+H.,() ...... 24 parts water. 

4. Ammonium molybdate, (NH 4 ) f ,M0 7 0 24 -| 411./): 150 gr. of 
the salt, are dissolved in 1 litre of water, the solution poured into 
1 litre of nitric arid of sp. gr. 1 '2, the fluid allowed to stand for several 
days in a warm place, poured off from any ammonium phospho- 
molybdate, which may have formed, and then kept for use. 

5. Disodium hydrogen phosphate, 1 

part Na 2 Hr() 4 4-12H 2 0 or sodium 
ammonium hydrogen phosphate 
Na(NH 4 )HI > 0 4 -|41I 2 0 . . .10 parts water. 

6. Sodium carbonate, 1 pfrt Na 2 C0 3 or 

2'7 parts crystallised soda Na 2 C() 3 
+10H 2 0.“ 
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7. Sodium acetate, 1 part. CHyCOONa 

-f-2H 2 0.10 parte water. 

8. Potassium sulphate, 1 part K 2 S0 4 . 12 „ 

9. Potassium nitrite, 1 part KNO» . 2 

The solution must yield a large quantity of nitric oxide gas on 
the addition of dilute sulphuric acid. 

10. Potassium chromate, 1 part K 2 Cr0 4 . 10 parts water. 

11. Dipotassium dihydrogen pyroantimo- * 

nate, 1 part K 2 H 2 Sb 2 0 7 +6H 2 0 about 250 ., ,, « 

1 part should he hoiled for a short time with 200 parts of water, 
allowed to cool, and the still undissolved residue filtered off. 


12. Potassium cyanide, 1 part KCN 

The solution is prepared just before use. 

13. Potassium ferrocyanide, 1 part 

4 parts water. 

K 4 Fe(CN)„ . . . 

12 „ 

14. Potassium thiocyanate, 1 part KCNS 

10 „ 

15. Barium chloride, 1 part BaCl 2 +2H 2 0 

10 „ 

16. Barium nitrate, 1 part Ba(N0 3 ) 2 

15 „ 

17. Calcium chloride, 1 part CaCl 2 +6Il 2 0 

5 .. 

18. Calcium sulphate, CaS0 4 -| 2II 2 0 

19. Magnesium sulphate, 1 part MgS0 4 

Saturated solution. 

+7II 2 0. 

10 parts water. 

20. Ferric chloride, 1 part FcC1 3 . 

7'5 ,, 

21. Cobaltous nitrate, Co(N0 3 ) 2 |-01I 2 O 

10 „ 

22. Silver nitrate, 1 part AgN0 3 . 

23. Lead acetate (sugar of lead), 1 part 

20 

(CH 3 ('00)oPb+3H„0 

10 „ 


24. Mercurous nitrate, Hg 2 (N0 3 ) 2 -f 2JLO. 

The crystals are dissolved by grinding them in a mortar with 
water to which ~ nitric, acid of sp. gr. 12 has been added. The 
solution is kept, in a bottle, which has a little metallic mercury at 
the bottom. 

25. Mercuric Chloride, 1 part llg('i 2 . 10 parts water. 

26. Cupric sulphate, 1 part CuS0 4 d ,51 r 2 0 10 „ 

27. Stannous chloride, IpartSnCL I 2H„0. 

Powdered tin is dissolved by boiling in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid (tin must remain in excess) until scarcely any more hydrogen 
is liberated, and the liquid is then diluted with four times its volume 
of water to which a little hydrochloric, acid has been added, and 
filtered. The solution is kept in a bottle containing some metallic 
tin (a sheet of tin foil). 
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28. AurohydrocMorie acid (gold chloride), 

1 part HAuCl 4 d-3H 2 0 . . .30 parts water. 

29. Platinohydrochloric acid, 1 part 

H 2 PtCi 6 +6H 2 0 . . . . 10 „ 

i 

# , Seo. 26. 

II. THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF ANALYTICAL RE¬ 
ACTIONS AND THE SYSTEM OF ANALYTICAL GROUPING. 

As explained in the Introduction, the object of qualitative analysis 
is to identify the chemical nature of substances, whether alone or in 
association with other substances, in the material under examination. 
This identification may be at once effected either by the observation 
of certain definite characteristic properties (colour, crystalline form, 
etc.), or by placing the substance under such conditions as will cause 
it, to undergo alterations, the kind and course of which depend upon 
the chemical nature of the substance, are characteristic of it, and so 
may be used for its ident ification. 

Such alterations may be of either a physical or chemical nature. 
When they are produced by a second substance acting upon that 
under examination a chemical reaction is present. The substance 
used to produce it is a reagent. In its widest significance the term 
rcitclion is also applied to those phenomena (appearing without the 
application of reagents) which are used lor the identification of 
substances. These arc, therefore, included in the following pages. 

In the majority of eases not elements but chemical compounds 
are present, and the solutions of all of these which contain the same 
cation invariably show a large number of reactions in common, 
irrespective of what the anion is in the solution. In like manner, 
substances whose solutions contain the same anion show a whole 
series of similar reactions (sec See. 24). 

Again, in the. ease of metals which can show different valencies 
(and the solutions of which therefore contain different ions), or 
which are able to form complex ions, there are separate characteristic 
reaction groups for each series of compounds whose solutions contain 
the same ions. For example,'ferrous, ferric, ferrocyanide, and ferri- 
cyanide compounds all show different kinds of reactions. 

• In an analogous manner tj(e different compounds of the same 
metalloid, the solutions.of which contain the same anions, are also 
always characterised by a group of similar reactions, e.g. the sul¬ 
phides, sulphites, and sulphates. 


8 
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Since, in accordance with the theory outlined on p. 21, ions may¬ 
be assumed to be the constituents of chemical compounds even in 
the molecules, the reactions described in the following pages always 
refer to the ions, even when it is a question of reactions which concern 
the undissociated salt of the particular ion. 

In order to identify an ion by its reactions it is necessary to have 
a knowledge of these, that is to say, it is nec'essUry to know which 
reactions under definite conditions indicate the presence if this ion, 
and the conditions under which the reactions take place. Hendb, 
before applying the distinctive methods of qualitative analysis to 
unknown substances, it is necessary to become acquainted with the 
reactions of the individual ions. 

It requires practical training for the student to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the peculiarities of phenomena and the production 
of the conditions which cause them to occur, because neither of them 
can be adequately explained by a description alone, whilst, on the 
other hand, a full grasp of the numerous individual reactions is not 
possible without a clear understanding of the chemical processes, 
and the arrangement of the reactions in a definite system, which 
facilitates a general survey and brings into prominence the similarities 
or dissimilarities of different classes of substances. For this reason 
the contents of the following chapter must not only he studied, hut 
also be tested by practical work in the laboratory. 

The necessary general survey of the, reactions is attained by 
arranging the substances, the ions of which show analogies in many 
respects, in groups, so that, on the. one hand, the similarity of the 
members of one group with regard to a series of reactions is shown, 
as compared with the behaviour of the members of another group, 
whilst, on the other hand, the differences between the individual 
members of a group may be recognised. 

This classification, in accordance with the properties of value for 
analysis, is the initial stage in the systematic grouping of the 
elements, and is thus a forerunner of the very comprehensive periodic 
system of the elements. This consists of an arrangement of the elements 
in the ascending order of their atomic weights, and a grouping of 
them into periods (see adjoining table). This has the result that the 
elements in the vertical series of the arrangement show far-rcaching 
analogies in their properties. But tyere are also in the horizontal , 
series quite definite co-ordinated relationships. Hence it is possible 
from the position of an element in the periodic system to predict its 
density, melting-point, etc., and, in short, its physical behaviour, as 



The numbers in brackets show the analytical groups according to cations 
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also its valency, its reactions, and its chemical behaviour. Speaking 
generally, this relationship may be expressed as follows: The 
properties of the elements are periodic functions of their atomic 
weights. 

From this the conclusion might be drawn that the system of 
analytical groups coincides with the periodic system, or is so far 
included therein, that it can be directly deduced* from the latter (as 
the more comprehensive scheme). This, however is only partially 
the case. 

Whereas in the 'periodic system the total characteristics of the 
different elements are taken into consideration, jn the analytical 
system the chief value is assigned to the differentiation of differences 
of behaviour in respect of one properly to which possibly a sub¬ 
sidiary position is given in the periodic system, as, for example, 
the finer distinctions in the solubility of the sulphides in the case of 
the groups with higher cations. 1 

In any case, it is not sufficient to take into consideration only the 
analogies which occur in the vertical series, but attention must also 
be paid to the similarities and gradational stages which appear in 
the horizontal series, and especially in the great periods. 

There is no doubt but that in a more extended amplification of 
the significance of the grouping of the elements in the periodic 
system it will be possible to discover a still closer agreement with the 
classification into analytical groups. 

In order to show the similarities and dissimilarities which have 
been observed, the analytical yroups of cations are indicated by a 
Roman numeral, below the usual arrangement of the periodic 
system, in the preceding tabic of the elements. 

In the case of the anions, the recognition of the correspondence 
between the members of the same analytical groups and the position 
of the respective metalloids in the periodic system is rendered more 
difficult by the fact that it is a question partly of elements occurring 
in an uncombined condition, and partly of groups of a metalloid with 
more or less oxygen atoms. Apart from that, the grouping of the 
anions is not so important from an analytical point of view as in the 
case of the cations. 

1 With regard to the relationship between the properties of analytical 
importance of the sulphides and the positfcm of the elements m quostion in the 1 
periodic system (and in their order of tension), cf. f^hiirman, Liebig's Ann., 249, 
326; Bodlander, Zeilsch. physiol. Chan., 27. 65 ; 0. Weigel, ibid., 66, 293; 
0. Brunner and S. Zawadzki, Zeilsch. anoryan. Chem 65, 130; 67, 464, where 
furth^ references are given. See also Part II., chap, iii., No. 18. 
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In the following survey of the assignment of the different metals 
to the groups of the analytical system we have arranged the elements 
within each of these groups in the order of their ascending atomic 
weight (as in the periodic system). 

In the subsequent treatment of their behaviour towards reagents 
we have, for didactic reasons, chosen a somewhat different order of 
arrangement, on fhe one hand, by separating the more important 
elements and those of more frequent occurrence from the rarer 
eTements, which need not be studied at first; and, on the other 
hand, by giving prominence, as a rule, to the reactions which effect 
the sharpest distinction between the members of an analytical group. 
One result of this, for example, has been the arrangement of the 
elements in the first two groups in the order of descending atomic 
weights. This appeared to us more suitable, however, than by 
dealing directly, in the case of both groups, with the behaviour of 
reagents towards elements with which they produced no precipitates, 
and thus making a beginner commit to memory the cases in which a 
phenomenon did not occur, while only subsequently learning to 
recognise these elements in their characteristic forms. Apart from 
this, elements are frequently grouped in an order other than that of 
their ascending atomic weights as being more suitable for analytical, 
practice. 

A. Reactions of the Cations. 

The cations of salts, the reactions of which arc described in the 
following pages, are metals; and with these is included the com¬ 
plex ion ammonium, which behaves in all respects as a metal. In 
the first place a general survey is given of the respective metals 
(cations) belonging to the different groups. 

The elements of more frequent occurrence or of more practical 
importance are. printed in italics, and are dealt with more fully in 
the following sections. The rarer elements are enclosed in brackets. 
Their behaviour towards reagents is described somewhat more 
briefly. These sections may be omitted at first in the study of 
qualitative analysis. 

The classification into groups is based essentially upon the 
differing solubility of the chlorides in water, of the sulphides in water, 
acids, and ammonium sulphide, and of the hydroxides, phosphates, or 
• carbonates in water. For the, reparation of the groups the following 
reagents are , therefore , used: Hydrochloric acid , hydrogen sulphide, 
ammonium sulphide, ammonia , ammonium carbonate, and sodium 
ammonium hydrogen phosphate. 
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First Group. 

None of the group reagents produces a precipitate: (Lithium), 
Sodium, Potassium, Ammonium (Rubidium), (Caesium). 

Second Grout. 

Sodium ammonium hydrogen phosphate, and also, in the case of 
the last three members of the group Ammonium Carbonate, produces 
a precipitate, ■whereas the other group reagents do not: Magnesium, 
Calcium, Strontium, Barium, (Radium). 

Third Group. 

Ammonia, and also Ammonium Sulphide, precipitate these metals 
as hydroxides, whilst hydrochloric acid and kydroge\sulpliide do not 
produce a precipitate: (Beryllium), Aluminium, (Scandium), (Ti¬ 
tanium), Chromium, (Thorium), (Yttrium), (Zirconium), (Niobium), 
(Lanthanum), (Cerium), (Praseodynium), (Noodvnium), (Samarium), 
(Europium), (Gadolinium), (Terbium), (Dysprosium), (llolmiuin), 
(Erbium), Ytterbium), (Lutetium), (Tantalum). 

Fourth Group. 

Ammonium sulphide precipitates the metals as sulphides. Hydro¬ 
chloric acid and hydrogen sulphide (in arid solution) cause no precipi¬ 
tations : (Vanadium), Manganese, Ferrous and Ferric urn. Cobalt, 
Nickel, Zinc, (Gallium), (Indium), (Thallium), (Uranium). 

Fifth Group. 

Hydrogen sulphide precipitates (from aeid or alkaline solution) 
and so does ammonium sulphide the metals as sulphides, which are 
insoluble in ammonium sulphide ; some of the substances in Group V. 
are also precipitated by hydrochloric acid (First division); Silver, 
Mercurous ion. Lead; whereas others are not precipitated (Second 
division); Copper (Ruthenium), (Rhodium), (Palladium), Cadmium, 
(Osmium), Mercuric ion, Bismuth. 

Sixth Group. 

Hydrogen sulphide, precipitates from acid but not from alkaline 
solution the metals as sulphides, which are soluble in ammonium 
sulphide: (Germanium), Arsenite. and Arsenate ion, 1 (Selenium), 
(Molybdenum), Stannous and Stannic ion, Antimony, (Tellurium), 
(Tungsten), (Iridium), Platinum, Gold. 

The general survey of the arrangement cf anions in groups is 
given at the beginning of the description of the individual ions. , 

1 Although it almost always occurs in its compounds as anion, arsenic is 
groujkid with the cations, because its behnviuur towards hydrogen sulphide 
causes it to separate with the cations, and henco it must be taken into con¬ 
sideration in the systematic investigation of cations. 
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III. REACTIONS OP THE INDIVIDUAL CATIONS. 

First Group. 

Cations of the Alkali Metals. 

Sec. 27. , 

Members oi frequent occurrence: Potassium,* Sodium, (Am¬ 
monium)., 

, Members of less frequent occurrence: Caesium, Rubidium, 
Lithium. 

Characteristics of the Group. 

Position of the members in the periodic system.— All the alkali 
metals in the first group of the periodic system, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of sodium, occupying the left-hand side (unrelated members), 
an* more strongly electropositive, (less noble, see p. 31) in proportion 
as their atomic weight is greater. With the exception of lithium 
they are the most strongly positive elements. Hence they have a 
great tendency to form ions ; their compounds are dissociated to a 
pronounced extent in aqueous solution (ammonium hydroxide in 
aqueous solution to a much less extent). The hydroxides of the 
alkali metals are, therefore, strong bases. Their aqueous solutions 
are termed lyes. The salts of alkali metals with weak acids (p. 25) 
therefore show in aqueous solution considerable hydrolysis (ammo¬ 
nium salts to a less extent) (see p. 28). Hence, owing to their contain¬ 
ing hydroxyl ions the aqueous solutions of hydroxides, sulphides, and 
borates of the alkali metals turn red litmus paper blue and turmeric 
paper brown in a marked degree. The solutions of the salts of the 
alkali metals with strong acids (p. 19) show a neutral reaction. 

Analytical Character. The hydroxides, sulphides, and salts of 
the alkali metals and of ammonium are all, or nearly all, readily 
soluble in water. Hence, the group reagents, hydrochloric acid, 
hydrogen sulphide, ammonium sulphide, ammonium carbonate, and 
phosphate do not produce precipitates in the, salts of the alkali 
metals (in the case of lithium salts this only applies to the more 
dilute solutions). 

Spkoiai, Reactions of tub Members of Group I of more 

FREQUENT OCCURRENCE. 

Sec. 28. 

(a^ Potassium, K, 3910. 

1. Potassium is a monovalent metal of sp. gr. 0-8629 at 0°, melting 
at 62’5°. It is silvery whito and unstable in the air, forming by 
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oxidation and attraction of water the white hydroxide, K01I. This 
liquefies on exposure to the air, and the resulting oily fluid rapidly 
absorbs carbon dioxide from the atmosphere, but does not solidify 
in the process. Potassium decomposes water into hydrogen (which 
escapes in gaseous foiyn and ignites on contact with the incandescent 
metal) and hydrftxyl ions, while, on its part, it forms potassium ions. 
Potassium burns in the air, forming a mixture (iTark while hot and 
orange-yellow on cooling) of potassium oxide, K 2 0, and potassium 
peroxide, K 2 0 2 , which attracts moisture from the air, and decomposes 
into potassium hydroxide, oxygen, and hydrogen peroxide. Nearly 
all the potassium salts are soluble in water; they are colourless, 
excepting when the anion causes them to be coloured. 

2. At a low ignition temperature (when heated in a small bulb 
tube over a gas flame) the oxides, hydroxide, and the salts of potassium 
are not volatile (distinction from ammonium compounds). 

3. Platino-hydrochloric acid (platinum chloride solution) pro¬ 
duces in neutral and acid solutions of potassium stdls a heavy yellow 
crystalline precipitate of potassium platino-chloride, K 2 Pt('l 6 , im¬ 
mediately in the case of concentrated solutions, hut only after a 
considerable or long time when the solutions arc more dilute. No 
precipitates are produced in very dilute solutions. 

2K’ -fPtClo"--K 2 PtCl 6 , e.g. 2 KCbl-H 4 PtCl 0 =K»rtC!l 0 -| 2JI0. 

The precipitate consists of octahedra, which can be recognised 
under the microscope. Alkaline solutions must be, acidified with 
hydrochloric acid prior to the addition of the plotino-hydroehlorie 
acid. The precipitate is sparingly soluble in water ; its solubility 
is not appreciably increased by the presence of free acids. It is 
insoluble in alcohol. Hence platino-hydrochloric arid gives a particu¬ 
larly sharp test for potassium ions, if the reaction is made to take 
place, in presence of alcohol. The reaction is most sensitive when 
the aqueous solution of the potassium salt is evaporated with platino- 
hydrochloric acid nearly to dryness on the water-bath, and the residue 
then treated with a little water (or better still alcohol, if no substances 
insoluble therein are present), which will leave the potassium platino- 
chloride undissolved. The precipitate must not be mistaken for 
ammonium platino-chloride (Sec. 30, 5). Large quantities of sodium 
salts affect the sensitiveness of the reduction. 

4. Tartaric acid solution, 1 [CH(OH)QOO] 2 H 2 , produces in a 

1 Tartaric acid solution! beoome mouldy on standing, and should, therefore, 
bo freely prepared each time. 
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i neutral or alkaline 1 solution of 'potassium salts a white granular 
cryst alline precipitate, of potassium hydrogen tartrate,[OH(OH)COO] 2 HK 
(or KJHC 4 H 4 O 0 ), which rapidly subsides. The precipitation takes 
place immediately in concentrated solutions, but often only after a 
considerable time in dilute solutions. No precipitate is obtained 
with very dilute solutions. Vigorous shaking or stirring of the liquid 
materially promotes the formation of the precipitate. It is dissolved 
by alkalis and mineral acids; it is sparingly soluble in cold water, 
but fairly soluble in hot water. In testing acid solutions for potas¬ 
sium ions with tartaric acid, the free acid must first be removed by 
evaporation or jgnition, or neutralised by the addition of sodium 
hydroxide or carbonate. 

Better results are obtained by the use of sodium hydrogen tartrate, 
Na]|(' 4 ]| 4 0 (i , instead of free tartaric, acid. The reaction shows the 
same phenomena, but is more sensitive, because no hydrogen ions 
are formed, i.e. no free acid is produced, in which the precipitate 
dissolves more readily than in water : 

K -f |H-fHC 4 H 4 O' 0 > KIlC 4 H 4 O fr | Ik 
but K- | [Na--l-H^I^O'o] -KH( ( 4 H 4 0 6 -f Na- 
as, for example- - 

K01-{-II 2 (! 4 H 4 (V KIJC 4 H 4 O 0 -i HOI 

but K( 1 1 NaJIC 4 Il 4 <V--K 1 lf 4 H 4 0 6 +Na( i. 

The reaction is also more sensitive from the fact, that sodium 
hydrogen tartrate is more strongly dissociated than tartaric acid, 
so that the same quantity of hydrogen tartrate ion is present in a 
smaller amount, of liquid. 

5. Perchloric acid : An aqueous solution of perchloric acid, 111104 , 
produces in neutral , acid , or alkaline solutions a white crystalline 
precipitate of potassium perchlorate. KC10 4 . This is sparingly soluble 
in cold water, and practically insoluble in alcohol. It is only slightly 
soluble in acids or alkali hydroxide solution. Ammonium salts do 
not give a precipitate with perchloric acid. 

G. A freshly prepared mixture of sodium nitrite solution (2 c.c. 
of a JO per cent, solution), cobalt nitrate solution (five or six 
drops) and acetic acid (1 c.c.) produces in a neutral solution of 
potassium salts a yellow crystalline precipitate of potassium cobalti- 
# nitrile, K ; JCo(NO 2 ) 0 ], 2 or of double salt of sodium and potassium, 
NaK 2 |Co(N0 2 ) 6 1 or Na 2 K|Co(I?0 2 ) 6 ]. I 11 concentrated solutions tbe 

1 In the case of alkaline solutions the reagent should he added until the 
reaction is strongly acid. 

* For particulars of the properties of the precipitate, sec Cobalt, See.,60, 1C. 
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precipitate appears immediately, but only after some time in dilute 
solutions. It is also obtained even in the presence of large quanti¬ 
ties of sodium salts. When the latter are present this reaction is 
to be preferred to that with platino-hydrochlorie acid. 

Before applying tjie test, alkaline solutions should be rendered 
just acid with acetic acid, and acid solutions freed from acid by 
evaporation, or when this is not practicable, they'should be neutral¬ 
ised with sodium carbonate. Ammonium salts give a similar re¬ 
action, but only in concentrated solution. When it is a question df 
detecting small amounts of potassium, L. T. Bowser (Chem. Zcntralbl., 
1910, II., 765; and 1911, II., 1838) recommends the addition of an 
equal volume of alcohol, which should cause an immediate pre¬ 
cipitation. Ammonium salts must first be removed. 

According to Burgess and Karnm [Chem. Zmlmlbl. , 1912, II., 808), 
the addition of a small amount of silver nitrate increases the sensitive¬ 
ness of the reaction. The precipitate consists of AgK 2 CO(NO.Jn 
or Ag 2 KCo(N0 2 )i). Obviously the reaction can only be used in 
solutions free from chlorides. Other metals, except sodium, must 
not he present, since other double compounds of silver with cobalti- 
nitrite are also only sparingly soluble. 

7. An alcoholic solution of sodium bismuth thiosulphate gives, even 
with minute quantities of potassium salts a yellow precipitate of 
potassium bismuth thiosulphate. 1 The presence of the chlorides of 
ammonium,- sodium, calcium, or magnesium does not interfere with 
the reaction. 

For the preparation of the reagent (which cannot be kept without 
decomposition) 7'7 grms. of sodium thiosulphate are dissolved in 
50 c.c. of water, and 5 grms. of bismuth nitrate witli the smalUst : 
possible tputnlily of hydrochloric acid also in 50 c.c. of water. Equal 
volumes of the two solutions are mixed (1 to 2 drops of each), 10 
to 15 c.c. of absolute alcohol added, and then sufficient water to give 
a clear solution. To this is added drop by drop the liquid to be 
tested for potassium (Carnot, Bcr., 9, 1434 ; Campari, Zeitsch. anal. 
Chem., 23, 6 ; Pauly, ibid., 36, 512). 

8 . Silicohydrofiuoric acid, H 2 SiF 6 , added in excess to a solution 
of a potassium salt produces an almost transparent gelatinous 
precipitate of potassium silicofluoride, K 2 SiF 6 . The solution must 

1 The sensitiveness of the reaction depdhds mainly upon the proportions of 
alcohol and water in the liquid. Pauly was able te*dctect 0 (10006 grin. of CKI 
with certainty. 

« We are unable to confirm the statement that ammonium chloride prevents 
the occurrence of the reaction. 
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not be alkaline or the. silicolluoride ion will be decomposed, with 
the separation of silicic acid: 40H'+SiF" 6 =Si(0H.)4-f6F'. This 
precipitate might be mistaken for potassium ion. 

9. The usual reagents for alkaloids, picric acid (or sodium jiicrate), 
sodium phospholunt/slutc, and phosphomolylxMc 'fciil (on heating with 
the solution and subsequent cooling) all produce precipitates in 
solutions of potassium salts, that produced by picric acid being yellow 
and that by phosphotungstic acid white, and crystalline. The 
precipitate produced by phosphomolybdic acid is formed, especially 
when only a small amount of potassium salt is present, as a yellow 
deposit on the sirjes of the vessel. 

10. Dipotassium hydrogen pyro-antimonate (Bee. 29,3) produces 
no precipitate in neutral or alkaline solutions of potassium salts. 
(Distinction from sodium.) 

11. At a strong ignition heat potassium salts volatilise, and 
the more readily in proportion to the volatility of their anions (cf 
p. 91). Ilernr tlwi/ volatilise in a ijas or spirit jlame. to which they 
impart a bluish-violet coloration. 

Ill order to produce the reaction a small quantity of the solid 
substance is introduced on a loop of platinum wire into the fusion 
area of a gas flame 1 (Fig. 2(i, p. 81), or its solution is blown into 
the flame from a spraying apparatus (Figs. 37 and 38, p. 9cS). Spirit 
llame colorations may also lie produced by heating a potassium salt 
(preferably potassium chloride) with a little water, adding spirit 
which burns with a colourless flame, and igniting the. mixture. The 
presence of a sodium salt completely masks the potassium coloration. 
The use of light filters (cobalt glass or indigo or permanganate prisms, 
Sec. 22), 2 will eliminate the disturbing inlluence of sodium, calcium, 
and lithium compounds. Any organic substances present, which 
would make the flame luminous, must be removed by a preliminary 
ignition. The use of the spectroscope is much more certain (See. 22). 

The spectrum of the potassium flame is represented ill Table I. 
It contains two characteristic lines, the red a (709 9 pp) and the 
indigo-blue (i (40Hpp). 

12. For details of the micmchcmical detection of potassium, see 
Ilaushofer, Mikrosltoplsclw Peitklttmen, p. 55; Behrens-Kley, 
Mikrochemische Anahjsc. 3rd cd., p. 20; Scboorl, /eiisch. anal. 
•Chem., 48, fiol, 009 ; Frey, ibid. .,32,204 ; Jluynse, ibid., 89, 9 ; Bor- 
korny, Chem. Zenlralbl., 11)13, I., 040. 

1 Decrepitating salts are previously fused in a platinum spoon. 

2 Other light filters are recommended by Alois Herzog, Chan. Zcit., 42, 145 ; 

Zeilech. anal. Chem., 57, 373. * 
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Sec. 29. 

(b) Sodium, Na, 23-00. 

1. Sodium is a monovalent metal o£ sp. gr. 0 972 at 0°, and with 

a melting point of 97'(i°. Its colour is silvery white. It is unstable 
in (moist) air, -and behaves in an analogous manner to that of 
potassium in forming white sodium hydroxide, Na(ffl. It decomposes 
water without igniting the liberated hydrogen. Sodium hydroxide 
liquefies on exposure to air to an oily fluid, which soon becomes solid 
again through the absorption of carbon dioxide and formation of 
carbonate. Crystallised sodium carbonate, Nad'f rapidly 

effloresces when exposed to the air, as does also the sulphate Na 2 S0 4 
-flOILO. .Sodium chloride dissolves more readily in water than 
in concentrated hydrochloric, acid, since the solubility product 
[Na' |. [C.TJ is obviouslv formed, even in the ease of lower Na‘ concen¬ 
trations. by the excess of Cl' ions (p. 33). Speaking generally, the 
sodium salts behave essentially in the same manner as potassium 
salts. 

When sodium burns in the air sodium oxides are produced, notably 
tire white peroxide, Nad to. 

2. Sodium compounds do not volatilise at a low ignition tem¬ 
perature. 

3. A saturated solution of dipotassium dihydrogen pyro-anti- 
monate 1 produces in sufficiently concentrated neutral or alkaline 
solutions of sodium salts a white crystalline precipitate of disodium 
dihydrogen pyro-antimonate, Na 2 H 2 Sb 2 0 7 -| (>H 2 0. This reaction 
is best carried out in a clock-glass. The precipitate (owing to its 
being invariably crystalline) does not form immediately, and at 
first only a slight turbidity is usually produced, but on rubbing the 
glass below the liquid with a glass rod the precipitate rapidly 
separates, and is deposited first of all upon the rubbed places in the 
form of a heavy sand-like powder. 

The salt only separates after a long time (c.r/. in 12 hours) from 
dilute solutions of sodium salts, and not at all from very dilute 
solutions. The separated sodium pyro-antimonate is invariably 
crystalline. When slowly deposited it sometimes consists of well- 
formed microscopic tetragonal pyramids resembling octahcdra, hut 
more often of tetragonal pyramidal # pointcd prisms ; when rapidly • 
precipitated it has the form of small bout-shaped crystals. The 
presence of a large quantity of potassium salts has a very considerable 
1 With regard to ita preparation, see p. 1 • 2. 
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influence on the reaction. Acid solutions cannot be tested with 
dipotassium dihydrogen pyro-antimonate, since free acids liberate 
pyro-avtimonic acid , (i 1 4 >S 7 ) ? from the latter. Hence, whenever 
possible, free acid must bo removed by evaporation or ignition, or, 
if this is not practicable, by adding sufficient jiotassium carbonate 
to produce a faintly alkaline reaction before adding the reagent. 
In neutral solutions the presence of ammonium salts of strong acids 
also causes a separaton of pyro-antimonic acid after a short period 
ot standing. This is due to the fact that ammonium salts undergo 
hydrolytic dissociation, and that their solution through evaporation 
acquires an acid reaction. A further precaution is that only solutions 
which contain no other cations than those of sodium anil potassium 
and, under certain conditions, of ammonium, must be tested with 
dipotassium diliydrogcn pyro-antimonate. 

-1. Platino-hydrochloric acid, tartaric acid (or sodium hydrogen 
tartrate), perchloric acid, sodium bismuth thiosulphate , sodium 
picnite, 1 pliosjiholumjstic acid, and sodium phosphnmohjbdnte give no 
precipitates with sodium salts m aqueous solution. 

5. A mixture of bismuth nitrate and potassium nitrite (slightly 
acidified with nitric acid), to which a little cesium nitrate has been 
added, produces in solutions of sodium salts a yellow crystalline 
precipitate with the composition 5Bi(NO i >) 3 .'J(. , sNO ;! .CNaN() ; ,. It is 
a very sensitive reaction, and only a little of the solution under ex¬ 
amination need be used. Heavy metals interfere with the test. W. 
Craven Ball, Client. Zcntralbl. , 1910, 1., 1. 705 (ef. also Sec. .'12, p. 134). 

0. When sodium salts are introduced into the fusion area Of the 
flame of a Hausen burner or spirit lamp volatilisation takes place, as 
in the case of potassium salts. Sodium salts are somewhat less 
volatile than the corresponding potassium salts. The intense yellow 
flame coloration which appears when sodium salts arc volatilised is 
extremely charuclerislic ; it enables the smallest quantity of a sodium 
compound to be detected, and is not a fleeted by considerable quan¬ 
tities of potassium salts. 

The spectrum of the sodium flame (Table i.) shows, when ex¬ 
amined with an ordinary spectroscope, only one yellow line a. But 
by the use of apparatus with greater dispersion it is recognised that 
the yellow stripe consists of two distinct lines (589’U/ip and 589'0pp) 
• quite close to each other. The Reaction is so extraordinarily sensitive 
that, as a rule, the ordinary salt in the atmospheric dust is sufficient 
to produce a sodium spectrum, if only a faint one. 

1 Sodium carbonate is precipitated by sodium picrate. 
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7. With regard to the microchemical detection of sodium, see 
Haushofer, Milcroskopische Reaktionen, p. 98; Behrens-Kiey, 
Mikrochemische Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 31 ; Schoorl, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 
48, 604 ; Lenz and Schoorl, ibid., 50, 263 ; Frey, ibid., 38, 204. 

Sec. 30. 

(c) Ammonium, NH,. 

1. Ammonia, Nll 3 , at. the ordinary temperatui'e, is a colourless 
gas with a penetrating odour. At a lower temperature and under 
high pressure it is condensed to a colourless, mobile liquid, with a 
strongly refractive action on light. 

Ammonia gas dissolves very readily in water. This solution 
shows an alkaline reaction towards litmus, turmeric, and other 
indicators, and thus contains hydroxyl ions and, as cation, the 
ammonium ion Nfl' 4 . When dissolved in water there is an immediate 
addition of one molecule of water, whereby the nitrogen atom is 
transformed from the trivalent into the pentavalent condition: 
NH 3 +]l 2 0 NH 4 OII (or Nil' 4 +OII'). The solution contains, 
however, considerably less free hydroxyl ions (is faintly alkaline) 
than corresponds to the amount of ammonia gas in solution. This 
may be due either to the fact that amnion,mu hydro tide is only 
slightly dissociated, or that a part of the ammonia is simply dis¬ 
solved unaltered, without combining chemically with the water. 
Ammonia combines with acids by addition to form ammonium salts, 
e.g. NHj+HGT-—NII 4 CI (or NH' 4 +tT). 

The monovalent group ammonium. Nif 4 , behaves in every respect 
in an analogous manner to that of a metal, which must closely 
resemble potassium. Ammonium is unknown in the uncombined 
condition, but an alloy with mercury, an ammonium amalgam can 
be prepared. 

2. Ammonium salts are all mint He at a low ignition temperature, 
and subside again on cooling in the form of sublimates (p. 50). 
During the volatilisation there is always a partial decomposition of 
the salt into ammonia and free acid (p. 13). If the latter only 
volatilises with difficulty, as e.g. phosphoric acid, practically only 
the ammonia escapes. In this case little, if any, sublimate, is formed. 

3. Ammonium salts are nearly all readily soluble in water. The. 
solutions are colourless, except when the jnion causes them to he 
coloured. Ammonium salts are strongly dissociated in aqueous 
solution, and hence the solutions of the salts with strong acids show 
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a neutral reaction (p. 26). The salts of weak acids, e.g. ammonium 
carbonate, undergo partial hydrolytic dissociation (p. 28); they 
have an alkaline reaction and smell of ammonia. 

On boiling aqueous solutions, and even on evaporating them, a 
partial hydrolytic dissociation into ammonia and acid occurs, even 
in the case of the ammonium salts of strong acids.. The ammonia 
evaporates to a grbater extent than the add, so that the reaction 
becomes acid. 

* 4. 1 Vhi’ii ammonium salts arc triturated with slaked lime (calcium 
hydroxide), preferably with the. addition of a few drops of water, or 
. when they are.heated insolid form orsolutinn with potassium hydroxide 
or sodium hydroxide solution, the ammonia is liberated in gaseous 
form , and may be identified firstly by its odour , secondly by its 
reaction on moistened test paper, and thirdly by the fart that it 
produces white fames when brought into contact with an object (a 
glass rod) moistened with hydrochloric, nitric, or acetic acid, or in 
fact with any volatile arid. These fumes are due to the formation 
of solid salts when the gases meet in the, air. Hydrochloric acid 
gives the most sensitive reaction, but acetic acid is less liable to lead 
to a mistake. 

If the ammonia is expelled in a small beaker, preferably by 
means of calcium hydroxide in presence of a very little water, and 
the beaker is covered with a clock-glass to the centre of the convex 
side of which a piece of moistened turmeric, paper or litmus paper 
is attached, it is possible to detect even minute quantities of 
ammonium; but in this case the reaction does not take place at once, 
but only after some time, it is accelerated by gentle, beating. 
Care must be. taken t hat the moist reagent paper does not conic into 
contact with particles of calcium hydroxide (cf, also 12 ). 

!i. Platino-hydrochloric acid behaves towards ammonium salts 
in the same way as t owards potassium salts. The* result ing yellow pre¬ 
cipitate of ammonium platinochloride, (NHJJ'tCI,, is composed, like 
the corresponding potassium compound, of octahcdra, as can be 
seen under the microscope. 

6 . Tartaric acid solution precipitates, after sometime from very 
concentrated neutral solutions of ammonium salts, a portion of the 
ammonium as ammonium hydrogen tartrate, (NHj) 11 (' 4 H 4 0 6 , but 
•solutions which are at all dilute^do nol yield a precipitate. Sodium 
hydrogen tartrate solution effects a more complete precipitation 
from concentrated solutions, and even produces a precipitate in more 
dilute solutions. Ammonium hydrogen tartrate is a white crystalline 
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precipitate ; shaking and rubbing the sides of the glass vessel promote 
its separation. It behaves towards solvents in the same way as the 
corresponding potassium salt, excepting that it is somewhat more 
soluble in water and acids. 

7. Picric acid, sodium tungstate, and phosphomolyldic acid have 
an analogous action upon ammonium salts and potassium salts. 
The cobalt unit rile reagent (cf. Sec. 28, C) gives' with concentrated 
solutions of ammonium salts a precipitate similar to that obtained 
with potassium salts. 

8. Perchloric acid gives no precipitate with solutions of ammo¬ 
nium salts. (Distinction from potassium.) 

9. Dipotassium dihydrogen pyro-antimonate does not produce a 
crystalline precipitate with ammonium salts. (Distinction from 
sodium ; see, however, p. 125.) 


Mercurous and mercuric salts when added to solutions containing 
ammonium ions produce various complex compounds, some of which are 
of importance for the detection of small quantities of the ammonium ion. 
All these compounds may he icgarded as ammonium salts (containing, 
therefore, tho N in pentavaleut condition), in which the hydrogen atom is 
wholly or partially replaced by meieury, or as double salts of mercury, in 
whicli, in addition to another anion, the monovalent radicle amide Jv'H. 
(containing the X in a trivalynt condition) is present. In the explanation 
of the following reactions, numbered 1(1 to 12, we have adopted the former 
hypothesis. 

10. Nesskr's reagent 1 (an alkaline solution of mercuric potassium iodide) 
produces in a liquid containing ammonia or an ammonium salt a red-brown 
precipitate (or in very dilute solution only a yellow coloration, which at the 
extreme limit of dilution may only appear after a considerable time), 
This precipitate consists of dimercunc ammonium iodide, XHg,I 1 H,0 


Hg,/ 


-l 1-11,0 or 0< 


/Hg 

x Hg 


/H 

I 

H 


The reaction takes place in accordance with the equation 

2HgK,I 4 I-3K0H 1-NHjOH—(NHg,L-l-ir,0) i 7IU | 3H,0. 


1 This is prepared by dissolving 3n grins, of potassium iodide and 13 grins, 
of mercuric chloride in'87(K) c.c. of water, the liquid being heated to boiling 
and stirred until a clear solution is obtained. To this is added, drop by drop, a 
cold saturated solution of mercuric chlorwlo until a permanent precipitate begins 
to be formed. At this stage Ilk) grms. of potassjpm hydroxide or 120 grms. of 
sodium hydroxide are added, and tile liquid diluted with water to 1 litre, and 
after the addition of a little more mercuric chloride solution, allowed to settle. 
The flear solution has only a slight yellowish colour. 
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Warming the liquid promotes the separation of the procipitate. Cya¬ 
nides,Sulphides, and hydrocarbonates of the alkali motals, as also free carbon 
dioxide, interfere with the reaction. It is also prevented by the presence 
of soluble salts of alkali metals, and, in general, of such substances as form 
precipitatos with alkali hydroxides. 

Nessler's reagent is especially used in testing natural waters for ammo¬ 
nium. For particulars reference may be made to Part *11., Chapter II., 
Sec. 168. • 

11. A few drops of a solution of mercuric chloride produco in aqueous 
seditions of ammonia or ammonium carbonate, even when very dilute, a 
white precipitate of mercuric ammonium chloride, NHJIgCl: 

Hg 

n-^. h 

'H 

Cl 

In the case of exceedingly dilute solutions no turbidity is produced, but 
on adding a few drops of potassium or sodium carbonate solution a white 
turbidity or opalescence is obtained after a few minutes, oven when the 
dilution has been carried to an extreme limit. This reaction occurs when 
water which contains a trace of a lieutial ammonium salt is treated with a 
few drops of a solution of mercuric chloride and a few drops of a solution 
of potassium or sodium carbonate. The precipitate which separates on 
the addition of alkali carbonate has the composition 

/ / fg \ /H \ 

NIIg.C'l | H,0( (r )N' Cl) 

\ Hg/ 'Ml/ 

Caro must be taken when adding the mercuric chloride and alkali carbonate 
that the amounts of these are not suflicient to cause a yellow precipitate of 
mercuric oxide to bo formed (Bohhg, Schoyen 1 ). The reaction has also 
been recommended for the examination of natural waters. Ferraro 2 3 calls 
attention to the fact that in this ease, under certain conditions, water free 
from ammonium ion may also yield white precipitates of mercuric hydroxide 
or oxychloride, or of a double carbonate of mercury and calcium, but that 
these may be distinguished from mercuric ammonium chloride by being 
considerably more soluble in acetic acid. The reaction, unlike that 
obtained with Nessler's reagent, also takes place in alcoholk solutions (De 
Koninek ;l ). 

12. On adding a solution of mercunms nitrate to a liquid containing freo 
ammonia or ammonium carbonate, a black (or in the case of very dilute 
solutions a greyish-white) precipitate is obtained. This is a mixture of the 
precipitate produced by mercuric compounds (seo 11) with metallic mercury 
( t see JSec. 71, 6). 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Chan., 2, 330. 

2 Boll. Chim. Farm., 39, 797 ; (them. Zentralbl., 1901, I., 203. 

3 Ckem. Netvs, 69, 220 ; Chan. Zentralbl., 1894, I., 1096. 

9 
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Hence, if the ammonia liberated according to (4) is brought into contact 
with a glass rod moistened with mercurous nitrate and introduced into the 
test-tube, or with a drop of the solution suspended from the convex side 
of a clock-glass covering the beaker in which the ammonia is being 
developed, or with a strip of paper moistened with the reagent and placed 
beneath the clock-glass, the drop or the paper strip will become grey or 
black. This method of applying the test may bo recommended, because 
the presence of large quantities of salts may influence or prevent the reaction. 

13. If a few drops of a 10 per cont. solution of potassium iodide and a 
drop of a saturated solution of sodium hypochlorite (Eau de JaveUe) aro 
added to a solution containing ammonia or an ammonium salt, a black 
precipitate of nitrogen iodide is obtained : 

2NH 4 C1 -j-2KI f2('10Na NHI, 1 XH 3 ! 2KC1 ' JNaCl | 2H 2 0 
or 2NH* 4 ! 21' , 2CK)' XHK ! NH 3 1 2(T \ 2H,<) 

The reaction is very sensitive (Trillat and Turchet'). 

14. On adding 10 to 15 drops of a solution of paranitro-azobenzene 2 to 
10 c c. of the solution to be tested for ammonia or an ammonium salt, 
shaking the tube vigorously, ami slowly adding, drop by drop, 10 per cent, 
sodium hydroxide solution, a reddish-yellow cloud is obtainod, which, on 
further shaking, imparts a yellow to red colour to the solution. The 
addition of sulphuric acid in excess decolorises the solution and causes the 
separation of microscopic yellow needles. The reaction is very sensitive, 
and is obtained with all substances which yield ammonia under the action 
of alkalis (Ricgler 5 ). The reaction is based upon the formation of the 
coloured ammonium salt of p-nitrophenylnitrosamme. 

For further reactions for the detection of small quantities of ammonia, 
especially in the air, see Znfsrh. anal, ('hem., 21, 560; 39, 577 ; Chum. 
Zentralii, 1912, II., 1397. 

15. For the microchemieal detection of the ammonium ion, 
reference may be made to Haushofer, Mikroskopische Reaktionen, 
p. 13 ; and Behrens-Kiev, M ik roe hem. Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 36. 


8k r. 31. 

Summary and Remarks on Group I. 

1. The detection of potassium ions is only possible by means of 
most reagents when ammonium ions are not also present. The 

1 Cornpte* rend., 140, 374 ; Chem. Ze.ntralbl., 1905,1., 832. 

2 The reagent is prepared by heating 1 grm. of paranitroanihne with 20 c.c. 
of water and 1 c c. of hydrochloric acid, diluting tne resulting solution (with 
vigorous shaking) with 160 e.c. of water, and, after cooling, adding 20 c.c. of a 
2-5 per cent, solution of sodium nit rite Jund shaking the flask until overythirfg 
has dissolved. The reagent becomes turbid after$ome time, but may be rendered 
fit for use again by filtration. 

3 Chem. Zeil., 21, Hep. 307. 
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presence of ammonium salts also interferes with the detection of the 
sodium ion by means of dipotassium dihydrogen pyro-antimonate. 

Hence, before testing for potassium or sodium, any ammonium 
salts present must be removed by gentle ignition, until visible vapours 
no longer escape. (The detection of ammonium salts may be 
readily effected, even in the presence of potassifmi apd sodium salts, 
by liberating the ammonia by means of calcium hydroxide.) The 
residue fro.n the ignition is dissolved in the smallest possible quantity 
oi water. Owing to the relatively great solubility of the salts which 
servo for the detection of the alkali metals, all reactions for alkali 
ions are only obtained with certainty in concentrated solutions. A 
decision may tlfiis be reached with one drop of a concentrated 
solution, whilst the result may often be uncertain with a large amount 
of a dilute solution. The detection of sodium is effected by means of 
dipotassium dihydrogen pyro-antimonate, close attention being paid 
to the conditions of the reaction, and the nature of the precipitate 
(cf, Sec. 2b, 3). The potassium ion is detected by means of platino- 
hydrochloric acid, or sodium hydrogen tartrate, or, better, in presence 
of a large excess of sodium ion, by means of the cobaltonitrite reagent. 
If the potassium ion is to be detected in the, presence of ammonium 
ion perchloric acid is used. 

2. Potassium is most easily identified in potassium platino- 
chloride, perchlorate, and hydrogen tartrate after a preliminary 
decomposition of these salts by gentle ignition. The platinum 
compound (the decomposition of which is facilitated by the addition 
of a little oxalic acid) and the perchlorate yield potassium chloride, 
whilst potassium hydrogen tartrate yields sodium carbonate. Potas¬ 
sium cobaltinitrite yields, on ignition with sulphuric acid, potassium 
sulphate and cobaltous sulphate. For the direct detection of 
potassium in potassium iodide, tartaric acid or sodium hydrogen 
tartrate are more suitablo than platino-hydroehloric acid or the 
cobaltonitrite reagent, since the addition of the former produces 
a deep red coloration, due to platinic iodide and free iodine, which to 
some extent conceals the separation of the potassium platino-chloride, 
whilst nitrites decompose iodides in the presence of acids, with the 
separation of iodine. 

3. When small quantities of sodium ion are to be detected in 
, the presence of a large amount of potassium ion, the latter is first 

separated by means of platino-hydrochloric acid, the platinum 
removed from the filtrate by means of hydrogen sulphide, the filtrate 
from this precipitate evaporated to dryness, the residue gently 
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ignited and dissolved in a little water, and the solution tested with 
dipotassium dihydrogen pyio-antimonate. 

4. The potassium and sodium ions may be readily detected with 
very much more speed by means of the flame colorations than 
by the wet method, and the test is infinitely more sensitive. The 
sodium coloration, however, completely masks the potassium colora¬ 
tion, even when only a small quantity of sodiufc is present; but 
when a spectroscope is used, the spectra of both metals* appear so 
sharply and clearly that a mistake is impossible. The presence «f 
sodium chloride intensifies the strength of the potassium lines up to a 
proportion of 100 of sodium chloride to 1 of potassium chloride; but 
in presence of a larger proportion of sodium chloride* the sensitiveness 
of the spectroscopic detection decreases again (Gooch and Hart). 

If a spectroscope is not available the colour of the potassium 
flame may be easily recognised, oven in an intense yellow sodium 
flame, by the aid of a glass prism filled with a solution of indigo or 
potassium permanganate, by means of the light filters recommended 
by Herzog (see p. 123, footnote 2), or by means of blue glass. 


Sue, 32. 

Special Reactions of Members of tiie First Group of Less 
Frequent Occurrence. 

1. Caesium, Cs, 132-81, and 2. Rubidium, Kb, 85-45. 

The compounds of caesium and rubidium, especially those of tho 
latter, aro widely distributed in nature, but only in very small quantities. 
They have been found in the mother liquors of many mineral waters, and 
in a few minerals (lopidolite, camallite), caesium in greater quantity in 
pollux, and rubidium in beetroot molasses and plant ashes. 

Cmium and rubidium aro silvery-white metals closely resembling 
potassium in all their characteristics. The melting point of caesium is 
26-4°, that of rubidium 38-5°; the sp. gr. of caesium is 1-88, that of rubi¬ 
dium 1-52. Speaking generally, the compounds of ca'sium and rubidium 
are very similar to those of potassium. Thus, they aro precipitated from 
their aqueous solutions by jilutinn-litjibochlwic. arid, and their volatile 
compounds also impart a violet coloration to a non-luminous flame on 
ignition. With regard to tho solubility of the salts of potassium, rubidium, 
and caesium, it may bo stated that as a general rulo tho solubility of the 
simple salts increases with tho rise in atomic weight from potassium to 
caesium, whilst in the ease of the compile salts it decreases from potassium' 
to caesium. Hence tho precipitates given by ,co»ium and rubidium with 
platino-hydroehlorio acid are far more insolublo in water than potassium 
platinochloride. For example, 100 grms. of water at 10” will dissolvq 
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900 mgrms. of potassium platinoehloridc, but only 154 mgrms. of rubidium 
platinoehloridc, or 50 mgrms. of caesium platinocliloride. Tho alums also 
show groat differences in their solubility in cold wator. Thus, 100 parts 
of water at 17° dissolve 13-0 parts of potassium alum, 2 27 parts of rubi¬ 
dium alum, and 0*619 part of caesium alum. ^ 

Tho metals are most readily distinguished from oacf* other and from 
potassium by tho Jttct that flames coloured by ciesium and rubidium 
compounds yield #pedia quito different from tho potassium spectrum 
( r fiablo [.). In tho e.usium spectrum tho two blue linos a 455*5 fifi and 
459*3which aro extraordinarily sharp and distinct, are particularly 
characteristic ; whilst adjoining them is also to bo noted tho less prominent 
line y 601 ’Ofxfi. the rubidium spectrum tho beautiful indigo blue lines 
a 420*2 nfi and j8 421 6/x/t of extraordinary intensity lirst catch tho eye; 
loss intense, but still more, characteristic, aro tho rod lines y 620*7j ufj, and 
8 629*9 fifi. When both alkali metals aro to bo spectroscopically identified 
in tho presence of each other, tho chlorides, not the carbonates, should bo 
chosen, since in tho case of tho latter tho rubidium spectrum does not 
always appear distinctly in association with tho ccesium spectrum (Allen; 
Heintz). Lastly, it should be mentioned that cesium carbonate is soluble, 
whilst rubidium carbonate is insoluble in absolute alcohol. It is diificult, 
however, to effect a separation in this way, since the two metals appoar 
to form a double salt which is not entiroly insoluble in alcohol. A better 
method of separation is by means of tho hydrogen tartrates, that of 
rubidium being soluble in 8*5 parts of boiling water and in 84*57 parts at 
25°; whilst casium hydrogen tartrate dissolves in 1*92 part of boiling 
water and in 10 32 parts at 25° (Allen), and potassium hydrogen tartrate 
requires for solution 16 parts of boiling water and 77 parts at 25°. The 
most trustworthy process of separating potassium and rubidium from 
caesium is based upon tho above-mentionod insolubility of tho complex 
salts of eaisium and heavy metals, and the two following methods depend 
upon this property. 

a. Tho concentrated solution of the salt is treated with a solution of 
antimony trichloride in strong hydrochloric acid, and tho precipitate of 
caesium chloride antimony chlorido, 3CsCl,28bCl 3 , which separates imme¬ 
diately, is collected on a toughened filter and washed with strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid. All other alkali metals, including ammonium, are not pre¬ 
cipitated, but aro found togethor with antimony trichloride in tho filtrate 
(Uodeffroy 1 ). 

b. Tho hot concentrated solution of the salts containing a considerable 
amount of strong hydrochloric acid is treated with staimic chloride, and the 
precipitate of casium ehlorostannate, Cs 2 SnCl 0 , collected on a toughened 
filter, washed with strong hydrochloric acid, and dissolved in boiling wator 
•containing a little hydrochloric aci<^ It is again precipitated with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric'acid, separated, and again washed with strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Tho filtrate will contain the rubidium and any potassium 


1 Ber., 7, 376, 
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present, together with the oxcess of stannic chloride. Any ammonium 
that may be present, however, will be found as ammonium stannic chloride 
in the precipitate. Hence, ammonium salts must bo removed beforehand 
(F. Stolba). 1 

For differentiating between caesium and rubidium on the one hand, 
and potassium orf the other hand, use may be made of W. Ball’s observa¬ 
tion, 2 that a complex nitrate of bismuth, sodium, and 5ne of the two metals 
is formed when a little of the solution is added to a very larg<? excess of a 
solution of 10 grins, of bismuth nitrate and 50 grins, of sodium nitrite 4n 
100 c c. of water acidified with a few drops of nitric acid. In the presence 
of caesium or of rubidium a yellow crystalline precipitate' is produced 
(cf Sec. 29, 5). 

5Bi(N0 2 ) 3 .9CsN0 2 .6NaN0 2 , or Bi(No,) 3 .2HbN() 2 .NaN() 2 

For the microscopical detection of caesium and rubidium, reference 
may be made to Haushofer, Mikroskopische Reaktionen, p. 31 ; Behrcns- 
Kley, Mikrochem. Analyse, 3rd ed., pp. 37 and 38; E. Deniges, Chem. 
Zentralbl., 1917,11., 648. 


3. Lithium, Li, 6*94. 

1. Lithium is widely distributed in nature, but not in large quantities. 
It is frequently met with in tho analysis of mineral waters, saline mother 
liquors, and plant ash, but not often in the analysis of technical and pharma¬ 
ceutical products. In accordance with tho general tendency of tho 
elements in the first horizontal series of the periodic systom to approximate 
in their characteristics to the elements occupying the following vertical 
position, lithium forms the transition element between the first and second 
analytical groups. 

Lithium is a silvery-white elastic metal of sp. gr. 0 534, and melts at 180°. 
It decomposes water, and becomes oxidised in moist air. Lithium oxide, 
Li 2 0, dissolves with difficulty in water, and docs not become moist on 
exposure to air. 

2. Most lithium salts are solublo in water, somo (lithium chloiide) 
deliquescent. 

3. Lithium carbonate dissolves with difficulty. Its solubility increases 
as the temperature rises. In water containing carbon dioxide it is readily 
soluble as hydrocarbonate, oven in the case of solutions which contain tho 
chlorides of the other alkali metals or of ammonium. The precipitability 
of the lithium ion by means of ammonium carbonate is, therefore, not 
important for the detection of lithium, but mus+ be noted, since lithium 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 12, 440. Godeffroy ( loc. cit.) points out that rubidium 
ion also yields with stannic hydrochloric acid a cblorostannato, which dissolves 
with difficulty in hydrochloric acid. Cossa also obtained unfavourable results 
by Stolba’s method, and recommends Godeffroy’s process. Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 

17, 

* Chem* Zentralbl., 1910, 1., 766. 
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may be partially precipitated together with the carbonates of the second 
group. 

4. Disodium hydrogen phosphate produces in not too dilute solutions 
of lithium salts, at the boiling toraporaturo, a white crystalline precipitate 
of normal lithium phosphate, 2Li 3 P0 4 {-H 2 0, winch rapidly subsides. This 
characteristic reaction for lithium is rendered far nuAe sensitive by adding 
to tho solution containing the lithium salt disodium hydrogen phosphate 
and sufficient sodium hydroxido to render it alkaline, and evaporating it to 
dryness, moistening the residue with water and adding an equal volume of 
ammonium solution, under which conditions even a very small amount 
of lithium separates as 2Li 3 P0 4 | H.,0. The precipitate melts over tho 
blowpipe llame, yields transparent beads when fused with sodium carbonate, 
is absorbed by charcoal, dissolves in hydrochloric acid to a liquid which, 
when diluted and treated with excess of ammonia, remains clear in tho 
cold, but on boiling yields a heavy crystalline precipitate of the above- 
mentioned compound. (Distinction from phosphates of the alkaline earth 
metals.) 

5. On treating a not too dilute solution of a lithium salt with ammonium 
fluoride : (free from ammonium silicolluoride) and excess of ammonia lithium 
fluoride gradually separates as a white gelatinous precipitate. Since the 
fluorides of potassium, causium, and rubidium are readily soluble in water, 
even when containing ammonia, and sodium fluoride requires only 70 parts 
of a mixture of equal parts of water and ammonium hydroxide for solution, 
whereas lithium fluoride requiies 11500 parts, it is possible to senarate the 
lithium ion as lithium fluoride, providing that the amount of sodium ion 
present is not too great. Very small quantities of the lithium ion are best 
separated by evaporating the solution of the alkali salts, after treatment 
with ammonium chloride, in a platinum basin on tho water-bath, and 
treating the residue with dilute ammonia solut ion (A. Carnot i ). 

6. Tartaric acid and piaiim-hydroddoric acid do not procipitate lithium 
salts even from concentrated solutions. 

7. When lithium salts arc introduced on platinum wire into tho non- 
luminous gas flame, they impart a carmine-red coloration to the flame. In 
order to obtain the reaction with silicates containing lithium, an addition 
of plaster of Paris or, hotter, of a mixture of plaster of Paris and pure liuor 
spar in tho proportion of 2: 1 is requirod. Lithium phosphate gives the 
flame coloration on moistening the fused bead with hydrochloric acid. The 
lithium coloration is masked by the sodium coloration, and must, therefore, 
in tho presence of sodium compounds be viewed through bluo glass or 
through thin layers of indigo solution. A little potassium does not mask 
the lithium flame; in the presence of much potassium lithium may be 
detected by introducing tho substance into the fusion area of the flame, 

•and comparing the colour produced with that given by puro potassium 
when the flame is viewed through an indigo prism (see p. 92). When seen 
through the thinner layers of tho prism tho lithium llamo appears redder 
than tho potassium flame, but through somewhat thicker layers the flame 
1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 29, 232, 
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eventually appear of equal redness, when the proportion of lithium to 
potassium is very small; if the lithium predominates in the substanco the 
intensity of the red lithium flame decreases perceptibly when viewed through 
the thicker layers, whereas the colour of the pure potassium flame is not 
weakened to any appreciable extent. By this means it is possible to detect 
fractions of one per* cent, of lithium in potassium salts. Sodium salts, 
unless present hi overwhelming quantity, have byt little iniiuenco on 
these processes (Cartmell, Bunsen). 

The lithium spectrum (Table I.) is particularly distinct. It is especially 
characterised by a beautiful carmine-red line a 670‘82/ijtx ; less conspicuous 
is the faint orange-yellow line 610*38 fifi. The Jlanie of a Bunsen burner 
with ordinary gas as a rule shows only these lines, but if lithium chloride is 
introduced into a hydrogen flame , tho temperature of* which is higher, a 
faint blue lino 460*24/i/x ap[K*ars, and this is intensified in the oxyhydrogen 
flame. Its position nearly coincides with that of the fainter of the two blue 
caesium lines (Tyndall, Frankland). 

8. For the microchemical methods of detecting lithium ion, see 
Haushofer, Mikroskopische Reaktioncn, p. 89; Behrens- Kley, Mikrochem. 
Analyse , 3rd cd., p. 45 ; Schoorl, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 48, 598. 


Summary and Remarks. 

In order to detect small quantities of cm-uum, rubidium, and lithium 
ions in the presence of large quantities of sodium or potassium ions, as is 
necessary, for example, m the analysis of mineral waters, the dry chlorides 
are moistened with a few drops of hydrochloric acid and extracted with 
80 per cent, alcohol, which loaves tho greater proportion of the sodium and 
potassium chloride in tho residue. The solution is evaporated to dryness, 
the residue 1 taken up with a little water, and an excess of platino-hydro- 
chloric acid added. The precipitate is separated by filtration, and 
repeatedly boilod with small quantities of water, in order to eliminate 
potassium platinochloride, as far as possible, and is tested with the 
spectroscope. For this purpose a small quantity of the precipitate is 
wrapped in a small piece of moistened filter paper, and round this is twisted 
a piece of fine platinum wire. The paper is carbonised at tho point of tho 
flame, caro being taken to avoid too high a temperature, and is then 
introduced into the fusion area of the flame placed in front of tho slit of 
the spectroscope. Under these conditions tho potassium spectrum gradu¬ 
ally fades, whilst the caesium and rubidium spectra, if these ions were 
present, become visible. 

The filtrate from the platinochloride precipitate is treated with a little 
oxalic acid, and evaporated to dryness, tho lesiduo gently ignited to 
decompose sodium platinochloride and the excoss of platino-hydroekloric 
acid, and moistened with hydrochloric acid, which is subsequently ovapo- 
rated, and the lithium chloride finally extracted by moans of a mixture of 

1 If alkali chlorides separated from silicates, such as lepidolite, are present, 
tin treatment with alcohol may be omitted. 
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absolute alcohol and ether. 1 On evaporating this solution the lithium 
chloride is left in nearly pure condition, and can bo submitted to further 
tests. Before drawing a conclusion as to the presence of lithium from tho 
flame coloration, it is necossary to make sure, in order to prevent a mistake, 
that strontium and calcium ion are not present. 

The above-described addition of hydrochloric *acid before extracting 
the lithium chlorido^vith alcohol is necessary, because litluum chloride, evon 
on moderate ignition, is converted by the action of water vapour into 
lithium hydroxide, which then absorbs carbon dioxide from the air, forming 
lithium eaibonate, which is insoluble in alcohol. 

Lithium chloride may be separated from large, amounts of sodium and 
potassium chlorides by decomposing the concentrated solution of the salts 
with fuming hydrochloric acid and decanting the solution containing the 
lithium chloride and traces of other chlorides from the precipitated chlorides 
of sodium and potassium. 


Second Group. 

Cations of the Alkaline Earths. 

Barium, Strontium, Calcium, Magnesium (Radium). 

Sko. 33. 

Characteristic * of the Group. 

Position of the Members in the Periodic System. —The second 
group contains the (unpaired) members occupying the left-hand 
side of the second division of the periodic system (with the exception 
of beryllium) and also magnesium, which also belongs to the second 
group of the periodic system. These comprise all the divalent 
elements: magnesium, Mg, calcium, Ca, strontium, Sr, barium, Ba, 
and radium, Ra. Radium, the detection of which is effected with 
the aid of physical methods, need not be considered here; in its 
chemical behaviour it stands remarkably close to barium. The 
other elements have received the group name of “ alkaline earth 
metals,” owing to the fact that their oxides have long been known 
as “ alkaline earths.” As in the case of the first group there are 
also here three elements closely resembling each other-calcium, 
strontium, and barium—whilst magnesium (analogous to sodium in 

1 Instead of a mixture of alcohol and ether, which can also bo used for tho 
, separation of lithium ohlorido from potassium chloride. Gooch (Zeitsch. anal . 
Chem., 26, 355) recommends amyt alcohol; L. W. Winkler (ibid., 52, 627) 
isobutyl alcohol; Kahlenbiyg and Krauskopf (Chem. Zenlralbl., 1908, II., 982), 
and also Muhrmann (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 50, 171), pyridine. Lithium ohlorido 
is easily soluble m these solvents, whilst the chlorides of the other alkali motala 
are practically insoluble therein. 
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the first group) stands somewhat apart. It is in many respects 
related to aluminium, which occupies an adjoining position in the 
same horizontal series of the periodic system. AH members of the 
second group are strongly electro-positive, to an extent decreasing 
from barium to magnesium. The solubility of their oxides, or 
hydroxides, decreases in the same order of t^c series. All the 
hydroxides are strongly dissociated in aqueous solution, and are 
therefore to be described as strong bases. Their solutions accori}- 
inglv show an alkaline reaction (in the ease of the sparingly soluble 
magnesia the alkaline reaction is most plainly shown by bringing 
the substance into contact with moistened test paper). 

Analytical character of the Group. —The normal carbonates and 
phosphates and the monohydrogen phosphates of the alkali metals 
dissolve with difficulty in water. (In so far as they dissolve the 
carbonates undergo hydrolytic dissociation and show an alkaline 
reaction.) Hence the salts of the alkaline earth metals are preci¬ 
pitated from their solutions by carbonates, phosphates, and mono- 
hydrogen phosphates of the alkali metals. This behaviour distin¬ 
guishes the ions of the second group from those of the first. From 
the ions of the following groups, however, they are distinguished by 
the fact that they are not precipitated from their solutions either by 
hydrogen sulphide or ammonium sulphide. The oxides, hydroxides, 
and salts of the alkaline earth metals are white or colourless, in so 
far as they are not coloured by the anion, and are not volatile. The 
nitrates or chlorides are not precipitated from their solution by 
barium carbonate. 

Special Reactions of Members of the Second Group. 

Sec. 34. 

(a) Barium, Ba. 137 37. 

1. Barium is a divalent silvery-white (or according to other 
statements a golden-yellow) metal of sp. gr, 3'78 to 4 00. Its melting 
point is about 850°. It oxidises in the air (frequently with ignition). 
Barium oxide (baryta), BaO, is white, fuses at a strong white heat, 
and only volatilises at a very high temperature. When moistened 
with water it emits heat, and is converted into white barium hydroxide, 
Ba(0H) 2 . This melts at a red heat.without liberating water, which,' 
however, is set free on stronger ignition (Briigelmann). It is fairly 
soluble in hot but is somewhat sparingly soluble in cold water; 
it is »eadily dissolved by dilute hydrochloric or nitric acid. 
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2. Barium salts ar e,for the most part, practically insoluble in water. 
The soluble salts show a neutral reaction; with the exception of 
barium chloride, bromide, and iodide, they are decomposed when 
heated in an igfjtion tube. The insoluble salts, with the exception 
of barium sulphate and silicofluoride, are dissolved by dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Barium chloride dissolves with greal difficulty, and 
barium nitrate is practically insoluble in cold absolute alcohol, whilst 
both salts arc practically insoluble in a mixture of e<pial parts of 
absolute alcohol and ether ; they do not deliquesce in the air. Barium 
nitrate and barium bromide are almost insoluble in amyl alcohol. 
Barium salts in Concentrated solution are precipitated by the addi¬ 
tion of a large amount of hydrochloric or nitric acid, owing to the 
fact that the increase in the concentration of the anions causes the 
respective solubility products to be exceeded, since the saturation 
concentrations of the undissociated molecules of barium chloride 
and nitrate are. relatively low (cf p. 33). 

3. Ammonia produces no precipitate in aqueous solutions of 
barium salts. Potassium hydroxide or sodium hydroxide (free from 
carbonate) only produce a precipitate when the solutions of barium 
salts are very concentrated. Water redissolves any such voluminous 
precipitate of barium hydroxide crystals, Ba(Oll) ;i -|-8il. i O. 

4. The carbonates of alkali metals and ammonium precipitate 
barium carbonate , Ba('() 3 , in the form of a white precipitate from 
solutions of barium salts. If the solution was acid the precipitation 
does not take place until after heating, because the hydrocarbonate 
ion, which is first formed, retains a corresponding quantity of barium 
ion in solution, until it has itself been decomposed. Ammonium 
chloride dissolves the precipitate to a slight but appreciable extent; 
hence no precipitate is formed in very dilute solutions containing 
much ammonium chloride. 1 

5. Sulphuric acid and sulphate, solutions , including the calcium 
sulphate (plaster of Paris) solution, produce even in very dilute solu¬ 
tions of barium salts a heavy finely pulverulent precipitate of barium 

1 The solvent action of ammonium salts of strong acids in this and analogous 
cases, upon precipitates already formed, depends upon the fact that the am¬ 
monium salts undergo hydrolytic dissociation, whereby, since ammonium 
hydroxide is a weak baso (see Sec. 30, 1), the hydrogen ion concentration is 
increased. In the case above-mentioned the carbonate ion concentration is 
* thereby reduced, with the formation °f hydrocarbonate ions, or also of carbon 
dioxide. This reduction of # a factor of the solubility product (l)a"].[00" 3 ] is 
then equalised by solution of a part of the procipitato. In addition to this, 
there is also a repression of the dissociation of the ammonium carbonate through 
the presenco of the ammonium ions of the neutral salt. Theso two processes 
supplement or overlap each other to a oertain extent. % 
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sulphate, BaS0 4 . As a rule, the precipitate forms immediately; 
only in very dilute solutions, especially when strongly acid, is a 
certain time required for its appearance. The precipitate is insoluble 
in alkali hydroxide solutions, and is only very slightly soluble in dilute 
acids, but dissolves to an appreciable extent in concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric or nitric acid, especially on heating, as a(so in concentrated 
solutions of salts of ammonium, potassium, sodium, eqlcium, and 
magnesium. The solvent action of acids and of solvents is inhibited, 
or at all events very much weakened, when sulphuric acid or sul¬ 
phates are present in considerable excess. The presence of foreign 
salts has an influence upon the action in the way described oil p. 31. 
Hence the solubility product of barium sulphate is not exceeded 
until there is a high concentration of barium and sulphate ions. If 
still more sulphate ions are present, this disturbing influence of 
foreign salts is again repressed, i.e. the solubility product is then 
exceeded at a lower concentration of barium ions. Large amounts 
of calcium chloride may entirely inhibit the precipitation of small 
quantities of barium ions by calcium sulphate (Ludeking ! ), because 
the calcium chloride keeps tho dissociation of the. calcium sulphate, 
i.e. the concentration of the sulphate ions, below the quantity required 
to reach the solubility product of barium sulphate. 

6. Silicohydrofluoric acid precipitates from solutions of barium 
salts a colourless crystalline precipitate of barium silicojhwride, BaSiPg, 
which rapidly subsides. In dilute solutions the precipitate is only 
produced after some time. No precipitate is formed in very dilute 
solutions, for barium silicofluoride is not insoluble in water. On 
adding an equal volume of alcohol the precipitation takes place 
rapidly and so completely that the filtrate remains clear on the 
addition of sulphuric acid. Hydrochloric and nitric acids, as also 
ammonium salts, increase the solubility of the precipitate in wa‘er 
and in alcohol. In using the reaction it is necessary to take into 
consideration the fact that silicohydrofluoric acid also yields pre¬ 
cipitates with potassium and sodium ions, so that, unless these ions 
are known to be absent, the presence of barium ion cannot be 
positively inferred from the occurrence of a precipitate. 

7. Disodium hydrogen phosphate produces in neutral or alkaline 
solutions a white precipitate of barium monohydrogen phosphate, 
BaHP0 4 , which is soluble in free aaids. The addition of ammonia 
only increases the amount of the precipitate to a slight extent, a 
portion of it being converted into normal barium phosphate, 

• 1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 29, 556. 
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Ba 3 (P0 4 ) 2 . Ammonium chloride dissolves the precipitate to an 
appreciable extent. 

8. Ammonium oxalate produces in moderately dilute solutions 
of barium salts a white pulverulent, precipitate of barium oxalate, 
BaC 2 0 4 + IT 2 0, which is soluble in hydrochloric and nitric acids. 
When freshly precipitated this compound is alsd dissolved by oxalic 
and acetic acids. But these solutions soon yield a deposit of barium 
hydrogen (fxalate, BaH 2 (C 2 0 4 ) 2 +2fl 2 0, in the form of a crystalline 
pBwder. 

9. Potassium chromate and dichromate produce in solutions 
of barium salts, even when considerably diluted, a pale yellow pre¬ 
cipitate of banuot chromate, BaCrO.j. This dissolves with difficulty 
in cold water, more readily in boiling water; ammonium salts 
increase the solubility very appreciably, whilst acetic acid and 
chromic acid increase it considerably. Barium chromate is readily 
soluble in hydrochloric and nitric acids, whilst ammonia repre¬ 
cipitates it from the resulting reddish-yellow solution. 

The solubility of barium chromate is also greatly increased by 
the presence of hydrogen ions, since chromic acid in its secondary 
stage is a weak acid (see p. 33 et seq,), and ('r 2 0" 7 ions are also 
formed {<■[. See. 101). The precipitation of barium by means of 
potassium diebromate is, therefore, by no means complete, even in 
the case of neutral solutions of barium salts, since hydrogen ions are 
formed in accordance with the equation: 2Ba ' 1-Cr 2 0" 7 -|-H 2 0 
=-2Ba('r() 4 -p2ir. But the. addition of sodium acetate in excess causes 
the precipitation to be complete, because then the hydrogen ion com¬ 
bines with the anion of the weak acid to form an undissociated acid 
molecule (not acting as an acid). (Sec p. 25.) 

2Ba-+tV 2 0" 7 +H 2 0 f2CdI 3 a)O'=2BaCrO 4 +20H 3 COOH; for 
example, 2BaCl., -|-K 2 Cr 2 () 7 +lI 2 O+rCH 3 C()0Na= 2Bu(T0 4 +2K01 
+2Na01+2CH 3 CO01{+(.£-2)CII 3 C'0ONa. 

A similar effect is produced by an excess of potassium, diehromate. 
In this case only the Cr()" 4 , and not the Cr 2 0" 7 , is active. By 
adding an excess of sodium acetate to acid solutions of barium salts 
prior to the addition of potassium chromate, or by adding to such 
acid solutions so much potassium diehromate that the whole of the 
chromate ion is not at once converted into diehromate ion, the 
.precipitation is rendered complete. 

10. Potassium ferrocyanid^ solution produces ill concentrated 
solutions of barium salts a crystalline precipitate of barium potassium 
ferroeyanide, BaK 2 Fe(CN) 0 d-3II 2 O. In the presence of ammonium 
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salts barium-potassium-ammonium ferrocyanides of variable com¬ 
position are precipitated. The precipitate is also not insoluble in 
excess of potassium ferrocyanide solution, and hence this reagent 
does not effect a complete precipitation ; no precipitation is produced 
in dilute solutions. 

11. Sodium suljhite (freshly prepared concentrated solution) 

produces in solutions of barium salts a white precipitate of barium 
sulphite, BaS0 3 , which is insoluble in acetic acid and dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid. (II. J. D. Hinds. Chem. Zentralbl, 1911,1., 1558.) • 

12. Barium sulphate is not, or strictly speaking, is hardly decom¬ 
posed by cold solutions of alkali hydrogen carbonates or ammonium 
carbonate, and the same remark applies to a boiling’Aolution of 1 part 
of potassium carbonate and 3 parts of potassium sulphate. It 
behaves towards these reagents, however, in quite a different way 
when it is mixed with strontium or calcium sulphates (see p. 150 f.). 
Boiling solutions of alkali carbonates when repeatedly applied, 
eventually decompose barium sulphate completely. Fusion with 
alkali carbonates readily decomposes it; alkali sulphate, soluble 
in water, and barium carbonate, insoluble in water, are formed. 

13. When barium salts are introduced on a platinum wire, into 
the fusion area of a Bunsen flame, the portion of the fame, above, 
the substance is coloured yellowish-green. Soluble barium salts and 
also barium carbonate and sulphate show the reation at once or 
very soon, whilst the phosphate does not show it until after moisten¬ 
ing with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. This last method may also 
be used for detecting barium in silicates which can he decomposed 
by acids; silicates which are not decomposed by acids, however, 
must be fused with sodium carbonate. The resulting barium 
carbonate then shows the reaction. It is characteristic of tho 
greenish-yellow coloration of the barium flame that it appears 
bluish-green when viewed through a green glass. Calcium and 
strontium do not prevent the barium reaction when the. sulphate is 
used for the test. The yellowish-green flame reaction can also ho 
obtained by mixing the powdered barium salt with alcohol and 
igniting the latter. 

The barium spectrum is shown ill Table I. The green lines 
a 524 fip,, /5 513'2/i/t, and 8 553'5 pp, are the most intense, whilst 
y 582'5 fip is less prominent but yet characteristic. 

Since commercial platinum wire%nay contain barium (Kraut), it 
is advisable to see whether the wire alone* does Dot give a barium 
spectrum. 
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14. For the microchemical detection of barium reference may be 
made to Hauskofer, Mikroskopische Reaktionen, p. 15 ; Behrens- 
Kley, Mikrochemische Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 58 ; Schoorl, Zeitsch. anal. 
Chem., 48, 403. 

Sec. 35. 

(b) Strontium, Sr, 87 63.' 

1. Strrytium is a divalent silvery-white, or, according to other 
statements, yellow metal, of sp. gr. 2'50 to 2'f>8. It melts at 800°. 
It closely resembles barium in its behaviour. In like manner its 
oxide (strmilia), Sri), its hydroxide, and its salts show almost exactly 
the same, properties as the corresponding barium compounds. 

Strontium hydroxide is less soluble than barium hydroxide, and 
only loses its water after strong ignition. Strontium chloride is not 
soluble in the anhydrous condition in anhydrous alcohol; but if it 
contains its water of crystallisation (as in the case of the residue 
obtained on evaporating the solutions) it is soluble in absolute alcohol, 
and deliquesces on exposure to moist air ; it is also soluble in strong 
hydrochloric acid. Strontium bromide is soluble in ethyl alcohol 
and in amyl alcohol. 

Strontium nitrate is almost insol able in absolute alcohol, practically 
insoluble in a mixture, of equal parts of absolute alcohol and ether, and 
quite insoluble in concentrated nitric acid. Strontium nitrate does 
not deliquesce on exposure to the air. 

2. Strontium salts behave in idmostexUctly the same way as barium 
salts t owards ammonia, potassium hydroxide, and sodium hydroxide, 
as also towards the carbonates of the alkali metals and of ammonium, 
anil towards disodium hydrogen phosphate. Strontium carbonate. 
is less soluble than barium carbonate in ammonium chloride solutions. 

3. Sulphuric acid and sulphates produce in not too dilute solutions 
of strontium salts a white precipitate of strontium sulphate, SrS0 4 . 
As precipitated from concentrated solutions this is at first, amorphous 
and flocculont, and later pulverulent and crystalline ; precipitated 
from dilute solutions it is pulverulent and crystalline at once. Heat 
greatly accelerates I ho precipitation. Strontium sulphate is much more 
soluble in water than the corresponding barium compound, for which 
reason the precipitate is only formed after some time in more dilute 
solutions. Calcium sulphate solution precipitates st rontium imme- 

" diately only from quite concentrated and especially hot solutions 
of strontium salts, wliilrt it only produces a precipitate after some 
time from more dilute solutions. Potassium. sodium, calcium, and 
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magnesium salts increase the solubility of strontium sulphate so that, 
e.rj. in presence of much calcium chloride, strontium ion is not pre¬ 
cipitated by calcium sulphate solution (Liideking). Strontium 
sulphate is appreciably soluble in hydrochloric and nitric acids. The 
presence of any large amount of these acids therefore affects the 
sensitiveness of these*reactions to a remarkable extent. An excess of 
sulphuric acid counteracts the solvent action of these salts and acids 
(see Sec. 34, 5). Strontium sulphate is not soluble, even onNioiling, in 
a concentrated solution of ammonium sulphate, hut if mixed with 
calcium sulphate dissolves to a considerable extent simultaneously 
with the latter. 

4. Silicohydrofluoric acid produces no precipitate even in fairly 
concentrated solutions of strontium salts, since strontium silico- 
fluoride, SrSiF c , is fairly soluble in cold water; hot water dissolves 
it somewhat less readily, so that hot concentrated solutions yield a 
precipitate. It is slightly soluble in dilute alcohol, the solubility 
decreasing with the increase in the alcoholic strength. The addition 
of alcohol therefore effects a precipitation even in the cold. Hydro¬ 
chloric acid increases very greatly the solubility of the salt in water, 
and its solubility in alcohol to a somewhat less extent. 

5. Ammonium oxalate produces, even in fairly dilute solutions 
of strontium salts, a white pulverulent precipitate of strontium oxalate, 
2SrC 2 0 4 +5IToO, which dissolves readily in hydrochloric acid and 
nitric acid, fairly readily in solutions of ammonium salts, but is only 
slightly soluble in oxalic acid solution and acetic, acid. 

(i. Potassium dichromate does not produce a precipitate even in 
concentrated solutions of stronliu msalts, nor does potassium chromate 
at first. In the latter case, however, a light yellow precipitate of 
strontium chromate, SrCr0 4 , separates after some time, from not too 
dilute neutral solutions (more rapidly from ammoniacal solutions), 
but not from solutions acidified with acetic acid. The precipitate 
is in the form of a fine, powder, which adheres to the. sides of the. vessel 
(Reichard 1 ). It is only sparingly soluble in water containing much 
ammonia or acetic acid, but is readily soluble in hydrochloric, nitric, 
and chromic acids. Jt is not precipitated from its solution in any 
of these by the addition of potassium dichromate in excess. Alcohol 
does not dissolve strontium chromate. Neutral solutions of strontium 
salts mixed with potassium chromate therefore yield a precipitate t 
on adding a small amount of alcohol. 1 The precipitation is promoted 
by beating the liquid to 70° (W. Fresenius and Ruppert -). 

• Zeitsch. and. Chan., 46, 178. ! Ibid., 30, 672. 
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7. Potassium fetrocyanide does not precipitate strontium from 
solutions of its salts. 

8. Sodium sulphite (freshly-prepared concentrated solution) precipi¬ 
tates white strontium sulphite from neutral or acetic acid solutions, but 
not from hydrochloric acid solutions of strontium salts (llinds J ). 

9. Strontium sulphate is decomposed in the colJ when treated with 
solutions of carbonates of potassium and sodium ; it is also completely 
decomposeu by a longer treatment with cold solutions of ammonium 
ceftbonatc or of potassium or sodium hydrogen carbonates, and much 
more rapidly when boiled with a solution of 1 part of potassium 
carbonate and 3 parts of potassium sulphate. In these decom¬ 
positions (except tliose effected by potassium and sodium carbonate) 
a certain amount of strontium sulphate always remains undecom¬ 
posed when it was originally mixed with barium sulphate. The 
decomposition is also effected rapidly and completely by fusing or 
boiling the sulphate with alkali carbonates. 

10 . When a solid strontium compound is introduced into the fusion 
area of a Bunsen flame an intense red flame eolorat urn is produced. 
Strontium chloride shows this reaction most clearly, strontium oxide 
and carbonate less distinctly, strontium sulphate still more slightly, 
and the salts of acids not decomposed on heating very faintly, if at 
all. The substance is therefore first tested by itself and then after 
moistening with hydrochloric acid. If the presence of strontium is 
suspected, the substance is heated for a short time in the reducing 
flame (to produco strontium sulphide) before it is moistened with 
hydrochloric acid. When viewed through a blue glass the strontium 
flame appears purple to rose colour (distinction from calcium com¬ 
pounds, which under those conditions show a faint greenish-grey 
coloration); the coloration is most distinct when the substance is 
moistened with hydrochloric acid and sprayed into the flame. In 
the presence of barium compounds the strontium reaction appears 
when the substance, moistened with hydrochloric acid, is first intro¬ 
duced into the flame. The carmine-red flame coloration may also 
he produced by heating soluble strontium salts with dilute alcohol 
and igniting the vapour. 

The Strontium spectrum is shown in Table I. It contains many 
characteristic lines, notably the orange line a 605'5/x/x, the red lines 

6797/t/r, and y 649'9 pp, and the blue line 8 460'7 pp. The last is 
particularly suitable for the detection of strontium in the presence of 
barium and calcium. , 

1 Chcm. Zcntralbl 1911, I., 1556. y 


10 
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11. For details of the microchemical detection of strontium, sc< 
Haushofer, Mikroskopischc Reaktionen, p. 121; Behrens-Kley 
Mikrochemische Analyse , 3rd cd., p. 54; Schoorl, Zcitsch. unal 
Chem., 48, 404. 

Sec. 36. 

(c) Calcium, Cu, 40'07. .. 

1. Calcium is a divalent silvery-white (yellowish whiln not quite 
pure) metal, with sp. gr. 1'52 and melting point 810“. It oxidises 
in the air, forming calcium hydroxide and carbonate, and decomposes 
water, with the liberation of hydrogen and formation of calcium 
hydroxide. Calcium oxide (lime). Ca(). and the hydroxide and salts 
of calcium closely resemble in general properties the corresponding 
compounds of barium and strontium. Calcium hydroxide , ('a(OH)o, 
is far less soluble in water than the hydroxides of barium and 
strontium, and is less soluble in hot than in cold water. Calcium 
hydroxide loses its water on ignition. 

The chloride and nitrate of calcium arc soluble in absolute alcohol 
and in a mixture of equal purls of alcohol and ether ; they deliquesce 
on exposure to the air. The nitrate is also (relatively) fairly soluble 
in strong nitric acid, and the chloride in strong hydrochloric acid. 

2. Ammonia, potassium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, and the 
carbonates and phosphates of the alkali metals behave towards 
calcium salts in nearly the same way as towards barium salts. Freshly 
precipitated calcium carbonate , Ca('0 3 , is voluminous and amorphous, 
but after standing some time, or immediately on heating, it agglo¬ 
merates and becomes crystalline. The freshly-formed precipitate 
dissolves fairly readily in ammonium chloride solution, but the 
solution soon becomes turbid and deposits the greater part of the 
dissolved salt in crystalline form. 

3. Sulphuric acid and sodium sulphate produce immediately in 
quite concentrated solutions of calcium salts a while precipitate of 
calcium sulphate (gypsum), Ca80 4 -)-2H 2 0, which dissolves com¬ 
pletely in a large volume of water, and is still more soluble in acids. 
In less concentrated solutions of calcium salts tbe precipitate only 
forms after standing for some time, whilst still more dilute solutions 
do not yield a precipitate. Naturally, calcium sulphate cannot 
produce a precipitate, whilst a cold solution of potassium sulphate, 
diluted with 3 parts of water, only prpduces a precipitate after 
12 to 14 hours in solutions of calcium salts. If solutions of calcium 
salts are so dilute that sulphuric acid by itself does not yield a 
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precipitate, an addition of an equal volume, or better , of twice the, volume 
of alcohol will cause one to appear immediately, or, in the case of very 
dilute solutions, after some time. Calcium sulphate dissolves in a 
sufficient quantity of a concentrated solution of ammonium sulphate, 
but only completely when there is no admixture of barium or 
strontium sulphate. • 

4. Silicohydroffuoric acid does not precipitate calcium from 
solutions of its salts, when an equal volume of alcohol is added. 

5. Ammonium oxalate produces in solutions of calcium salts a 
white pulverulent precipitate of calcium oxalate. If the solution is 
concentrated or (jot, the precipitate ( , a(\»0 4 -|-.H 2 <) is formed imme¬ 
diately, hut if it is very dilute and cold tin* precipitate is only 
formed after some time, and is then distinctly crystalline, and 
consists of a mixture of the above salt with Cat^O^-f-SlLO. Calcium 
oxalate is readily soluble in hydioehlorie or nitric acid, but is not 
appreciably so in acetic acid or oxalic acid solution. 

ti. Potassium chromate at Just produces no precipitate even in 
concentrated neutral solutions of calcium salts. Only after standing 
for a long time does calcium chromate , ('a('i(J 4 |-2lLO, separate as a 
yellow crystalline precipitate. But on adding 2 to 3 volumes of 
alcohol an immediate precipitation tales place m the case of solutions 
which are not too dilute. The addition of a sufficient quantity of 
ammonia to even somewhat dilute solutions of calcium salts which 
have been treated with potassium chromate also causes a piccipitate 
to form (Koichard *) Free acetic acid and the addition of alcohol 
prevent the precipitation of calcium by potassium chromate from 
solutions of its salts. Potassium dichromate does not produce a 
precipitate even in concentrated solutions. 

7 . Potassium ferrocyanide produces in solutions of calcium salts 
a white crystalline precipitate of calcium potassium fcrrocyanule , 
CaK 2 Fo(CN) 0 -|-3lf 2 O. In the presence of ammonium salts calcium 
potassium ammonium ferrocyanides of variable composition are 
precipitated. The precipitate is so insoluble in presence of an excess 
of potassium ferrocyanide that the filtrate remains clear on the 
addition of ammonium oxalate (Baubigny,- Flanders 1 2 3 ). 

8. Sodium sulphite (in freshly, prepared saturated solution) 
produces no precipitate in solutions of calcium salts acidified with 
hydrochloric or acetic acid (HinjJs 4 ). 

1 Zcilnch. anal. Chan., 46, 378. 

2 ('hart. ZcntraM., 181)5, I., 1040; 1907, IT., 003. 

2 Ibid., 1900, 11., 1873. 4 Ibid., 1911, 1., 1550. u 
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9. Bariumfluoride produces in solutions of calcium salts a colour¬ 
less or white precipitate of calcium fluoride , Cal'V (Distinction 
from barium and strontium). By this test 0'8 mgrm. of calcium 
chloride can be detected in 10 o.c. of solution. The presence of barium 
salts in considerable quantities has an influence on the reaction 
(Karaoglanoll 3 ). 

10. Calcium sulphate behaves in the same manner as strontium 
sulphate on adding carbonates or lujdrocarbonales of alkali metals 
or a mixture of potassium carbonate and sulphate to its solution, or 
when it is fused with alkali carbonates. 

11. Calcium salts, when introduced into the fusion area Of the 
Bunsen flame produce a yellowish-red flame coloration. Calcium 
chloride shows the reaction most distinctly, whilst calcium sulphate 
only shows it after it has begun to decompose.; it is also most distinct 
in the case of calcium carbonate after the carbon dioxide lias escaped. 
The salts of acids which stand the heat of the flame do not colour the 
flame, but do so alte r they have been moistened with hydrochloric 
acid so as to decompose them. The best method is to heat a small 
quantity of the substance on platinum wire, to add a drop of hydro¬ 
chloric acid so that it remains suspended from the loop of the wire, 
which is then introduced into the fusion area of the flame. The 
reaction appears most distinctly at the moment when the drop 
disappears without boiling (as ill Leidenfrost's phenomenon) (Bunsen). 
The calcium coloration of the flame, when produced by spraying the 
substance moistened with hydrochloric acid into the flame, appears, 
when viewed through a green glass, of a yellowish-green colour. 
(Distinction from strontium, which under the same conditions yields 
a fugitive yellow coloration) (Mcrz). In the presence of barium, the 
reaction only appears when the substance moistened with hydro¬ 
chloric acid is introduced just into the flame. 

Soluble calcium salts when heated with alcohol produce a flame 
with a yellowish-red colour. It is difficult to distinguish with 
certainty between calcium and strontium by means ot the flame 
coloration. 

The calcium spectrum is shown in Table I. It is particularly 
characterised by the intense green line 558’9p/r, and by the intense, 
orange double line a 643'9-646'2pp; the indigo-hlue line. 422 6pp, 
not far from the Fraunhofer line^ is only visible in very good 
apparatus, because it emits less light. • 

12. For the microchemical reactions of calcium, see Haushofer, 

• 1 ZeiUsch. anal. Chem 50, 138. 
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Mikroskopisclie Reaklwnen , p. 32 ; Behrens-Kley, Mikrodiemischc 
Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 49 ; Schoorl, Zeitscli. anal. Chem., 48, 409. 

Sec. 37. 

(d) Magnesium, Mg, 24'32.* 

1. Magnesium is a divalent metal. It is silvery-white, hard, 
ijalleable, of sp. gr. 1‘743; it melts at a moderate red heat (below 
8(H) 0 ) and volatilises at a white heat. When heated in the air it 
bums with a dazzl mg wh ite flame, forming magnesium oxide ( magnesia), 
MgO. In dry aij it keeps its lustre, but in moist air it gradually 
becomes coated with magnesium hydroxide. Pure water is not 
decomposed at the ordinary temperature by magnesium, but the 
metal dissolves easily and rapidly in water acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric or sulphuric, acid, with the liberation of hydrogen. 

2. The oxide and hydroxide of magnesium are white powders, far 
more, voluminous than the corresponding compounds of the other 
alkaline earth metals. They are hardly soluble in either cold or hot 
water. On ignition magnesium hydroxide, Mg(OH) 2 , decomposes water. 

3. Home magnesium sails are soluble and others insoluble in 
water. The soluble salts have an unpleasant bitter taste, have a 
neutral reaction (at all events in the case of the neutral salts, p. 7) 
towards indicators, and arc, with the exception of the, sulphate, 
decomposed on gentle ignition. In certain circumstances they are 
decomposed on evaporating their solutions, in consequence of hydro¬ 
lysis and evaporation of the liberated volatile acids (c.g. the chloride 
in concentrated solution). At a strong white heat magnesium 
sulphate is also decomposed with the liberation of sulphur trioxide. 
The insoluble magnesium salts arc almost all dissolved readily by 
hydrochloric acid. 

i. Ammonia precipitates from neutral solutions of magnesium salts 
free, from ammonium, inn a portion of the magnesium, ion in the form of 
a white, jlocculent deposit of magnesium hydroxide, Mg(0H) 2 . The 
precipitate is soluble, both in acids and in solutions of ammonium salts. 
If, therefore, the solution contains such salt, or if on neutralising any 
acid present ammonium ions are produced in the liquid, no precipita¬ 
tion will take place. (Kor the explanation of this behaviour, see 
p. 33.) 

Since under all conditions there is a formation of ammonium ions 
in the solution during the precipitation process, the checking of the 
dissociation of the (slightly basic, see Sec. 30, 1) ammonium hydroxide 
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has a restrictive influence upon the precipitation of the remainder 
of the magnesium ions. Hence in no case can a complete precipita¬ 
tion of the magnesium ion be effected by means of ammonia. 

This properly is utilised for keeping magnesium ion in solution 
while other metal tons are being precipitated by means of ammonia, 
ammonium sulphide, or ammonium carbonate. In such cases a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of ammonium chloride is added, and no precipitation 
of a magnesium compound is then produced by means of ammonia 
(or ammonium sulphide or carbonate). 

5. Potassium, sodium, barium, and calcium hydroxides pre¬ 
cipitate magnesium hydroxide from solutions of magnesium salts. 
Ammonium chloride and- similar ammonium salts cause the freshly- 
precipitated and well-washed hydroxide to redissolve. If they are 
added in sufficient quantity to the solution of magnesium salt prior 
to the addition of the precipitant no precipitate is obtained on the 
addition of a little alkali. It is not until the quantity of alkali is 
so great, that a sufficient number of hydroxyl ions is present that the 
solubility product is exceeded and precipitation takes place. This 
is naturally promoted by boiling. The presence of chlorides or 
sulphates of potassium and sodium also checks the dissociation of the 
hydroxides of these metals. Hence magnesium hydroxide appears 
to be more soluble in solutions of these alkali salts than in water, 
or in other words, magnesium ion is less completely precipitated by 
small amounts of alkali hydroxides when neutral salts of alkali metals 
are present in the solution. From such solutions, however, 
magnesium ion is precipitated, for the most part, by an excess of 
potassium or sodium hydroxide. 

6. Potassium or sodium carbonate produce in neutral solutions 
of magnesium salts a white preripilate of basic magnesium carbonate, 
[4MgC0 3 -(-Mg(()H)2+/H20]. 1 A jurther atom remains in solution 
as magnesium ion, together with the hydrocarbonate ions, which 
have been formed. That is to say, there is a hydrolytic dissociation 
of two of the six molecules of magnesium carbonate : 

6Mg"-F8C0" 3 d-2H 2 0=[4Mg(J0 3 +Mg(0H) 2 H-Mg-+2HC(/ :) 

for example, 

6MgCl 2 +6NajC0 s +2H 2 0 

i*4MgC03+^lg(0H) 2 +Mg(HC0 3 )2+]2NaG'l' 

1 The composition ( i.e . the relative proportions) of MgC0 3 and Mg(OH). 
may vary somewhat with the conditions of the precipitation. 
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On boiling the liquid carbon dioxide is expelled, and a further pre¬ 
cipitate, MgC0 3 +H 2 0, is produced: 

Mg"+2HC0' 3 =MgC0 3 +H 2 0+C0 2 
Hence, heating the liquid promotes the precipitation of magnesium 
by alkali carbonates and increases the quantit/ of the precipitate. 
Ammonium cldoridt and similar ammonium salts may, when present 
in sufficient quantity, also prevent this precipitation, or cause the 
washed precipitate to dissolve readily. The same conditions are 
then produced as if ammonium carbonate had been directly added 
(see 7). 

7. If a solution of a magnesium salt is treated with ammonium 
carbonate the liquid always remains clear at first. On standing, 
however, there separates (rapidly from concentrated and more 
slowly from dilute solutions) a crystalline precipitate , which consists 
of magnesium carbonate, MgCO ;1 (-3II 2 0, when a small amount of 
ammonium carbonate was added, and of ammonium magnesium 
carbonate, MgfN^yCOj)..-(-411,0, when a larger amount was 
added. Only when the solutions are very dilute is no precipitate 
formed. The addition of ammonia or of ammonium carbonate in 
excess has a strong influence in promoting the precipitation; 
ammonium chloride has the opposite effect, but does not prevent 
the precipitation in the case of more concentrated solutions. The 
cheeking or prevention of the precipitation depends upon the 
restrictive action of the ammonium ions of other ammonium salts 
upon the dissociation of the ammonium carbonate (sec 5, and foot¬ 
note 1, p. 139). 

8. Disodium hydrogen phosphate precipitates magnesium mono- 
hydrogen phosphate, MgHP0 4 -|-7H 2 0, as a white powder from not 
loo dilute solutions of magnesium salts. On boiling, normal magnesium 
phosphate , Mg 3 (P0 4 ) 2 +7H.>0, separates oven from fairly dilute 
solutions. But if ammonium chloride and ammonia are added to 
the solution of magnesium suit prior to the addition of the disodium 
hydrogen phosphate, there is produced, even in a very dilute solution, 
a white, crystalline precipitate of ammonium magnesium phosphate, 
Mg(NH 4 )P0 4 4-OH 2 0 . 1 In the case of very dilute solutions the 
separation of the. precipitate is promoted by stirring the liquid with 
a glass rod. if the dilution is so great, that a precipitate no longer 
forms, the lines made by the gla*ss rod upon the sides of the vessel in 

1 Tho magnesium hydrogen phosphate precipitate is also converted into this 
compound on the subsequent addition of ammonium chloride. 
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stirring the liquid become visible alter some time as white streaks, 
removable by hydrochloric acid. Water and solutions of ammonium 
salts have hardly any solvent action on the precipitate, hut acids 
and even acetic acid dissolve it readily. Jt is practically insoluble 
in ammoniacal water. Ammonium sodium hydrogen phosphate 
may, of course, be used instead of disodium hydrogen phosphate; 
in that case magnesium ammonium phosphate is always jyceipitated. 

9. Ammonium oxalate does not produce a precipitate in very dilute, 
solutions ; in less dilute solution no precipitate is formed at first, 
but after standing for some time crystalline aggregations of various 
ammonium magnesium oxalates arc formed at the e^lges of the surface 
of the liquid. In quite concentrated solutions of magnesium salts 
ammonium oxalate speedily produces precipitates of imnjnesinin 
oxalate, MgC 2 0 4 -f 2HoO, which contain small amounts of the above- 
mentioned double salt. Ammonium chloride and free ammonia 
interfere with the formation of these precipitates, hut, as a rule, do 
not entirely prevent it 

10. Potassium lerrocyanide does not produce a precipitate 

immediately in cold dilute solutions of magnesium salts, hut a white 
crystalline precipitate separates, on standing, more rapidly in tin' 
ease of concentrated solutions. Heating accelerates the precipitation 
and renders it complete. The precipitate is magnesium potassium 
ferrocyanide, and, in the presence of ammonium salts, magnesium 
potassium ammonium ferrocyanide. ' 

11. Sulphuric acid, silieohydrofluorie acid and potassium 
Chromate produce no precipitates in solutions of magnesium salts. 

12. Magnesium salts do not impart any coloration to a flame 
(cf, however, the end of See. 38). 

13. If magnesium chloride or nitrate solution is added to an 
alcoholic, tincture of ulkunct (prepared by treating powdered alkanct 
root with 93 per cent, alcohol) and the mixture made alkaline, the 
liquid shows a characteristic absorption spectrum, the principal hand 
of which corresponds with the wave length G06'3pp, whilst fainter 
bands correspond with wave lengths 5(11 A/rp and 521'3/qt. The 
reaction is very sensitive. It may also he used for the detection of 
magnesium ion in the presence of alkali ions or those of barium, 
strontium, or calcium. If large amounts ot these are present the 
absorption hands appear somewhat displaced towards the red end. 1 
Magnesium ion may also be detected in this way in the presence of 
ferric ion ; but it is necessary to make the observation immediately 
after the addition of the ammonia, since ferric hydroxide is 
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precipitated and carries down with it an appreciable quantity 
of magnesium (Formanek 1 ). For particulars of the detection of 
magnesium by absorption spectrum analysis with the aid of purpurin, 
see also Vogel and v. Lcpel. 2 

14. For the microchemical detection of magnesium reference may 
be made to Ilaushofer, Mikroskopisclie Rcaktionen, f>. 02 ; Behrens- 
Kley, Mdtochcmische Analyse , 3rd ed., p. 42 ; Sehoorl, Zeitsch. anal. 
GJiem., 48, 594 ; Yivario and Wagenaar, Chem. Zentralbl. , 1017, II., 
244. 

Sec. 38. 

Kfimnumj and Remarks on Group II. 

1. The three principal points which distinguish the magnesium 
ion from the ions of the other alkaline earth metals are the sparing 
solubility of magnesium hydroxide 4 , the ready solubility of magnesium 
sulphate (when not present as kieserite. the form of magnesium sul¬ 
phate of natural occurrence containing one molecule of water), and 
the fact that the presence of ammonium salts prevents the precipita¬ 
tion of magnesium ion by ammonia or ammonium carbonate. To 
detect the magnesium ion in solutions, which may also contain the 
ions of all the alkaline earth metals, barium, calcium, and strontium 
ions, if present, are first removed. This is most suitably done by 
precipitation in the form of carbonates (which leaves these ions in 
the form of compounds suitable for further examination). In order 
to avoid a simultaneous precipitation of magnesium carbonate or 
hydroxide, the solution is first treated with so much ammonium 
chloride that if remains clear on the addition of ammonia to alkaline 
reaction, and is then treated with sufficient ammonia to make the 
reaction distinctly alkaline and with ammonium carbonate. Finally, 
the liquid is gently heated. If the solution is fairly dilute, and is 
filtered after about an hour, the carbonates of barium, strontium, and 
calcium are left upon the filter (for their separation, vide infra), whilst 
the whole of the magnesium remains in solutions and will be found 
in the filtrate. But since ammonium chloride solution dissolves a 
certain amount of barium carbonate, and also, though to a less 
extent, of calcium carbonate, small amounts of the ions of these 
metals will be present in the filtrate—and, in fact, if only traces were 
•originally present, may remain entirely in the solution. In complete 
investigations the filtratq is, therefore, divided into three parts, one 
of which is treated with a few drops of sulphuric acid for the detection 
1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 38, 414. 2 Ibid., 17, 89. 9 
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of the dissolved trace of barium ion, and the second with ammonium 
oxalate, so that any small quantity of calcium ion remaining in solu¬ 
tion may not be overlooked. If neither reagent produces any 
turbidity, even after some time, the third portion of the filtrate is 
tested for magnesium ions by means of disodium hydrogen phosphate. 
If, on the other •ham?, one of the reagents produces a turbidity, the 
precipitate, which gradually subsides, is filtered off before applying 
the test for magnesium ion, and should both reagents cause turbidities 
the two portions are mixed, the mixture, which must still be alkaline, 
is filtered after some time, and the filtrate tested for magnesium ion. 

To prove that a precipitate really consists of calcium oxalate, and 
not of ammonium magnesium oxalate, it is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, and the solution treated with sulphuric acid and alcohol, which, 
in the presence of calcium ion, produce a precipitate. 

2. The above-mentioned carbonate precipitate, which may 
contain barium, strontium, and calcium, is thoroughly washed to 
remove the magnesium ion, which might interfere with the sub¬ 
sequent separation of the other alkaline earth metals. Various 
methods may be used for the detection ot barium, strontium, and 
calcium in the precipitate. 

(a) The precipitate is dissolved in acetic acid, the solution 
evaporated on the water-bath until the bulk of the acetic acid has 
been removed, and then diluted with water, and the liquid, which 
must still he perceptibly acid (if not, a few additional drops of acetic 
acid are added), is treated with potassium chromate until it shows a 
yellow colour, and heated to boiling point. If any odour of acetic 
acid is still perceptible, a little more potassium chromate solution is 
added. 

If barium ion is present it is precipitated completely as barium 
chromate. The liquid is allowed to stand for about an hour, and then 
filtered. The filtrate (which must not contain more than 10 per cent, 
of calcium or strontium salts, or calcium ion may be precipitated 
with the strontium ion) is treated with ammonia (free from carbonate) 
until of a pale yellow colour, when an additional 10 drops of ammonia 
solution are added, and the liquid is treated with an equal quantity 
of a mixture of 2 parts (by volume) of 03 per cent, alcohol ami 
1 part of water. (Care must be taken that both the ratio between 
the volumes of solution and dilute alqphol, and the prescribed dilution' 
of the latter are fairly closely maintained.) If strontium ion is present 
a yellow precipitate is obtained. (Heating promotes its separation, 
but the temperature must not exceed 60°-T0“.) 
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The liquid is filtered and the- filtrate treated with 'potassium ferro- 
cyanide solution (not too concentrated, or potassium ferrocyanide 
will be precipitated by the alcohol) and gently heated if a precipitate 
has not already been formed in the cold. If calcium ion is present 
a white precipitate of calcium potassium ferrocyanide is formed. 1 

(b) The carbonates are dissolved in acetic acid, and the barium 
ion precipitated witfi potassium chromate, as described in (a). The 
filtrate from the barium chromate precipitate is neutralised with 
ammonia and the carbonates of strontium and calcium precipitated 
with ammonium carbonate. After standing for a long time the 
precipitate is dissolved in the smallest possible amount of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the carbon dioxide expelled by boiling, and the solution 
neutralised with ammonia, and, after the addition of a little ammo¬ 
nium chloride solution, treated with an equal volume of a saturated 
solution of potassium. ferrocyanide and heated to boiling point. 
Calcium ion is precipitated as calcium potassium ammonium ferro¬ 
cyanide. This is separated by filtration, and the filtrate is treated 
with ammonium carbonate. Strontium carbonate is precipitated, 
but only after a considerable time when the quantity is small. The 
presence of strontium ion is confirmed by dissolving the separated 
precipitate in hydrochloric acid, evaporating the solution to dryness, 
dissolving the residue in a little water, and adding calcium sulphate 
solution. 

(c) The carbonates are dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and the 
solution evaporated on the water-bath to dryness, the residue heated 
somewhat more strongly (not over 180°) on an asbestos plate, the 
dry nitrates powdered and mixed in a dry boiling flask with a mixture 
of equal parts of absolute alcohol and ether , and the flask corked and 
allowed to stand for some time with frequent shaking. 

Calcium nitrate dissolves, whilst , if the nitrates were quite dry, 
barium and strontium nitrate remain nndissolvcd. The precipitate is 
filtered off and washed four times with a mixture of equal parts of 
absolute alcohol and ether. The filtrate is treated with a few drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid. Since calcium sulphate is insoluble in alcohol 
a precipitate must be formed in the presence of calcium ion. If any 
appreciable amount of precipitate is produced the presence of calcium 
ion is indicated. If it is only small, it may be due to a slight quantity 
<if strontium sulphate derived frojn strontium nitrate, which, if water 

1 With regard to other suggestions for methods of separation based upon the 
different degrees of solubility of tho chromates, see Dumesnil, Zeitsch. anal. 
Chem., 41, (>% ; Reiehard, ibid., 46, 178. 
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has not been completely excluded, may have dissolved. In this case 
the solution is mixed with about 1 e o. of water, the ether and alcohol 
evaporated, a few drops of ammonia solution and about 1 grin, of 
solid ammonium sulphate, added, aud the liquid heated to boiling 
point and filtered. . The filtrate is treated with one drop of acetic 
acid, so as just'to redden litmus paper, and then with a few drops of 
ammonium oxalate solution. If calcium ion is present a precipitate 
of calcium oxalate is formed immediately, or after standing for some 
time if the quantity is small. This cannot be mistaken for strontium 
ion, which may be present in small quantity, since the traces of 
strontium sulphate, which dissolve in a concentrated solution of 
ammonium sulphate, are not precipitated by ammonium oxalate in 
presence of free acetic acid. 

The undissolved nitrates of barium anil strontium are dissolved 
in 70 to 100 times their weight of water, the solution filtered, boiled 
if necessary to remove the alcohol and ether, anil acidified with a few 
drops of acetic acid, and the barium ion precipitated with potassium 
chromate, as described above under (a). The filtrate is tested for 
strontium ion with ammonium carbonate, us described at the end of (6). 
A small precipitate, which might be due. to insullieiently washed 
calcium nitrate, is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and tested with 
calcium sulphate solution, as in (6), or the hydrochloric, acid solution 
is neutralised with ammonia, boiled to remove carbon dioxide, and 
treated with potassium chromate and dilute alcohol, as in («). 

(d) The, barium ion may also be precipitated, as in («), and tiie 
strontium and calcium ions, as in (b). as carbonates, the precipitate 
dissolved in nitric acid, and the nitrates separated by means of other- 
alcohol, as in (c). 

( e) Small quantities of calcium ion in the presence of a large amount 
of barium and strontium ions may also lie detected by treating the 
solution with a little, hydrochloric acid, heating it, adding dilute 
sulphuric, acid, filtering off the precipitate, ami first rendering the 
filtrate alkaline with ammonia, then acidifying it with acetic acid, 
and adding ammonium oxalate. A precipitate, which is often only 
produced after a considerable, time, indicates calcium ion, since traces 
of strontium sulphate, which may have remained in solution during 
the precipitation with sulphuric acid, are not precipitated by 
ammonium oxalate from solutions containing free acetic acid. i 

(/) The older methods commonly used for the separation of 
barium, strontium, and calcium ion, or for the detection of one ion in 
the presence of one of the otiiers, which were based on the difference 
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in their behaviour towards calcium sulphate solution, on the separa¬ 
tion of the, dry chlorides by means of alcohol, and on the separation 
of the sulphates of strontium and calcium by means of ammonium 
sulphate, are much less accurate than those described, as may be 
gathered from what has been said about the reactions of the individual 
ions. * 

Nor is the method of separating barium ion from strontium ion, 
based upon the different behaviour of the sulphates towards a 
solution of ammonium carbonate, or a mixture of potassium carbonate 
and sulphate, to be recommended, since when barium sulphate pre¬ 
dominates a portion of the strontium sulphate remains undecomposed, 
whilst when the strontium sulphate predominates barium sulphate 
is also converted into carbonate. This method of separating barium 
and Strontium ion gives better results than the preceding ones, but 
is also not exact. The methods of separating the nitrates and 
chlorides depending upon their different solubility in concentrated 
nitric acid, which does not dissolve barium and strontium nitrate 
(8. (.}. Rawson, Zeitxch. unul. ('hem., 46 , 178), or in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, which does not dissolve barium chloride, but 
dissolves the chlorides of strontium and calcium (E. Elder, Zatsch. 
anal. (‘hem.. 48 , 175), arc unpleasant to use. We may also refer to a 
method of detecting and separating barium, strontium, and calcium 
ions, which Hinds 1 has based upon the difference in solubility of the 
respective sulphites ill hydrochloric acid, acetic, acid and water 
(Sec. 34, 11; Sec. 35, 8, and Sec. 30, 0). 

3. If sulphates of the alkaline eaith metals are under examination, 
the mixture may first be extracted with a small quantity of water. 
The solution will contain the whole of the magnesium sulphate, when 
the latter is not present in the form of kieserite, together with a small 
amount of the calcium sulphate. The residue is fused with 4 parts 
of potassium and sodium carbonates, the fused mass treated with 
boiling water, the extract iiltcred, and the insoluble carbonates 
washed and separated by one of the methods described above 
(under 2). 

Phosphates of the alkaline earth metals may be decomposed by 
means of ferric chloride, with the addition of sodium acetate (see 
Phosphoric acid, Sec. 107, 9); the respective oxalates ate differentiated 
,by converting them into carbonates by ignition, whilst the fluorides 
and silicoffuorides arc first converted into sulphates by heating them 
with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

1 Chem. Zentralbl 1911, 1., 1G5G. 
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4. Barium, strontium, and calcium ion may be detected much 
more easily, even when they are all present together, by means of 
the flame coloration observed through a spectroscope, than by the 
above-described somewhat tedious wet methods, wh'cli, however, 
also afford an approximate estimation of the relative quantities. 
According to the anion present, the substance is either introduced 
directly into the flame, or is so introduced after ignition in the 
reducing flame and moistening with hydrochloric acid. 

If very small amounts of barium and strontium are. to lie detected 
in the presence of a large amount of calcium, a few gnus, of the 
carbonates are strongly ignited in a platinum crucible over the blow¬ 
pipe flame (in which process the carbonates of barium and strontium 
are more readily converted into oxides in the absence of calcium 
carbonate), tlie ignited mass boiled with a, little water, the solution 
filtered and evaporated to dryness, and the residue examined with 
the spectroscope (Engelliacli). 

If traces of calcium and strontium are to be detected in barium 
minerals, they are converted by a suitable method into chlorides, 
the latter extracted with a very small amount of absolute alcohol, 
the extract evaporated, and the residue examined with the spectro¬ 
scope. 

For the detection of traces of calcium and barium in strontium 
minerals, the chlorides are repeatedly extracted first with cold and 
then with hot alcohol. The first, extract will contain the calcium, 
the later ones the strontium, and the filial extract or residue the 
barium. In each case the substance is ignited in the reducing flame, 
then moistened with hydrochloric acid, and introduced into the 
spectroscope flame (Bunsen). 

Good results are sometimes obtained by the use of the lamps 
devised by Beckmann 1 (if. Wee. 22, p. 98), in which the salt is 
distributed through hydrogen and introduced together with the gas 
into the flame. A similar appliance has also been devised by E. 11. 
Riesenfeld and II. E. Wohlers.- 

E. H. Riesenfeld and G. Pfiitzer {Her.. 46 , 4180) recommend the 
use of arc-lii/k spectra for the spectroscopic detection of the members 
of the second analytical group, and describe a special apparatus for 
the production of such spectra. By this means it is possible to 
detect not only barium, strontium, and calcium, hut also magnesium, 
the spectrum of which under these conditions shows three adjacent 
lines, 516-8, 517 3 and 518 4. 

1 Zeitech. phgrik. Chem., 57,109. 2 Her., 39, 2IS28 ; Cb.m. Zeit., 30, 704; 
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Third Group. 

Ions of the Metals of the Earths. 

Members of frequent occurrence : Aluminium, Chromium. 

Members of rarer occurrence: Beryllium, Thorium, Zirconium, 
Yttrium (and other ions of the yttria earths), fcerium, Lanthanum, 
Didymium (Pram^hjmmn and nnxlijmiuiii ), Scandium, Titanium, 
Tantalum, Niobium. 

Sue. 3'.). 

Cliarmicrishcs of I lm Group. 

Position of the Members in the Periodic System.— The only 

elements of frequent occurrence contained in the third analytical 
group arc aluminium, the characteristic member of the third croup 
of the periodic s\ stem, and chromium, which occupies quite a different 
position in the periodic system (in the sixth croup), but which, in 

so far as it is present, as chromic ion, Gi , closely resembles aluminium 

in its analytiial behaviour. On the other hand, the elements of 
rarer oieurrcnce classified in this group are very numerous. Of 
these, beryllium, which heads the list of the second group of the 
periodic system, is in accordance with the general analogies of the 
system, eloselv related to aluminium To this group also belong all 
the members, following .scandium, titanium, or niobium, of the left- 
hand sub-group of the third, fourth, and fifth groups of the periodic 
system. The elements termed in the more rest ricted sense metals of 
I he rare earths , are, with the exception of cerium, only trivalent; in 
accordance with their occurrence and behaviour they are grouped 
under the collect ive name of metals of the yttria or ceria earths, and 
recently, with the, exception of scandium and yttrium, which both 
have quite different atomic weights, and accordingly have their 
own place in the periodic system, they arc frequently placed together 
in the positions occupied by lanthanum and cerium (p. lib). 1 This 
also gives expression to the fact that these elements have a particu¬ 
larly close resemblance to each other, and that some of them cannot 
be separated at all by the ordinary analytical methods. They are all, 
including cerium in its trivalent form, strongly electro-positive, and 
as regards their basicity come between magnesium and aluminium ; 
< hence they have only a slight tendency to form complexes and to 
undergo hydrolysis. , 

1 Cf. Brauner, Zcitxch. mwrtjan. Chcm., S2, 1; R. J. Meyer, Naturwmcn~ 
tchafkn, 2, 781. 
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The tetravalent elements belonging to the fourth group of the 
periodic system, titanium, zirconium, and thorium, as also cerium in 
its tetravalent oxidation state, are essentially more electro-negative, 
and of these zirconium and thorium may also be grouped with the 
metals of the rare earths in the wider signification. But, even in 
the fourth gro.up 'of the periodic system, the positive character 
increases with the rise in atomic weight, so that, whilst titanium 
shows an amphoteric behaviour, and is found both in combination 
with oxygen as the anion of a weak acid (especially in alkaline fusid 
masses) and also as the cation of a weak base (in acid aqueous 
solution), thorium is known only as cation, and there are no thorat.es 
corresponding to the titanates. The solution of the salts all show 
a strong tendency to hydrolyse and lie converted into the colloidal 
condition, and this again is most pronounced in the case of titanium, 
which also has the greatest tendency to form complexes. 

The two elements, niobium and tantalum, belonging to the fifth 
group of the periodic system, are, in their normal pentavalcnt con¬ 
dition, decidedly negative (formation of anions). Their salt solutions 
usually undergo pronounced hydrolysis and readily assume the 
colloidal condition. 

Analytical Characters of the Group.— The oxides, hydroxides, and 
salts of oxygenated acids of metals of the third group do not volatilise 
on ignition. The oxides, hydroxides, and phosphates are insoluble in 
water. The hydroxides usually show a considerable tendency to 
form colloidal solutions. In accordance with their weak electro¬ 
positive character, as compared with that, of members of the two 
preceding groups, the members of this group show no tendency to form 
carbonates. The sulphides cannot be prepared by the wet method. 
Hydrogen sulphide, therefore, does not form a precipitate in the solu¬ 
tions of their salts. Ammonium sulphide, like ammonia, precipitates 
the hydroxides from solutions of salts containing the metals of the 
third group as cations. (With regard to their occurrence as anions 
in combination witli oxygen and organic groups, rule infra). This 
behaviour towards ammonia and ammonium sulphide distinguishes the 
metals of the third group from those of the preceding groups. 

Nearly all the metals of the third group can both form salts with 
acid radicles (in the solutions of which they are thus present as 
cations), and can also combine with oxygen to form acid radicles^ 
(anions), which then unite with strdngly basic cations to form salts, 
so that in that case the metals of the third group arc part of the anion. 
The hydroxides of metals of the third group can therefore act both 
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as bases and as acids. In the case of the last three members of the 
group the hydroxides (and in the older nomenclature their anhydrides, 
the oxides) are, therefore, also termed acids , because they are already 
of a pronounced acid character. Home of the metals of the third 
group can form complex compounds with hv^lroxylated organic 
substances. In the presence of such organic sufaftimts these metals 
are contained in solutions of their salts, not as cations, hut as con¬ 
stituents of complex unions, and hence do not show the ordinary 
reactions , exp arc not precipitated l»j ttlkali hydroxides. 

Special Reactions of the Members of Group III. of 
Frequent Occurrence. 

Sec. 40. 

(a) Aluminium, Al, 271. 

1. Aluminium occurs as a constituent of rocks, especially as 
silicate, and is very widely distributed in all kinds of soil. It is 
a trivalcnt, nearly white metal of sp. gr. 2'.'>83, and melts at 6i>4T>°. 
It does not oxidise when exposed to the air, and ill compact masses 
hardly does so, even on ignition. It is prepared by electrolysing the 
oxide between carbon electrodes in an electric furnace. It can be 
filed and is very ductile. Aluminium does not decompose water 
even at the boiling point. It dissolves readily in hydrochloric acid 
with the liberation of hydrogen, forming aluminium chloride, 
AlChj, ami also in warm potassium hydroxide solution, forming 
potassium aluminate, Al(OK) ; , or AlO.OK ; it is only slowly dissolved 
by nitric acid, even on heat ing. 

2. Aluminium, oxide (alumina), A1>0 3 , does not volatilise on 
ignition, and, like the hydroxide, A1(01I) ;) , is white or colourless. 
It dissolves slowly and very sparingly in dilute, acids, but. somewhat 
more readily in hot concentrated hydrochloric acid. Fusion with 
potassium hydrogen sulphate converts it readily into a mass which is 
soluble in water. In the amorphous condition the hydroxide is 
readily soluble in acids, but. in the crystalline condition dissolves with 
very great, difficulty therein. After ignition with alkalis or alkali 
carbonates the resulting alkali aluminate is readily dissolved by 
acids. By igniting a mixture of alumina and carbon in a current of 
chlorine, or by the action of carbon tetrachloride vapour, (Tl 4 , or 
alumina at a temperature below red-heat (Demareay), a sublimate of 
aluminium chloride, A1C1 3 . is obtained. 

3. Aluminium salts are white or colourless, those containing 

11 
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oxygen are non-volatile, some are insoluble, others soluble. Anhydrous 
aluminium chloride is solid, forms colourless crystals, is volatile, and 
dissolves easily in water. The soluble aluminium salts of oxygenated 
acids have a sweet taste, coalesce, redden litmus (owing to hydrolytic 
dissociation), and decompose on ignition into aluminium hydroxide 
and the so-called affid anhydride. The salts insoluble in water are, 
with the exception of certain compounds of (natural occurrence, 
dissolved by hydrochloric acid ; those insoluble in hydrochloric acid 
are decomposed on ignition with sodium and potassium carbonates 
or potassium hydrogen sulphate (p. 57). They may also be decom¬ 
posed and dissolved by beating them for 2 hours at 200° to 210° 
in a finely powdered condition with 25 per cent, ‘hydrochloric acid, 
or with a mixture of 3 parts by weight of concentrated sulphuric 
acid and 1 part, of water in sealed glass tubes (A. Mitscherlich). 

4. Potassium hydroxide and sodium hydroxide (as also barium 
and calcium hydroxides) produce in solutions of aluminium salts a 
voluminous precipitate, of aluminium hydroxide , Al(OH) 3 (containing 
alkali and usually mixed with basic salt), which is readily and completely 
soluble in excess oft he precipitatim/ reaqent. The solution of aluminium 
hydroxide in solutions of t he hydroxides mentioned depends upon the 
fact that it is an amphoteric electrolyte (t.e. positive or negative 
according to the conditions). When the hydroxyl ion concentration 
is sufficiently high (excess of alkali hydroxide) hydrogen ion is split 
off from the portion of aluminium hydroxide, remaining in solution 
as base (and combines with the hydroxyl ion to form water), and the 
cation Al"' is thus converted into the anion AI()"' :t or AIO.O': 

(A]-+30H')+(3()H , +3i\a-)-(Al(r,+3Na)+3H 2 0 
or (Al-+30H')+(0H'+Na-)- (AlO.O'+Na'H 2IL.0 

This destroys the equilibrium between the undissolved aluminium 
hydroxide (the body substance) and the aluminium hydroxide 
remaining in solution as base, so that a further portion of aluminium 
hydroxide is dissolved, and undergoes the same decomposition 1 . 
This process continues, in presence of a sufficient excess of alkali 
hydroxide, until the whole of the aluminium hydroxide has dissolved. 
The process of the conversion of Al ’-(0OH' into A10'"-|-3H S1 () is 
reversible, and only continues to finality from left to right when there 
is a great excess of hydroxyl ions. The solution of the resulting 
alkali aluminate remains clear pn boiling, but, the aluminium 
hydroxide is re-precipitated even in the cold, and completely on 
boiling, by the addition of ammonium chloride. This precipitation 
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by ammonium chloride depends upon the fact that ammonium ion 
is decidedly less positive than sodium or potassium ions, and also in 
aqueous solution is largely decomposed into ammonia NH 3 and 
hydrogen ion II', which combines with hydroxyl ion to form water. 
This causes a pronounced reduction in the hydroxyl ion concentration, 
and the anion A10'" or A10.0' is re-converted Into, the cation Ah" 
and the hydroxyl ion (i.e. the process described above runs from right 
to left). If the solubility product of aluminium und hydroxyl ions 
i» thereby exceeded, aluminium hydroxide is precipitated. On 
heating the liquid the volatilisation of ammonia reduces the hydroxyl 
iou concentration still further, ami thus makes the precipitation more 
complete. The precipitate is not soluble in excess of ammonium 
chloride solution. Ammonium salts do nut interfere with the pre¬ 
cipitation of aluminium . hydroxide' by potassium or sodium hydroxide. 
Acids first, precipitate aluminium hydroxide from solutions of alkali 
aluminate, and when added in further quantity re-dissolve the pre¬ 
cipitate. The. reactions outlined proceed as follows :— 

A1----|-30H'=A1(0H) 3 
Al(0H)a+30H'—A10"' 8 -t-3H 2 0 


or 

AI(0H) 3 +0H'=A10.0'-f2H 2 (> 

e.g. 

A1C1 3 +3K0H=A1(0H) 3 4-3KCT 


A1(0H) 3 +3K0H=AI(0K) 3 H-3H 2 0 

or 

AI(()li) 3 +KOH=A10.OK-|-2H 2 O 


and in the reverse direction : 

A10"',.,+3ir=Al(0H) 3 
or AlO.O'-l-if ’ Al(0H)j 

Al(OH) r |-3H =Al--fr3H 2 0 
e.y. AI(OK).,4 3HC1=A!(0H) 3 +3KC1 

or AlO.OK |-1IC1-|-II 2 <)—AI(OH) 3 +Kt'l 

AI(0II)3-f3HCl=A10l34-3Ho0 

The precipitation of aluminium hydroxide from aluminate 
solutions by means of ammonium salts is shown in the equation : 

A10"' 3 +3NH- 4 =A1(0H) 3 +3NH 3 
e.y. Al(0Na) 3 4 3NII 4 Cl=Al(OH) 8 +3Na('l+3NH s 

5. Ammonia, and also ammonium sulphide, both produce a 
precipitate of aluminium hydroxide (containing ammonia and basic 
salt). This is dissolved, with tl* formation of aluminate, on adding 
a considerable excess of ammonia, but not readily, the difficulty of 
solution increasing with the proportion of ammonium salts in solution 
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( i.e. the more the dissociation of the ammonium hydroxide is checked). 
Boiling promotes the precipitation hy causing the excess of ammonia 
to escape. 

6 . The carbonates of alkali metals and ammonium produce a 

white, flocculrnl precipitate, the composition of which varies with the 
conditions of cohccntration and temperature. It is a strongly basic 
aluminium carbonate or a mixture of much aluminium hydroxide 
with some aluminium carbonate. The aluminium carbonate formed 
in the equation: 

2A1'"+3C0 3 —Al 2 (C0 3 )g 

e.g. 2AlCl 3 +3Na 8 C0 8 =Al 2 (C0 s )s+6NaCa 

is, to a large extent, immediately hydrolysed: 

2A1"-+3C0" 8 +6H 2 0=2A1(0H) 3 +3H 2 C0 3 

The unstable carbonic acid molecule then decomposes with the 
formation of water, and carbon dioxide which escapes with effervescence. 
The precipitate is somewhat soluble as aluminate in excess of 
potassium or sodium carbonate solution, but less so in excess of 
ammonium carbonate solution. In the case of the latter boiling 
promotes the precipitation. 

7. On treating the solution of an aluminium salt with finely 
divided barium carbonate (precipitated in water) decomposition takes 
place even on standing in the cold. Barium ion is dissolved while 
aluminium is precipitated as a basic salt or hydroxide and carbon 
dioxide escapes. 

8 . Sodium thiosulphate solution gives, on heating, a white pre¬ 
cipitate , consisting of a mixture of aluminium hydroxide and sulphur. 
(According to Friedheim and Zimmermann the precipitate also 
contains basic aluminium sulphate and sulphite.) 

The reaction takes place in accordance with the equation: 

2A1-+3S 2 0" 3 +3H 2 0=2A1(0I1)3-),‘1S4 3,SO, 
e.g. 2AlCl 3 +3Na 2 S 2 0 3 +3H 2 0—-2A1(0H) 3 -|- ONal'l -| 38+3S0 2 

Here, owing to the hydrolytic dissociation of the aluminium salt, 
the resulting free acid (i.e. its hydrogen ion) has a decomposing action 
upon the thiosulphate ion : 

S 2 0" 3 +H , =HS0' 3 +S 

« 

The weakly negative hydrosulphite, ion combines with a 
further hydrogen ion to form undissociated sulphurous acid, which 
decomposes, especially on heating, to form water end sulphur dioxide, 
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which escapes. As the hydrogen ion corresponding with the 
hydrolysis equivalent: 

(Al-”4-3C10+3(H-+OH , )$(Al---+3OH , )-f3(H*+Cr) 

is removed, a new dissociation of the aluminium salt continually 
takes place, the solubility product of aluminium hydroxide is 
exceeded, and the hydroxide is precipitated. 

Notes to 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 : (a) If phosphate, ion is also present in 
flie aluminium solution, phosphate, not hydroxide, is precipitated. 
(6) Tartaric acid, citric acid, and other non-volatile organic acids, if 
present to any considerable extent, interfere with the precipitation 
of aluminium, owing to the formation of complex anions. For the 
same reason the presence of sugar and similar organic substances has 
an influence on the completeness of the precipitation. 

9. Disodium hydrogen phosphate precipitates aluminium phos¬ 
phate, AlP0.H-m 2 0, from solutions of aluminium salts. The 
voluminous precipitate dissolves readily in potassium and sodium 
hydroxide solutions, with the formation of aluminate ion, AlO"^, and 
phosphate ion, PO'" 4 , but with more difficulty in ammonia solution, 
and is almost insoluble in the presence of ammonium salts. Hence 
ammonium chloride precipitates it from solutions containing sodium 
or potassium hydroxide. The precipitate is readily soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric or nitric acid, but not in acetic acid (distinction from 
aluminium hydroxide); sodium acetate therefore precipitates it 
from its solution in hydrochloric acid, if the latter is not too con¬ 
centrated. Tartaric acid, sugar, etc., do not interfere with the 
precipitation of aluminium phosphate, but citric acid prevents it 
(Grothe). 

10. Oxalic acid and its salts do not precipitate aluminium from 
solutions of its salts. 

11. Potassium sulphate, when added to very concentrated 
solutions of aluminium salts, causes a gradual separation of aluminium 
potassium sulphate (alum), A1K(80 4 ) 2 | 12ILO, in the form of 
crystals or a crystalline powder. Analogous alums are also produced 
by other members of the first analytical group, especially rubidium 
and caesium ion. Use is made of the sparing solubility of the 
caesium alum in the microchcmical detection of aluminium. 

12. On igniting aluminium compounds on charcoal by means of 
the blowpipe, then moistening tfie deposit with a solution of cobaltous 
nitrate, and again igniting it strongly, an unfused bright blue mass 
(a cobalto-aluminate) is obtained. The colour first appears distinctly 
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after cooling. In candle light it appears violet. The reaction is 
only relatively distinctive when the blue mass is infusible or melts 
with difficulty ; it is never absolutely decisive, because there are not 
only readily fusible compounds free from aluminium, but also some 
which fuse with difficulty or not at all (e.g. the neutral phosphates of 
the alkaline earths), which can give a blue coloration when ignited 
with cobaltous solution. 

13. Alkanet tincture 1 is gradually coloured reddish-violet with 
strong orange-yellow fluorescence by neutral solutions of aluminium 
salts (chloride or nitrate). The solution shows a characteristic 
absorption spectrum with three hands at 585'75,x/r, 512'5/up, and 
504'Spp respectively. If the solution is too concentrated, so that 
the bands cannot be distinctly recognised, the solution is diluted 
with alcohol. In dilute solution the coloration at first develops 
gradually, and the bands recede by degrees from the places of lower 

i to those of higher refrangihility. Ammonia precipitates aluminium 
hydroxide, whilst nearly all the other metals give in ainmoniacal 
solution more or less characteristic colorations and absorption spectra 
with alkanet tincture. Hence, as a rule, they do not interfere with 
the aluminium reaction. (Formanek, Zcitsch. anal. Chem., 39, ‘lift.) 
With regard to absorption spectra, see also H. W. Vogel, ibid., 15, 
332, and 17, 89, and F. v. Lepel, ibid., 17, 89. 

14. Morin solution 2 gives a very fine green fluorescence with 
solutions of aluminium salts, even when greatly diluted. (Distinc¬ 
tion from beryllium and the, other rare earths.) (fioppelsrbder, 
Zeiisch. anal. Chem., 7, 195.) With regard to the detection of 
aluminium by means of logwood tincture, sec also Horsley and 
Schumacher-Kopp, ibid., 31, 222 ; by means of cochenille tincture, 
see Kuckow, thief., 3, 362 ; and by means of alizarin, see F. W. Atack, 
Chem. Zentralbl., 1916, I., 176. 

15. For the microchemical detection of aluminium, see Haushofcr, 
Mikroskopische Reaktionen, p. 12; Behrens-Kley, Mikrochcmische 
Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 80 ; Hchoorl, Zcitscli. anal. Chem., 48, 215, and 
50 , 266 ; Rathgen, ibid., 53, 33. 

1 For the method of preparing this, see Magnesium, See. 37, 3. 

* Morin is a dyestuff occurring in fustic. It is prepared by boiling the fustic 
repeatedly with water, and concentrating the filtrate', which causes calcium 
morin to separate. On treating this wi^r sulphuric acid containing alcohol 
calcium sulphate is formed, and the morin romaips in solution in the alcohol, 
from which it can then bo precipitated by water. (Lowe, Zritsch. anal. Chem., 
14 , 117), The above-mentioned reagent is an alcoholic solution of pure morin. 
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Sec. 41. 

(b) Chromium, Or, 52. 

1. Chromium in the pure condition is a white, lustrous, crystalline, 
hard, brittle metal of sp. gr. 6‘92, melting at 1£15°. Chemically it 
is characterised by the fact that it shows very different stages of 
valency, which in some cases change easily into each other. In the 
compounds of most frequent occurrence it is either trivalent, and 
analogous to aluminium, as in chromic compounds (which are mainly 
dealt with in this section), or hexavalent, as in chromates (which are 
more fully described among the anions, Sec. 101). In addition to 
these, there are also compounds of divalent chromium, chromow 
compounds, and tetravalent and pentavalent chromium, but they 
are not of frequent occurrence, and some of them, as, for example, 
the ehromous compounds, which speedily absorb oxygen, arc very 
unstable ; they can easily be converted into chromic, compounds or 
chromates and identified as such. Metallic chromium is soluble in 
hydrochloric acid and other hydrogen halogen acids, in sulphuric acid 
and in oxalic acid solution, with the liberation of hydrogen and form¬ 
ation of chromic, compounds (or mixtures of ehromous and chromic 
compounds). It is insoluble in oxidising acids (nitric, acid, chloric acid) 
and in weak acids (phosphoric acid, tartaric acid, etc.). The 
solubility is greatly modified bv various influences, such as immersion 
in nitric acid, or anodic polarisation. Chromium which has been 
subjected to this treatment is no longer soluble in dilute acids, but 
retains its lustre on exposure to air and behaves as a “ noble ” metal. 
This is termed the “ passive *’ condition of chromium, as distinguished 
from the “ active ” condition, m which the chromium dissolves in 
dilute acids and undergoes superficial oxidation on exposure to the air. 

2. Chromic oxide , chromium oxide, Cr 2 0 3 , is an amorphous green 
powder, but also occurs in the form of nearly black crystals (green 
when powdered). The hydroxide, which can form hydrates with 
variable amounts of water, is usually a grey-green powder. The 
precipitated hydroxide, Cr(01I) 3 .2J lo() ? is readily soluble in acids. 
When dehydrated below ignition temperature it yields hydroxides 
containing less water and eventually the oxide. These compounds 
are only sparingly soluble in acids, and when ignited become in¬ 
candescent, and are converted ^nto a yellowish-green oxide insoluble 
in acids. Two different bypes of hydroxides correspond with the two 
series of salts (see 3), Cr(OH) 3 , corresponding with the violet salts, 
and CrO(Oli) with the green salts. 
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3. The chromic salts, corresponding with chromic oxide, are usually 
violet in the crystalline condition. Many of them dissolve in water, 
and most in hydrochloric acid. The solutions of the salts are of a 
violet or green colour. When heated, the violet solutions become 
green, whilst on spontaneous evaporation of the green solution there 
is a gradual change hack into the violet salt. On evaporating the 
violet solutions crystals are obtained; the gfrcn solutions yield 
either an uncrystallisable syrup or crystals of the violet compounds, 
into which they have been converted. The violet salts are to fee 
regarded as the neutral salts, and the green salts as the basic salts, 
mentioned above as corresponding with the hydroxide (see 2). 
Hence they are produced in the solutions from *the normal violet 
salts in consequence of a partial hydrolytic dissociation in accordance 
with the reaction: Cr ^-f-HoO—0rO -)-2H'. The formation of 
complex ions is also involved in the process. 1 Chromium can also 
form complex compounds with a whole series of other substances, as, 
for example, with hydrocyanic acid, with sulphuric acid, with organic 
compounds containing hydrox\l. as well as with ammonia, amines, 
pyridine, etc. (chromiac compounds). These complex compounds 
do not show the reactions of the chromic ion. Chromic salts of 
volatile acids lose their acids on ignition ; aqueous solutions of soluble 
salts redden litmus, owing to hydrolysis. Anhydrous chromic 
chloride prepared bv sublimation is ciystalline, volatilises with 
difficulty, is violet in colour, and insoluble in water and acids. 
Ihe presence of even a small quantity of chromous chloride or 
a similar reducing agent renders anhydrous chromic chloride 
soluble. 

4. Potassium or sodium hydroxide produces both in the green 
and violet solutions of chromic salts a bluish-green precipitate of chromic 
hydroxide , which on addition of excess of the precipitant, forms chromite 
ions, Cr0 3 ir 2 or CrO"^, and dissolves readily and completely to an 
emerald green solution . IJ this solution is boiled for some time, the 
precipitate (unlike the compound in the corresponding aluminate 
solution) separates completely, so that the supernatant liquid appears 
completely colourless. The chromite ions are thus unstable at the 
boiling temperature. Hence the alkali hydroxide solutions of 
chromic hydroxide are frequently regarded as only colloidal solutions 
of the hydroxide. The decomposition of chromites on boiling takes 
place in accordance with the equations : 

1 Recoura, BvU. Soc. Ohm. [3], 6, 900; Whitnoy, Zcitsch. phwik. Ohm., 

20, 40. 
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Cr0 s H' 2 +H 2 0=Cr(0H) 3 +0ir 
or Cr0"' s +3H 2 0=Cr(0H) 3 +30ir 

e.g. Cr0 3 H 2 Na+H 2 0=Ci(0H) 3 +Ha0H 

or Cr(0Na) 3 +3H 2 0=Cr(0H) 3 +3Na0H 

5. Ammonia, and also ammonium sulphide, precipitates from 
green solutions of chromic salts grey-green chromie-Jtydroxide, and 
from violet solution's grey-blue hydroxide. The former precipitate is 
soluble in cold hydrochloric: acid forming a red-violet solution, whilst 
tl?e hitter gives a bluish-violet solution. Other conditions (such as 
the concentrat ion, method of adding the ammonia, etc.) also have an 
influence on the composition and colour of these hydroxides, in the 
presence of excess of ammonia the hydroxides dissolve to. a slight 
extent in the cold, forming a peach-coloured to deep red solution ; 
hut on boiling the resulting solution for some time the hydroxide 
is completely prec ipitated. 

0 . Sodium thiosulphate solution produces, on boiling, a grey- 
green precipitate of chromic hydroxide and .sulphur. The remarks 
made in connection with the analogous reaction of aluminium 
compounds (Sec. 40, 8 ) also apply to the formation of this pre¬ 
cipitate. 

7. Alkali carbonates precipitate basic chromic, carbonate, which 
is only sparingly and slowly soluble on adding excess of the pre¬ 
cipitant (cf. Sec. 10, 6 ). 

8 . Barium carbonate precipitates from solutions of chromic salts 
the whole of the chromic ion in the form of hydroxide mixed with basic 
salt. The separation takes place even in the cold, hut is only com¬ 
plete after standing for a considerable time {ef. See. 40, 7). 

ft. Disodium hydrogen phosphate precipitates from boiling green 
or violet, neutral or slightly acid, chromic salt, solutions, which have 
been treated with sodium acetate, the whole of the chromium as 
chromic phosphate, CrP0 4 I 3il„<>, in the form of a light green 
precipitate (A. Carnot). 

Notes to 4, 5, 7, 8 , and U : The precipitability of chromic ion by 
means of ammonia from solutions of either the violet or green chromic 
salts is more or less influenced by the presence of tartaric acid, citric 
acid, sugar, and oxalic acid : after standing for some time the pre¬ 
cipitates first produced redissolve completely, forming violet or 
green solutions. The precipitation by barium carbonate is inhibited 
by the presence of the abovc-lnentioned acids. A solution of a 
chromic salt, which has been boiled for some time with sodium 
acetate, and then cooled, is not precipitated by alkali hydroxides 
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and carbonates, barium carbonate, or ammonium sulphide in the cold, 
but gives a precipitation on boiling (Reinitzer). 

10. On boiling a potassium or sodium hydroxide solution of 
chromic hydroxide for a short time with a slight excess of brown 
lead peroxide tin i cjiromic ion is oxidised to chromate ion. On filtra¬ 
tion a yellow solution containing chromate and plumbate anions is 
obtained. On acidification with acetic acid lead chromate separates 
as a yellow precipitate (Chancel). 

11. If a liquid containing chromic ion is run into a hot solution of 
sodium carbonate containing potassium permanganate, and the mix¬ 
ture boiled for a short time, the chromic ion is converted into chro¬ 
mate ion. On then adding a few drops of alcohol to reduce the excess 
of permanganate, and filtering off the separated manganese dioxide 
hydrate, any appreciable quantity of chromium may be recognised by 
the yellow colour of the filtrate containing chromate ion (I)onath). 

Other oxidising agents, such as bromine , hydrogen peroxide, 
sodium -peroxide (and also the pcrcarbonatcs, pur sulphates, and per¬ 
borates of the alkali metals) in alkaline solution also cause a change 
of chromic into chromate ion. This is indicated by the colour of 
the solution changing from green to vellow. Chromic ion may also 
be oxidised to chromate ion in acid solution, e.<j. by means of 
; permanganate , mirk acid, and potassium chlorate , or by means of 
ammonium persulphate in dilute sulphuric acid solution. In the 
presence of concentrated sulphuric acid the last reaction proceeds in 
the reverse direction (v. Knorre 1 ). 

12. If chromic oxide or a chromic salt is fused with sodium nitrate 
and carbonate, or better, with potassium chlorate and sodium 
carbonate, or with sodium peroxide (Hempel), the trivalent 
chromium is converted into the hexavalent condition. Alkali 
chromate dissolving in water to form an intense yellow solution is 
obtained by this reaction. 

Notes to 10, 11, and 12: If the amount of chromium is so small 
that the filtrate does not show a yellow coloration, a trace of 
chromium present may often still be detected by concentrating the 
liquid and then applying the tests recommended for the detection of 
minute quantities. 

13. Alkali phosphate dissolves chromic oxide and chromic salts 
both in the oxidation and reduction flame to form faint yellowish - 
green beads, the colour of which changes to emerald green on cooling. 
Borax behaves in a similar manner. 

1 Zeitech. angew. Chem., 16, 10ftP. 
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14. For the microchemical detection of chromic compounds, see 
Ilaushofer, Mikroskopiscke Realctionen , p. 17 ; Behrens-Kley, 
Mikrochemische Analyse , 3rd ed., p. 86; Schoorl, Zeitsch. anal. 
Chem., 48, 219. 

Sec. 42. * . 

*S umymry a ml Remarks on Aluminium and Chromium. 

• Aluminium is characterised by the fact that it is precipitated by 
alkali (or barium) hydroxide, but redissolves on addition of excess 
of the reagent, and can be repreeipitated from this solution by means 
of ammonium ohlifride (or hydrochloric acid followed by ammonia). 1 

These characteristics, however, cannot be used for the detection 
of aluminium ion when chromic ion is simultaneously present, because 
the latter behaves in the same. way. The alkaline solutions of 
aluminate ion and chromite ion may be distinguished, however, by 
the fact that the former is stable when boiled, whilst the latter is 
decomposed, with the precipitation of rhromic hydroxide. 

1. The ions of both metals of the third group may, therefore, be 
detected in solution by adding an excess of alkali hydroxide, diluting 
the clear alkaline solution with a suitable proportion of water, boiling 
it until the liquid is colourless, and then filtering it. 

The green precipitate of chromic hydroxide is filtered off, and may 
be further identified, e.y. by means of phosphoric acid. 

The filtrate is heated with a sufficient quantity of ammonium 
chloride, or, better, acidified with hydrochloric acid (which produces a 
temporary precipitate, of aluminium hydroxide), and rendered just 
alkaline with ammonia. The gelatinous precipitate becomes floccu- 
lent on heating. It may be identified by its behaviour when heated 
with cobaltous nitrate in the blowpipe flame. 

This method of separation is not always entirely trustworthy in 
the case of very small quantities of chromic ion. In the presence of 
non-volatile organic, acids it fails altogether. 

2 . Hence the methods of separation based upon oxidation of the 
chromic, ion to chromate ion are more certain. The oxidation may 
be effected in alkaline solution by boiling with potassium perman¬ 
ganate. The excess of the latter is reduced by heating the liquid with a 

• 1 For the detection of traces of aluminium, C. H. Petit (Chon. Zentralbl., 
j h> recommends that a hydAxide precipitate should first be produced 
by means of ammonia in the sdhition under examination, the liquid then treated 
with baryta water, heated to boiling point and filtered, and the filtrate acidified 
with sulphuric acid, filtered from the precipitated barium sulphate, and tested 
with ammonia. * 
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little alcohol, and filtering it from the precipitated manganese dioxide 
hydrate. The yellow colour of the solution indicates the presence of 
chromium. On acidification the colour changes to reddish-yellow, 
owing to the formation of dichromate ion, and the aluminium ion may 
then be precipitated by moans of ammonia. 

Other oxidising agents, such as hydrogen peroxide or sodium 
peroxide, may be used instead of potassium’permanganate. The 
alkaline (or if sodium peroxide has been used, slightly acidified) 
solution is boiled with the oxidising agent to destroy excess thereof, 
acidified and aluminium ion precipitated with ammonia. Chromic 
ion may also be oxidised in acid solution to chromate ion by means 
of potassium chlorate or ammonium persulphate, and aluminium ion 
finally precipitated as hydroxide. 

If the acid solution containing chromic and aluminium ions is 
treated with sodium hydroxide until the precipitate first, formed is 
completely re-dissolved, and bromine water then added in the cold 
until the colour of the liquid changes from green to yellow (until 
chromic ion has been converted into chromate; ion), then heated to 
boiling point and treated with an excess of saturated bromine 
water, all the aluminate ion will he precipitated ns hydroxide in 
accordance with the formula : 

2Al(0Na) 3 +3Br 2 +3H 2 0=2Al(0H) 3 +NaBr0 3 -| SNaBr 
(A temporary precipitate of chromic oxide may be produced on the 
first addition of bromine. Jakob, Zcitsch. anal. ('hem.. 52, 651.) 

3. If solid substances, as e.jj. the two oxides, are present, it is 
advisable to oxidise the chromium oxide by fusion with a flux. 1 

Thus, for example, 1 part of oxide is mixed with 2 parts of 
sodium carbonate and 2 parts of potassium chlorate, 2 and fused in a 
platinum crucible. After cooling, the mass is dissolved in water 
(the yellow colour indicates the presence of chromate ion), the 
solution filtered from the unaltered residue of aluminium oxide 
(which may be identified by heating it with cobaltous nitrate in the 
blowpipe flame). The filtrate is acidified with nitric acid, and tho 
resulting reddish-yellow solution rendered alkaline with ammonia, 
which renders it yellow again, and precipitates in the form of 
hydroxide the remainder of the aluminium (i.e. the portion of the 
oxide which was converted into aluminate by the fusion, and on 
acidification was transformed from aluminate anion into aluminium 

1 Organic substances, it present, are best destroyed by ignition beforehand, 

1 Potassium chlorate is preferable to tho nitrate, because tho nitrite ion 
formed in the fusion process can again exert a reducing action on acidification. 
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cation). A certain amount of chromate ion may be carried down by 
the aluminium hydroxide (Brearley, Chcm. ZentralM. 1898,1., 1150). 

If the substance is fused with sodium peroxide (with the necessary 
precautions) 1 or with a mixture of sodium peroxide and carbonate, 
the aqueous solution obtained by boiling the mass for some time 
with water (to destroy the peroxide) will contain the whole of the 
chromium as chromate ion, and all the aluminium as aluminate ion, 
and, after acidification, the aluminium ion may be precipitated with 
ammonia in the form of hydroxide. 

Special Reactions op the Rarer Members op the 
* Third Group . 2 
' Sec. 43. 

1. Beryllium, Be, 91. 

1. Beryllium is a divalent, white or greyish-white metal (sp. gr. 1-85, 
melting point below 1000°). which is stable in the air, does not decompose 
water, and is soluble in hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid, and potassium and 
sodium hydroxide solutions, with the liberation of hydrogen. Beryllium 
is of rare occurrence m the form of a double silicate with aluminium in 
beryl and euclaso, as n silicate m phonakitc, and in some other rare minerals. 

2. Beryllium o.eiile (berylla), Bel), is a white, tasteless powder insoluble 
in water. Prior to ignition it is readily' soluble in acids, but after strong 
ignition dissolves slowly and sparingly in cold, but completely in hot, acids, 
and is readily soluble after fusion with potassium hydrogen sulphate. 
Beryllium hydroxide, Be(l)H) 2 , dissolves readily in acids when freshly 
precipitated, and is stable. 

The compounds of beryllium closely resemble the compounds of 
aluminium. The soluble salts have a sweet astringent taste, and owing to 
hydrolytic dissociation have an acid reaction ; their solutions are colourless. 
The beryllium silicates of natural occurrence are completely decomposed 
by fusion with 4 parts of sodium carbonate, and most of them are decom¬ 
posed by heating them with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Anhydrous beryllium ehhride, which may be prepared by igniting a 
mixture of beryllium oxide and carbon in a current of chlorine (or by 
moderate ignition in carbon tetrachloride vapour, L. Meyer and K. \\ ilkens) 
is white, crystalline, sublimable, hygroscopic, and readily soluble in water. 

3. Potassium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, ammonia, and ammonium , 

1 Of. p. 1(12, footnote 1. 

s The following sections have been largely based (especially Sees. 44 to 55) 
upon the comprehensive survey of the analytical chemistry of the rare earths 
liy K. J, Meyer and O. Hauser (Bit Chemische. Analyse, XIV.-XV., 1912; 

,Stuttgart, F. Unite), and upon the chapters contributed by R. J. Meyer to 
Abegg’s Uandbuch der anorganischen Chetnie. This reference is all that can bo 
made hero to the very thorough treatment of the subject and to the extensive 
bibliography in both books. 
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sulphide, precipitate a white fiocculent hydroxide from solutions of 
beryllium salts. When freshly precipitated, this is slightly soluble in 
ammonia solution and readily soluble in potassium and sodium hydroxide 
solutions, and tan be precipitated from these solutions by means of 
ammoniumchloride(inthealteredcondition it is insoluble inalkali hydroxide 
solutions). Concentrated (i.e. containing a large amount of alkali hydroxide) 
alkaline solutions remain clear on boiling, but in tho caso of more dilute 
solutions beryllium hydroxide is precipitated, even on standing for some 
time, owing to the gradual but extensive hydrolytic dissociation of the 
beryllium hydroxide in the solution into another modification which is less 
soluble. After the liquid has been boiled for some timo the precipitation 
is complete. (Distinction from aluminium, but only applicable to complete 
separation therefrom when pure potassium hydroxido (not sodium 
hydroxide) is used, and when the dilution is not too great. 1 ) 

Tartaric, acid prevents the precipitation by alkali hydroxide. Baryta 
water also precipitates the hydroxide, the precipitate dissolving in excess 
of the reagent; the solution remains clear on boiling. When boiled for 
some time with ammonium chloride the freshly-precipitated hydroxide is 
dissolved as beryllium ion, with the liberation of ammonia. (Distinction 
from aluminium hydroxide.) On heating a 10 per cent, solution of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate containing a beryllium salt to boiling point there is no 
precipitation of beryllium hydroxide (a good method of separation from 
aluminium ion and iron ions, C. Parsons and »S. K. Barnes 2 ). Methyl-, 
ethyl-, and dimethylamine precipitate beryllium hydroxide; an excess of 
the reagent does not redissolvc it. (Distinction from aluminium ion, but 
not from iron ion, Renz. 3 ) 

4. Alkali carltonates produce white precipitates, the composition of 
which varies with the conditions. As a rule a basic carbonate is formed; 
this, when freshly precipitated, is soluble in a large excess of potassium or 
sodium carbonate solution, and in a much smaller excess of ammonium 
carbonate solution. This is a particularly characteristic distinction from 
aluminium ion, but, owing to the fact that in the prcsonce of beryllium ion 
a certain amount of ammonium hydroxide is also dissolved by ammonium 
carbonate solution (Joy), it does not afford a basis for the complete separa¬ 
tion of the two ions. On boiling the ammonium carbonate solution the 
beryllium ion separates readily and completely as basic carbonate, but on 
boiling the solution produced by potassium or sodium carbonate a portion 
of the beryllium separates as hydroxide, although only after dilution. 

Barium carbonate does not form a precipitate when digested with the 
solution in the cold, but does so when boiled therewith. According to the 
detailed investigations of F. Haber and C. v. Oordt, 4 the solubility of 

1 According to A. Zimmermann the separation is complete when 0 3 grm. 
of the earths ih dissolved in 300 c.c. of dilute potassium hydroxide solution; 
in the case of more dilute solutions aluminium hydroxide is precipitated simul¬ 
taneously with the beryllium hydroxide# 

2 Zeitsch. anal. C'hem., 46, 292. • 

3 Ber., 36, 2751. 

4 Zeitsch. anorgan. Chtm., 38, 377. 
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beryllium hydroxido and carbonate precipitates decreases materially 
irith the, age. of the precipitates. The hydroxide which separates when 
diluted alkaline solutions are allowed to stand is in the altered form, and 
is therefore no longer soluble. It may be dissolved, however, by washing 
it and boiling it with potassium hydroxide solution. 

5. On treating a solution of a beryllium salt with difwwionium hydrogen 
phosphate (disodium hydrogen phosphate cannot bo iftcd instead) in con¬ 
siderable excess, dissolving the resulting precipitate in hydrochloric acid, 
heating the liquid and adding ammonia solution, drop by drop, until the 
reaction is neutral (an excess must be avoided), and then boiling the liquid 
for some time, the original slimy precipitate (beryllium ammonium phos¬ 
phate') becomes crystalline and rapidly subsides. Citric acid does not 
prevent the reaction. (Distinction from aluminium ion, which under the 
same Conditions never forms a crystalline precipitate, and in the presence of 
citric acid gives no precipitate at all.) The presence of much aluminium ion 
prevents the separation of the precipitate of beryllium ammonium phosphate 
in presence of citric acid (C. Rosslcr). 

6. Omlic arid and oxalates do not produce a precipitate in concentrated 
solutions of beryllium salts (distinction from the ions of thorium, zirconium, 
yttria earths, cento earths, lanthanum, and didymium), but a concentrated 
solution of potassium hydrogen oxalate precipitates beryllium potassium 
oxalate. 

7. When fused with 2 parts of potassium hydrogen lluoride, KF.HF, 
beryllium oxide yields a fused mass which is soluble in water acidified with 
hydrofluoric acid. (Method of separation from aluminium oxide, which 
when treated in the same way is left as a residue of aluminium potassium 
fluoride,) 

8. Sodium thiosulphate docs not produce a precipitate in solutions of 
beryllium salts. 

A. For the separation of aluminium ion from iron ion Halier and van 
Oordt 1 recommend a method based on the different solubility of the 
acetates in chloroform. If the hydroxides are dissolved in glacial acetic 
add and the solution diluted with water, concentrated by evaporation and 
extracted with chloroform, the beryllium acetate is removed by the 
chloroform, whilst the acetates of aluminium and iron remain in the aqueous 
layer. 

For the separation of aluminium ion from beryllium ion Havens 2 lias 
proposed to treat the solution of the chlorides with equal part* of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid and ether, and to saturate the liquid with gaseous 
hydrogen chloride. Aluminium chloride separates as an insoluble deposit, 
which can be Altered off in a Gooch crucible, whilst beryllium chloride 
remains in solution. 

For tlie detection of a small amount of beryllium ion in the presence of 
aluminium ion the hydroxides are dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the 
solution evaporated to dryness, amf the residue dissolved in water, with the 
addition, if necessary, of a very small quantity of hydrochloric arid. The 
1 Zcitsch. anoryun. (them., 40, 4tir>. 8 Ibid., 13, 433. 
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solution is transferred to a tube of resistant glass fused together at the lower 
end, and treated with potassium sulphate (about 12 parts to 1 part of 
alumina), and sufficient water to dissolve the salt wiien heated, and the 
tube, after its other end has been closed by fusion, is heated at a low 
temperature until everything is in solution, and then for half an hour at 
180° C. After cooling, the tube is opened, the separated basic aluminium 
sulphate filtered off, the filtrate treated with ammonia, and the resulting 
precipitate separated and dissolved in hydrochloric acid. To,this solution 
is added sufficient citric acid to prevent any precipitation on the addition of 
ammonia, and the beryllium ion then precipitated as ammonium beryllium 
phosphate (cf 5, also Sec. 40, 9) (0. Rossler). 

10. Morin does not fluoresce with solutions of beryllium salts. 

11. When moistened w'ith cobaltous nitrate solution and ignited beryllium 
compounds yield grey masses. 

12. For the microchemical detection of beryllium, see Haushofer, Mikro- 
skopischc Reaktionen , p. 23, and Bohrens-Kley, Mikrochemische Analyse, 
3rd ed., p. 47. 

Sec. 44. 

2. Thorium, Th, 232*4. 1 

1. Thorium is a tetravalcnt metal, which has not yet been isolated in an 
absolutely pure condition ; the preparations hitherto obtained contain 
much oxide, and are of a dark grey colour. Thorium occurs in the pre¬ 
sumably identical minerals thorite and orangitc in the form of silicate, in 
thorianite as oxide, and in monazite as phosphate. The specific gravity of 
the unwrought metal is about 110 ; its melting point about 1700°. It is 
stable in the air, and radio-active. On gentle heating it ignites and bums 
with a brilliant flame to thorium dioxide*. The metal is readily soluble in 
hydrochloric acid, with the liberation of hydrogen, dissolves with more 
difficulty in sulphuric acid and hydrofluoric acid, and is insoluble in nitric 
acid and in alkali hydroxide solution. 

2. The oxide (dioxide, thoria), Th0 2 , is white, or frequently grey, owing 
to the presence of even traces of impurities; when ignited it becomes 
incandescent, the light in the absence of cerium being faintly pale blue, and 
in the presence of cerium of a light bluish tint. After ignition it is only 
gradually converted by heating with sulphuric acid into a sulphate 
which is soluble in ice-water and in dilute sulphuric acid ; it is insoluble 
in other 'acids, and on fusion with alkalis. On evaporating thoria, 
obtained by the gentle ignition of the oxalate, with hydrochloric or 
nitric acid, there is produced a colloidal milky-white solution of 
thorium dioxide, which by transmitted light appears pure yellow. A 
similar sol may be obtained from the precipitated hydroxide by treatment 
with thorium nitrate at the boiling temperature, or by treatment with a 
small amount of aluminium chloride, %rric chloride, or hydrochloric acid. 
Colloidal solutions of this kind may also be*prepared by long-continued 
treatment of thorium salts with very pure water, or by dialysis. The 

1 See p. 173, footnote 2. 
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addition of an electrolyte precipitates the resulting sol. Thorium hydroxide , 
Th(OH) 4 , dissolves readily in acids when in the moist condition, but only 
with difficulty after drying. Thorium chloride , ThCl 4 , sublimes at an 
incipient white heat. It forms only a few extremely unstable complex 
salts of a thorium hydrochloric acid, since thorium as the most positivo 
member of its group (periodic system) shows the le^st tendency to form 
complexes. Thorite, thorium orthosilicate, is decomposed by moderately 
concentrated sulphuric acid and by concentrated hydrochloric acid. 

3. Potassium hydroxide, ammonia , and ammonium .sulphide precipitate 
from solution of the salts white thorium hydroxide, which is insoluble in 
excess, even in the case of potaesiumhydroxide. (Distinction from aluminium 
and beryllium hydroxides.) Hydroxylamine hydrochloride docs not 
inhibit the precipitation by ammonia and ammonium sulphide (distinction 
from uranium ion); tartaric acid prevents the precipitation. Aniline 
precipitates the hydroxide from solutions of thorium salts. (Distinction 
from the ions of cerium, lanthanum, didymium, and yttria earths, A. Kolb. 1 ) 
The precipitation is promoted by the presence of ammonium salts. 

4. Potassium carbonate and ammonium carbonate precipitate basic 
thorium carbonate, which dissolves readily in excess of the precipitant when 
concentrated, and with difficulty when dilute. (Distinction from aluminium 
ion.) The solubihty of thorium salts (including the oxalates and phos¬ 
phates) in alkali and ammonium carbonate solutions may be utilised in a 
method of separating thorium ions from the ccria earth ions, which form 
almost insoluble double salts with alkali carbonates. The ammonium 
carbonate solution deposits the basic salt again even at 50°. Batium 
carbonate precipitates thorium ion quantitatively even in the cold. 

5. Hydrofluoric acid gives a precipitate of thorium fluoride which is 
gelatinous at first, but becomes granular on standing. It is insoluble in 
water and hydrochloric acid. (Distinction from the ions of aluminium, 
beryllium, zirconium, and titanium.) 

0. Oxalic acid and also ammonium oxalate produce in neutral and not 
too strongly acid solutions a white, very fine precipitate. (Distinction from 
aluminium and beryllium ions.) When this is produced in a boiling slightly 
acid solution and then allowed to stand for some time in the cold, it becomes 
coarsely granular, and will not pass readily through a filter paper. This 
precipitate of thorium oxalate, |T1 i(C 2 0 4 ) 2 |-6H 3 0|, is practically insoluble 
in oxalic acid solution, and only very slightly soluble in dilute mineral acids 
(distinction from yttrium, cerium, and zirconium ions), but is readily soluble 
in a solution of ammonium acetate containing free acetic acid. It dissolves 
fairly readily in boiling concentrated solutions of alkali oxalates, especially 
ammonium oxalate, with the formation of very stable complex salts with 
the anions [Th(C 2 0 4 ) 4 ]"", or [Th(C 2 0 4 ) 3 J", or [Tb 2 (C 2 0 4 ) 6 l". On cooling 
and diluting the solution there is no reprecipitation of thorium oxalate, 
provided that a sufficient excess of agnmonium oxalate is present. (Distinc¬ 
tion from the ions of ceria earths, lanthanum, didymium, and to a certain 
extent from those of the yttria earths, although the oxalates of the latter 
1 Journ. praJct . Chem. (N. F.), 66, 69. 
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are not bo insoluble in ammonium oxalate solution as those of the three first 
groups of oxalates.) On the addition of acid, especially hydrochloric acid, 
the resulting free complex acid, [Th(C 2 0 4 ) 4 lH 4 , is readily decomposed and 
thorium oxalate is re-precipitated. (Distinction from zirconium oxalate, 
which is not precipitated under the same conditions.) Thorium oxalate 
may be separated from the oxalates of the other earths (with the exception 
of those of the partially dissolved yt.tria earths) by precipitating them 
together from an acid solution, and extracting them with saturated 
ammonium oxalate solution. 

7. A concentrated solution of potassium sulphate precipitates thorium ion 
slowly but completely. (Distinction from the ions of aluminium, beryllium, 
and yttria earths.) The precipitate, potassium thorium sulphate, 
K 4 Th(S0 4 ) 4 .2H 2 0, is insoluble in a concentrated solution of potassium sul¬ 
phate, but dissolves slowly in cold and readily in hot water. On the other 
hand, the corresponding sodium double sulphate is readily soluble even in 
saturated sodium sulphate solution, in contradistinction to the behaviour 
of the ceria earth compounds, whilst the ytiria earth metals form soluble 
double salts both with potassium and sodium. Anhydrous neutral thorium 
sulphate is soluble in ice-water, but on heating the solution even to the 
ordinary temperature it separates in the hydrated sparingly soluble con¬ 
dition. (Distinction from the ions of aluminium, beryllium, the yttria earths, 
titanium, zirconium, and of the ceria earths (up to lanthanum), the hydrated 
sulphates of which dissolve with the most difficulty, after those of thorium.) 
This behaviour of the thorium ion is very important, and may be used 
(preferably below 20°) for its quantitative separation from the ions of the 
other earths. If the salt is reconverted by heating from the hydrated into 
the anhydrous condition it is again soluble in ice-water. (Distinction from 
titanate ion. Kriiss and Nilson.) 

8. If thoria is suspended in potassium hydroxide solution and subjected 
to a current of chlorine it does not dissolve. (Distinction from many other 
earths, but not from cerium oxide, which is converted into ceric hydroxide 
and remains insoluble. Lawrence Smith.) 

9. Sodium thiosulphate precipitates from boiling neutral or slightly 
acid solutions of thorium salts a mixture of thorium hydroxide or basic 
thiosulphate with sulphur. (Distinction from the ions of ceria and yttria 
earths with the exception of scandium.) 

10. Potassium ferrocyanulc produces a white precipitate in neutral and 
slightly acid solutions (a very sensitive reaction in neutral solution). 

11. Potassium azide (potassium hydronitrate), KN 3 , precipitates 
thorium hydroxide (or basic thorium azide) from slightly acid solutions 
containing thorium ion (distinction from the other trivalent ions of the 
earth metals of monazite), whilst hydronitric acid escapes: 

Th””-f4N , 3 +4H 2 0=Th(0H) 4 +4HN 3 
e.g. Th(N0 3 ) 4 -l-4KN 3 -i-4H 2 0^Th(0H) 4 +4HN 3 1 4KN0 3 
(Dennis and Kortright, 1 Dennis 2 ). This is a very characteristic reaction 

1 Zeitsch. anorgan. Chem., 6 , 35 ; Zeitsch. urwl. Chem., 34, 82. 
c 2 Zeitsch. anorgan. Chem ., 13, 412; Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 38, 49. 
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of thorium. According to Curtius and Darapski (./. prakt. Che.m. (N.F.), 61, 
412,413), zirconium ion is also quantitatively precipitated, even in the 
cold, from a neutral solution, and yttrium ion on boiling. 

12. Iodic, acui produces a crystalline, precipitate of thorium while in a 
nitric acid solution containing thorium ion. The best method of applying 
tho reaction is to acidify 2 c.c. of the solution under examination with nitric 
acid (free hydrochloric acid must not bo present), and then to add 5 c.c. 
of a solution of 15 grins, of potassium iodate in 50 c.c. of nitric acid of 
sp. gr. i*4 and 100 c.c. of water. The iodates of other earth metals, which 
are sometimes simultaneously precipitated, arc re-dissolved when they 
are boiled with 10 c.c. ot a solution of 4 grms. of potassium iodate in 
100 c.c. of dilute nity’ic acid and 400 c.c. of water, since they are all soluble 
in nitric acid. The remaining precipitate must not disappear on the 
further addition of the dilute potassium iodate solution. By this means it 
is possible to detect thorium ion in a dilution of 1 : 10,000. Zirconium, 
titanium, and tctravalent cerium behave in a similar manner, but may 
easily be distinguished, the lirst two by the reactions in »Secs. 45 and 52, 
and the last by reduction with sulphur dioxide, after which it docs not give 
the reaction. 

13. Hydrogen peroxide precipitates all the thorium ion in the form of 
a white gelatinous precipitate of thorium pcro.ndc hydride, especially on 
heating, from neutral solutions, or those slightly acidified with sulphuric 
acid, or from solutions containing excess of ammonium carbonate. (Distinc¬ 
tion from the ceria earths; in the presence of the latter, however, the 
precipitate' invariably contains cerium.) The precipitate is soluble in 
presence of a large amount of sulphuric acid (Clove, 1 Wyroubolf and 
Verncuil, 2 3 Ifissarjewski.*) 

14. A concentrated solution of .sodium hypophonphak, NaHPOg | 2H 2 0, 4 
produces in boiling solutions of thoiium salts in strong hydrochloric acid a 
fiocculent precipitate of thorium hypophosphatc. (Distinction from the ions 
of the tnvalent earth metals.) Titanic acid, ceric ion, and zirconium ion 
yield appreciable precipitates, but any cerium still present may be reduced 
by a preliminary boiling, and the titanic acid converted by the addition of 
hydrogen peroxide, into yellow pertitanio acid, which does not give the 
reaction. For tho separation of zirconium, which is simultaneously tin-own 
down, the precipitate is heated, with concentrated sulphuric acid with the 
addition of sodium nitrate, and the resulting solution of orthophosphates 
in sulphuric acid treated with oxalic acid, which precipitates only the 
thorium oxalate. 

15. A solution of fumaric, acid in 40 per cent, alcohol precipitates from 
a solution of a thorium salt (in 40 per cent, alcohol) the whole of the 
thorium ion in the form of a salt of fumaric acid. (Distinction from the 

1 Bull. Soc. Chim., 43, 53. * 

2 Compt. rend., 126, 340. 

3 Zcitsch. arwrgan. Chem., 31, 350. 

4 Prepared as described by Salzer, Ann. d. Chem., 187, 322, or of Rosenheim 
and Pinsker, Ber., 43, 2003. 
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ions of the other earth metals except zirconium and erbium. Floyd 
J. Metzger. 1 ) 

16. Metanit) oben zoic acid produces a white precipitate in a neutral 
aqueous solution of a thorium salt. The addition of a few c.c. of an aqueous 
solution of aniline metanitroberizoate renders the precipitation complete 
(A. Kolb and Ahrlc 2 ); (Distinction from eerous, lanthanum, and didymium 
ions, but not from ceric ion.) 

17. For the microche.rnical detection of thorium, see Hausbofer, Mikro- 
skopische Reaktionen , p. 127 ; Bchrens-Kley, Mikrochemischc Analyse, 
3rd cd., p. 114. 

Sec. 45. 

3. Zirconium, Zr, 90*6. - 

1. Zirconium is a tetravalent metal (sp. gr. 6'4) which has not yet 
been prepared m an absolutely pure condition. It occurs as zirconium 
oxide, Zr0 2 , in varying degrees of purity in large deposits m certain places, 
as silicate in zircon, and in other minerals containing the rest of the 
rare earths. In the amorphous form it is a black powder; in the crystalline 
condition it forms sted-grey scales or hard brittle crystals with a metallic 
lustre. In the crystalline condition it does not burn below white heat, but 
in the amorphous state it burns below red heat, emitting a bright light and 
forming zirconium oxide. It is but little attacked by acids, with the 
exception of aqua regia and hydrolluoue acid. It dissolves most readily 
in hydrofluoric acid even when dilute. Concentrated sulphuric acid 
converts it rapidly into a sulphate soluble m water. 

2. Zirconium oxide (zirconia), Zr() 2 , is a white powder, which fuses at 
about 2700% and begins to volatilise at about 3000 1 ; it is incandescent 
when ignited. It is insoluble in hydrochloric acid, but after being heated 
for some time with a mixture of 2 parts of sulphuric acid and 1 part of 
water dissolves on the addition of water. Soluble zirconium salts arc also 
obtained by fusion with sodium hydrogen sulphate, or with potassium 
hydrogen lluoride. The hydroxide resembles aluminium hydroxide ; when 
precipitated in the cold and still moist it is readily soluble, but when pre¬ 
cipitated hot or dried it dissolves with difficulty in hydrochloric acid. In 
accordance with the weakly electro-positive character of zirconium, the 
salts undergo pronounced hydrolytic dissociation in aqueous solution. 
Hence the solutions show an acid reaction. Crystallisation of the solutions 
invariably yields basic salts, of which the oxychloride, ZrOCI 2 d 8H 2 0, is 
of especial importance for the preparation of pure zirconium. The tendency 
of zirconium to form complexes is particularly noticeable in the case of the 
sulphate, which, unlike the other salts (chloride, nitrates, etc.), which behave 
in the normal manner, forms complex ions, so that in the electrolysis of 
solutions of zirconium sulphate the wh^le of the zirconium goes to the anode. 
The composition of the resulting zirconium sulphuric acids, some of which 
can be crystallised, is very variable. They have been studied in detail by 

c 1 J. Amer. Chetn. Soc., 24, 901. 2 Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 18, 92. 
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Ruer 1 and by Hausor and Hcrzfeld. 2 The zirconium silicates of natural 
occurrence can be decomposed by fusion with sodium hydroxide or sodium 
carbonate. The fusion is effected at a high temperature after intimate 
admixture of the silicate with 4 parts of the flux. On treating the fused 
mass with water, sodium silicate is dissolved, leaving a sand-like residue of 
sodium zirconate, which, when washed, is soluble in hydrochloric acid. 
Zirconium silicate is also decomposed very readily by fusion with potassium 
hydrogen lluoride, with the formation of potassium silicofluoride and 
potassium zirconium fluoride, K 2 ZrF 6 . Zirconium chloride, ZrCl 4 , may be 
obtained as a solid, white, sublimable substance, soluble in water, by fusing 
zirconia with carbon and igniting the resulting zirconium carbide in a 
current of chlorine, or by treating zirconia for a considerable time with 
carbon letrachlor.'cM at about 450° (Demarcay 3 ), or by causing chlorine 
containing sulphur chloride to act upon zirconia (Matignon and Bourion 4 ), 
Zirconium chloride is soluble in ether; in the presence of even a small 
amoityit of water it forms an oxychloride insoluble in water. A method of 
separating zirconium from iron ions has been based on this property. The 
solution of tile chlorides is evaporated to dryness, the residuo taken up 
with absolute ether, and the solution filtered. Ferric chloride dissolves, 
whilst zirconium ehlorido is left undissolved (Matthews, Chem. Zentralhl , 
1899, L, 63). 

3. Dotassium hydro ride, sodium hydroxide, ammonia, and amtnonium 
sulphide, precipitate a white llocculent hydroxide from solutions of zirconium 
salts ; it is insoluble in excess of the precipitant (distinction from aluminium 
and beryllium ions); it is also insoluble in boiling ammonium ehlorido 
solutions (distinction from beryllium ion). Tartaric acid prevents the 
precipitation by alkalis and alkali sulphide, owing to the formation of a very 
stable complex acid with the formula [ZrO(O 1 H,O 0 )lII 2 . A basic tartrate 
first separates from a concentrated tartaric acid solution, and on tho 
addition of potassium hydroxide is converted into the potassium salt of 
the complex acid and dissolves. This behaviour towards tartaric acid 
may be used as a means of separating zirconium from iron ions, since the 
latter are precipitated by ammonium sulphide from a tartaric acid solution. 
Tho behaviour of tho separated zirconium hydroxides varies with the 
previous treatment; hydroxide precipitated in the cold is readily soluble, 
whilst that precipitated hot or which has been ignited dissolves with 
difficulty in dilute acids. Hydroxide which has been treated (digested) 
with hydrochloric acid can form a colloidal pseudo-solution in cold 
water. 

4. T’he carbonates of potassium,sodium,ami ammonium gradually produce 
a white floeculent precipitate of basic zirconium carbonate. It is soluble in 
a la-ge excess of potassium carbonate, more readily in potassium hydrogen 
carbonate, and very readily in ammonium carbonate solutions. (Distinction 

• 

1 Zeitsch. anoryan. r Jhem., 42, .87 ; 46, 449. 

2 Meyer and Hauser, Die Analyse der selienen Krden, p. 144. 

3 Compt. rend., 104, 113. 

4 Ibid., 138, 631; Chem.[Zentralbl., 1004,1., 1056. 
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from aluminium ion.) On boiling those solutions gelatinous hydroxide 
separates. 

5. Oxalic acid and ammonium oxalate produce a fine crystalline precipi¬ 

tate of zirconium oxalate in solutions of the normal salts which contain the 
zirconium as cation (more slowly when the solution was made with the aid 
of heat, and not at all in the case of solutions of zirconium sulphate or 
zirconium sulphuric acid). (Distinction from aluminium and beryllium 
ion.) The precipitate is soluble in excess of oxalic acid solution, especially 
on heating, and dissolves in hydrochloric acid and also in excess of 
ammonium oxalate solution, even in the cold. (Distinction from thoriui 1 
ion.) The complex compounds formed with oxalic acid or ammonium 
oxalate are somewhat more stable than the corresponding thorium com¬ 
pounds. Hence, no precipitate is formed on adding acid to a solution 
produced by means of excess of ammonium oxalate. (Distinction from 
thorium ion.) Ammonia, on the other hand, precipitates the whole of the 
zirconium ion as hydroxide from a solution of the oxalate in excess of 
ammonium oxalate solution. * 

6. A concentrated solution of potassium sulphate rapidly produces a 
w hite precipitate of potassium zirconium sulphate insoluble in excess of the 
precipitant. (Distinction from aluminium and beryllium ions.) This com¬ 
pound, when precipitated in the cold, is soluble in a large amount of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, but when precipitated from a hot solution is almost insoluble 
in water and hydrochloric acid. (Distinction from thorium and cerium ions.) 
Sodium sulphate and ammonium sulphate do not produce a precipitate. 

7. Hydrofluoric and does not produce a precipitate. (Distinction from 
the ions of thorium and of the ceria and yttria earths.) 

8. Sodium thiosulphate precipitates fume zirconium thiosulphate or a 
mixture of hydroxide and sulphur from boiling solutions of zirconium salts. 
(Distinction from the ions of the ceria and yttria earth metals.) The pre¬ 
cipitation takes place on boiling the solution containing only 1 part of the 
salt in 100 parts of water (this is important in connection with the quanti¬ 
tative separation of cerous ion). 

9. Sulphur dioxide precipitates zirconium ion as hydroxide from a very 
slightly acid solution of zirconium chloride (not the sulphate). The pre¬ 
cipitate can be readily filtered, and affords a suitable means of separating 
zirconium from iron ions (Baskerville ’). 

10. A concentrated solution of hydrogen peroxide precipitate's from 

solutions of zirconium oxychloride the whole of the zirconium ion in the 
form of a white voluminous hydrate of a peroxide of the approximate com¬ 
position Zr(0H) 3 0 2 H. The same precipitate is produced by hydrogen 
peroxide and ammonia from solutions of the sulphate and nitrate. It is 
insoluble in 1 per cent, sulphuric acid and in dilute acetic acid. It is 
partially decomposed when boiled with acids (Bailey). (Method of separat¬ 
ing zirconium ion from the ions of titanium, niobium, iron, and aluminium,-• 
but not from thorium ion.) * # 

11. Zirconium ion is completely precipitated as zirconium oxyiodate 
1 J. Arner. Chem. Soc., 16, 475 ; Chern. Zentralhl., 1894, II., 299. 
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on adding an alkali iodate to neutral or slightly acid solutions of a zirconium 
salt. Heat promotes the precipitation (Th. Davis, jun.). Tho precipitate 
is only very sparingly soluble in water, in excess of the precipitating agent, 
and in acids. (Method of separating zirconium ion from aluminium ion.) 

12. If the precipitate of zirconium hydroxide produced by ammonia 
is separated from the filter and dissolved in hot hydrochloric acid, the 
solution evaporated nearly to dryness on the water-bath, the residue taken 
up in a little water, and the solution treated, drop by drop, with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid in the cold, there is produced an abundant pre¬ 
cipitate of zirconium oxychloride (zirconyl chloride), ZrOCl 2 -f8H 2 0. (In 
tho presence of insufficient acid a gelatinous precipitate may easily be 
obtained.) The precipitate dissolves on heating the liquid, but separates 
again, on cooling, ii^ the form of silken needles. This is a particularly 
characteristic reaction for zirconium ion (Ruer ! ). 

13. On adding zirconium solution, drop by drop, to a boiling solution 
of sodium salicylate, zirconium salicylate is precipitated. (Distinction from 
titanium. Dittrich and Freund 2 .) 

14. Potassium fcrrocyanide produces in neutral solutions a white, and 
in acid solutions a greenish-yellow, precipitate of zirconium fcrrocyanide. 
(No precipitate, or hardly any, is obtained with solutions of the sulphate.) 
(Distinction from ions of tho vttria earth metals.) 

16. When turmeric paper is dipped into solutions of zirconium salts 
slightly acidified with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, and then dried, it 
becomes reddish-brown. (Distinction from the other earths.) If titanic 
acid is present, which under the same conditions gives a brown coloration 
to turmeric paper, and so masks the zirconium reaction, the acid solution 
is first treated with zinc in order to reduce the tetravalent into trivalent 
titanium, the solution of which does not affect turmeric paper (Pisani). 

16. For the microchemic.al detection of zirconium, see Haushofer, Mikro - 
skopische Reaktionen, p. 156, and Behrens-Kley, Mikrocht mische Analyse, 
3rd ed., p. 111. 


Sec. 46. 

4. Elements of the Yttria Earths. 

Scandium, Sc, 441; Yttrium, Y, 890; Europium, Eu, 1620; 
Terbium, Tb, 159-2; Gadolinium, Cd, 157-3; Dysprosium, Dy, 162-5; 
Holmium, Ho, 163-5: Erbium, Er, 167-7 : Thulium Tu, 168-5; 
Ytterbium, Yb, 173 5 ; Lutetium, Lu, 1750 

The trivalent cloments, grouped together under tho collective name of 
“ Yttria earths,” occur as silicates in the minerals gadolinite (ytterite) and 
rowlandite, as phosphates in xenotime, as niobates in fergusonite, and as 
niobates and tantalates in euxenit§, yttrotantalite, and some other rare 
minerals. In the case of the minerals mentioned thoy usually occur in 


1 Zeitsch. anorgan. Chtm., 46, 456. 


a Ibid., 56, 344. 
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greater preponderance than the other rare earths also invariably present; 1 
since they differ chemically from the latter much more than they do from 
one another, the original classification, based upon their occurrence in 
common, of all the characteristic rare earths into yttria and ceria earths 
has been retained and is in general use. In the yttria earth group yttrium 
is always present in the greatest proportion, erbium coming next. Scandium 
is also relatively u idely distributed, and has recently been found in numerous 
minerals, notably in wolframite and tin ores. The rest of the yttria earths 
are all exceedingly rare, dysprosium being the least uncommon. Owi,ng 
to their rarity and the great difficulty of preparing them in a pure condition 
the individuality of the above-mentioned elements has not yet been 
determined beyond doubt. Whilst the separation of ceria and yttria 
earths can only be effected by frequently repeated fractional precipitation 
or crystallisation, i.e. by processes of a more preliminary nature, the separa¬ 
tion of the individual yttria earths from each other is quite impossible by 
the ordinary analytical methods. Although in their occurrence and 
chemical properties certain gradational relationships corresponding to the 
atomic weights exist between them, so that a distinction can bo drawn 
between the sub-groups of the terbium earths (Eu, Gd, Tb), the erbium 
earths (By, Er, Ho, Tu) and ytterbium earths (Yb, Lu), it is not possible, 
within the limits of this book, to deal more fully with the slight gradational 
differences between the different elements, or to describe the analytical 
behaviour of each individual. We must, therefore, restrict ourselves to 
giving an outline of the behaviour of yttrium, and to calling attention to 
the places where the other yttria earths cause deviation from the ordinary 
analytical course. 

1. Yttrium , Y, like the other yttria earth metals, has not yet been 
prepared in a pure condition. In the impure state it is a grey powder, 
which can be polished, has a very high melting point, and bums with a 
brilliant flame to oxide. It may be prepared by the electrolysis of 
fused sodium yttrium chloride, or by the reduction of yttria with 
magnesium. 

2. Yttrium oxide , Y 2 0 3 , is white in the pine condition, but yellow when 
mixed with the other yttria earths. The colour of tho oxides and salts 
is an important characteristic for the differentiation of the individual 
earths, so that a distinction is drawn between coloured and colourless 
earths. Thus erbium oxide is pink, and its salts in solution are also deep 
pink, whilst those of europium are faint pink, those of holmium distinctly 
pink, and those of dysprosium and thulium are light green or bluish-green. 
The oxides and salts of the rest of the yttria earths are colourless. When 
ignited in a Bunsen flame yttrium oxide emits a bright white light, and 
erbium oxide a strong greenish light.. The oxides are crystalline at high 
temperature, and are appreciably volatile at the temperature of the arc- 
light ; they are almost insoluble in witter, but all dissolve in dilute acids, 
rapidly or slowly according to the previous treatment. The yttria earths 

1 Some details as to the methods of decomposing the minerals are given 
onj). 188. (Elements of the ceria earths, 1.) 
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are all bases of medium strength, and in this respect may be placed between 
the alkaline earth oxides and alumina. Yttrium is the most positive, and 
the others, so far as has been determined, then come in the following order : 

. . gadolinium, terbium, erbium, ytterbium, . . . scandium. The grada¬ 
tion in the case of yttrium to scandium, in accordance with their separate 
position in the periodic system, is much greater than tAiat between the other 
elements ; hence, scandium shows a far closer resemblance in its reactions 
with beryllium on the one hand and thorium on the other than do the 
remainder of the group. The individual earth metals separate in the order 
given above when fractionally precipitated with bases, or on decomposition 
of their nitrates by fusion, so that the most strongly basic yttrium is always 
precipitated or decomposed last. I ts separation from the others is relatively 
easy, owing to the fftet that it becomes concentrated in the hist fractions. 
Only in the case of terbium is a higher oxide (Tb 4 07 ) known with certainty ; 
it is black and, owing to its exceedingly intense colouring power, produces 
the characteristic yellow coloration of the terbium earths, even when present 
in only a minute quantity. 

3. The salts, with the exception of those of scandium, only undergo 
slight or very slight hydrolytic dissociation in aqueous solution ; the yttria 
earths form neutral salts even with weak acids. The tendency to form 
complex salts is much smaller than in the case of thorium and zirconium, 
but greater than in that of the ceria earths. Tho greater solubility of the 
double sulphates is of especial importance for the separation of the yttria 
earths from the ceria earths. The chlorides crystallise w ith 6H 2 0 ; at 
120° they are converted into insoluble oxychlorides, YOC1; they may be 
distinguished from the chlorides of the ceria earth metals by their much 
greater solubility in pyridine (doubtless with the formation of double 
compounds). Tho anhydrous chlorides (Y(’l 3 ) are only very slightly 
volatile, yttrium chloride and scandium chloride being the most volatile. 
(Distinction from aluminium, beryllium, and zirconium chlorides.) 

4. Ammonia, sodium hydroxide, •potassium hydroxide, and ammonium 
sulphide precipitate a white hydroxide insoluble in excess of the pre¬ 
cipitant. (Distinction from aluminium and beryllium ions.) The addition of 
tartaric acid,citric acid,and other hydroxyl acids, prevents the precipitation 
of hydroxide, but ammonia produces a w'hite fiocculent precipitate of an 
ammonium double tartrate in tartaric acid solutions, even in the cold. 
Potassium hydroxide produces a corresponding precipitate in boiling 
tartaric acid solutions. (Characteristic distinction from tho ions of 
aluminium, beryllium, zirconium, thorium, tho ceria earth metals, and, 
according to some authorities (v. Panayeff), also from erbium ion.) Sodium 
hydroxide, however, does not produce a precipitate even in the case of the 
yttria earth metals. Tho hydroxides precipitated from hot solutions are 
gelatinous and can be easily filtered, whilst those precipitated in the cold 
are slimy and difficult to w'ash; tfche hydroxides of yttrium and erbium 
attract carbon dioxide readily from tho air. 

5. Alkali carbonates give a precipitate of white yttrium carbonate, tho 
carbonates of the “ coloured ” earths being correspondingly coloured ; the 
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lees positive members also form basic carbonates. The precipitated 
carbonates re-dissolve on the addition of an excess of alkali carbonate, 
double carbonates being formed in the process. Double carbonates con¬ 
taining water of crystallisation crystallise after standing for some time from 
concentrated solutions, especially in the case of yttrium, biri not in that of 
erbium, but their solubility is considerably greater than that of the corre¬ 
sponding ccria earth®carbonates, from which they can be quantitatively 
separated by dissolving them together in concentrated potassium carbonate 
solution and diluting the liquid with water, which causes tht? ccria earth 
carbonates to precipitate. Yttrium carbonate is more soluble in potaSsiutn 
hydrogen carbonate and ammonium carbonate solutions than in potassium 
carbonate solution (but not nearly so soluble as the corresponding beryllium 
precipitate). The ammonium carbonate solution of c the pure hydroxide 
deposits all the yttria on boiling, but if ammonium chloride is also present 
it is decomposed, on further heating, with the liberation of ammonia, and 
the yttria is re-dissolved as yttrium ion. 

6. Oxalic acid and ammonium oxalate produce at first an amorphous, 
caseous precipitate, which rapidly becomes crystalline, especially on heating; 
it has the general composition I? 2 (C 2 0|) 3 , with, as a rule, 10H,(). The 
precipitate is almost insoluble in water and oxalic acid solution, dissolves 
with difficulty in mineral acids, and with great difficulty in excess of oxalic 
acid solution. (Most important distinction of the whole group of rare earth ions 
(with the exception of zirconium ion) from aluminium ion , beryllium ion, 
etc.) In the case of the rare earths the solubility of the oxalates of the 
yttria earths is, as a rule, greater than that of the ccria earth oxalates ; also 
when boiled with concentrated alkali oxalate solution the yttria earth 
oxalates, especially scandium oxalate, dissolve more readily, forming double 
oxalates, but on diluting and cooling the solution there is usually complete 
precipitation. (Distinction from thorium ion.) 

7. Potassium sulphate does not form a precipitate, since yttrium 
potassium sulphate is readily soluble in water and in potassium sulphate 
solution. (Distinction from the ions of thorium, zirconium, and the ccria 
earth metals.) As regards the group of yttria earths, the double sulphates 
of the terbia earth metals are, with the exception of the very sparingly 
soluble scandium double sulphates, the least soluble; they occupy an 
intermediate position between the ccria earths and the other yttria earths. 
When fractional crystallisation is used for the complete separation of the 
latter, the terbium double sulphates remain, for the most part, with those 
of the ceria earths. 

8. Sodium thiosulphate does not form a precipitate, except in the case of 
scandium. (Distinction from aluminium, thorium, and titanate ions.) 

9. Hydrofluoric acid precipitates fluorides. (Distinction from aluminium, 
beryllium, zirconium, and titanate ions.) The precipitate is gelatinous, 
insoluble in water and hydrofluoric acid; before ignition it is soluble in* 
mineral acids, the scandium precipitate? being ^Iso very sparingly soluble 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid, but after ignition it is only decomposed 
by concentrated sulphuric acid. Scandium fluoride (like zirconium 
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fluoride) forms readily soluble double salts. (Distinction from the rest of 
the rare earth fluorides.) 

10. Hydrogen peroxide produces in alkaline solutions gelatinous 
very unstable precipitates of perhydroxides of the general formula 
fl.(0.()H)(0H).j. (Distinction from thorium and zirconium ions, which are 
also precipitated from neutral and slightly acid solutions.) 

11. Barium carbonate docs not form a precipitate ifl the cold, and only 
an incomplete ono on boiling. (Distinction from the ions of aluminium, 
thorium, cerium, lanthanum, and didyinium.) 

•12. Turmeric, is not changed in colour by acidified solutions of the salts. 
(Distinction from zirconium ion.) 

13. Iodic acid does not produce a precipitate insoluble in nitric acid. 
(Distinction from thorium ion.) 

14. Sodium subphosplmte does not form a precipitate in strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid solutions. (Important distinction from thorium ion.) 

15. The spectroscopic behaviour of the yttria earths is particularly im¬ 
portant. Spectroscopic analysis alTords the only means of controlling the 
progress of fractional separation, and of drawing trustworthy conclusions 
as to the presence or absence of certain elements. The “ coloured ” earths 
have very full and absolutely characteristic absorption spectra, of which 
only the maxima of the especially characteristic hands in the visible part 
of the spectra of erbium and dysprosium are given here. These are 653,523, 
487, 450, and 442 pp for erbium, and 753, 475, 451’5, and 427‘5/rp, foi 
dysprosium. Solutions of yttrium .salts show no absorption bands. 

No description can be given here of the distinctive lines at the extreme 
end of tho arc-light spectra, which are very numerous and characteristic 
in the case of most of the elements in question. Full details will be found 
in the work of Meyer and Hauser, as also in tho text-books mentioned 
above (p. 09). 

16. When heated with borax or phosphate either in the inner or outer 
flame the yttrium earth compounds yield heads which are dear and colour¬ 
less both while hot and cold. (Distinction from cerium and didvmium.) 

17. For the microchemical defection of the yttria earths, see Haushofer, 
Mikroskopische Jteaktionen, p. 148; liehrens-Kloy, Mikrocheinische, 
Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 122 (also Rec. true. chim. Fays Has, 23, 413; Chem. 
Zentralbl ., 1005, T., 650, where the author describes the behaviour of the 
yttrium salts of organic acids). Pozzi-Escot and H. ('. Couquet ( Compt . 
rend., 130,1136 ; ('hem. Zentralbl, 1900,1., 1109), recommend precipitation 
as chromate for the microehemical detection. 

Sec. 47. 

Elements o! the Ceria Earths. 

Lanthanum, La, 130*0 ; Cerium, Ce, 140-25; Praseodymium, Pr, 140-9; 

Neodymium, Md # ., 144 5; Samarium, Sa, 150-4. 

With the exception of tri- and tetravalent cerium, all the trivalent 
elements in the group of the ceria earths occur (unlike the yttria earths) 
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only in very small quantities in the minerals mentioned in the preceding 
sections, but, on the other hand, they are present in preponderating amount 
(as compared with the yttria earths) as silicates in eerite and ortbite, as 
phosphates in monazitc, as niobates and tantalates in josclivnitc, and as 
fluorides in fluocerite, as also in a series of still rarer minerals of similar 
composition. The ryost common and most important clement is cerium ; 
the other members of the group are also not so rare, and are therefore better 
known than the majority of the yttria earths. We, therefore, describe 
their reactions separately in the following pages, and here make only a few 
general introductory observations. 

1. The decomposition of all the minerals containing the rare earths is 
effected most certainly by treatment with concentrated, nearly boiling 
sulphuric acid. The silicate minerals (eerite, orthite, gadolinitc), however, 
like other silicates, can be more simply decomposed by repeated evaporation 
to dryness with concentrated hydroclilono acid. Fhosphates (monazitc, 
xenotime. etc.), the decomposition of which cannot be effected by means of 
hydrochloric acid, are decomposed with concentrated sulphuric acid, the 
excess of which is finally evaporated, and the still moist mass is gradually 
introduced into ice-water and dissolved. 

The niobates, tantalates , and titanates (fergusonitc, euxenite, icschynite, 
etc.), are best decomposed by fusing them at a red-heat for a considerable 
time in the finely powdered condition with five to six times their quantity 
of sodium bmdphute , the mass being cooled from time to time and treated 
with a few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid to replace that which has 
escaped. On extracting the fused mass with water mobic acid and tantalic 
acid separate. 

Hydrofluoric acid is also a very suitable disintegrating agent, since it 
effects the decomposition of the minerals in question (with the exception 
of niobite and tantalite) without the aid of external heat, in which process 
the earth acids are dissolved, whilst the earth metals are left as insoluble 
fluorides. 

2. Mdals. These can be prepared by electrolysis of the fused chlorides 
or fluorides- they are white or of a slightly yellowish colour, and are fairly 
stable in the air. Their specific gravity ranges from 0*15 (lanthanum) to 
7*7 (samarium), that of cerium being 7 - 04. They have the following melting 
points: Cerium, 623' ; lanthanam, 810°; neodymium, 840°; praseo¬ 
dymium, 940°; and samarium about 1300° to 1400°. They are good 
reducing agents ; the metallic mixture obtained by electrolysis is therefore 
frequently used for reductions instead of metallic magnesium; metallic 
cerium produces abundant sparks when struck with, steel; all the metals 
bum, emitting a brilliant light. They decompose water, with the evolution 
of hydrogen, and are readily soluble in acids. They form hydrides, nitrides, 
and carbides. 

3. Oxides. The natural mixture of ceria earths as obtained, c.g. by 
ignition of the oxalates, is of a brownish-red Colour, and presumably con¬ 
sists of a salt-like compound of the rest of the oxides with ceric oxide acting 
asjm acid. The oxides only become crystalline at high temperatures ; at 
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very high temperatures (arc light) they are somewhat volatile. The mixture 
is soluble in acids, even after ignition, provided that it does not contain 
more than 40 to 50 per cent, of ceric oxide. As a rule, the solution in acids 
takeB place more rapidly than in the case of the yttria earths, but here, too, 
the nature of the previous treatment is a decisive factor. The ccria earths 
arc strong bases, and liberate ammonia from ammonium salts, even in the 
cold. Lanthanum is approximately equal to calcium m basicity, and the 
other members of the group follow in tins order: Trivalent cerium, 
praseodymium, neodymium, and samarium. Tctravalcnt cerium has an 
amphoteric character, and as regards its basicity comes between zirconium 
and thorium, in accordance with its position in the system. 

4. Sails. With the exception of the ceric salts, these undergo little, 
if any, hydrolytic dissociation; the normal carbonates and the salts of 
other weak acids may be easily prepared. 'I he colours of the salts, which are 
often characteristic, arc given in the description of the individual reactions. 
There is no pronounced tendency to form complex salts. 

The chlorides crystallise with GfM), with the exception of praseo¬ 
dymium chloride, which has 711 2 0. When heated to 120° they form 
insoluble oxychlorides (A'OCI). They show only a slight tendency towards 
the formation of double salts, with the exception of the easily prepared 
double chlorides w ith certain heavy metals (ft, An, Bi, Sb, Sn). The almost 
non-volatile anhydrous chloride may be prepared by dehydration in a 
euirent of hydrogen chloride, by heating the oxides m a current of chlorine 
containing sulphur chloride, or by treatment with carbon tetrachloride, 
or phosgene vapour, Cot L. Their melting points decrease, whilst their 
specific gravities increase from lanthanum to samarium. The double 
nitrates of the ccria earth metals with mono- and divalent metals, unlike 
those of the yttria earth metals, can be crystallised from water without 
decomposition at the ordinary temperature, and arc frequently used for 
fractional crystallisations from nitric acid or neutral solutions. The 
ammonium double nitrates, 7 i , (N0 3 ) 3 .2(NH 4 )X0 3 .4Ho() form large tablets ; 
like the magnesium double nitrates 2A(XT) 3 ) 3 .lhMg(NT) 3 ) 2 - 24H 2 0, and the 
manganese double nitrates, they are used for the separation of the metals. 
The stability and insolubility of these salts decreases in the order of the 
basicity from lanthanum to samarium. The simple nitrates (which ahvays 
contain GH.,0), unlike the corresponding nitrates of the yttria earth metals, 
decompose wdien heated into basic nitrates insoluble in water. On further 
heating more strongly basic insoluble salts, and ultimately the oxides, are 
obtained, which is also the ease with the yttria earth compounds. Tho 
temperatures of decomposition vary in accordance with the basicity, so 
that the lanthanum compounds arc the most stable. 

The behaviour of the sulphates is especially important and characteristic. 
On treating ceria earth metals or their hydroxides, carbonates, etc., with 
sulphuric acid, the solutions yield#crystals of sparingly soluble sulphates 
with water of crystallisation^lopending on the temperature (usually 12, 8, or 
4H 2 0). The sulphates freed from water of crystallisation by heating at 
400° to 500° form strongly supersaturated solutions in ice-water, which 
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when heated yield crystals of the salts containing water of crystallisation, 
the solubility of which decreases with the increase of temperature. These 
characteristics of the sulphates are made use of both for the separation of 
the whole group of tho ceria and yttria earth metals (which in this respect 
behave in a very similar manner) from other elements, and also for the 
separation of the individual earths from one another; a difficulty in con¬ 
nection with the process is the great tendency towards the formation of 
supersaturated solut ions and meta-stable phases. On heatin b the sulphates 
to about 1000° 0. basic sulphates are formed, and these can be decomposed 
into oxides by ignition, which in the ease of those members of tin? group 
which decompose with most difficulty and are most strongly basic require 
long exposure to a white heat. The very slight solubility of the alkali 
double sulphates in concentrated alkali sulphate solution is also of import¬ 
ance for the separation of the yttria earths. The sulphates and double 
sulphates are soluble in a concentrated solution of ammonium acetate; 
when boiled with a concentrated solution of sodium hydroxide or of oxalic 
acid they yield the hydroxides or oxalates respectively. 

The carbonates form double carbonates, which are only very sparingly 
soluble in concentrated alkali carbonate, solution. They arc, however, 
much more soluble in potassium carbonate solution than in sodium or 
ammonium carbonate solutions, and on the addition of water to their 
solutions are precipitated in the following order: lanthanum, praseo¬ 
dymium, cerium, neodymium. (Distinction from the yttria earth metals, 
the double carbonate's of which are more soluble.) 

The oxalates are practically insoluble ui oxalic acid solution ; in mineral 
acids they are slightly soluble to an extent increasing with their basicity. 
(Most important distinction for the whole group of rare earths, with the except urn 
of zirconium, from aluminium , beryllium , etc.) With alkali oxalates they 
form double oxalates, which arc somewhat soluble on heating, but arc 
completely precipitated in the cold. (Distinction from thorium.) 

For the microchemicaf dt lection of the different ceria earth metals, see 
Haushofer, Mikrosknpische Reaktionen , p. 40, and Behrens-Kley, Mikro- 
chemise he Analyse, 3rd ed., pp. 128, 130; J’ozzi-Escot and II. E. Couquet, 
Compt. rend., 130, 1136 ; (.'hem. Zentralbl., 1900, 1., 1199. 


Sec. 48. 

5. Cerium, Ce, 140*25. 

1. Cerium is the only element of the rare earths which is not only 
trivalent, but also occurs in the tetra valent condition. Hence it forms two 
series of compounds, cerous compounds derived from cerous oxide, which 
can only be prepared by reducing ceric oxide with metallic calcium, and 
ceric compounds, which correspond •to eerie oxide, Ce0 2 . The oxide 
obtained by igniting the latter or ceric carbonate or oxalate in a current of 
hydrogen has a composition corresponding to the formula Cp 4 0 7 ; it 
rapidly absorbs oxygen on exposure to the air, and is converted into ceric 
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oxide, with the evolution of heat. The eerous salts are white or colourless, 
and some are soluble in water. The solutions arc colourless, have a sweet 
taste, and show no absorption sp, drum (see 12). 

2. Potassium and sodium hydroxide and also ammonia produce in 
solutions of eerous salts a white, gelatinous precipitate of eerous hydroxide, 
which, when exposed to the air, absorbs oxygen and Becomes first reddish- 
violet and then pure yellow. It does not dissolve in excess of the precipi¬ 
tant. (Distinction from aluminium and beryllium ion.) Tartaric and other 
hjfdroxylated acids inhibit the precipitation owing to the formation of 
soluble complexes. (Distinction from the ions of the yttria earth metals.) 

11. Alkali carbonate and ammonium carbonate precipitate white eerous 
carbonate*, which is at first amorphous, but gradually becomes crystalline ; 
the. double salts foilned in concentrated solutions of the precipitant are 
only veiy sparingly soluble ; they are most soluble in jwitassium carbonate 
solution. Barium carbonate is only very slowly precipitated, if at all, in 
the cold, but is completely precipitated from hot solutions. 

4. Oxalic acid precipitates white eerous oxalate, which is amorphous at 
first, but gradually becomes crystalline. The precipitation is complete, 
even from moderately acid solutions. (Distinction from aluminium and 
beryllium ions.) The precipitate does not dissolve in oxalic acid solution 
(distinction from zirconium ion), but is soluble in a very large excess of 
hydrochloric acid and to some extent in a boiling concentrated solution 
of ammonium oxalate, although it separates again almost completely on 
diluting and cooling the solution. (Distinction from thorium ion.) 

5. A saturated solution of potassium sulphate produces, even in some¬ 
what acid solutions, a precipitate of eerous potassium sulphate (distinction 
from aluminium and beryllium ions), which dissolves with difficulty in cold 
water, more readily in hot water (Balir), and is practically insoluble in a 
saturated solution of potassium sulphate. (Distinction from yttrium ion.) 
The precipitate dissolves when boiled w ith a large amount of water acidified 
with hydrochloric acid. 

6. Sodium thiosulphate does not produce a precipitate in boiling solutions 
of eerous salts, oven when very concentrated. The precipitated sulphur 
carries down only minute quantities of the salt. 

7. Hydrofluoric acid produces a white precipitate of eerous fluoride 
which is slimy at first; it is insoluble in excess of the precipitant. 

8. Oxidising agents convert eerous compounds into the corresponding 
ceric compounds ■—the reactions are characteristic, since they distinguish 
cerium from all the other rare earths, and are associated with easily 
recognisable changes of colour, which arc of especial importance for the 
detection of the .ion. 

(a) Persulphates, potassium permanganate, alkali hypochlorites, chlorine, 
tyid bromine in alkaline solutions gradually convert tho eerous hydroxide 
first precipitated into yellow ceric Tbjdroxidc, whilst reddish-mold cero-ceric 
hydroxides arc formed as intermediate stages ; atmospheric oxygen aets in 
the same way, but more slowly (see 2). 

Hydrogen peroxide added to a cold neutral or acid solution containing 
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ceric ions produces, on the addition of ammonia, a reddish-brown precipitate 
of cerium perhydroxide , which, according to Pisserjewski, 1 has the formula : 
Oe(O.OH)(OH) 3 . On boiling the liquid ceric hydroxide is produced in a 
readily soluble form, whilst direct oxidation in a hot solution produces cero- 
cerio hydroxide, which dissolves with difficulty. In this form the reaction 
is very sensitive. Minute traces of cerium may also be detected in mixtures 
of the earths by means of this test, if dilute ammonia solution is added, drop 
by drop, until a slight precipitate of hydroxide remains after shaking ; the 
more weakly basic ceric hydroxide is concentrated in this. "Earth metals 
free from cerium give a bluish precipitate ; a large amount of iron mates 
the reaction very uncertain. The addition of hydrogen peroxide to a cold 
sodium or magnesium acetate solution containing cerous ions and subse¬ 
quent boiling produces an analogous effect, a yellow basic ceric acetate 
being finally formed (R. J. Meyer and Koss). 2 When a solution containing 
cerous ions is poured into a concentrated solution of potassium carbonate, 
the liquid becomes deep red, slowly on exposure to the air, and more 
rapidly when shaken or when a current of air or oxygen is introduced, owing 
to the formation of a cerium peroxide compound, from which, on boiling 
the solution, or shaking it with a reducing agent {e.g. arsenious acid), ceric 
hydroxide is produced. 

(b) The Ce— ions are very unstable in acid solutions, which renders 
the oxidation more difficult. The formation of (>••• ions can always be 
recognised by the solution becoming yellow; such coloration is also pro¬ 
duced at first on the addition of hydrogen peroxide, but disappears again, 
owing to the reciprocal reducing action of the resulting ceric ions and the 
hydrogen peroxide upon each other. 

Potassium and ammonium persulphate effect complete oxidation in 
sulphuric acid solution, provided that the solution is not so acid that 
hydrogen peroxide is produced, since in acid solution this has a reducing 
action; chlorides also have a disturbing influence, since they reduce ceric 
compounds, with the liberation of chlorine. 

On evaporating solutions of cerous salts with nitric acid partial oxidation 
takes place with the production of a yellow coloration. If the resulting 
ceric ions are eliminated by the addition of alkali nitrate, whereby complex 
compounds of the type i? 2 Ce(N0 3 ) 6 are produced, or by the addition of such 
anions (e.g. iodic acid) as lead to the formation of sparingly soluble salts, 
the oxidation can be made fairly far-reaching. 

Gibbs’ reaction, which was formerly frequently used, is also based upon 
oxidation in nitric acid solution. When a cerous salt is dissolved in nitric 
acid, and the solution diluted with an equal volume of water and boiled 
for some minutes with a small amount of lead peroxide , the liquid becomes 
yellow, even in the presence of a minute quantity of cerous ion, owing to the 
formation of ceric salt. On evaporating this solution to dryness and 
heating the residue until a portion of <*he acid is removed, no cerium will 
then be dissolved by water acidified by nitric «cid (although any didymium 

1 Zeitsch. anorgan. Cbm., 31, 350; Chem. ZnUralbl., 1000, J]., 756. 

2 Her., 35, 672. 
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and lanthanum present will be dissolved). An analogous result is obtained 
by adding bismuth letroxide to the nitric acid solution, complete oxidation 
being effected even in the cold. Neither reaction, however, is so sensitive 
as that produced by hydrogen peroxide in ammoniacal solution. 

On fusion with potassium hydrogen sulphate the ccrous salts yield a yellow 
to yellowish-red mass. (Characteristic and sensitive feaetjon.) 

9. On adding potassium or sodium hydroxide to a solution of a cerous 
salt until the reaction is distinctly alkaline (if much free acid is present it 
mqpt be evaporated before the addition), evaporating the liquid to dryness, 
and treating the residue with a solution of strychnine in concentrated sulphuric, 
acid (about 1 : 1000), a liquid of a bright bluish-violet colour, soon changing 
to red, is obtained (Pluggc). 

10. Ceric oxide, Arinin dioxide , OO t , is always produced on igniting 
cerous hydroxide, oxalate,sulphate, nitrate, or carbonate, or ceric hydroxide, 
nitrate or sulphate, or by combustion of the metal. When hot it is lemon- 
yellow, hut when cold is white to pale yellow, according to the previous 
treatment. Contamination with the smallest amount of praseodymium 
produees a llesh-eoloured to brownish-red coloration, probably owing to the 
presence of praseodymium peroxide. Other slight impurities also produce 
striking alterations in the colour, which are doubtless due to the formation 
of salt-like compounds in which the ceric oxide acts as acid. (('eric oxide in 
admixture with the other earths acts as a conveyor of oxygen, and causes 
peroxide to be formed on ignition, which would otherwise not be produced.) 
It is insoluble in acids, but by treatment with sulphuric acid or fusion with 
potassium oi sodium hydrogen sulphate is converted into ceric sulphate, 
which is soluble in water. It dissolves in boiling acids in presence of 
reducing agents, c.g. in nitric acid, on the addition of hydrogen peroxide, 
or in hydriodic. or hydrochloric acids in the presence of alkali iodide or 
stannous chloride, with the formation of the corresponding cerous 
compounds ; an analogous result is obtained when it is boiled with an excess 
of acid to which an equal quantity of hydroquinone has been added. 

Ceric hydroxide is obtained as a y r ellow, slimy precipitate by adding 
alkali hydroxide or ammonia to solutions of cerio salts; when freshly 
precipitated and dried at 120° it dissolves in nitric acid, forming a red 
solution. It is soluble in hydrochloric acid, with the evolution of chlorine 
and formation of cerous chloride, and in sulphuric acid, with tho formation 
of a mixture of cerous and ceric sulphates. 

Owing to the great tendency of the ion Oe"" to be converted into the 
trivalent condition the yellow ish-red salts are exceedingly unstable, and, 
in aqueous solution, undergo strong hydrolytic dissociation. Ceric, chloride 
is only known in hydrochloric acid solution, which is easily decomposed 
with the liberation of chlorine. Ceric sulphate is fairly stable when 
aqhydrous or in the solid condition with 4H a O, but in sulphuric acid solution 
it is decomposed with the evolution df oxygen and formation of ccrous ions. 
The equilibrium between cerous and ceric ions in these solutions, and conse¬ 
quently tho composition of the cero-cerie sulphate complexes, which 
crystallise from tho solutions simultaneously with the ceric sulphate, 

13 
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depends upon the temperature and the proportion of sulphuric acid. The 
lustrous red ceric alkali double nitrate*, which are readily soluble in water and 
alcohol, are considerably more stable. The ammonium double nitrate 
Ce(NH 4 ) 2 (N0 3 ) 6 , which dissolves with difficulty in concentrated nitric acid, 
is of importance for the separation of cerium from the rest of the ceria earth 
metals, the double ni f rates of which arc readily solublo in nitric acid. 

Owing to progressive hydrolysis the colour of ceric salt solutions 
gradually fades; freshly prepared solutions become darker again on the 
addition of acid, owing to the repression of the hydrolysis, but this only 
occurs to a slight extent in the case of older solutions or those hydrolysed 
by boiling. When slightly acid solutions, preferably sulphuric acid solu¬ 
tions of ceric nitrate or sulphate, are greatly diluted and boiled basic salts 
separate. This process frequently repeated may be ired for the complete 
separation of cerium from the other eaith metal ions. 

Reducing agents always decolorise the yellow solutions of ceric salts, 
with the formation of the corresponding cerous salts. Hydrogen peroxide 
is the most suitable reagent, but tho others mentioned above, and also 
oxalic acid, may be ust'd. 

11. Borax and alkali phosphate dissolve cerium compounds in the outer 
flame, forming reddish-yellow beads (distinction from the earth metals 
previously described); the colour fades and often almost disappears on 
cooling. Colourless beads are obtained in the inner flame. 

12. Cerous salts do not show an absorption spectrum in the visible part 
of the spectrum (most simple and decisive test of purity; in the case of 
impure salts absorption lines can be seen, especially in the yellow and green 
parts of the spectrum). Ceric salts darken the blue and violet parts of the 
spectrum. The etnission spectrum of cerium is characterised by the presence 
of exceptionally numerous lines (cj. Meyer and Hauser, pp. 85 and 80). 

Sec. 49. 

6. Lanthanum, La, 139 0. 

1. Lanthanum is a trivalent metal which rapidly turns blue in the air. 
It is the most strongly basic element of all the rare earth metals. 

2. Lanthanum oxide , La./) 3 , is white, 1 and doc 3 not change when ignited 
in the air (distinction from cerous oxide); the ignited oxide absorbs car bon 
dioxide from the air and behaves towards water like calcium oxide, being 
converted into a milky-white hydroxide, slowly on contact with cold, 
rapidly with hot water. Both the oxide and hydroxide turn red litmus 
blue, liberate ammonia from its compounds even in the cold, and dissolve 
in strong ammonium chloride solution, and also, even after strong ignition, 
in dilute acids. 

3. The salts are colourless. Nearly the whole of the lanthanum ion 

1 Lanthanum oxide is flesh-coloured m the presence of praseodymium; on 
the other hand, the formation of praseodymium peroxide is prevented by the 
»presence of lanthanum. 
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separates at 20° to 30° from a saturated solution of lanthanum sulphate in 
ice-water, as a sulphato crystallising with 9H 2 0, and a method of separation 
from the ions of the other ceria earths may bo based on this property. 

4. Potassium .sulphate, oxalic acid, and ammonium oxalate (acting upon 

lanthanum oxalate) and hydrofluoric acid give the reactions mentioned in 
the case of cerous ion. # 

5. Potassium hydroxide produces a slimy, gelatinous precipitate of 
hydroxide, which is insoluble in excess and does not become brown on 
exposure to the air. Tartaric acid inhibits the precipitation. 

T). Tho precipitate produced by ammonium carbonate is almost insoluble 
in excess of the precipitant; the lanthanum double carbonate is also more 
sparingly soluble than the cerous double carbonate in concentrated 
potassium, carbonate solution. Barium carbonate precipitates lanthanum ion 
quantitatively from solutions of lanthanum salts, even in the cold. 

7 On treating a cold dilute solution of lanthanum acctato with excess 
of ammonia, repeatedly washing tho slimy precipitate, and adding a little 
powdered iodine, a blue coloration 1 which gradually permeates the whole 
mass is obtained, (lhai&cteriqtic distinction of lanthanum ion from the ions 
of the other earths, the presence of which, however, frequently has a strong 
influence upon the reaction.) 

8. Sodium thiosulphate does not precipitate lanthanum from even 
boiling solutions of the salts. 

9. Lanthanum compounds do not show an absorption spectrum ; on 
the other hand, the violet and ultra-violet arc spectrum is rich in character¬ 
istic lines. 

Sec. 50. 

7. Praseodymium, Fr, 110*9, and Neodymium, Nd, 144*3. 

These two very closely similar metals were formerly regarded as one 
element, didymium. They are distinguished from each other by the fact 
that the neodymium salts are pink or violet, and show a characteristic 
pinkish-blue fluorescence, whereas tho praseodymium salts are grass-green 
in colour ; the absorption spectra of solutions of their salts aro also corre¬ 
spondingly different. Three? oxides of praseodymium are known: viz. a 
yellow sesquioxide, Pr 2 0 3 , from which the salts are derived, the blackish- 
brown oxule, with the probable composition Pr 4 0 7 or Pr 6 O n , which is 
produced by ignition of the oxalates, nitrates, etc., and tho black peroxide , 
Pr0 2 , which can be prepared from puro praseodymium salts only by fusion 
with potassium nitrate; on the other hand, the presence of even small 
quantities of cerium compounds promotes the formation of peroxide, even 
when other praseodymium compounds are ignited. The brown coloration 
obtained on igniting the oxides in the presence of cerium compounds is a 
very sensitive test for praseodymium. On heating the resulting higher 
oxides at a white heat they arc deprived of the whole or part of their 
oxygen and lose their brown colour. As a rule, however, they regain their 
1 Cf. W. Biltz, Ber., 37, 719. 
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oxygen and colour on cooling. Other ceria earths which may be present 
also appear to have an influence upon the oxides formed—lanthanum, in 
particular, tends to prevent the formation of pci oxides. 

The only oxide of neodymium, however, known with certainty is the 
sesquioxide, Nd 2 G 3 . As a rule there is considerably more neodymium than 
praseodymium in th? rare earth minerals. Auer von Welsbaeh succeeded 
in separating tlie two elements by long-continued fractional crystallisation 
of the double alkali nitrates. It is not possible to elfect a separation by 
means of the ordinary analytical reactions, in which the compounds of both 
elements completely agree. We shall, therefore, now describe the reactions 
of their mixture, didymium. 

1. Duhjmium is tri valent. The oxide is grey. Traces of cerium always 
cause the colour to be brownish, but according to 11/,J. Meyer and Koss 1 
the mixtures of oxides rich in praseodymium are also invariably brown. 
When the oxide is moistened with nitric acid and ignited a dark brown 
peroxide with the above-mentioned properties of praseodymium peroxide 
is obtained. On contact with water didymium oxide is slowly converted 
into hydroxide. It absorbs oxygen rapidly from the air, does not show an 
alkaline reaction, and dissolves readily in acids and in boiling ammonium 
chloride solution. 

2. The salts soluble in water and their solutions arc pink, whilst con¬ 
centrated solutions arc yellow to brownish in colour, since as a rule neody¬ 
mium predominates in them. Solutions rich in praseodymium are also 
brownish or colourless when dilute, but green when the praseodymium is in 
considerable preponderance. 

3. Potassium hydioxide, sodium hydroxide, and ammonia precipitato 
hydroxide, which is insoluble in excess of the precipitant, docs not alter in 
the air, and readily absorbs carbon dioxide from the air. Tartaric and other 
hydroxy acids do not prevent the precipitation. 

4. Alkali carbonates and ammonium carbonates give a precipitate of red 
didymium carbonate , which is somewhat soluble in excess of alkali carbonate 
solutions {vide supra, Sec. 47, 4). Barium carbonate precipitates didymium 
ions slowly but quantitatively. The solution of neodymium double 
carbonate in concentrated potassium carbonate solution is blue, and show's 
an absorption spectrum, which differs from that of the simple neodymium 
salt solutions. 

6. Oxalic acid produces a nearly quantitative precipitate. The resulting 
reddish didymium oxalate dissolves with very great difficulty in cold hydro¬ 
chloric or nitric acid, but is soluble on heating. In this respect it behaves 
like cerovs oxalate. 

6. The behaviour of solutions of didymium salts towards sodium sul¬ 
phate, sodium thiosulphate, and hydrofluoric acid is exactly analogous to that 
of solutions containing cerous or lanthanum ions. 

7. The didymium peroxide formed tn ignition, the composition of which, 
as mentioned above, depends upon the purity and conditions of formation, 
is soluble in hydrochloric acid, with the evolution of chlorine and formation 

. 1 Ber., 35, 3741. 
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of didymium chloride, and in oxygenated acids with the evolution of oxygen 
and formation of the corresponding salts. It thus behaves as a very 
characteristic peroxide. 

8. When fused with borax didymium compounds yield a nearly colour¬ 
less glass both in the reducing and oxidising llames, and only when a large 
amount is present is a faint amethyst-red coluratidh produced. Alkali 
phosphate yields bluish to amethyst-red beads in the oxidising flame; the 
colour disap[ cars in the reducing flame. Fused with sodium carbonate in the 
outer flame didymium compounds yield a greyish-white mass. (Distinction 
from manganese.) 

9. The absorption spectrum given by solutions of didymium salts is 
especially characteristic of didymium. It shows the following absorption 
lines expressed in /xji: 55)6-590 (IV), 578 (Nd), 532 (Nd), 522 (Nd), 520 
(Nd), 511 (Nd), 509 (Nd), 481 (IV), 474 (Nd), 469 (IV) and (Nd), 444 (IV), 
427 (Nd). The emission spectrum corresponds essentially with the 
absorption spectrum of the solutions. 


Sec. 51. 

8. Samarium, Sa, 150 4. 

kiamatium is a trivalent metal. It has only recently been obtained in a 
relatively pure condition. It is the least basic member of the ceria earths, 
and forms the transition stage to the terbia earths. Its salts are of a topaz- 
yellow colour. Its reactions agree closely with those of the other ceria 
earths, the. main difference upon which its separation from these is based, 
consisting m its different basicity as mentioned above (Sec. 47, 4). The 
absorption spectrum shows several characteristic bands, the strongest of 
which have their maxima at 476, 463, 417 and 402/t/x. The absorption 
spectrum of samarium, however, is considerably weaker than that of 
didymium, and is easily masked by the latter. A more trustworthy method 
than the absorption spectrum for detecting and testing the purity of 
samarium compounds is afforded by the arc spectrum , which shows very 
many lines. 


Sec. 52. 

9. Titanium, Ti, 40T. 

1. Titanium in the amorphous condition is a grey, in other conditions 
a silvery-white, metal, which even yet has not been prepared in an abso 
lutely pure state. It occurs in its compounds in the di-, tri-, and tetravalent 
condition, but only the compounds of tetravalent titanium are stable. The 
specific gravity of amorphous titanium is about 4‘5, and the melting point 
of the metal about 1800-1850°. It widely distributed in nature, although 
usually only in small quantities. It is found as dioxide in three different 
forms—rutile, anataae, and brookitc- -also in numerous titanates , notably in 
titanium iron, FeTi0 8 , and titanite, CaTiSiO g , as well as in small amount 
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in bauxite, in many clays and silicates, in ironstone, etc. Hence, titanium 
is sometimes present in pig-iron and blast-furnace slags, in which it may 
under some conditions occur in the form of small copper-red cubes of the 
so-'called titanium cyanogen nitride, Ti 5 CN 4 . The decomposition of the 
minerals is effected by fusion with sodium or potassium carbonate. In this 
process carbon dioxicle escapes and alkali titanate, 1? 2 TiO s , is formed, and on 
extracting the fused mass with water a residue of titanic acid containing 
alkali is left; the addition of acid causes solution or the separation of a 
purer titanic acid, according to the concentration conditions. The quanti¬ 
tative separation of the titanic acid thus obtained from iron, which is 
relatively difficult, is best effected by heating the residue, left on extracting 
the fused mass with water, to about 300 u with twice its weight of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, dissolving the mixture in a little water, adding acetic 
acid in the proportion of a third to a fourth of the solution, diluting the 
liquid and boiling it for several hours, meanwhile replacing the evaporated 
water. Under these conditions titanium dioxide is precipitated in a fairly 
pure condition, without any admixture of niobic or tantalic acids. Another 
method is to mix the ores with carbon and fuse the mixture in an electric 
furnace. Very pure titanium chloride is obtained by heating the resulting 
carbides in a current of chlorine. 1 

When heated in the air, titanium burns with a bright flame, forming 
titanium dioxide; it combines with nitrogen at 800 , liberating heat, 
and forming titanium nitride ; it is decomposed by water, but not below 
100°, and dissolves in hot dilute acids, especially in hydrofluoric acid, to 
form salts of trivalent titanium. 

2. Titanium dioxide, Ti0 2 (titanic anhydride), usually separates in the 
form of a white amorphous powder. When gently ignited it is white, on 
continuing the heating transitorily becomes lemon-yellow, and when very 
strongly ignited it may become, according to its previous treatment, 
yellowish-white, or, if ammonium chloride was originally present, brownish 
(v. d. Pfordten l ). It melts at about 1560°, and has a specific gravity 
which ranges (according to the temperature to which it has previously been 
heated) from 3*9 (600°) to 4*25 (1200°). By ignition in a current of 
hydrogen a lower oxide is formed; the dark coloured products hitherto 
obtained are not individual substances, but vary in composition from 
Ti 2 0 3 to Ti 7 0 ]2 . More pronounced reduction is effected by means of 
alkali metals, magnesium, or aluminium. 

Titanium dioxido is insoluble in water, and, after ignition, is not 
attacked by dilute acids, with the exception of hydrofluoric acid, in which 
it slowly dissolves. When the solution in hydrofluoric acid is heated the 
tetrafluoride volatilises, but if sulphuric ac’d is added before evaporation 

1 According to Meyer and Hauser (lor,, rit.); see also the statements in 
Abegg’s Hawlbuch, Vol. III., Part II., and the detailed investigations of v. d. 
Pfordten on the preparation of pure titankim dioxido from rutile, the 
most important titanium compounds, and the reactions of solutions which 
contained di-, tri-, and tetravalent titanium. Ann. d. Chem., 234,257 el scq., and 
especially 237, 201 et seq. 
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to dryness, titanium dioxide is quantitatively formed, and no titanium 
fluoride escapes. (Distinction from silicon dioxide.) 

On healing titanium dioxide with concentrated sulphuric acid, or better, on 
fusing it with alkali hydrogen sulphate, it is converted into sulphate, which 
dissolves when diluted with water. When the solution in very dilute 
sulphuric acid is boiled for a long time, titanic acid is precipitated as a white 
powder insoluble m acids (metatitanic acid). Fusion with alkali hydroxides 
only causes a small amount of titanium to be dissolved when the fused mass 
i^ treated with watei, whereas fusion with alkali carbonates effects complete 
decomposition into alkali titanates as described above (in 1). Fusion with 
potassium hydrogen Jluoride produces a transparent mass soluble in dilute 
hydrochloric acid. Heating the dioxide in a current of carbon tetrachloride, 
chloroform, or sulphur chloride (heating vvitli carbon in a current of chlorine 
was also formerly used) is a very suitable method of decomposition, 
titanium trichloride being formed in the process. 

Titanium dioxide shows pronounced amphoteric behaviour. As a weak 
acid it forms metatila nates, ii* 2 Ti0 3 (orthotitanates, D,TiO,, are not known), 
which may easily be obtained in the product of fusion, but in aqueous 
solutions undergo hydrolytic dissociation with the sepaiation of titanic 
acid (Ti0 2 .jH 2 0). As cation, tetravalent titanium, which is described 
more fully below, also forms salts, which very readily uudeigo hydrolysis. 

3. Salts. Titanium forms three (or, including the pertitanates, four) 
series of salts. 

(o) Titanous salts, which correspond to divalent titanium, can only be 
obtained m the absence of air, and have been but little investigated. 
Potassium thiocyanate and hydrochloric aeid produce a brown coloration 
in solutions of the salts of divalent, titanium, and on shaking the liquid with 
ether the colour is transferred to the latter (v. d. Pfordten). 

(b) Titanic salts m which the titanium is trirahnt. These also undergo 
oxidation with extreme readiness, and hence compounds with a strong 
reducing action arc produced by dissolving titanium in dilute acids, or by 
the action of strong reducing agents upon solutions of the corresponding 
salts of tetravalent titanium, into compounds of which they arc usually 
converted merely by exposure to the air. Their aqueous solutions are of a 
violet colour, but, as iu the ease of chromic salts, there are also less stable 
modifications, which give solutions of a green colour; in general the 
reactions are similar to those of the aluminium and ferric ions. Alkalis 
precipitate a dark hydroxide ; owing to there being a considerable tendency 
to form complex salts, tins precipitation does not take place in the presence 
of tartaric or other organic hydroxy acids. The oxalates, as also other 
compounds (e.g. that with pyrocateebol, cf. 8) of trivalent titanium are 
yellowish-red. 

(c) Salts of tetravalent titanium. Under ordinary conditions these are 
the only stable salts; they are colourless in aqueous solution, and usually 
undergo pronounced hydrdlytic dissociation ; they invariably form complex 
compounds in their solutions, whilst the amount of the ion Ti“" pro¬ 
gressively decreases. 
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Titanium tetrachloride, the method of preparing which has already been 
described, is a colourless liquid which has a suffocating odour, boils at 
136°, and fumes strongly in the air, hydrochloric acid being liberated, and 
an oxychloride formed; it dissolves in alcohol, forming a solution which 
remains clear even on the addition of water, but is decomposed by water 
with the evolution of heat. This hydrolysis leads, according to the con¬ 
ditions, to the fermation of titanium hydroxides, which behave in a different 
manner. If the titanium tetrachloride is dissolved in very cold water, 
with precautions to prevent the solution becoming hot (or if it'is allowed to 
stand for some time close to water beneath a bell jar, and the resulting solid 
crystalline mass introduced into water), a clear or slightly opalescent 
solution is obtained, which shows little, if any, turbidity on boiling, and in 
which the addition of an electrolyte produces incomplete flocculation 
(a- or orthotitanie acid), ff the solution thus obtained is allowed to stand 
for some time and then boiled, a copious precipitate of another modification 
of the hydroxide is produced ((j- or mctatitanic acid). When titanium 
tetrachloride is mixed with concentrated hydrochloric acid a yellow com¬ 
pound is formed, while heat is evolved and vapours of hydrogen chloride 
escape; this compound dissolves in excess of hydrochloric acid to form a 
clear, light yellow, non-fuming liquid, m which presumably the complex 
ions TiCT'fl are present. The fairly stable solution may be diluted to any 
extent without any separation of titanic acid. Ow mg to its ready volatility 
titanium tetrachloride is of impotlance in analysis , in this connection it is 
necessary to take into consideration its tendency to fot m volatile compounds 
with other chlorides, such as 1 3 C1 3 , PClj, etc. 

The tetrafluondf is a white, very hygroscopic powder, boiling at 284°. 
When dissolved in dilute hydrofluoric acid it forms titanium hydrofluoric 
acid, the potassium salt of which K 2 TiF 6 is sparingly soluble (1 : 177 at 0° 
and 1 : 78 at 20°), and is of impoitance for the separation of the acid from 
the other earth acids. 

The sulphates show to a pronounced extent the tendency found in the 
case of all the other salts, to form basic salts. The only really stable salts 
among these, •* titanyl sulphates,'’ belong to the type (TiO)>S0 4 ; they 
undergo varying degrees of hydrolysis in aqueous solution, and yield, 
according to the conditions, dejxisits of strongly basic sulphates or of pure 
hydroxide (possibly too in the case of these precipitates it may only bo a 
question of a hydroxide adsorbing more or less sulphuric acid). Strong 
dilution and boiling cause metatitanic acid to precipitate. 

(d) Pertitanates. It was formerly commonly assumed that these con¬ 
tained hexavalent titanium. The solutions of the pertitanates, wdiich 
have not been completely investigated, arc of an orange-yellow colour; 
these compounds, however, are more correctly regarded as those of a 
titanium peroxide hydrate (vide infra, 0). 

Rractions of tctravc&enl titanium. 

4. Ammonia, potassium or sodium, hydroxide , ammonium sulphide, and 
barium carbonate precipitate titanium hydroxide (titanic acid), Ti0 2 -faTl 2 0 
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(or Ti(OH) 4 -f #H 2 0), as a voluminous white precipitate (titanio acid gel) 
from solutions of the salts of tetravalent titanium ; tartaric acid inhibits 
the precipitation. The precipitate is readily soluble in solutions of alkali 
carbonates, and especially of ammonium carbonate, but it separates again 
on boiling tho solutions for some time. As was mentioned above in con¬ 
nection with the hydrolysis of the chloride, the hydroxide exists in two 
modifications, which, however, are only the extreme members of a scries of 
hydrates, which are continually changing into one another. If the pre¬ 
cipitation is made by adding ammonia, in the cold, to a freshly prepared 
solution, and the precipitate washed with cold water, a- or orthotitanic 
acid is produced; it is readily soluble in dilute acids in the cold, and is 
somewhat soluble in potassium and sodium hydroxide solutions, but 
separates again on '•oiling, ami when cautiously heated incandesces and 
forms titanium dioxide. The /I- or metatitanie acid, which is much less 
soluble in acids and insoluble in alkali solutions, is formed, as was mentioned 
above, by the hydrolysis of aqueous solutions of titanium salts when boiled 
for some time. This hydrolysis is complete in the case of sulphates, and 
when substances such as sodium acetate or sulphur dioxide, which promote 
flocculation, are present in the solution, but m the case of chlorides and 
many other salts is only incomplete. 1 The very pronounced tendency to 
sol-formation in solutions of the chloudcs is shown by the fact that the 
tithnic acid gel precipitated from the solutions will again become colloidal 
and pass through the filter, if washed with water, without the addition of an 
electrolyte. 

5. Sodti m thiosulphate gives a quantitative precipitate of titanium 
hydroxide in boiling acid solutions of titanium salts. (Distinction from 
the ions of the trivalent rare earth metals. Agreement with the 
ions of aluminium, zirconium, thorium, scandium, and tetravalent 
cerium.) 

6. Disodium hydrogen phosphate and other solutions containing phos¬ 
phate ton produce, even in strong hydrochloric acid solutions of titanium 
salts, a nearly quantitative precipitate of basic titanium phosphate, the 
exact composition of which is not known. The precipitation takes place 
even in the presence of a large excess of formic acid, and on boiling the 
liquid with a large amount of sodium acetate and acetic acid. Both 
methods, and especially the latter, effect complete separation of titanium 
ion from aluminium ion, although only after repeated treatment (Gooch 2 ). 

7. Potassium ferroryamdc produces in acid solutions a reddish-yellow 
precipitate, potassium ferricyanide a yellow, and extract of gall nuts a 
broumish precipitates soon changing to oraruje-red. 

8. Dihydroxylmulcic acid produces in cold aqueous solutions, even when 
extremely dilute, an intense reddish-brown coloration, and in concentrated 

1 This aflords a moans of separating titanic acid from aluminium and iron 
ions. If tho latter is present yi the Arm of feme ion, the precipitated meta- 
titanic acid invariably contains iron. This may be prevented by introducing 
sulphur dioxide, or adding sodium thiosulphate. 

2 Chem, Zentralbl., 1887, 153. 
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solutions a chocolate-brown precipitate of titanium dihydroxymaleic acid, 
which resists the action of cold concentrated acids, with the exception of 
hydrofluoric acid, and forms alkali salts (H. J. H. .Fenton 1 ), Pyrocalechol 
gives a yellowish-red coloration. This is an extremely sensitive reaction. 
It depends (as does possibly also the reaction with dihydroxymaleic acid) 
upon the reduction* of the titanium ion to the trivalent condition, and the 
formation of a yellowish-red precipitate (Piccard 2 ). The sodium salt of 
chromotropic acid (J , 8-dihydroxynaplithalene-2-4-disulphon i c acid) pro¬ 
duces a blood-red coloration in sulphuric and hydrochloric acids solutions, 
but not in those containing much niti ic acid. (This is a sensitive and trust¬ 
worthy reaction.) Titanium compounds give characteristic, colorations with 
phenols, especially hydroguinone, and alkaloids, especially morphine, and 
brucine (Levy 3 ), but see also Hall and Smith. 4 Jbrissen 5 recommends 
the red coloration which a solution of salicylic acid in concentrated sulphuric 
acid gives with the titanate ion as especially suitable for distinguishing it 
from the eerous ion (which also gives a yellow coloration with hydiogen 
peroxide, vide 9). He fuses a little of the substance under examination 
on a platinum wire with potassium hydrogen sulphate, and treats particles 
of the crushed bead with the solution of salicylic acid in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid. In the presence of titanate ion the solid particles show a red 
coloration, which gradually spreads into the liquid. 

9. Hydrogen peroxide produces a yellow coloration in sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acid solutions of titanic acid ; reducing agents such as stannous 
chloride and zinc dust decolorise the solution again. In the absence of 
cerium, molybdate, vanadate, or chromate ions, the reaction is \ery 
characteristic and very sensitive. (It is capable of detcctmg as little as 
0'005 per cent, of Ti0 2 with certainty in sulphuric acid solution.) Hydro¬ 
fluoric acid inhibits, and the presence of much nitrate or acetate ion also 
influences the reaction ; chlorides, bromides, and iodides are also stated to 
have a disturbing effect (Levy), and obviously substances such as ferric 
salts, which produce a yellow coloration, affect the sensitiveness of the test. 
The yellow solution still shows all the reactions of hydrogen peroxide, with 
the exception of the blue coloration with chromate ion. According to the 
view formerly held the reaction depends upon the formation of pertitanie 
acid with hexavalcnt titanium, but a better assumption is that hydro- 
peroxidates of titanium are formed. A yellow compound is precipitated 
with a composition corresponding to the formula Ti(O.OH)(OH) 3 when the 
solution of titanyl sulphate, to which hydrogen peroxide has been added, is 
treated with a little ammonia or alkali hydroxide. The addition of a larger 
amount of alkali hydroxide or ammonia produces pale yellow solutions, 
which may be assumed to contain alkali pertitanates or salts, which are 
able to produce the hydroperoxidate, owing to the fact that the acid 
character of the rest of the hydroxyl groups is greatly intensified by the 

introduction of the hydrogen peroxide. (Method for the separation of 

• 

1 Chem. ZrntnUU., 1908, II., 497. 3 Bar., 42, 4343. 

3 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 40, 807. 4 Chem. Zentralbl., 1905, IJ., 1163. 

, ‘ Ibid., 1904, I„ 65. 
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titanium and iron ion 1 ). Since the hydroperoxidates are readily soluble 
in acids, the addition of hydrogen peroxide causes modifications of titanic 
acid, which otherwise aro only sparingly soluble in sulphuric acid, to dissolve 
readily in that acid. A yellow coloration is produced when solid titanium 
compounds are fused with sodium peroxide, the mass dissolved in a sufficient 
quantity of cold water (no pronounced heating takes p&ee),,and the solution 
acidified with sulphuric acid. 

10. Reducing agents produce some further characteristic reactions in 
sdutions containing tetravalent titanium, owing to the formation of 
titanic ion. For example, metallic tin or zinc produces a violet to blue 
coloration in sulphuric or hydrochloric acid solutions of titanic acid ; in the 
reduction of the fluoride a green coloration may be produced, whilst alkali 
hydroxides or ammonia precipitate blue or black titanic, hydroxide from the 
reduced solution. In contradistinction to niobie acid the green coloration 
is also produced in a solution of the potassium double fluorides slightly 
acidified with hydrochloric acid. In very strong hydrochloric acid solution 
niobie acid is rapidly reduced (rf. p. 210, 5 (e)). Hydrosulphuroiis acid , a 
solution of which is obtained by the action of granulated zinc upon an 
aqueous solution of sulphur dioxide, or its sodium salt (Xa 2 S 2 0 4 l, 2 also 
produce a violet or red coloration even in very dilute solutions ; the colour¬ 
ing matter is not extracted from these by shaking with ether (R. Frcsenius, 
r l'/cxtsch. anal Client., 24, 410). The reaction proceeds, as shown in the 
following equation, from left to right in acid solutions, and from right to 
left in alkaline, solutions, and may thus not take place at all in the latter 
(Brunck :| ). 

2Ti( Vf Na 2 S 2 0 4 ^2TiCl.,-f 2NaCl+2SO, 

Similar reactions, occasionally differing, however, in the colour of the result¬ 
ing products, are also given by niobium, molybdenum, vanadium, and 
tungsten compounds (rf. the respective sections). The solutions produced 
by such reductions have themselves very strong reducing powers, e.g. 
bleaching indigo. 

11. Alkali phosphate dissolves titanium dioxide with difficulty in the 
point of the outer blowpipe Hame forming a colourless glass, but it dissolves 
it freely and easily in that part of the outer llaine in front of the inner point. 
If the transparent bead is again introduced into the point of the outer flame 
it becomes turbid, if sufficiently saturated , and on continuing the heating with 
the blowpipe, titanium dioxide separates in microscopic crystals in the form 
of anatase (G. Rose). According to A. Knop the crystals consist of 
titanium phosphate, but according to G. Wunder they are rhmnbohedral 
crystals of sodium titanium phosphate. When the beat! is introduced into 
a strong reducing flame it appears after some time yellow while hot, red 
yhilo semi-cold, and violet when cold. The reduction is facilitated by the 
addition of a little tin. On adding*a small amount of ferrous sulphate the 

1 Cf. Faber, Zeitsch. anal. Cheat., 46, 277, where other literature on 
hcxavalent titanium is mentioned. 

2 Cf. footnote to heading Sec. 102. 


3 Ann. d. Chem.., 346, 283. 
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bead obtained appears blood-red in the reducing flame. In the oxidation 
area of the Bunsen flame the phosphate bead is coloured either not at all or 
only a faint yellow tint—when cold it appears colourless or pale violet. 
In the reduction area the bead is yellow while hot, and on cooling changes 
successively to yellowish-green, olive-green, faint violet, and violet. The 
reduced bead showsna much more pronounced coloration than the oxidised 
bead when cold. The addition of tin promotes the production of the 
reduction colorations. Borax beads are only faintly coloured by consider¬ 
able quantities of titanium (Lutz, Zeitsch. anal. Chew., 47, 21). 

12. If a substance containing titanium is fused with .s odium carbonate 
on a loop of thin platinum wire in the inner flame of a Bunsen burner, which 
has been made somewhat luminous, and heated until all the sodium has 
volatilised, the copper-red compound titanium ajtiuide ndnde, 3Ti 3 N 2 
-j-TiC 2 N 2 , is formed through the action of the cyanogen m the gas 
(Liideking). 

13. For the detection of titanium in minerals about 0T grin, of the finely 
powdered substance may be fused with 0 2 grin, of sodium f uorule and 
3 grms. of sodium hydrogen sulphate. On treating the fused mass with cold 
water the titanic acid is obtained in solution and may be detected therein, 
e.g. as described in 9 (A. Noyes). As a rule, in the analysis of silicates, the 
titanium dioxide is present in the separated silicon dioxide. In such cases 
the residue may be fused with potassium hydrogen sulphate either directly 
or after removal of the silicon dioxide by heating it with hydrofluoric and 
sulphuric acids, the fused mass dissolved in cold water, and the solution 
tested with hydrogen peroxide. Silicates, e.g. refractory materials, may also 
be fused with sodium peroxide in an iron crucible (see 9, conclusion). 
Knecht 1 has suggested heating the mixture of silicon dioxide and titanium 
dioxide with a little dilute hydrochloric acid (1:1) and zinc foil, and then 
after some time adding the solution to a hot aqueous solution of about 
0*5 grm. of Rochelle salt which has been tinted blue with indigo solution. 
In the presence of titanium the liquid is decolorised. The test is rendered 
still more sensitive by using a very dilute solution of methylene blue instead 
of the solution of Rochelle salt and indigo. Titanium iron may be decom¬ 
posed cither by fusion with potassium hydrogen sulphate and extracting 
the fused mass with water, or, as proposed by Hempel, 2 by fusion in a silver 
crucible with 4 parts of sodium peroxide. When the mass is extracted 
with hot water the residue will contain all the titanium dioxide together 
with ferric oxide. When it is introduced without washing into a platinum 
crucible, concentrated sulphuric acid added, and the mixture evaporated 
nearly to dryness, the whole of the titanium oxide will be dissolved. On 
cooling the liquid and pouring it into a large volume of cold water a clear 
solution is obtained. 

14. The spark spectrum and the arc spectrum of titanium show numerous 
well-marked lines, which enable titanium to be readily identified (as a small 
admixture) in the presence of other substances* For particulars concerning 


1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 47, 420. 


2 Ibid., 34, 71. 
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the most important lines, cf. Meyer and Hauser, Die Analyse der sells tun 
Krden, p. 135. 

15. For the microchemical detection of titanium, see Hausiiofer, Mihro- 
skopiscke Reahioncn, p. 130; Behrens-Kiey, Mikrochemische Analyse, 
3rded., p. 108. 

Sec. 53. '* 

■ 10. Tantalum, Ta, 181-5. 

1. Tantalum is a platinum-grey, very ductile metal, which is penta- 
valent in its stable compounds, but also occurs in tctravalent form. The 
specific gravity of tantalum wire is given as 16‘f>; the melting point is 
2850°. In nature tantalum almost always occurs in association with 
niobium in numerous minerals which are widely distributed, but only in 
small quantities, and must be regarded us salts of niobie acid and tantalic 
acid. The most important of these are ferrous salts of metaniobic or 
metatantalic acids, and are known as liiobitc (columbite) or tantalite, 
according to which of the two acids predominates. The niobates and 
tantalates of the rare earths, which are also important, have already been 
mentioned above. 

Fusion with potassium hydrogen sulphate is the best method of decom¬ 
posing niobite and tantalite ; on boiling the fused mass with water a residue 
of impure niobie and tantalic acid is left. 

2. Tantalum peroxide, Ta 2 0» (tantalic anhydride), is formed on igniting 
the hydrogel of tantalic acid ; it is pure white even w hen heated, but when 
contaminated with a small amount of niobium pentoxide it becomes yellow 
on ignition, the colour disappearing again on cooling. When heated in the 
air the infusible oxide is stable and gradually f becomes crystalline; its 
specific gravity depends upon the duration of the ignition, but is about 
7*5. When strongly heated in hydrogen or carbon monoxide it is reduced 
to a dark coloured tetroxido, which is reconverted into the pentoxide when 
ignited in the air at a red heat. Tantalum pentoxido is insoluble in acids, 
with the exception of a mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid, hydro¬ 
fluoric acid, and of very strong (70 per cent.) liydrolluoric acid, which 
dissolve it on heating; it is soluble in fused potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
but on boiling the fused mass with water complete separation of the tantalic 
acid takes place, this residue still containing adsorbed sulphuric acid, which 
cannot be removed by washing, but only by ignition with ammonium 
carbonate. This distinguishes it from titanium, which when fused with 
potassium hydrogen sulphate and treated with cold water is soluble, but 
the method does not effect a complete separation, since titanium, niobium, 
and tantalum always have a reciprocal influence upon each other in solution, 
poly-acids or tho like being formed. Tantalum peroxide is amphoteric in 
its behaviour, showing considerably tendency to acid formation, whilst the 
cations Ta* " aro stable, though not very decidedly so, in solutions of the 
salts. 

3. Tantalates. Tantalum pentoxide behaves towards alkalis as j-he 
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anhydride of a weak acid. Alkali tantalates are formed by fusing the 
pentoxide with alkali hydroxides or carbonates, and are usually soluble 
in water, whilst all other tantalates are insoluble. The alkali salts, only 
some of which have been more fully investigated, are either metatantalates 
or compounds of poly-acids of the type H 8 Ta 8 0, # . Orthctantalates and 
pyrotantalates are of frequent occurrence in nature, especially as ferric, 
cerium, and yttrium salts. Sodium hexalanlalate , Na 8 Ta fl 0 1B .25H a 0, is of 
analytical importance, and is used for the separation of tantalum from 
niobium ; 1 it is obtained as a residue extracting the products'of the fusion 
with sodium carbonate or hydroxide ; it is only sparingly soluble in water 
(1: 493 at 15°; 1: 162 at 100°), and is insoluble in sodium carbonate or 
sodium hydroxide solution. The corresponding potassium salt is fairly 
soluble in water. Hence potassium hydroxide is preferable for the fusion 
of tantalum pentoxide. All alkali tantalate solutions undergo pronounced 
hydrolytic dissociation; the addition of acid produces a precipitation of 
tantalic acid hydrogel; on standing for some time they become turbid 
through the separation of acid salts. When dialysed they yield a pure, 
decidedly stable tantalic acid sol, which is precipitated by means of electro¬ 
lytes, and especially by means of dilute sulphuric acid or sulphur dioxide. 
Carbon dioxide precipitates tantalic acid gel immediately, whilst it does not 
precipitate niobic acid sol until after some time. 2 Tantalic acid hydrogel 
is soluble in dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acids, incompletely soluble in 
the concentrated acids, but readily soluble in hydrofluoric acid and alkali 
fluoride solutions ; when freshly precipitated it dissolves in alkali hydroxide 
solution, but not in ammonia solution. Speaking generally, the conditions 
of solubility depend largely upon the previous treatment, tho degree of 
dryness, etc. It forms readily soluble heteropoly-aeids with oxalic acid 
(oomplex compounds), in consequence of which it dissolves when boiled 
with a concentrated solution of oxalic acid, and in the presence of oxalato 
ion only incomplete precipitation takes place by hydrolysis from an acid 
solution. Other hydroxy acids and polyvalent alcohols have a similar 
action ; for example, freshly precipitated tantalic acid gel is readily solublo 
in a mixture of potassium hydroxide and mannitc solution. 

4. Tantalum mils. Salts of tetravalent tantalum arc not known with 
certainty ; those of pentavalent tantalum undergo pronounced dissociation 
in aqueous solution. 

Tantalum pentachloride, Ta01 5 , is formed by heating the metal or a 
mixture of the oxide with carbon above 200° in a current of dry chlorine, 
or more simply by heating the oxide in absolutely dry carbon tetrachloride 
or sulphur monochloride vapour. It is a yellow, solid, crystalline mass, 
which melts at 211°, and can be sublimed; it is decomposed by water, 
with the separation of tantalic acid, is completely solublo in sulphuric acid, 
almost completely in hydrochloric acid, and is partially soluble in potassium 
hydroxide solution. Acids bring about solution by checking the hydrolysis,' 

1 Weiss and Landecker, Zntsch. anor/jan. Chern.., 64, 65; Wedekind and 
Maass, Zeitsch. awjew. Chern. , 23, 2314. 

2 Cf. Hauser and Lewite, Zeitsch. angtw. Cheni., 25, 100. 
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and potassium hydroxide by the formation of tantalate ion. If the tanta¬ 
lum pentoxido contains titanium dioxide, titanium tetrachloride, which is 
volatile and fumes strongly on exposure to the air, is produced during the 
preparation of the chloride. Tantalum does not form an oxychloride. 

When tantalic acid is dissolved in hydrofluoric acid Uintah hydrofluoric 
acid is produced; on adding potassium ion the salt tantalum potassium 
fluoride, crystallising in rhombic needles, is obtained. Tlfiis it--only sparingly 
soluble in water (1 : 200 at 15°), and is particularly important for the separa¬ 
tion of niobie acid. Corresponding alkali tantalum fluorides are abo 
produced by fusion with alkali hydrogen Jluoride. When the aqueous 
solution is boiled, an insoluble basic salt, (Ta 4 0 5 K 14 )K 4 , separates. This is 
a most certain reaction for tantalum (Marignac). Potassium tantalum 
fluoiide is scarcely volatile when heated, and its solutions after acidification 
with sulphuric acid may, therefore, be evaporated, and the residue ignited 
without loss, since concentrated sulphuric acid causes separation of 
tantalum pentoxido. 

5. Reactions of an acidified solution containing tantalic acid. 

(a) Ammonia and Ammonium Sulphide precipitate tantalic acid gel. 

Hydroxy acids or polyvalent alcohols (tartaric acid, mannitol) inhibit 

the precipitation, and cause freshly precipitated gel to redissolve in presence 
of excess of alkali (suitable method for the purification of tantalic acid gel 
from ferric oxide, lead sulphate, etc.). 

(b) When a solution containing excess of hydrofluoric acid is boiled an 
insoluble basic salt is precipitated (Marignac). 

(r) GaU-nut tincture produces a light brown coloration, but only after 
acidification in the case of alkaline solutions. 

(d) Potassium ferrocyamde produces a yellow coloration, which, however, 
does not appear in the presence of arsenic acid, oxalic acid, or hydroxy 
acids. 

(c) A reduction (and change in colour) is not produced by zinc in acid 
solution. (Distinction from titan ah' and niobate ions.) 

(/) Hydrogen peroxide does not produce a yellow coloration (distinction 
from titanate, cerium, and niobate ions); the resulting colourless pertitanate 
is readily soluble, so that a mixture of sulphuric acid and hydrogen peroxide 
always dissolves tantalic acid gel without difficulty. (Method to be used for 
separation from lead sulphate.) 

6. Alkali phosphate dissolves tantalum pentoxido in the outer flame 
forming colourless beads, which have also the same, appearance while hot, 
remain the same in the inner flame, and do not become blood-red on the 
addition of ferrous sulphate. (Distinction from titanium dioxide.) 

7. The microchemical detection of tantalum is based upon the observa¬ 
tion of the minute crystals in which potassium tantalum fluoride, and 
sodium tantalate can be obtained (Hohrens-Kley, Mikrochemische Analyse , 
3rtl ed., p. 143 ; Haushofer, Mikroskopische Reaktionvn , p. 104). 
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Sec. 54. 

11. Niobium, Nb, 93*5. 

1. In the pure condition niobium is a manganese-grey, fairly ductile 
metal having a specific gravity of 12*7, and molting at 19d0°. It occurs 
in its compounds in the di-, tri-, tetra-, and pcntavalcnt condition, but 
only pentavaleiit niobium is of essential importance. With regard to its 
occurrence and the decomposition of niobium minerals reference may be 
made to the statements about tantalum, in association with which it is 
almost always found. 

2. Niobium penloiiik, Nb 2 0 3 , is white, can bo obtained in crystalline 
form, and when heated becomes transitorily yellow. (Distinction from 
tantalum pentoxido.) rtsspeeilio gravity is 4*53. (Distinction from tantalum 
pentoxide and moans for the approximate estimation of the relative amounts 
of both oxides in admixture.) When strongly ignited in hydrogen it yields 
black niobium tetroxide, Nb 2 () 4 , whilst when fused with magnesium it is 
converted into the trioxide, Nb 2 0 3 . The conditions of solubility and 
chemical properties of niobium pentoxide correspond to those of tantalum 
pentoxide given above, and accordingly niobium is also amphoteric in its 
behaviour. 

3. Niobates in their general behaviour and mode of formation are 
completely anologous to the corresponding tantalates. When the product 
of the fusion with sodium carbonate is extracted a residue of sodium 
metaniobatc, XaNb0 3 .3H 2 0, is left; this is more than twice aa soluble 
(1: 200 at 15°, l : 75 at 100 ) as the corresponding sodium hexatantalatc 
formed under the same conditions, so that a method of separation may bo 
based on this difference in solubility. Niobie acid sol may be distinguished 
from tantalic acid sol by only being precipitated by carbon dioxide after a 
considerable time. The greater stability of niobie acid sol is also shown 
by the fact that the hydrogel is less readily precipitated on the addition of 
dilute acids, and that after precipitation it is more aolublo in concentrated 
acids than tantalic acid hydrogel. When absolutely pure niobie acid is 
fused with potassium hydrogen sulphate, and the mass dissolved in water, 
a sol, which is not coagulated even on long-continued boiling, is obtained 
(Meyer and Hauser, loc. cit ., p. 183), but the presence of a small amount 
of tantalic acid causes the precipitation of a granular, sparingly soluble 
gel containing adsorbed sulphuric acid, and this is usually obtained on 
extracting with water the product of the fusion with potassium hydrogen 
sulphate, since the two acids nearly always occur in association. In the 
complete absence of tantalic acid the precipitation of niobie acid gel may 
be effected by the introduction of sulphur dioxide. 

4. Niobium salts closely resemble tantalum salts in their general 
behaviour, the principal points of difference being as follows : Niobium 
pentoxide, which forms yellow prismatic needles, melting at 194° and 
boiling at 240’5°, is prepared in the same way as tantalum pentachloride, 
but thero is also simultaneously formed an oxychloride NbOClg, which 
sublimes at 400° without melting; this volatile basic chloride is also 
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formed by heating the pcntoxido, Nb 2 0 6 , with vapours of the pentachlorido 
or in a current of hydrogen chloride. When NbCI 6 vapours are passed 
through a red-hot tube they are decomposed into chlorine and black non¬ 
volatile vapours of niobium trichloride, NbCl 2 , which are not decomposed 
by water. Niobium pcntachloride is decomposed by water, niobic acid 
being separated, and more or less niobium ion, according to the conditions, 
being dissolved. When boiled with hydrochloric acid and subsequently 
treated with water, both the chloride and oxychloride yield clear solutions, 
which do not give a precipitate with sulphuric acid in the cold. (Distinction 
from the solutions of the corresponding tantalum salts, which are readily 
precipitated.) 

Normal potassium niobium fluoride, K 2 (NbF 7 ), is produced on adding 
potassium ion to a solution of niobic acid in hydrolluoric* acid containing 
an excess of the latter acid; the salt is somewhat more soluble than the 
corresponding tantalum compound K 2 (TaF 7 ), which is isomorphous witli 
it. Solutions containing less hydrofluoric acid yield potassium niobium 
oxyHuoride, K 2 (Nb()F 5 ).H 2 0, which crystallises in nacreous plates and is 
soluble in 12‘5 parts of water. A method of separation might be based on 
the considerable difference in solubility of potassium titanium fluoride 
(1 : 90 at 15 ’) and potassium tantalum fluoride (l : 200 at 12 J ), if it were 
not for the fact that the two salts crystallise isomorphously, which makes 
a complete separation in this way impossible. When solutions of potas¬ 
sium niobium oxyHuoride are boiled, more strongly basic but, as a rule, 
more soluble compounds are formed by hydrolysis (important distinction 
from tantalum) ; after 12 hours’ boiling, with renewal of the evaporated 
water, Kruss and Nilson 1 obtained a deposit of microcrystalline niobium 
dioxyfluoride. When a boiling, very dilute solution of niobium in hydro¬ 
fluoric acid is treated with dilute potassium hydroxide solution until the 
colour of red litmus paper begins to change, and tho neutralisation com¬ 
pleted with ammonia, niobic acid gel is completely precipitated. (Distinction 
and method of separation, though only an incomplete one, from titanium, 
Dcmorcay.*) 

5. R uctions of an acidified solution containing niobic acid. 

(а) Ammonia and ammonium sulphide give a precipitate of niobic 
acid hydrogel containing adsorbed ammonia. 

(б) Potassium fcrrocyanide produces m solutions of niobic acid a yellowish* 
white precipitate, the formation of which is prevented by arsenic, oxalic, 
tartaric, and citric acids, owing to these acids forming complex compounds* 

(c) Oall-nut tincture produces an orange-red colorationin acid solutions 
of niobic acid, but the presence of even a small amount of tantalum masks 
the colour. 

(d) Potassium thiocyanate, and zinc and hydrochloric acid give a per- 

1 lkr., 20, 1089. # 

2 Jahresber. Fortschr. Ghem, 1885, 1929. 

3 With regard to the colour reactions with morphine, etc., mentioned by 

Levy, which are stated to be given by niobio and tautalic acid as well as 
by titanic acid, see the remarks on titanic acid in 8. • 

H 
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manent golden-yellow coloration with solutions of niobic acid. (Distinc¬ 
tion from tantalio acid and titanic acid, Pennington. 1 ) 

(e) Redwing agents [e.g. zinc or tin in hydrochloric or sulphuric acid 
solution) produce blue or brown colorations through the formation of 
compounds of lower stages of oxidation, in the presence of fluorides no 
coloration is usuai:%ohtaiiied, on lug to the formation of complexes. Zinc 
and concentrated hydrochloric acid, however, immediately produce a 
brownish-violet coloration in a boiling solution of potassmin niobium 
oxyfiuoride, and this may also he used for a colorimetric estimation^ 
niobium. Titanic acid under the same conditions only produces a faint 
green coloration after a considerable time, and thus, if present, a largo 
quantity may interfere with the reaction. (Mast certain list for niobium.) 

(/) Hydrorji n pirai idc gives a yellow coloration w lib niobic acid hydrate, 
owing to the formation of pennobu- acid. The hydrochloric acid solution 
of niobic acid, when treated with hydrogen peroxide and allowed to stand, 
gives a yellow precipitate of pci niobic acid. Potassium niobium oxy- 
fiuoride, (K 2 XI>OP 5 .H 2 0), when treated in hot aqueous solution with 
hydrogen peroxide yields a white precipitate of potassium tiuoroperniobate, 
(Nb0 2 F 3 .2KF.H./)), in the form of white scales. This compound gives 
a yellow coloration when treated with sulphuric acid m the presence of 
hydrogen peroxide. (A very sensitive reaction even in the presence of 
much tantalum.) Melikow and Jeltschamnow, Chun. Zcnlnilbt., 1905. 1., 
1276. 

(j) Potassium ferrocyanide produces a yellowish-white precipitate, the 
formation of which is not prevented by arsenic, oxalic, tartaric, or citric 

acids. 

(h) Gall-nut extract produces an orange-red coloration. 

(») Alkali phosphate dissolves niobium pentoxide readily, forming in 
the outer flame a bead, which so long as it is hot is colourless, whilst the 
bead obtained in the inner flame has a violet-blue or brown colour, accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of the oxide added, and is red after the addition of 
ferrous sulphate. 

(i) The nacru-chemmd deled ion of niobium is based upon the production 
of minute crystals of sodium niobatc (Hausliofer, Mikrosknpisr.he Reaktionen, 
p. 104 ; Behrens-Kley, Mikrochemische Analyse, 3rd cd., p, 141). 


Sec. 65. 

Summary and Remarks on Rare Members of Crimp III. 

The separation of the rare members of the third group from one another 
and from aluminium chromium and members of the fourth group, which 
separate simultaneously w ith them in the course of the analysis, is described 
in Chapter III. of the second part of this book (No. 60), where it is shown 
how they may be separated in the form of #ub-groups. In this section, 
therefore, it is only necessary to give the most important methods for the 

1 J. Amc.r. Client, Sue., 18, 38. 
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separation of the members of the different sub-groups from one another, so 
far as this is possible, by means of ordinary qualitative analysis, whilst 
reference may be made to the information given in the preceding sections 
in deciding as to which other elements the individual reactions might also 
apply. It may once more be emphasised that a number of these rare 
elements cannot be separated all from the others, *or detected in their 
presence by the ordinary method of qualitative analysis. 

1. Earth,metal acids. The mixture of The three gels of titanic, niobic, 
aryl tantalic acids, as obtained by fusion with alkali hydrogen sulphate'., 
dissolving the fused mass iu water and boiling the solution, 1 is washed 
with water slightly acidified with sulphuric acid and containing a little 
sulphur dioxide. If, as may be the case, in the examination of the product 
of the fusion of a mil feral with potassium hydrogen sulphate, it is necessary 
to remove admixed gangue or incompletely decomposed particles, either of 
the following methods may he used: (a) Tin* substance is treated with a 
mixture of equal parts of 10 per cent, sulphuric arid and ft pei cent, hydrogen 
peroxide, whereby tin* gels of the three earth metal acids (and also any 
ferric oxide, stannic oxide, tungstic acid, and zirconium oxide present) are 
dissolved, the solution is filtered, and the three gels re precipitated by boiling 
from the filtrate which has been gr< atly diluted and treated with sulphur 
dioxide ; or (b) The freshly precipitated gels are dissolved off the filter by 
means of an alkaline solution of manmte (1ft to 20 per cent KOH, 10 per 
cent, of mnnnitc). Any traces of ferric and lead ions in the filtrate are 
precipitated from the alkaline solution by means of ammonium sulphide, 
and the three earth metal acids are then reprecipiluted In boiling the 
solution after acidification with sulphuric acid and the addition of sulphur 
dioxide. 

The following methods may he used for the separation of earth metal 
acid gels which have been freed in this way from impurities 1 : - 

A. Separation of Vila mum from Niobium and Tunlahnn. 

(а) The different capacity to undergo hydrolysis in sulphuric acid 
solution affords a means of separation, m which, however, only part of the 
niobic acid is precipitated in the cold, and invariably canics down with it 
some titanic acid. 2 

(б) The mixture of the three gels is dissolved in dilute hydrofluoric acid, 
and the solution, which should contain only a very small amount of free 
hydrofluoric acid (a huge excess materially increasing the solubility of the 
potassium tantalum fluoride) is boiled for a considerable time. The whole 
of the tantalic acid is left as basic double fluoride, (Ta 4 0 6 F 14 )K 4 , in the 
residue, whilst titanium and niobium double fluorides remain in solution. 

1 Complete separation of zirconic acid is not always effected by hydr »lysw 
on boiling the sulphuric acid solution. • Stmt and Franz (J . piakt. C'hctn., 108, 
75) obviate the simultaneous •precipitation of zirconic acid by treating the 
sulphuric arid solution with an equal volume of acetic acid and boiling it for 
8 to JO hours. 

2 Cf. Part Jl., Chap. Til., No. (it). 
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This method, which originated with Marignac, may be used both for the 
separation of small amounts of titanic acid from tantalic acid, and is also 
of primary importance for the separation of niobic and tantalic acids. 

(c) The mixture of the three acids is fused with sodium carbonate (also 
as suggested by Maiignac), whereby poly- or metatantalates, soluble in 
water, are fornjed, Whilst the titanic acid remains undissolved on treating 
the fused mass with water. The presence of the other two acids, however, 
reduces the insolubility of the titanic acid to some extent, so that this 
method, too, does not effect a complete separation. Nor does the addition 
of a little sodium nitrate to the clear mass, w'hcn in a state of uniform 
fusion (Weiss and Landeeker *), prevent a considerable quantity of titanic 
acid from dissolving, whilst, on the other hand, the residue of titanic acid 
invariably still contains niobic acid (Hauser and Lew He 

(J) The mixture is fused with four to live times its quantity of potassium 
carbonate, the mass dissolved in water at about 00°, and the solution treated 
with salicylic acid in the proportion of about three times the quantity of 
potassium carbonate used, and boiled for 2 to 4 hours, whereby the whole 
of the titanic acid is dissolved, whilst insoluble compounds of tantalum and 
niobium remain undissolved. By igniting the residue, fusion with potas¬ 
sium hydrogen sulphate, etc., both acids arc obtained in a fairly pure 
condition. 

(e) A method which is usually too involved, at all events for qualitative 
analysis, is that of Knop, :$ winch depends upon the greater volatility of 
titanium tetrachloride. If a current of carbon tetrachloride is made to 
act upon a mixture of the three earth metal acids, heated to redness in a 
quartz tube, the whole of the titanium tetrachloride (boiling point 135°) 
distils into a connected receiver when the end of the tube is heated to a 
suitable temperature, whilst the chlorides of niobium and tantalum, boiling 
at 240 5' and 241 (>° respectively, remain behind. 

B. Sepaiation of Einbivm and Tantalum from one. another. 

After removal of the titanic acid, so far as this is possible by the methods 
given in (a) to (</), or in eases where that acid is not present, the niobium 
may be separated from the tantalum as follows :— 

(a) The process outlined above in A ( b ), which is based on the insolubility 
of the basic potassium tantalum lluonde precipitated on boiling the solution, 
is a very trustworthy method. 

(b) A method is based on the sparing solubility in sodium carbonate 
solution of sodium kexatantalate, obtained by fusion of the mixture with 
sodium carbonate. In the process of Weiss and Landeeker, 4 as modified 
by Hauser and Lewite, the mixed acids arc fused with the smallest possible 
quantity of sodium carbonate and the fused mass taken up with a little hot 
water ; the greater part of the tantalum remains insoluble (as Na 8 Ta 6 CT 14 . 
25H a O), and is filtered off and washed with sodium hydrogen carbonate 

' Zcit-nh. anoryan. Chcm., 64, 65. 1 Zeitsrh. anyew. Chun., 25, 103. 

• 3 Zutsch. /. KrisUdloyrayhie, 1, 284. 1 Loc. cil. 
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solution. As the hexaniobate is not very soluble, considerable attention 
must be paid to the process of solution and washing, and even then the 
residue will invariably contain some niobate ; in order to separate this, at 
all events to some extent, the fusion should be repeated. The small amount 
of tantalic aenl remaining in solution may be precipitated as hydroxide by 
the introduction of carbon dioxide (Sec. 53, 3), but mast be filtered off not 
later than an hour after precipitation. 

For the Identification of the earth acid metals separated by the pre¬ 
ceding methods reference may be made to the reactions described in 
Secs. 52, 53 and 54, but it may be emphasised once more that the most 
trustworthy tost for tantalum is the precipitation of the double basic 
fluoride from a boiling solution (Sec. 53,4). Niobium may be detected 
with some degree of certainty in the presence of minute quantities of 
titanium by the behaviour of its potassium oxyfluoride towards zinc and 
concentrated hydrochloric acid (Sec. 54, 5 (e). This reaction is also much 
more trustworthy for its detection in the presence of tantalum than the 
different coloration obtained with gall-nut tincture (Secs. 53, 5 (r), and 
54, 5 (c). The yellow coloration obtained with hydrogen peroxide, which is 
described in detail in See. 52,!), affords a most certain reaction for titanium, 
whilst the colour leaction with ehromotiopie and, given in Sec. 52, 8, and 
that with pyrocatcehol are also extraordinarily sensitive 

2. The separation from aluminium, chromium, and beryllium, which 
are obtained together in one sub-group in the course of the analysis (r.f. 
Part II., Chap. 111., No. tit), 4 and 5), has already been dealt with above 
(Sec. 42), so far as concerns the two first. By taking advantage of the 
different behaviour of the potassium hydroxide solutions of the substances 
on boiling, it is possible, provided that the liquid is sufficiently dilute, to 
precipitate beryllium hydroxide and chromic hydroxide together, and to 
separate the former by means of one of the methods outlined in See. 42, 
which depend upon the oxidation of the chromic ion, followed by precipi¬ 
tation of tho beryllium ion as hydroxide. If the aluminium and beryllium 
ions are first separated together from chromium by oxidation of the latter, 
tho resulting aluminium and beryllium hydroxides may then he separated 
by means of the reactions described in detail in Sec. 43, 3, 4, 5, 7, and 9. 
The crystalline precipitate obtained with diammonium hydrogen phosphate 
affords the best means of identifying beryllium ion (Sec. 43, 5). 

3. Separation of ceria and yttria earth metals as oxalates. Their 
•separation from thorium on the one hand, and from zirconium , beryllium , 
alummiurn, and chromium, ami also from members of the fourth group on the 
other hand. 

In the analytical process all the members of the third and fourth group9 
arc obtained together in one precipitate. When this is dissolved in acid 
the ions of the eeria and yttria earth metals, together with thorium ion, 
may be precipitated from the solution (if necessary aft»*r separation of 
earth metal acids. Part II?, ('hap. III., No. 00, I) as oxalates, and tho 
members of the fourth group, together with aluminium, chromic, beryllium, 
and zirconium ions, obtained in solution. The thorium may be extracted 
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from the precipitate by means of hot ammonium oxalate solution (Part II., 
Chap. III., No. 60, 5). 

4. Separation from thorium (zirconium, tetravalent cerium, and 
titanium), from trivalent ceria earth metals, and from yttria earth 
metals. 

(a) Sodium thiosulphate, (b) potassium iodate in acid solution, and 

( c ) sodium hypophosphate precipitate thorium, zirconium, and ceric ions , 
and also titanium ion. f 

Simultaneous precipitation of ceric ion can usually be prevented l,iy 
previous reduction to the trivalent form. For the methods of separating 
thorium ion from the other ions simultaneously precipitated by these 
reagents, or of preventing the precipitation of these ions, reference may be 
made to the individual reactions in question in See. 4-F (especially f>). 

Scandium ion behaves like thorium in the thiosulphate reaction. It 
is also precipitated by potassium iodate, but the precipitate is soluble in 
nitric acid. 

(d) Hydrogen peroxide precipitates thorium ion from neutral and 
slightly acid solution, whilst it also precipitates zirconium ion more or less 
completely, according to the nature of the anion present. Ceric ion may 
be partly reduced to the trivalent condition and partly converted into the 
tetravalent condition. In the latter form it is precipitated as hydroxide 
by ammonia. 

5. The behaviour of the sulphates or double sulphates may afford a 
means of separating thorium ion from the ions of the other rare earth metals 
(Sec. 44, 7). On the other hand, the double sulphates may be used for the 
separation of the yttria and aria earth metals, and also for the separation 
of the individual members of these sub-groups, but the process is a pre¬ 
paratory one rather than a method of analytical separation. 

6. The double nitrates may be used in a process of fractional crystallisa¬ 
tion for purifying the different elements, but are not suitable for analytical 
separation in the ordinary meaning of the term. 

7. The separation of cerium from the rest of the ceria earths may be 
effected by methods based upon its conversion into the tetravalent form 
and the different reactions which it then gives [cf. 4). One of the following 
methods, for example, may be used for the oxidation and separation of 
cerium : 1 (a) The acid solution of the chlorides of the ceria earth metals 
is nearly neutralised, without, however, causing a permanent precipitate 
to be formed, a suflicient quantity of sodium acetate, and an excess of 
sodium hypochlorite added, and the whole boiled for some time; under 
these conditions ceric ion is precipitated as basic eerie acetate (which must 
be washed with sodium acetate solution (Popp and Erk), whilst the 
remainder of the ceria earth ions, with traces of ceric ion, remain in 
solution (Popp, Ann. Ghent. Phurw., 131, 360)). 

(b) The solution is treated with potassium hydroxide, the precipitate 
washed and suspended in potassium hydroxide solution, and a current of 

1 See also the detailed description in R. J. Meyer and Abegg’s Handbuch, 
Vq|. III., Part 1., p. 179 et seq. 
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chlorine introduced. Ceric hydroxide is left undissolved, whilst the other 
eeria earth metals dissolve as chlorides or hypochlorites (Nosander, Damour, 
and St. Clair Deville, Comples reiul ., 59, 272 ; cf also Drosbach, Ber., 35, 
1826). The residual precipitate is very impure, so that only by frequent 
repetition of the process can a complete separation be effected. The 
method may be of use, however, for the separation of small amounts of 
cerium. 

(c) Tho qiixture is dissolved in an excess of strong nitric acid, the 
sojution boiled with lead peroxide, and the resulting orange-yellow liquid 
evaporated to dryness. The rcsiduo is then heated until part of the acid 
has evaporated, treated with water, acidified with nitric acid, and the 
insoluble residue of basic ceric nitrate separated from the solution, which 
will contain all the Iifnthanum and didymium (Gibbs, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 
3, 396). In using this method it should be noted that the lead ion must 
be removed by means of hydrogen sulphide from both the residue and the 
solution before they are subjected to further treatment. According to 
Knorre the oxidation of the ceric ion is incomplete ; bismuth tetroxide and 
nitric acid oxidise it completely (Wagner and Muller). 

(d) The solution is treated, while continually stirred, with a solution 
of sodium peroxide in ice-water; the reddish-brown precipitate is washed 
by decantation with hot water, and, after the liquid has been drained off 
by suction, is dissolved in nitric acid. On adding ammonium nitrate the 
cerium may then be precipitated as eerie ammonium double nitrate (Mengel, 
Zeitsch. anorgan. ('hem., 19, 67). Pissarjewski recommends tho addition 
of hydrogen peroxide and of ammonia, both in the cold, to the acid solution ; 
this effects complete oxidation and on subsequent boiling of the liquid 
complete precipitation of the cerium as ceric hydroxide, which may then 
be treated as described above'. 

The presence of cerium may be detected by the yellow to red coloration 
of its compounds in all cases in which it occurs in the tetravalent form. 
If these colorations aro not directly visible in a substance which is only to 
be tested for cerium without separating it, oxidation by means of persul¬ 
phate in acid solution may be used, in addition to tho above-mentioned 
reactions, and the resulting ceric ion may then be recognised by its yellow 
coloration. 

For tho detection of small quantities of cerium it is advisable to employ 
the reaction described in (r/), by adding dilute ammonia solution to tho acid 
solution of the earth metals until a permanent precipitate is just formed, 
and then adding tho hydrogen peroxide. Under these conditions the 
precipitate of hydroxide, enriched by the partial precipitation of cerium, 
will show a distinct yellow coloration, whilst in tho absence of cerium it 
will have a bluish-white appearance. 

8. Neodymium and praseodymium and the other so-called “ coloured ” 
earth metals may be readily and certainly detected by means of their 
absorption spectra. 
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Fourth Group. 

Ions of the Heavy Metals, the Sulphides of which ace soluble in 
Acids. 

Members of frequent occurrence: Zinc, Manganese, Nickel, 
Cobalt, Iron (as ferrous and ferric ions). 

Members of less frequent occurrence: Uranium, Thallium, 
Indium, Gallium, Vanadium. 


Sec. 56. 

Characteristics op the Group. 

Position in the periodic system. —All the members of the fourth 
analytical group are pronounced heavy metals. Most of them occupy 
a place in the middle of the first great period, in which they directly 
follow one another from vanadium to gallium in a series interrupted 
only by chromium and copper; with gallium are associated the 
analogous higher members of the third group of the periodic system, 
indium and thallium. Lastly, uranium, which also belongs to the 
fourth analytical group, occupies a position in the periodic system 
far removed from the others, but from an analytical point of view, 
however, only the properties of the, cation VO* are of importance, 
and these agree closely with those of the rest of the ions of the group. 
In accordance with their position in t he periodic system the members 
of frequent occurrence all show great similarity in their behaviour. 
They all occur mainly in a divalent form, in which they are also so 
positive that they show only the slightest, if any, tendency towards 
hydrolysis. The individual members do not differ very greatly as 
regards their positive character. Manganese is the most strongly 
electro-positive, zinc the next, and then iron, cobalt, and nickel, 
which also are particularly close to one another in their order of 
tension. Zinc occurs only in the divalent form, and has an ampho¬ 
teric character, whilst the four others are only met with as cations 
in the divalent form. These four also occur in the trivalent form 
(iron in very important compounds). In this form they are slightly 
positive, show a tendency towards hydrolysis, and combine with 
oxygen to form anions. Manganese, iron, and to a ioss extent also 
cobalt and nickel, occur in still higher forms of valency, in which their 
tendency to combine with oxygen to form acid radicles is shown to 
a still more pronounced extent. In this respect vanadium closely 
resembles them. In the trivalent form they show many close 
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similarities with the members of the third analytical and periodic 
group, to which latter gallium, indium, and thallium also belong. 

The four metals which stand next to each other, manganese, 
iron, nickel, and cobalt, show in some cases a particularly pronounced 
tendency to form complexes, and in this rcspecj vanadium agrees 
with them. * 

Analytical character of the group.— The ions of the fourth 
analytical group are not precipitated by hydrogen sulphide in the 
presence of a considerable amount of hydrogen ions (i.e. from solutions 
which contain a sufficient quantity of free acid). Hydrogen sulphide 
precipitates the iops of the fourth group either not at all or in¬ 
completely, or only under very definite conditions completely from 
slightly acid or neutral solutions (in which hydrogen ions are formed 
through the decomposition of the metal salts by the hydrogen 
sulphide), but, on the other hand, hydrogen sulphide precipitates them 
completely from alkaline solutions, and alkali sulphide precipitates 
them from alkalim, or neutral solutions. 1 The resulting precipitates, 
hydrated sulphides , are insoluble in water, 2 some are easily soluble 
in dilute acids, and others (nickel and cobalt sulphide) are insoluble, 
whilst most of them are insoluble, sonic (nickel sulphide) under certain 
conditions slightly soluble or even completely soluble (vanadium 
sulphide) in solutions of alkali sulphides. 

The ions of the fourth group are, therefore, distinguished from 
those of the first group by the fact that they are precipitated from 
their solutions by ammonium sulphide; from those of the second 
group by the fact that they give precipitates with ammonium 
sulphide, whilst the ions of the second group are not precipitated, or 
are only precipitated in the presence of certain anions (e.g. phosphate 
ion), and then in the form of insoluble salts (phosphates, borates, etc.); 
and from the ions of the third group by the fact that the precipitates 
produced by ammonium sulphide are sulphides, and not (as in the 
case of aluminium ion, chromic ion, etc.) hydroxides. The hydroxides, 

1 Kor the very characteristic behaviour of vanadium, see See. OS, 4. It 
is doubtful whether gallium is really precipitated as sulphide, since it. is only 
precipitated simultaneously with other metals. Possibly it would be more 
correctly included ill the third group (<•/. See. 07). 

2 That is to say, practically insoluble, since their solubility is always still 
about a hundred times as groat as that of the sulphides of the fifth analytical 
gtoup ; on this fact depends the difference between the behaviour of the two 
groups in acid solution, in wljieh, in*the ease of the sulphides of the fourth 
analytical group, the extremely slight concentration of the S" ions is no longer 
sufficient to exceed the solubility product (c/. also the references quotod on 
p. 110, and Part II., Chap. III., No. 18 ; also p. 2H)). 
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carbonates and phosphates of the elements of the fourth group are 
insoluble in water. 

Special Reactions of thf. Members op Frequent Occurrence. 

Sec. 57. 

(a) Zinc, Zn. 05-37. 

1. Zinc if divalent. It has a specific gravity of 0 0 to 7'2, and 
melts at about 419°. In the metallic condition it is bluish-white, 
highly lustrous, and when exposed to the air becomes coated with a 
thin layer of basic zinc carbonate. It is of medium hardness, ductile 
between 100° and 150°, but otherwise more or less brittle : it readily 
melts on charcoal in the blowpipe flame, and afterwards boils (boiling- 
point 929°), and burns with a bluish-green flame, producing white 
fumes in the air, and coating the charcoal with oxide. Pare, zinc 
is scarcely soluble in dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, but 
dissolves in very dilute nitric acid with the evolution of nitrous oxide, 
and in concentrated nitric acid with the evolution of nitric oxide. 
Impure zinc, or zinc in contact with metals of similar electrolytic 
solution tension, dissolves in dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, 
with the evolution of hydrogen, Zn-f2H=Zn-flR; for example, 
Zn-fH 2 S04=ZnS0 4 -|-H2. Zinc is also soluble in solutions of 
alkali hydroxides, hydrogen being liberated and zincate ion formed, 
Zn+20H'—Zn( )" 2 -f H, ; for example, ZiH-2Na01L=Zii(0Na);>-|-Ho. 
Zinc is thus amphoteric. 

2. Zinc oxide, ZnO, and zinc hydroxide, Zn(OII) 2 , are usually 
white powders, insoluble in water, but readily soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric, nitric, and sulphuric, acids. Zinc oxide becomes lemon-yellow 
when heated, but turns white, again on cooling. When ignited before 
a blowpipe it becomes luminous and strongly incandescent. 

3. The salts of zinc are colourless or white, when the anion does 

not impart a colour; some are soluble in water, others in acids. 
The neutral salts, soluble in water, redden litmus in consequence of 
hydrolysis; the salts of volatile acids are, with the exception of 
zinc sulphate, which will stand gentle ignition to over 700°, readily 
decomposed when heated. Zinc chloride, which is volatile at a red 
heat, is a strongly hygroscopic deliquescent mass with a corrosive 
action. • 

4. Hydrogen sulphide does not precipitate zinc ion from its 
solutions, provided that they are acidified with a sufficient quantity 
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of a strong acid. If the amount of free acid is small, especially in 
the presence of alkali salts of weak acids (which repress the hydrogen 
ion concentration), a white precipitate of hydrated zinc sulphide, 
ZnS, is produced. The properties of this precipitate are described 
at the end of paragraph (5). Under suitable conditions the pre¬ 
cipitation is complete. Alkali hydrogen sulphates ‘only prevent 
the precipitation when present in large amount. The whole of the 
zin$ ion is precipitated from sufficiently dilute solutions acidified 
with weak acids [acetic and formic acids (Delffs, Hampe, Funke), 
thiocyanic acid (Zimmermarm), monoehloroaeetic acid (von Berg), 
succinic, acid (Alt aqd J. Schulze), or gallic acid (E. A. Lewis)], and 
also from very dilute sulphuric, acid solutions (E. C. Sullivan and 
W. Taylor, Zntsch. anal. Chem ., 49, 597). From neutral solutions, 
according to the nature, of the anions present, the zinc is precipitated 
either incompletely or completely, the latter being the case when 
the solution contains a sufficient quantity of an alkali salt of a 
weak acid (e.y. sodium acetate). Heating to 50°-60° promotes the 
separation. 

All these conditions in connection with this and the following members 
of the fourtli group nmy he explained by the fact that when through 
the presence of many H - ions the dissociation of the weak acid, hydrogen 
sulphide, is strongly repressed, sufficient S" ions no longer remain in the 
solution to reach or exceed the solubility product [Zn**]. [S' 7 ]— K, not¬ 
withstanding the high Zn*' concentration. With regard to the reaction 
equation Zir*--•HaS'^ZnST2H‘. it maybe pointed out that the course 
of the equation is from left to right or vice-versa, and that hence all the 
conditions whic h reduce the concentration of the J I* ions, and correspondingly 
increase those of the S" anions, promote the formation and precipitation 
of zinc sulphide, whilst conversely the increase of K‘ ions, as by the addition 
of a strong acid, causes solution of the zinc sulphide already formed (cf. 
however the work of St. (dixelli, Zeitsch. aiiorg. Chem., 55, 297, in which 
it is shown that considerable retardation may occur in the production of 
equilibrium. There thus results a false equilibrium, whilst in the presence 
of catalysts such as ZnS, CuS, CdS, or after a very long time- some weeks 
—even in fairly acid solutions, pronounced precipitation of ZnS lakes place). 

d. Ammonium sulphide precipitates from alkaline and neutral 
solutions, and hydrogen sulphide from alkaline solutions, the whole of the 
zinc ion as a white precipitate of hydrated zinc sulphide. 1 Ammonium 
chloride has a considerable influence in promoting the separation. 

1 According to (ihxclli {IocpcU.), tLs is /3-zinc sulphide, which contains a 
larger proportion of water, and is about four times more soluble in water than 
a-zino sulphide, which is formed in acid solutions, and into which it is gradually 
converted. • 
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In the ease of very dilute solutions, the precipitate only separates 
after standing for a long time. It is not soluble either in excess of 
ammonium chloride solution, or of alkali hydroxide or ammonia solu¬ 
tions, whilst an excess of hydrogen sulphide or of alkali hydrogen 
sulphide produces a colloidal solution (L. IV. Jlcl'ay, Zcitscli. anal. 
Chem., 49, 598). It is dissolved by hydrochloric, nitric, and dilute 
sulphuric acids, but not by acetic and other weak acids. Occasionally 
the precipitate is slimy. This colloidal condition is not produced in 
the presence of alkali salts of strong acids, and heating has the same 
effect. 

6. Ammonium thioacetate solution does not produce a precipitate in 
acid solutions of zinc, but precipitates zinc sulphide from animoniacal 
solutions. Sodium thiosulphate does not give a precipitate 

7. Potassium and sodium hydroxides precipitate zinc hydroxide, 
ZnfOII )s,from solutions of zinc salts, in the form of a gelatinous white 
precipitate, which, especially when freshly precipitated, is readily 
and completely soluble as z incite ion, but with more difficulty after 
it bas stood for some time ( i.c. has undergone change). When these 
alkaline solutions are boiled they remain clear if concentrated, but 
if they are dilute nearly the whole of the zinc, hydroxide separates 
as a white precipitate;; Zinc hydroxide thus has the character both 
of a base and also, in the presence of strong bases, of an acid. The 
reaction Zn(01I)2+201T^Zn0' , .>-| 2HA1-—for example, Zn(0H) 2 
+2NaUH^tZn(0Na) 2 +2H 2 0 therefore proceeds from right to left 
in dilute solutions, and this is also the case when the liquid is boiled 
in the presence of a sufficient excess of alkali. Ammonium chloride 
produces in alkaline solutions containing only a very slight excess of 
potassium or sodium hydroxide a white precipitate of zinc hydroxide, 
which redissolves on the addition of more ammonium chloride (cf. the 
following paragraph), but no precipitate is produced by ammonium 
chloride in solutions which contain a larger amount of potassium or 
sodium hydroxide. (Distinction from aluminium ion.) 

8. Ammonia also produces in solutions of zinc salts, when they 
do not contain a great excess of free acid (i.e. show a smaller hydrogen 
ion concentration), a precipitate of zinc hydroxide, which is readily 
soluble in excess of the precipitant. A concentrated solution becomes 
turbid when mixed with water. When a concentrated solution is 
boiled, part of the zinc hydroxide separates, whilst the whole of*it 
separates on boiling a dilute solution. Ammonium salts influence or 
prevent these precipitations. (The action of ammonium salts in this 
case is analogous to that described in the case of magnet ium ion 
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(pp. 34,149), hut the formation of complex ions has also to he taken 
into consideration here.) 

9. Sodium carbonate produces a precipitate of basic zinc car¬ 
bonate, insoluble in excess of the precipitant. The composition of 
the precipitate varies with the concentration and temperature of the 
solution, and, the extent to which the precipitant predominates. 
Ammonium salts in large, excess prevent, its formation. 

,10. Ammonium carbonate precipitates the same compound as 
sodium carbonate, and the precipitate re-dissolves on the addition 
of more, ammonium carbonate. On boiling the diluted solution a 
white precipitate is obtained. Ammonium salts influence or prevent 
this precipitation. 

Notes to 3, 7 to 10 : If solutions of zinc salts contain non-volatile 
organic, acids the precipitation by alkali hydroxides and carbonates 
is affected or prevented, owing to the formation of complex ions; 
sugar, however, does not prevent the precipitation 

Sodium peroxide or hydrogen peroxide, bromine, and other oxidis¬ 
ing agents, cannot precipitate zinc from alkaline solutions of zinc 
salts, or alter the zinc ion, since zinc only occurs in the divalent 
condition. This enables the zinc ion to he separated from the ions 
of oxidisable metals (manganese, nickel, cohalt, bismuth). The 
precipitate, however, is not quite free from zinc. 

11. Barium carbonate does not precipitate zinc carbonate in 
the cold from aqueous solutions of zinc salts,with the exception of 
zinc sulphate. 

12. Potassium cyanide gives a white precipitate of zinc cyanide, 
Zn(0N) 2 . This is soluble in excess of the precipitant, a complex 
anion being formed, Zu(ON)" 4 ; Zn* , -(-2CN / Zn(0N) a ; Zn(CN) 2 
+2(.‘N'=Zn(CN)" 4 ; for example, Zn('l 2 -f2K(-N--Zn(CN) 2 +2KCl ; 
Zn(CN) 2 d-2KC , N”-Zn(CN) 4 Ko. If the excess of potassium cyanide 
is not too great, potassium or sodium sulphide precipitates hydrated 
zinc sulphide immediately from this solution, whilst hydrogen 
sulphide or ammonium sulphide precipitates it slowly and incom¬ 
pletely. 

13. Potassium ferrocyanide 1 gives a gelatinous white precipitate 
of zinc ferrocyanide, Zn 2 Fe((’N) 6 , or of potassium zinc, ferrocyanide, 
Zn 3 K 2 [Fe(CN) 0 ] 2 , which is soluble in excess of the precipitant and 
sparingly soluble in hydrochloric acid. On treating this precipitate 
with bromine a deep yellow oxidation product is obtained (F. F. 

1 With regard to an analogous reaction with potassium cobaltocyanide, seo 
Sec. 00, footnote to 12. • 
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W erner, Zeitsch . anal. Chem., 51, 481). The precipitate with ferro- 
cyanide is also produced in a solution treated with tartaric acid and 
excess of ammonia solution. In the presence of even small amounts 
of proteins, potassium ferrocyanide produces in slightly acid solutions 
not a gelatinous but a llocculent precipitate. J. Brand recommends 
this reaction 'for the detection of traces of zinc ion in beer'. Only 
the non-occurrence of a precipitate, however, proves the absence of 
zinc ion, whilst further tests for zinc must be applied to any precipi¬ 
tate obtained (Chem. Zentralhl ., 1005, 11., 515). 

14. Potassium ferricyanide gives a brownish-orange yellow pre¬ 
cipitate of zinc ferricyanide, Zn 3 [Fe((’N) 6 | 2 , which is soluble in 
hydrochloric acid and in ammonia solution. 

15. Potassium periodate produces a white precipitate in aqueous 
solutions of zinc. The presence of ammonium chloride and ammonia 
prevents the formation of the precipitate in tin*, cold, or has an 
influence on its formation, when a large amount of zinc is present. 
When the solution is boiled the zinc ion separates (Stanley R. 
Benedikt, Chem. Zentralhl , 1906, L, 501). 

16. If an alkaline zincate solution is electrolysed in a very small 
electrolytic cell containing a copper wire 0T> mm. in diameter as 
cathode and a platinum wire as anode, with a voltage of 10, extremely 
minute quantities of zinc may be separated and recognised by the 
colour of the copper wire (\V. Neumann, Zeit*ch. anal, (diem., 49, 
597). 

17. When an alcoholic, or ethereal solution of resorcinol is added 
to an ammoniacal solution of a zinc salt, it gives a bright blue 
coloration; this is a sensitive reaction, but is only distinctive in the 
absence of cadmium, copper, cobalt, nickel, and manganous ions 
(A. del Campo Cerdan, ('hem. Zentralhl., 1909, II., 474). 

18. A zinc salt or a mixture of a zinc salt with sodium carbonate, 

exposed to the reducing flame o! the blowpipe, coats the charcoal 
with a filmy deposit of zinc oxide, which, so long as it is hot, is yellow, 
but becomes white on cooling. The formation of this is due to the 
fact that the reduced metallic zinc volatilises at the moment of its 
production and is re-oxidised on its passage through the outer flame. 
The depositof metal obtained, as described on p. 89, is black with a 
brownish outer film, whilst the oxide deposit is white and therefore 
invisible on porcelain. It may be dissolved in a little nitric acid and 
tested as described in 19. L t 

19. If zinc oxide or a zinc salt is moistened with a solution of 
cobaltonitrate and heated in the blowpipe flame, unfused coballi- 
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zincate , CoZn0 2 , which has a fine green colour (Rinmann’s green), is 
obtained. If therefore the deposit obtained as described in test 18, 
or the residue left by heating the substance in the oxidising flame, is 
moistened with cobalt solution and ignited, it appears green when 
cold. 

The*reaction may be made very sensitive by treating the solution 
of a zinc salt with a very small amount of a solution of a cobaltous 
salt (not sufficient to colour the liquid bright red), adding a slight 
excess of sodium carbonate, boiling and filtering the liquid, and 
igniting the washed precipitate on platinum fod. On powdering the 
residue the green colour may be easily and unmistakably recognised 
(Bloxam). Minute quantities of zinc may also be detected by means 
of this reaction by saturating a roll of filter paper with zinc solution, 
which has been treated with a little cobaltous nitrate, and igniting 
it in a holder of platinum wire. An excess of the cobaltous salt 
solution must be avoided, since otherwise the resulting black cobalto- 
cobalti-oxide masks the green coloration. 

20. With regard to the microchemical detection of zinc ion, see 
Haushofer, Mikrosivpiscltc Eeaklionen, p. 151 ; Behrens-Kley, 
Mikrochnnische Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 69; Schoorl, Ze.it sch. anal. 
Cfiem., 48, 224, 230 ; if. ('. Bradley, who recommends precipitation 
as zinc nitroprusside {('hem. Zentralbl., 1906, II., 1873); Pozzi- 
Eseot, who recommends the use of calcium zincate (Chrm. Zentralbl 
1907, II., 484). 


8 ec. 58. 

(b) Manganese, Mu, 541)3. 

1. Manganese occurs in the di-, tri-, tetra-, hexa- and liepta- 
valent forms. Of the compounds in the solutions of which it is 
present as cation only the manganous compounds (of divalent 
manganese) are stable. This section, therefore, deals mainly with 
the reactions of these. 

Metallic manganese is greyish-white, slightly lustrous, very hard 
and brittle. Its specific gravity is about 7’2, and its melting point 
about 1245° to 1260°. When not quite pure, it is rapidly oxidised 
in moist air and also in w r ater (with the evolution of hydrogen), 
and is disintegrated into a blackish-green powder. It is readily 
soluble in acids, forming solution% which contain manganous ion. 

2. Manganous oxide, MnO (manganese monoxide), is light green, 
whilst manganous hydroxide is white. The former burns with 
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incandescence when heated in the air, producing manganous manganic 
oxide, Mn 3 0 4 , whilst the latter rapidly absorbs oxygen from the 
air and is converted into brown hydrated manganous manganic 
oxide. Both are readily soluble in hydrochloric, nitric, and sul¬ 
phuric acids. 

The brownish-black manganic oxide, Mn 2 0 3 , manganous manganic 
oxide, Mn 3 0 4 , as also black manganese dioxide, Mn0 2 , dissolve when 
heated with hydrochloric acid, evolving chlorine, and forming 
manganous chloride, whilst when heated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid they yield manganous sulphate, and oxygen is liberated. 

Tri- and tetravalent manganese, corresponding to the two higher 
oxides mentioned, can also form anions in association with oxygen, 
so that salts are produced which are derived from manganic hydroxide 
and from the hydroxide of tetravalent manganese (manganile) acting 
as acids. All these compounds are decomposed by acids m such a 
way that, on the one hand, there are formed salts of those cations 
which were in combination with the anions containing the manganese, 
and, on the other hand, the same compounds are formed as are 
produced by the action of the acids upon manganic oxide and 
manganese dioxide. Little is known about the oxides of the hexa- 
and keptavalent manganese, Mn0 3 and Mn 2 0 7 , in the free condition. 
The green manganalcs, A' 2 Mn0 4 , and the red permanganates, /fMn() 4 , 
are derived from them. 

All the manganous oxides are converted into manganous manganic 
oxide, Mn 3 0 4 , when ignited in the air. 

3. The manganous sails are colourless or pink when the anion 
present does not impart a colour to them ; some are soluble in water, 
others in acids. The manganous salts of volatile acids are, as u rule, 
easily decomposed on ignition, but manganous sulphate can be 
heated to redness without decomposition. Solutions of the neutral 
manganous salts show a neutral reaction. The manganous ion has 
pronounced basic properties, and in many respects resembles mag¬ 
nesium ion and ferrous ion. In contradistinction to the conditions 
in the case of ion, manganous salts arc far more stable than the com¬ 
pounds of the trivalent very weakly basic manganic ion, which in 
aqueous solution undergo pronounced hydrolysis. 

4. Hydrogen sulphide does not produce a precipitate in acid 
solutions of manganous salts, even in the case of weak acids, such 
as acetic, formic, monochloroacetfc, and, succinic acids. No preci¬ 
pitate or, at most, a very incomplete one, is also produced in neutral 
solutions. 
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5. Ammonium sulphide precipitates from neutral and alkaline 
solutions, and hydrogen sulphide from alkaline solutions, the whole of 
the. manganese ion as hydrated manganous sulphide, MnS.ILO, which 
appears yellowish-white when present in small quantity, and pale 
flesh-coloured in larger quantities, becoming dark brown on exposure 
to the air through absorption of oxygen ; it is insoluble in ammonium 
sulphide and alkali hydroxide solutions, but dissolves readily in 
hydrochloric, nitric, and acetic acids. The separation of the preci¬ 
pitate, which is colloidal at first, is considerably promoted by the 
addition of a moderate quantity of ammonium chloride. It only 
separates from very/liluto solutions after they have been allowed to 
stand for some tame in a warm plats’. The precipitation is retarded 
by ammonium oxalate, and tartrate, and especially by ammonium 
citrate, which last also a licet s t he completeness of the separation. If 
ammonia and ammonium chloride are present, in considerable excess, 
the flesh-coloured hydrated precipitate is converted rapidly on boiling, 
but sometimes even in tin' cold, into the green crystalline manganous 
sulphide, 3 MiiS. 2II 2 0, which contains less water. Ammonium 
chloride influences or prevents this conversion. The presence of 
much free ammonia has an influence on the precipitation of man¬ 
ganous sulphide by ammonium sulphide (it may entirely prevent the 
precipitation by yellow ammonium sulphide containing polysulphides) 
(Classen, Zeitxe.lt. anal, ('hem., 8, 370). Solutions which contain much 
free ammonia must, therefore, first be neutralised with hydrochloric 
acid before adding the ammonium sulphide. 

6. Potassium and sodium hydroxide produce whitish precipitates 
of manganous hydroxide, which on contact, with the air become 
brownish and finally dark brown, owing to the manganous hydroxide 
absorbing oxygen from the, atmosphere, and being converted into 
manganous manganic tiydroxide and hydrated dioxide. Ammonia 
also precipitates manganous hydroxide, but the precipitate contains 
only about half of the. manganous ion present (c/I the analogous be¬ 
haviour of magnesium ion, pp. 34 and 149, and of zinc ion, Sec. 57,8). 
Ammonia and ammonium carbonate solution do not dissolve man¬ 
ganous hydroxide. Ammonium chloride, however, when added in 
sufficient quantity, completely prevents the precipitation of manganous 
salts from their solutions by means of ammonia, and partly prevents 
the precipitation by potassium or sodium hydroxide. In the case of 
precipitates already formed,• only those portions which have not yet 
been oxidised into a higher state of oxidation are dissolved by 
ammonium chloride solution. Ammoniacal solutions of divalent 

15 
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manganese become brown on exposure to the air, and yield a deposit 
of dark brown manganous manganic hydroxide. Even in the presence 
of ammonium chloride, solutions of manganous salts which have been 
treated with ammonia become turbid on exposure to the air, owing 
to the separation .of higher manganous oxides. If, however, the 
solution is first treated with hydroxylamine hydrochloride? (or a 
hydrazine salt) this oxidation is prevented, and the liqpid remains 
clear (Fiber, Zeitsch. anal. Cheni., 47, 671). Manganous manganic 
hydroxide is soluble in a solution of potassium hydrogen oxalate, 
forming a fine red solution containing a complex manganese oxalate 
ion. 1 t 

7. On treating a solution of a manganous salt with potassium or 
sodium hydroxide or ammonia and adding a solution of bromine or 
hydrogen peroxide, the whole of the manganese separates as brownish- 
black hydrated manganese dioxide, with a composition approximating 
MnO(OH) 2 . The separation is promoted by beat. Solutions of 
manganous salts which have been treated with sodium acetate also 
give a precipitate when heated with bromine. 

Sodium peroxide, acts in the same way. Persulphides, e.g. ammo¬ 
nium persulphate, give no precipitate in the cold, but on boiling the 
solution hydrated manganese dioxide is precipitated. In the 
presence of a small amount oj a silver salt oxidation to permanganate 
takes place, so that a violet coloration instead of a precipitate is 
produced. In making this test only a very minute quantity of silver 
salt must be used, very little free acid must be present, and it is 
best to allow the liquid to stand at a moderate temperature. In 
this form the reaction is very sensitive. If too much silver salt or too 
much nitric acid is present a brown coloration due to silver peroxide 
is produced, but this disappears on boiling the liquid, if much 
manganese is present a permanent precipitate of manganese dioxide 
is obtained, in addition to the red coloration (Marshall, Zeitsch. anal. 
Che.m., 43, 418). 

Notes to 6 and 7 : Non-volatile organic acids may ailect or even 
prevent the precipitation of hydrated manganous hydroxide or 
mangauese dioxide. Sugar influences or prevents the precipitation 
of the manganese as manganous hydroxide, hut not as hydrated 
manganese dioxide. 

8. Ammonium carbonate gives a white precipitate of manganese 
carbonate, MnC0 3 +H 2 0. Tho precipitation is complete after some 

1 This reaction has been recommended by Sacher for the detection of very 
$mall quantities of manganese (Chew. Zeii., 39, 319). 
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time, even in the presence of ammonium chloride. Potassium or 
sodium carbonate produces a white precipitate, which, according to 
the conditions, is hydrated manganous carbonate, manganous 
hydroxide, or a mixture of the two. In the freshly precipitated 
condition it is soluble in ammonium chloride solution ; it does not 
dissolve in excess of the precipitant. 

Guanidine carbonate behaves in the same way as ammonium 
cajhonate (Grossmann and Schiick, Chem. Zeil., 30, 1205). 

Note: Non-volatile organic acids influence or prevent the pro¬ 
duction of precipitates by potassium or sodium carbonate, and retard 
but do not prevent {he precipitation by ammonium carbonate. 

9. Barium carbonate does not precipitate manganous ion from 
aqueous solutions when digested with them in the cold. The only 
exception to the rule is manganous sulphate. 

10. Potassium cyanide produces a brownish-yellow precipitate of 
manganous cyanide, Mn(('N)», which turns brown in the air; it is 
soluble in excess of potassium cyanide solution, forming a yellow 
solution which contains the manganese in the form of manganous 
cyanide ion, Mn(CN)"" n . This ion is only stable in the presence of 
a considerable excess of potassium cyanide. When diluted the liquid 
becomes green owing to the formation of the ion Mn(CN)j. On 
boiling the diluted yellow solution the manganous cyanide ion is 
decomposed, manganous hydroxide being separated : 

Mn((JN)"" 6 +2H 2 0=6CN'+2H--| Mn(OII) 2 

Ammonium sulphide does not precipitate manganous sulphide in 
the presence of a large excess of potassium cyanide, but the precipi¬ 
tate is produced on heating the diluted solution. 

11. Potassium ferrocyanide produces a white precipitate of man¬ 
ganous ferroeymvide, Mn 2 Fe(CN),i, which dissolves with difficulty in 
hydrochloric acid. The precipitation also takes place from a freshly 
prepared ammoniacal solution of a manganous salt which has been 
treated with tartaric acid. (Distinction from ferrie ion, L. Blum.) 

12. Potassium ferricyanide produces a brown precipitate of 
manganous ferricyanide, Mn 3 [Fe(CN) 8 ].>, which is only slightly 
soluble in strong hydrochloric acid and insoluble in ammonia solution. 
When boiled with a large excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
the precipitate is decomposed and dissolves. 

13. When a small quantity of a solution of a manganous salt 
free from chloride is dropped on to lead peroxide, dilute nitric acid 
free from chloride added, and the mixture boiled and allowed to 
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settle, the liquid becomes deep red, owing to the formation of perman¬ 
ganate ion (Hoppe-Seyler'). 

14. Potassium Inornate produces, even in the cold, a violet colora¬ 
tion in a sulphuric acid solution of a manganous salt. Potassium 
chlorate and iodate do not give the reaction (Vitali, Client. Zentralbl., 
1898, II., 942). 

Potassium chlorate produces a precipitate of hydrated manganese 
dioxide on boiling a ml etc acid solution of a manganous salt. 

15. Potassium periodate produces immediately in solutions of 
manganous salts a dark red precipitate, or, in the case of very dilute 
solutions, only a red coloration. The precipitate is probably a man¬ 
ganous periodate. It is dissolved by hydrochloric acid, with the 
liberation of chlorine. Sodium hydroxide converts it immediately, 
and ammonia after some time, into black hydrated manganese 
dioxide. The reaction, which is very sensitive, is promoted by heat. 

16. When a manganese compound is dissolved in fuming hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and one or two drops of strong nitric acid or a small amount 
of a nitrate, chlorate, hypochlorite, chromate, or lead peroxide added, the 
solution, on heating, shows a greenish-black coloration, which dis¬ 
appears on continuing the heating, or on diluting the liquid. It 
depends upon the formation of manganese tetrachloride, MnCl 4 . 
Perchlorates, bromates, bromine, sodium peroxide, persulphates, 
red lead, and nitrites do not give the reaction (De Koninck, 
Zeitsch. anal. Client., 43,418). 

17. A solution of tclrmmthylditminodiphenylmcthane in twenty- 
times its quantity of 10 per cent, acetic acid gives a blue coloration 
with manganese dioxide. The reaction is very sensitive (Trillat, 
Chem. Zentralbl., 1903, II., 68). The author uses the reaction to 
detect very small amounts of manganese in plant ash. The substance 
is ignited with a little alkali hydroxide, and the ash heated with 
sodium hydroxide and then treated with the reagent and with a 
little water, acidified with acetic acid; on heating the mixture the 
blue coloration appears. 

1 The lead peroxide must first be tested as to its freedom from manganese 
by evaporating it with sulphuric acid and boiling the residue with nitric acid. 
On this reaction I'ichard ( C'ornpt. rend., 126, 650 ; Zcdsch. anal. Chem., 44, 440) 
bases a method of detecting manganese in soils, etc. A mixture of 0*6 grin, of 
the ignited substance, or its ash, with 2 parts of sodium carbonate is fused at not 
too high a temperature, the resulting n^ass dissolved in water containing a little 
nitric acid, the solution added to 0-6 gim. of fed lead or brown lead peroxide, 
and the mixture treated with 4 c.c. of water and 2 c.c. of pure nitric acid. On 
boiling the mixture and allowing it to settle a pink coloration is obtained in the 
'presence of manganous ion. 
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IS. When a manganese compound is treated with phosphoric acid 
and the mixture evaporated to the consistency of syrup, and then 
more strongly heated (after the addition of a little potassium nitrate 
if a manganous salt is present) a violet mass (semi-liquid when hot 
and solid when cold), due to the formation of manganic phosphate, is 
obtained. The reaction is very sensitive. 

19. When any finely powdered manganese compound is fused 
wi|h 2 to 3 parts of sodium carbonate on platinum wire, platinum 
foil, or the lid of a platinum crucible in the outer gas or blowpipe 
flame, sodium manganale, Na 2 Mn() 4 , is formed, and causes the sub¬ 
stance to appear green while hot and bluish-green on cooling, in which 
process it also becomes opaque. This reaction enables the smallest 
amount of manganese to be detected, ft also succeeds very well 
with sodium peroxide (Ilempel). 

20. Borax and alkali phosphate dissolve manganese compounds 
in the outer oxidising gas flame, forming transparent violet-red beads, 
which on cooling appear amethyst coloured, and lose their coloration 
in the inner flame, owing to the reduction of the manganic compound 
to a manganous compound. The borax glass appears black when a 
large amount of manganic oxide is present, but the phosphate glass 
never loses its transparency. It is also more easily discoloured than 
the borax glass in the inner flame. 

21. Calcium carbonate, shows a buish-green fluorescence after 
contact with a hydrogen flame. But if a trace of a manganese solu¬ 
tion is applied to the calcium carbonate, the luminescence will then 
be deep yellow (Donau, Monatsh. Chetn., 34, 919 ; Client. Zenlralbl., 
1913, 11., 934). 

22. With regard to the absorption spectra of manganese compounds 
of different stages of valency, reference may be mado to the com¬ 
munications of W. Jaeschke and J. Meyer (Zeitsch. phys. Chcm., 83, 
281; Clicin. Zenlralbl., 1913, 11., 12(1). 

23. Tor the mkrochemkal detection of manganese, see llaushofer, 
Mikrosknpische Reaklionen, p. 90; Behren-Klcy, Mikrochemische 
Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 88 ; Schoorl, Zeitsch. anal. Chcm., 48, 227, 230 ; 
M. Wagenaar, Chetn. Zenlralbl., 1912, I., 684. 

Sec. 59. 

(e), NickSl, Ni, 58'68. 

1. Nickel is di- and trivalent, and, in many cases, tetravalent in 
its compounds. Metallic nickel in the compact condition is white, 
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shading into grey, lustrous, hard, and ductible. It has a specific 
gravity of about 8'8 and melts at about 1452°. It is not oxidised 
when exposed to the air at the ordinary temperature, but is slowly 
oxidised on ignition; it is attracted by a magnet, and can itself 
become magnetic. It is slowly dissolved by hot hydrochlorio 
and dilute sulphuric acids, with the evolution of hydrogen, and is 
readily soluble in nitric acid. The solutions contain divalent nickel 
(nickelous ion). 

2. Nickel hydroxide is pale green, and does not alter on exposure 
to air. When ignited at a white heat it is converted into amorphous 
green nickelous oxide, NiO (nickel monoxide). Both compounds are 
soluble in hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids. 

On the other hand, the modification of nickelous oxide which 
crystallises in octahcdra is insoluble in acids, but is rendered soluble 
by fusion with potassium hydrogen sulphate. 

Nickelic oxide , Ni 2 0 3 (nickel oxide), which contains trivalent 
nickel, is black and dissolves in hydrochloric acid, with the liberation 
of chlorine, to form nickelous chloride. When nickelous hydroxide, 
or the carbonate or nitrate of divalent nickel, is gently ignited, 
greyish-green nickelous oxide containing some nickelic. oxide is 
obtained. 

3. Tire sails of divalent nickel are usually yellow in the anhydrous 
condition, and green when hydrated, and produce pale green solutions. 
They are decolorised on the addition of a certain proportion of a 
solution of a cobalt salt (3Ni: ICo). The soluble neutral salts 
slightly redden litmus (hydrolysis). The salts of volatile acids arc, 
as a rule, readily decomposed on ignition, but nickelous sulphate will 
stand gentle ignition. Nickelous chloride is insoluble in ether 
saturated with gaseous hydrogen chloride. (Distinction from cobalt 
and iron ions.) This affords a means of detecting even small amounts 
of nickel in the presence of these metals. Aluminium ion, which 
behaves in the same way as nickel ion, must not be present (Piiierua, 
Chem. Zcntralbl, 1897,1., 1177). 

4. Hydrogen sulphide does not form a precipitate in solutions of 
the nickelous salts of strong acids in the presence of free acid, but 
in the absence of free acid a small amount of the nickelous ion 
separates as black hydrated nickelous sulphide, NiS. 

Nickelous acetate solution containing free acetic acid does nbt 
give a precipitate, but in the absence of free acid most of the nickel 
ion is precipitated on continuing the action of the hydrogen sulphide 
for some time ; if, however, the solution contains a sufficient quantity 
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of alkali acetate the dissociation is checked, and the whole of the 
nickel ion is precipitated, even in the presence of free acetic acid, 
especially when the liquid is heated during the introduction of the 
hydrogen sulphide. 

Free formic acid and monochloroacetic acid* also prevent the 
precipitation; but if the alkali salts of these acids are present, the 
precipitation is not prevented from a hot solution, unless a large 
amount of free acid is present. Gallic acid in an exceedingly dilute 
sulphuric acid solution also inhibits the precipitation. 

5. Ammonium sulphide produces in neutral and alkaline solutions, 
and hydrogen sulphide in alkaline solutions, a black precipitate of 
hydrated nichious sulphide, NiS, which is not quite insoluble in 
ammonium sulphide, especially when free ammonia is present; 
hence the liquid from which the precipitate has separated usually, 
and in the presence of ammonia, always shows a brownish colora¬ 
tion, 1 and will then yield a slight precipitate of nickelous sulphide 
when neutralised with acetic acid and heated. Ammonium chloride, 
and still more so ammonium acetate, materially promotes the pre¬ 
cipitation. Nickel is completely precipitated in the presence of 
ammonium salts, and in the absence of any considerable quantity 
of free ammonia, by ammonium sulphide decolorised with sodium 
sulphite (Leerenier). Nickelous sulphide is hardly soluble in acetic 
acid and dissolves with great difficulty in hydrochloric acid. It is 
almost insoluble in boiling dilute hydrochloric acid, but is readily 
soluble in hot nitric acid and aqua regia. 

The separation of nickelous sulphide docs not take place immediately, 
especially in the ease of dilute solutions. The presence of ammonia and 
(in precipitations with hydrogen sulphide water) of acids retards the 
reaction (Thiel and Old, Zcitsch. anon/an. Chem 61, 396). These authors 
regard the brown coloration, which is produced on treating a nickel salt 
solution with ammonium sulphide in presence of ammonia, as being due 
to colloidal nickelous sulphide. This is in accordance with the fact that 
on boiling such brown solutions the nickelous sulphide is precipitated, 
while the solution is decolorised. The retardation of the reaction in the 

1 A similar brown coloration, which may be usod for the detection of minute 
traces of nickelous ion, is obtained when a solution of a nickel salt is treated 
with tartaric acid and then with sodium hydroxide until alkaline, and is finally 
saturated with hydrogen sulphide. Under these conditions some of the nickelous 
iQn always remains in solution and gives a brown coloration to the filtrate 
Cobalt ion, if not present in very sm^ll proportion, is completely precipitated 
under the same conditions, in the presence of minute quantities, a brown 
coloration is also obtained, but in such cases tho cobaltous sulphide may always 
bo precipitated by moans of a large amount of sodium hydroxide (Villiers, 
Chem. Zcnlrulbl., 1805, 1., 447). 
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precipitation of nickeious sulphide is explained by these authors as being 
due to the polymerisation of a readily soluble into a sparingly soluble 
sulphide. A similar cause would also account for the striking fact that the 
precipitation of nickeious sulphide is prevented by relatively weak acids, 
but that when once precipitated it is only very slightly soluble (oxidation 
being excluded) in strong acids. According to another view, the explana¬ 
tion of this is that in consequence of the retardation phenomena a false 
equilibrium is at first established (ef Sec. 57, end of t). 

0. Ammonium thioacetate precipitates nickeious sulphide from 
ammoniacal solutions of nickel salts. Sodium thiosulphate does not 
precipitate nickel ion from acid solutions, and only precipitates it 
partially and after very long boiling, as nickeious sulphide, from 
neutral solutions. 

7. Potassium and sodium hydroxide produce a pale green precipi¬ 
tate of nichdous hydroxide , Ni(OH) 2 , which is insoluble in excess of 
the precipitant, and does not change on exposure to the air or when 
boiled (even on the addition of hydrogen peroxide, iodine., or alcohol). 
After washing it. is soluble in ammonium carbonate solution, forming 
a greenish-blue solution, from which potassium or sodium hydroxide 
precipitates the nickel ion as an apple-green precipitate of nickeious 
hydroxide. 

8. Ammonia, when added in small proportion to a solution of 
a nickeious salt, produces a slight greenish turbidity; if added in 
greater quantity it readily dissolves the separated compound, forming 
a blue solution containing a complex nickel ammonia ion, Ni(NH 3 )" 4 
or Ni(NH 3 )" 6 . By adding solid sodium chloride, the chloride of the 
complex ion may be separated as a violet-blue precipitate. Potassium 
or sodium hydroxide precipitates nickeious hydroxide from the 
solution. Solutions which contain ammonium salts or free acids 
are not rendered turbid by the addition of ammonia, owing to the 
repression of the, dissociation of the ammonium hydroxide, i.e. 
formation of complexes. 

9. On treating a solution of a nickeious salt with potassium or 
sodium hydroxide, adding a sufficient quantity of bromine water or 
a solution of sodium hypochlorite, potassium ferricyanide or a per¬ 
sulphate, but not hydrogen peroxide or iodine (distinction from 
cobaltous ion), and heating the liquid, the whole of the nickel ion is 
precipitated as black nickelic hydroxide. The precipitate dissolves on 
the addition of potassium cyanide, forming potassium nickelooyanide 
(cf. 12). The precipitate, after separation from the liquid, is also 
reduced by a mixture of ammonia and ammonium chloride solutions, 
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and dissolves as niekelous ammonium hydroxide. The solution takes 
place somewhat slowly in the cold, hut rapidly on heating. 

Note on 7 to 9 : The presence of non-volatile organic acids 
and also of sugar prevents or influences the precipitation of the 
hydroxides of di- and trivalent nickel. 

10. ‘Potassium ferrocyanide precipitates nickelou .> ferrocyanide, 
Ni 2 Fe(CN)j. from solutions of nickel salts as a greenish-white preci¬ 
pitate, which dissolves with difficulty in hydrochloric acid. (With 
regard to an analogous reaction with potassium cobaltocyanide, see 
Sec. GO, 12, footnote.) 

11. Potassium iprricyanide produces a yellowish-brown precipi¬ 
tate of niekelous fcrricyanide, Ni 3 [Fe(CN) 6 ]», which is sparingly 
soluble, in hydrochloric acid. In the presence of ammonium chloride 
or tartaric acid and a large excess of ammonia, there is obtained a 
clear brownish-yellow liquid, becoming pale yellow when greatly 
diluted. 

12. Potassium cyanide produces a yreenish precipitate if niekelous 
cyanide , Ni(('N)o, which dissolves readily in an excess of the preci¬ 
pitant, forming a brownish-yellow solution of potassium nickelo- 
eyanido, K»Ni(('N),, which does not become darker on exposure to 
the air, Sulphuric and hydrochloric acids re-precipitate niekelous 
cyanide from this solution (only after some time if it is very dilute), 
owing to their decomposing tho nickclocvanide anion; this new 
precipitate is only very sparingly soluble in excess of these acids in 
the cold, but dissolves more easily on boiling. If a current of 

■ chlorine is introduced into, or bromine is added without heating, to 
a solution of potassium nickehcyanide which has been rendered alka¬ 
line, with sodium hydroxide, and if necessary kept alkaline by the 
further addition of alkali, the. whole of the nickel gradually separates as 
a block precipitate of nickel ic hydroxide. (Distinction from cobalt ion.) 

Here the complex nickeloeyanogen ion is decomposed by the 
action of the halogen, and tiie divalent nickel cation is oxidised in 
alkaline solution into the trivalent condition : 

Ni(CN) 4 K 2 +4Br 2 =NiBr 2 +2KBr4-4CNBr-NiBr 1! .|-Br-l-3NaOH 
=Ni(0H)af 3NaBr 

or Ni(CN) 4 +9Br=Ni-"+5Br'+4CNBr—Ni-+30H'=Ni(0H) 3 

Since the halogens also react with cyanogen to form cyanogen 
halides, the decomposition of th8 complex nickeloeyanogen ion does 
not take place until there is no longer any cyanogen ion present. 
Any considerable excess of potassium cyanide is therefore to be 
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avoided (sec No. 9, where the converse reaction is in question). 
Ammonium sulphide does not decompose the nickelocyanogen ion, 
and hence does not precipitate nickelous sulphide from the potassium 
cyanide solution. (Distinction from zinc and manganese ions.) 

13. Potassium v thioeurbonale. solution, 1 (K 3 C8 3 ), produces in 
ammoniacal solutions of nickel salts, if concentrated, a deep brown- 
red coloration, so that the liquid becomes almost opaque^nd appears 
nearly black by reflected light. If, however, the nickel solution 
is extremely dilute the liquid becomes yellowish-red on the addition 
of the reagent (C. 0. Braun). The production of this coloration in 
exceedingly dilute, solutions is characteristic of the nickelous ion. 
In the presence of cobalt ion this reaction is completely masked, or 
nearly so, and in the presence of manganese or zinc ion is more a 
less masked. 

14. Barium carbonate does not precipitate nickelous ion in the 
cold from aqueous solutions of its salts, with the exception of nickel 
sulphate. It is also not precipitated in the presence of bromine.. 
(Distinction from cobalt ion.) 

lb. Potassium nitrite does not produce a precipitate even in 
concentrated solutions of nickel salts to which acetic acid has been 
added. (Distinction from cobalt ion.) In the case of concentrated 
solutions of nickel salts which contain alkaline earth ions, or lead 
ion, yellow crystalline precipitates of nickelous potassium calcium 
nitrite, etc., may, however, under certain conditions be obtained ; 
these precipitates are only slightly soluble in cold water even in 
the presence of acetic acid, but dissolve more readily in hot water, 
forming a green solution (Kunze and 0. L. Erdmann). Hence 
the reaction is only a decisive proof of the presence of cobalt ion 
(Sec. 60, 75) when ions of the alkaline earths or lead ion are absent. 

16. Saturated ammonium molybdate solution produces in neutral 
or slightly acid solutions of nickel salts, when heated to about 70° 
and shaken, a greenish-white crystalline precipitate, which, as a 
rule, is only formed after some time. (Distinction from cobalt ion.) 
The reaction is very sensitive and is also suitable for the micro- 
chemical detection of nickel (Pozzi-Escot, Chem. Zentralbl., 1907, 
II., 1356). 

1 To prepare potassium thiocarbonato, K a CS a , half of an approximately 
6 per cent, solution of potassium hydroxide is saturated with hydrogen sulphide, 
the other half added, and the whole heated at* a moderate temperature with 
^.th of its volume of carbon bisulphido. The resulting dark red liquid is 
separated from the undissolved carbon bisulphido and kept in a well-closed 
fh»sk. 
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17. Potassium chromate solution produces a precipitate in cold 
neutral solutions of nickel salts, even wlien concentrated, although 
only slowly. (Distinction from cohalt ion.) On boiling the liquid, even 
whon very dilute, a chocolate brown lusic chromate , NiO(J 4 .2NiO, 
is precipitated ; this is soluble, in acid and ammonkyolution (H. Weil, 
('hem. Zrntralbl ., 1911, I., 756). 

18. Dimfthylglyoxine produces in ammoniacal and acetic acid 
solutions of nickel salts, even when extremely dilute, a fine red crystalline 
precipitate. (Distinction from cobalt, zinc, manganese, iron, and 
chromium ions.) The reagent is either added in solid form to the 
strongly ammoniacal solution of the nickel salt, and the liquid 
heated (Tsehugajelf *), or the nickelous salt solution is treated with a 
moderate excess of a 1 per cent, alcoholic solution of the reagent and 
then rendered just alkaline (Brunck 2 ), In this case, only a red 
coloration is first, produced in very dilute solutions, but even then 
on standing the very characteristic precipitate is formed. Fortini 3 
uses the reaction to detect minute quantities of nickel in metal 
alloys. For this purpose a solution of O'fi grin, of ilimethylglyoxiine 
in 5 c.c. of 98 per cent, alcohol and 5 e.c. of ammonia solution (which 
reagent may be kept without alteration) is applied to the surface 
of the substance under examination, which has previously been 
freed from grease. In the presence of nickel a red coloration is pro¬ 
duced (see also Middleton and Miller 4 ). F. W. Alack 3 recommends 
a-benzyldioxime, which gives a reddish-yellow precipitate, as a still 
more sensitive reagent. 

19. Dicyanodiamidino sulphate (in 10 per cent, aqueous solution) 
produces in ammoniacal solutions of nickel salts, to which sodium 
hydroxide has been added, a crystalline yellow precipitate of nickel 
dicyanodiamidino, (C 2 H 5 N 4 0) 2 Ni-)-2H 2 0. As a rule the reaction 
does not take place immediately, but is very sensitive, and characteristic. 
If the reagent is added to a solution of a nickelous salt which has 
been treated with a little ammonium chloride and ammonia, and the 
sodium hydroxide then introduced, the blue colour of the solution 
is immediately changed to yellow, and the precipitation follows after 
some time (or a long time in the case of dilute solutions) (H. Gross- 
mann and B. Schiick, Chem. Zeil., 31, 535 ; Zeitsch. anal. Client., 47, 
168). 

1 Ber., 38,2520 ; Zeitsch. anal. Cttyn. , 47,102. 

1 Zcitsch. anqew. Chem., 20f 834 and 1844 ; Zeitsch. anal. Chem , 47, 163. 

3 Chem. Zcntratbl., 1013,1., 403. 

1 Ibid., 1910,1., 1072. 

6 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 53, 020. 
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The presence of cane sugar does not influence the reaction (Gross- 
mann and Heilhorn, Ber., 41, 1878). 

20. A solution of Nitroso-/l-naphthol in 50 per cent acetic 
.acid produces a brown precipitate of nitroso-fk-mphthol nickel, 

[CjoHeO(NO)J 2 Ni in solutions of nickelous salts. The precipitate 
is decomposed by hydrochloric and sulphuric acid. Ht'nce no 
precipitate is produced in hydrochloric acid solution.(Ilinski and 
Von Knorre, Zeitsch. anal. Chcm., 24, 595). , 

21. A solution of l.i-Diaminoanthrajuinone-S-sulphonic acid 
(0'5 grm. in 100 c.c. of concentrated ammonia solution, 310 c.c. of 
water, and 40 c.c. of 35 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution) pro¬ 
duces a blue precipitate in solutions of nickel salts. Traces of 
ammonia increase the sensitiveness of the reaction, but an excess 
of ammonia changes the colour to red . (Distinction from cobalt ion.) 
(Malatesta and Nola, Oliem. Zentralbl., 1914,1., 820.) 

22. A, concentrated solution of naphthenic acids in petroleum 
spirit gives a slight green coloration when shaken with a solution 
of a nickel salt. No change is produced in the petroleum spirit 
layer by the addition of hydrogen peroxide. (Distinction from 
cobalt ion.) (Charitsehkoff, Chem. Ze.it., 34, 479.) 

23. Potassium dithio-oxalate produces a dark red coloration in 
solutions of nickel salts, even when they are very dilute. The 
colour is destroyed by acids, sodium hydroxide, and potassium 
cyanide (H. O. Jones and H. S. Tasker, Chem. Zentralbl., 1910, 
I., 608). 

24. Borax and alkali phosphate dissolve nickel compounds in 
the outer flame forming transparent glasses. The borax glass is 
violet while hot, and reddish-brown when cold, whilst the alkali 
phosphate glass is red to brownish-red while hot, but on cooling 
becomes yellow or reddish-yellow. Small amounts of cobalt mask 
the coloration. The phosphate glass remains unchanged in the 
inner flame, but the borax glass becomes grey and turbid, owing to 
the reduced nickel. On continuing the heating the nickel enters 
into combination without first melting into one granule, and the 
glass becomes colourless. 

25. When reduced on charcoal sticks, as described on p. 88, 
nickel compounds yield white malleable lustrous metallic particles 
(separated by powdering the charcoal), which group themselves in 
the form of a brush upon the point of a magnetised knife. Treated 
with nitric acid they give a green solution, which may be subjected 
to further tests. 

C 
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26. The halogen compounds of nickel when introduced on platinum 
wire into a Bunsen flame produce a reddish, very transitory flam 
coloration. 

27. For the micro-chemical detection ot nickel, see Haushofer, 
Mikroskopische Rcaktionen, p. 63; Behrens-Klev, Mikrochemische 
Analyst, 3rd ed., p. 78; Schoorl, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 48, 213; 
Pozzi-Escot, ZeMralbl, 1907,11., 484 and 1356 ; 1911,1., 840. 

• 

Sec. 60. 

(d) Cobalt, Co, 58-97. 

• 

1. Cobalt is divalent, trivalenl, and, in many cases, tetravalent in 
its compounds. Its specific gravity is about 8'fi. Metallic cobalt 
which has been fused is steel-grey, fairly hard, readily polished, 
melts with difficulty (melting-point 1189°), and magnetic. It is not 
oxidised on exposure to the air at the ordinary temperature (pulveru¬ 
lent cobalt obtained by reducing the oxides, e.q. in a current of 
hydrogen, does not scintillate in the air), but is oxidised on ignition. 
It behaves like nickel towards acids, yielding solutions containing 
divalent cobalt. 

2. Cobaltous oxide, CoO (cobalt protoxide), is a light brown, 
and cobaltous hydroxide, Co(OH) 2 , a pale red powder. Both are easily 
soluble in hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids. Coballic oxide, 
Co 2 () 3 (cobalt sesquioxide), is brownish-black; it is soluble in 
hydrochloric acid, with the evolution of chlorine, forming cobaltous 
chloride (protochloride). 

3. Cobaltous salts containing water of crystallisation are red, 
whilst the anhydrous salts are usually blue. Their solutions, if not 
too concentrated, appear pink, the colour being perceptible in very 
dilute solutions. The soluble neutral salts redden litmus slightly, 
owing to hydrolysis. As a rule, the salts of volatile acids are readily 
decomposed on ignition, and only cobaltous sulphate will stand 
moderate ignition. On evaporating a solution of cobaltous chloride, 
the red colour changes to blue towards the end of the process, whilst 
a rod solution is again obtained on the addition of water. This 
change of colour, which also takes place in the case of other cobaltous 
compounds, is attributed by Ostwald to the cobaltous ion being 
pink and the undissociated cobaltous salt blue. According to 
Donnan and Basset the c«balt cation is red; the blue coloration is 
attributed by these authors to a complex anion. CoCT 3 or CoCl'V 

4. Hydrogen sulphide does not produce a precipitate in the 
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solutions of eobaltous salts, if they contain free acids; when they 
are neutral a portion of the cobalt is gradually precipitated as black 
hydrated eobaltous sulphide. Cobaltous acetate is not precipitated 
to any appreciable extent in the presence of free ac»tie acid, but 
in tho absence of free acid is precipitated completely or almost 
completely. But if the solution contains alkali acetate in sufficient 
quantity, the dissociation of the acetic acid is so checked that, even 
in the presence of free acid, the whole of the cobalt is precipitated, 
especially when the liquid is heated during the introduction of the 
hydrogen sulphide. Free formic acid and monochloroacetic acid 
also prevent the precipitation. If, however, alkali salts of these 
acids are present, the precipitation from a hot solution is only pre¬ 
vented when a large quantity of acid is present. 

5. Ammonium sulphide, milled, to neutral and alkaline solutions, 
and hydrogen sulphide to alkaline solutions, precipitates the whole 
of the eobaltous ion as black hydrated cobaltous sulphide, CoS. Ammo¬ 
nium chloride materially promotes the precipitation. Cobaltous 
sulphide, is insoluble in alkali and ammonium sulphide solutions, 1 
slightly soluble in acetic acid, and hardly soluble or, if precipitated 
from a boiling solution, nearly insoluble in hydrochloric acid. Nitric 
acid and aqua regia dissolve cobaltous sulphide on heating. For 
the explanation of the behaviour of eobaltous sulphide towards acids, 
reference may be made to what has been said about the analogous 
behaviour of nickel sulphide (Sec. 51), 5). 

6. Ammonium thioacetale. precipitates cobaltous sulphide from 
ammoniacal solutions of cobaltous salts. Sodium thiosulphate does 
not produce a precipitate in acid solutions, and only an incomplete 
one in neutral solutions after very long boiling; the precipitate 
then formed is cobaltous sulphide. 

7. Potassium and sodium hydroxide produce in solutions of 
cobaltous salts when sufficiently dilute precipitates of basic cobaltous 
salts, insoluble in excess of the precipitant. On exposure, to the air 
these become dirty green and subsequently grey-green, owing to the 
absorption of oxygen ; when boiled (or even on standing in the cold 
in presence of a sufficient excess of alkali) they are usually trans¬ 
formed into pale red cobaltous hydroxide, containing alkali, and 
usually showing a doubtful colour owing to the formation of cobaltio 
hydroxide. If alcohol is added prior to the boiling, the precipitate 
is rapidly converted into dark brown*cobaltie hydroxide. Ammonium 
chloride, when present in sufficient quantity, prevents the preeipita- 

, 1 Cf., however, the footnote on p. 25.1 
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tion of cobalt by alkali hydroxide. Ammonium carbonate solution 
completely dissolves the precipitated basic cobaltous salts or cobaltous 
hydroxide when washed, yielding intense violet-red solutions, in 
which the addition of a larger quantity of potassium or sodium 
hydroxide will produce blue precipitates, while,the liquids still 
remain Violet. 

If, however, an excess of a concentrated solution of potassium 
hydroxide is added to a solution of a cobaltous salt, or cobaltous 
hydroxide is heated with a little water and a fragment of sodium 
hydroxide, the cobaltous hydroxide will dissolve as such, forming a 
blue solution (Donath, Zeilsch. anal, diem., 40, 137). Insoluble 
cobalt minerals, or metallic cobalt, also give a blue coloration when 
heated with concentrated alkali solution after roasting. 

8. Ammonia produces the same precipitate as potassium hydroxide., 
which, however, is soluble (with the exception of a slight green 
flocculent residue) m an excess of the precipitant, forming a brownish- 
yellow solution, which becomes brownish-red on exposure to the 
air through the absorption of oxygen, and from which part, of the 
cobalt ion is precipitated as a blue basic salt on the addition of 
potassium or sodium hydroxide. In the case of solutions which 
contain ammonium salts nr free acids, no precipitate is obtained on 
tlic addition of ammonia. The ammoniaeal solution contains the 
cohalt in the form of a complex ammonia compound. In this pro¬ 
cess oxidation is caused by the atmospheric oxygen, so that the 
cobalt is rouverted more or less completely into the trivalent form. 

9. When a solution of a cobaltous salt is treated with potassium 
or sodium hydroxide and then with bromine water, sodium hypo¬ 
chlorite solution, a persulphate, hydrogen peroxide, barium per¬ 
oxide or iodine, or when a sullicicntly dilute cobaltous salt 
solution is boiled with sodium peroxide, the whole, oj the cohall 
separates as brownisli-blae.k mbalhc hydroxide. This precipitate does 
not re-dissolve, either in a mixture of ammonia and (ammonium 
chloride solutions, or in potassium cyanide solution. If, however, 
a considerable quantity of nickelic hydroxide is also present, the 
potassium cyanide solution dissolves the cobaltic hydroxide as well 
as the niekelie hydroxide. The above-mentioned oxidising agents 
(with the exception of sodium peroxide) do not produce a precipitate 
in ammoniaeal solutions. 

If a solution of a cobaltous sSt is treated with sodium hydrogen 
carbonate in excess, and then with hydrogen peroxide, a green solution 
is obtained, which contains a compound of trivalent cobalt not yej 
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isolated (method of detecting cobalt ion in presence of nickel ion, 
Durrant, Chem News, 72, 228; Chem. Zentralbl., 1896, II., 034). 
For this purpose Jaworowsky (Chem. Zentralbl., 1898, 1., 144) 
recommends a method in which the solution of the cobaltous salt is 
neutralised with sodium carbonate, then treated with crystalline 
sodium pyrophosphate until the precipitate first formed is re-diJsolved, 
the liquid filtered from the undissolved pyrophosphate, and the 
filtrate treated with sodium carbonate and bromine water, an excess 
of the latter being avoided. 

Notes to 7-9 : The presence of non-volatile organic acids or of 
sugar influences or prevents the precipitation of cobalt as hydroxide 
in di- or trivalent form, owing to the formation of complex anions. 1 
In like manner, glycerin forms a complex anion with cobalt, so that 
alkali hydroxides do not produce a precipitate in such solutions, but 
only a deep blue coloration. This becomes green through oxidation 
on exposure to the, air, and more rapidly on the addition of hydrogen 
peroxide. If a solution of a cobaltous sail to which glycerin has 
been added is covered with a few drops of ammonia solution, the 
ammoniacal layer becomes intense lemon-yellow in colour. (Dis¬ 
tinction from nickel ion.) (Ditz, Chem. Zcit., 25, 109.) 

10. Potassium ferrocyanide produces in cobalt solutions a green 
precipitate of cobaltous ferrocyamde, (,'o 2 Fe((IN) 6 , which dissolves 
with difficulty in hydrochloric acid. 

11. Potassium ferricyanide produces a brownish-red precipitate 
of cobaltous ferricyanide, Co :J ( b'i-((,’N)oJ- 2 , which is only very slightly 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. If the solution of the cobaltous salt 
is treated with tartaric acid or ammonium chloride and then with 
ammonia in excess, so that a clear strongly mnmomacul solution is 
obtained, and potassium ferricyanide then added, a dark yellowish- 
red liquid is produced in the case of concentrated solutions, and the 
coloration may still be recognised even in great dilution (Skey-Gintl). 
This is a very sensitive reaction, and is particularly suitable for the 
detection of cobalt ion in the presence of nickel ion. 

12. On adding potassium cyanide to a cobaltous salt solution a 
brownish-white precipitate of cobaltous cyanide (cobalt protocyanide), 
Co(€N) 2 , is produced ; this is readily soluble in excess of potassium 
cyanide solution, the complex anion of potassium cobaltocyanide 
being formed. 2 Acids precipitate cobaltous cyanide, Co(0N) 2 , from 

1 Vide infra, 19. 

2 If the precipitation with potassium cyanide is made with complete 
exclusion of air (in a solution of thoroughly boiled water or by meanB of the 
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this solution. If, howeeer, Ilie solution is boiled with excess of potassium 
cyanide ami in the, presence, of free hydrocyanic, acid (liberated by the 
addition of one or two drops of hydrochloric acid), then treated with 
potassium or sodium hydroxide, and a current of chlorine conducted 
into it, without heating, or bromine water is lidded, the anion 
potassium colmllkyauidc , K 3 Co(CN) c , is formed, and (.He solution of 
this salt docs not give a precipitate with acids. (Important distinc¬ 
tion from nickel ion.) If potassium nitrite and acetic acid arc added 
to the still unaltered solutions of potassium eobaltocyanide, the 
liquid assumes a blood-red, or if very dilute, only a pink colour, 
owing to the formation of ions of a potassium cobalt nitrocyanide, 
K 4 ('o»(( 'N) 9 N0 2 ,.'JH 2 <). On shaking a solution of potassium cobalto- 
cyanidc. with sodium hydroxide, it absorbs oxvgen and becomes 
brown (0. J). Braun), and when treated with yellow ammonium 
sulphide it becomes blood-red (Tattersall and l’apusogli), The latter 
reactions sharply distinguish cobalt ion from nickel ion. 

Id. Potassium thiocarbonate solution (<f Sec. 59, id) gives a 
deep brown to black coloration with concentrated solutions of cobaltous 
salts, and a yellowish coloration with very dilute solutions. 

1-1. Barium carbonate behaves towards solutions of cobaltous 
salts in t lie same way as towards solutions of nie.kelous salts. Black 
cohaltic hydroxide, however, is precipitated by barium carbonate 
after the addition of bromine. (Distinction from nickel ion.) 

15. Dn adding potassium nitrite in not too large excess to a 
neutral or slightly acid solution of a cobaltous salt, then acetic acid 
until the reaction is strongly acid, and allowing the mixture to stand 
in a moderately warm place, the whole of the cobalt ion separates (very 
rapidly from concentrated solution and after some time from dilute 
solutions) in the form if a bright yellow crystalline precipitate of potas¬ 
sium cobalt! nit rite, 2K 3 [tVi(NO 2 ) 0 ] -j-dH 2 0 (Fischer's salt) (Fischer- 
Stroincycr). The precipitate dissolves to a considerable extent in 
pure water, but is only slightly soluble in concentrated solutions of 
potassium salts and in alcohol, and is insoluble in the presence of 
potassium nitrite. When boiled with water it dissolves to a small 
extent, forming a red solution, which remains clear when cold and 
from which alkalis precipitate cobaltous hydroxide. This is a 
particularly good reaction, and is well suited for the distinction and 

introduction of sulphur dioxide) tho procipitato wili ho interne red. Its solution 
in excess of potassium cyanide flolutioif gives an orange-red precipitate with a 
solution of zinc sulphate containing sulphur dioxide, a yellow precipitate with 
nickel sulphate solution, and a red precipitate with cobaltous sulphate solution 
(hi- Pinenia Alvaro*, Cfirm. Zrit., 1910, K. 189). 


16 
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separation of nickel ion from cobalt ion. It should bo noted that it 
is advisable to use as small a volume of liquid as possible, i.e. to use 
concentrated solutions and reagents (cf, however, Sec. 59, 15). 

16. Potassium thiocyanate in concentrated solution forms a 
deep blue liquid (which solidifies in crystalline form) with concentrated 
solutions of eohaltous salts. Cobaltous thiocyanate is, readily 
soluble in alcohol (Sohonn, Zeilseli. mini. Chem ., 9,210). The reaction 
also takes place in dilute solutions, when the liquid is shaken with 
ether-alcohol or, better, a mixture of ether and amyl-alcohol (Vogel, 
Ber ., 12, 2311): the. layer of ether and alcohol is then coloured blue 
(N. Rusting, Chem. Zcntral., 1899, 1., 709). (Concentrated solutions 
of nickel salts free from cobalt ion impart a greenish coloration to 
the amyl-alcohol.) Ferric ion interferes with the reaction, but may 
he removed by shaking its thiocyanate with ether alone, or reduced 
to a colourless condition by adding solid thiosulphate to the solution 
after treatment with potassium thiocyanate, filtering the liquid, and 
shaking the filtrate with ether-alcohol (Wofers-Bettink, Cliem. 
Zenlralbl., 1899, I., 904). The disturbing influence of ferric ion may 
also be eliminated by the addition of sodium carbonate solution, 
which decomposes ferric thiocyanate, but does not attack cobaltous 
thiocyanate, or by the addition of potassium sodium tartrate, solution, 
which prevents the iron from reacting (Vogel, loc. til.; Treadwell, 
Zeitsch. unorgan. Clwm ., 26, 108). 

17. Potassium chromate, solution produces in neutral solutions 
of cobalt salts, even in the, cold (on boiling in the case of very dilute 
solutions), a brownish-red precipitate of CoCrO 4 .CoO.iLO, which 
is soluble in acids and in ammonia solution. This is a very sensitive 
reaction (H. Weil, ('hem. Zenlralbl., Kill, 1., 750). 

18. Nitroso-fi-naphthol produces a voluminous purple-red pre¬ 
cipitate of cobalti-nilroso-p-miphlliol, |4l J 0 fl (l 0{NO)] 3 <Jo, in solutions 
of cobaltous salts. 'The solution to be tested for cobalt is acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, treated with an equal volume of alcohol, and 
warmed. A freshly prepared solution of a-nitroso-j3-naphthoI in 
50 per cent, acetic acid is then added in sufficient excess (in order to 
insure the oxidation of the cohalt ion into the bivalent condition), 
and the liquid heated to boiling point. In the presence of cobalt 
ion the fine purple-red precipitate is immediately produced ; but if 
only traces are present the compound remains in solution, and only 
a red coloration is produced. Imthis cjse, however, even when the 
solution is extremely dilute, a precipitate may still be obtained when 
the acidified solution to be tested for cobalt ion is treated with an 
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aqueous solution of a-nitroso-j8-naphthol, and then heated. The 
solution obtained by treating a-nitroso-/3-naphthol contains only 
1 part in 5000 parts. Hence, an aqueous solution cannot be used for 
the separation of any considerable quantity of cobalt ion. This is 
a very sensitive and characteristic, reaction, whiclf, applied in this 
manner; cannot lead to any mistake. (Distinction from nickel ion.) 
(M. llinski, Chem. Zcit ., 19, 1421.) The red cobaltic compound is 
exceedingly stable towaids acids, alkalis, and oxidising and reducing 
agents. \\ hen heated with ammonium sulphide., however, it yields 
cobaltous sulphide (llinski and von Knorre, Zeitsch. anal. Chew 
24, 595). 

F. W. Alack 1 renders the reaction particularly sensitive. He dissolves 
0T grm. of a-nitroso-/3-naphthol in 20 <• e. of boiling water, to which 
1 e.e. of dilute sodium hydroxide solution is added, Jilters the liquid and 
dilutes the filtrate to 200 e.e. By means of this stable reagent as little as 
0 001 mgriu. of cobalt in 1 e.e. of water may he detected. The neutral 
or slightly alkaline solution is treated with 1 e.e. of ammonium chloride 
solution and 1 c.c. of the reagent; a stable red coloration is produced, even 
after acidification with sulphuric acid, in the presence of cobalt ion. 

19. Dimethylglyoxime (Iocs it of produce a precipitate in ammo- 
niacal solutions of cobaltous salts. (Distinction from nickel ’on.) The 
solution containing the dimethylglyoxime and cohalt salt becomes 
wine-red on the addition of hydrogen sulphide or alkali sulphide 
(Kraut, Zeitsch. an yew. Client., 19, 1793). 

20 . l)ie>fa n od ia mid in e sulphate does not produce a precipitate in 
amrnoniacal solutions of cobalt salts on the addition of sodium 
hydroxide. (Distinction from nickel ion ) 'Flic addition of a 
sufficient, quantit y of cane sugar to the solution beforehand prevents 
any possibility of the separation of cobaltous hydroxide. This is 
due to the formation of a complex ion. The latter produces an intense 
red coloration, which may also be used for the detection of minute 
quantities of cobalt ion in the presence of a large amount of nickel 
ion, since it may be seen very distinctly after the precipitation of the 
latter with dicyanodiamidine sulphate (Grossmann and lieilborn, 
Ber., 41,1878 ; Chem . Zentralhl, 1908,11., 199 and 1909, II., 932). 

21. Diamino-ant hr aquinone sulphonic acid (see Sec. 59, 21) 
produces a blue precipitate or blue coloration in solutions of cobalt 
salts. The addition of ammonia increases the sensitiveness and 
docs not change the colour. ■(Distinction from nickel ion.) Ammo¬ 
nium chloride also produces no alteration in the colour. (Distinction 

1 Chem. Zentralhl 1916, II., 491. 
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from copper ion.) (Malatesta and Nola, Chan. Zenlralbl., 1914, I., 
S20.) 

22 . A solution of naphthenic acids in petroleum spirit becomes 
red when shaken with a solution of a cobaltous salt. On adding 
hydrogen pe-oxide to the petroleum spirit solution, the colour of 
the latter changes to greenish-brown (Charitsehkotf, Chnn. /til., 34, 
479). 

23. Potassium, dithiinualatc produces ill solutions of cobalt 
salts, even when very dilute, a dark reddish-brown coloration, which 
is much more stable towards acids and potassium cyanide than the 
corresponding nickel eoloialion, so that it ailord; a means of detecting 
cobalt ion in the presence of nickel ion (H. 0. Jones and if. S. Tasker, 
Clien i. Zenlralbl., 1910, I., liOd). 

24. Borax dissolves cobalt compounds in the inner and outer flame, 
formint) transparent hntjht blue (violet by candlelight) flasscs. This 
reaction is both characteristic and sensitive. 

25. When reduced oil charcoal sticks, as described on p. 88, cobalt 
compounds show a similar behaviour to that of nickel compounds. 
The resulting solution is red. 

20. For the niicrochnnical detection of cobalt, see ilausholer, 
Mikroskopische. Reaklionen, p. 03; Behrens-Klcy, Mikrochcmische 
Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 75; School], Zcitscli. anal. Chan., 48, 211; 
Kichter, Client. Zenlralbl., 1901, 1., 1340; l’ozzi-Escot, Client. 
Zenlralbl., 1907, 11., 184 ; 1909,11., 050 ; 1911, 1., 840. 


Sec. 01. 

(e) Iron, Fe, 55'84. 

(a) Ferrous ion, Fe-. 

1. Iron is present in its compounds in the divalent (ferrous salts), 
trivalent (ferric salts), and heaaiulent (ferrates) condition. The latter 
compounds, in which the iron is present in the anion FeO" 4 , are not 
very stable. On the other hand, the two series of compounds of 
divalent and trivalent iron are important. They differ in very 
many of their reactions. Divalent iron is converted by oxidising 
agents into trivalent iron. Deducing agents cause ferrous 
compounds, i.e. those of diva|ynt iron, to bo formed from ferric 
compounds. 

Metallic iron in the pure condition is whitish-grey, has a specific 
gravity of about 7 8, and is lustrous, hard, and ductile, is very difficult 
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to melt (melting-point about 1550°), and is attracted by a magnet. 
(The metals described in everyday life by the collective name of 
“ iron ” invariably contain carbon, sometimes chemically combined 
as carbide (Fe 3 0, cemcntite), and sometimes also in the free con¬ 
dition as graphite. Their colour is more or less^rey. They also 
invariably contain other elements, some of which, even in small 
quantities, have a considerable influence, on the physical properties.) 
Wly?,n exposed to the action of air and moisture iron becomes 
covered with a layer of rust (ferric hydroxide), and upon ignition in 
the air it becomes coated with black ferrous ferric hydroxide. 

Hydrochloric and dilute sulphuric acids dissolve iron with the 
evolution of hydrogen. If the iron contains carbide the hydrogen 
will contain hydrocarbons. These solutions contain ferrous ion, Fc*\ 
Dilute nitric acid dissolves iron to an extent depending upon the 
degree of dilution and the tempetatnre, either without the evolution 
of gas but with the formation of ammonia ion while ferrous nitrate, 
Fe(N0 3 ) 2 , is produced, or with the simultaneous evolution of nitrous 
and nitric oxides and production of ferric nitrate, Fe(N0 3 ) 3 . In tho 
case of iron containing carbide some carbon dioxide is also evolved, 
whilst when graphite is present it will remain undissolved, together 
with a humus-like substance, which is soluble in alkali solutions. 

2. Ferrous oxide, FeO (iron protoxide), is black, whilst its 
hydroxide, Fe(OLL)«, is white, but in the moist condition the latter 
absorbs oxygen and rapidly becomes grey-green and finally brownish- 
red. Both oxide and hydroxide are readily soluble in hydrochloric, 
sulphuric, and nitric acids. 

3. The salts of divalent iron (ferrous salts) when anhydrous are 
white, but when containing water of crystallisation have a greenish 
colour ; their solutions only appear green when m the concentrated 
condition. When exposed to the air they absorb oxygen, and are 
converted more or less completely into soluble ferric salts, whilst 
there is some precipitation of basic ferric salts, e.y. 2 FeS 04 ~f -0 
=Fc 2 0(S0 4 ) 2 . Chlorine, bromine, hydrogen peroxide or nitric acid 
at the boiling temperature oxidise ferrous salts in solution rapidly and 
completely to ferric salts. In the oxidation with nitric acid nitric 
oxide is also formed from the acid, and gives a brown colour to the 
ferrous salt solution, in which it dissolves (see Sec. 130, 6). The 
dark brown coloration of the solution produced is transitory (see 12). 
The soluble ferrous salts do* not rSdden litmus (but this is only the 
case when they are quite pure and absolutely free from ferric salts). 
The ferrous salts of volatile acids are decomposed on ignition. 
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4. Hydrogen sulphide does not produce a precipitate in solutions 
of ferrous salts when strongly acidified, and in neutral or slightly 
acid solutions produces either no precipitate at all or an incomplete 
black precipitate of ferrous sulphide. Solutions which have been 
treated with sodium acetate and a little free acetic acid yield only 
an incomplete precipitate, even on heating, the amount of 'the pre¬ 
cipitate depending upon the extent to which the sodium acetate 
preponderates and represses the dissociation of the acetic tp;id. 
The addition of monochloroacetic acid or of formic acid in sufficient 
quantity also prevents the precipitation, even when alkali salts of 
these acids are present. 

5. Ammonium sulphide precijiitat.es from neutral and alkaline, 
and hydrogen sulphide from alkaline , solution s the whole, of the iron 
fts a black hydrated 'precipitate of ferrous sulphide, FeS, which is 
insoluble in alkali hydroxide and alkali sulphide solutions, but 
readily soluble in hydrochloric and nitric acids, and when exposed 
to the air becomes reddish-brown, owing to its oxidation to basic 
ferric sulphate. Extremely dilute solutions of ferrous salts at first 
become green oil the addition of ammonium sulphide, owing to the 
formation of colloidal ferrous sulphide, and only after standing for a 
considerable time in a warm place does the ferrous sulphide separate 
as a black precipitate. The presence of ammonium chloride 
materially promotes the precipitation. According to Stokes ammo¬ 
nium polysulphide produces a precipitate of ferric sulphide, Fc^Sj 
(Chem. Zentrulbl., 1907, 1., 1663). 

6 . Ammonium tliioacrtate does not produce: a precipitate in acid 
solutions of ferrous salts, but precipitates ferrous sulphide from 
alkaline, solutions. Sodium thiosulphate does not give a pre¬ 
cipitate. 

7. Potassium or sodium hydroxide, and also ammonia, give a 
precipitate of ferrous hydroxide, Fe(OH) 2 , which at the moment of 
precipitation appears white, but in a very short time becomes dirty 
green and finally reddish-brown, owing to absorption of oxygen from 
the air. The precipitation by potassium or sodium hydroxide is 
partially, and that by ammonia entirely, prevented by the presence 
of ammonium salts. Such alkaline solutions containing ammonium 
salts yield precipitates of ferrous ferric hydroxide and ferric hydroxide 
when left exposed to the air, On adding hydroxylamine to a solution 
of a ferrous salt complete precipitation*of the ferrous ion as ferric 
hydroxide takes place, even in the presence of ammonium salts, 
owing to an oxidation process (Elder, Zeilsch. mud. Chem., 47, 671). 
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Non-volatile organic acids, sugar, etc., prevent or influence tire pre¬ 
cipitation of ferrous sails by alkali hydroxides or ammonia. 

8 . Potassium cyanide produces. a red-brown precipitate of 
ferrous cyanule, Fo(CN) 2 . This dissolves in excess of potassium 
cyanide solution in the form of potassium ferrocyimulij, K^FcfON),. 
Since tho wholo of the iron in this compound is present as complex 
anion, Fe(CIT)""o, it no longer shows the reactions of ferrous ion, and 
is therefore not reprecipitatcd as ferrocyanide on the addition of acid. 

9. Potassium ierricyanide produces in solutions of ferrous 
salts a bluish-white, precipitate of ferrous potassium ferrocyanide, 
K 2 l , 'es[Fe(ON) 0 1j, which soon becomes blue through absorption of 
oxygen from the air. Nitric acid or chlorine converts it immediately 
into Prussian blue (ferric ferrocyanide), .'iK 2 l , ’c; ) [Fc(0N) 6 l z +9Cl 
--OKU |-!<V.t'l 3 -!- 2 Fe 4 (Ke(CN)g| 2 , Tile precipitate is also produced 
in a solution which has been treated with tartaric acid. 

10. Potassium Ierricyanide produces a fine blur, precipitate of 
ferrous ferrieganide (Turnbull's blue). 1*’L<'o(CN) n |.». This does not 
differ in colour from true Prussian blue, ft is insoluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, but is readily decomposed by alkali hydroxide. When 
the iron solution is very dilute the reagent produces only a dark 
bluish-green coloration. 

11 . Potassium thiocyanate has no effect whatever upon solutions 
of ferrous salts not containing ferric ion. 

12. On treating a ferrous salt solution with excess of concentrated 
sulphuric acid ami dropping a crystal of potassium nitrate into the 
solution, brownish-red streaks proceeding from the crystal will soon 
appear (solution of nitric oxide m ferrous salt). See also the reaction 
of nitrate ion, iSeo. 160, 0. (Method of detecting ferrous salt in 
presence of ferric salt. Blum, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 44, 10.) 

ill. An aqueous solution of a-nitroso-fi-nuplitliol produces in 
dilute neutral solutions of ferrous salts a green coloration, whilst 
on standing a slight llocc.ulent green precipitate of ferrous nitroso- 
fi-mphlhol separates. Free mineral acids ( i.e. hydrogen ions) 
prevent the formation of the compound, which is therefore also 
not produced in concentrated ferrous sulphate solution containing 
ferric sulphate (i.e. hydrolytically dissociated). But if sodium 
acetate is added tho precipitate is formed. On adding an excess of 
a-nitroso-j8-naphthol in acetic acjfl solution to ferrous salt solutions 
there is produced a greenish-*blaek precipitate, a mixture of the ferrous 
and ferric salt, which on standing is completely converted into the 
ferric compound (Sec. 62, 16). • 
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14. A solution of naphthenic acid in petroleum spirit, wlien shaken 
with a neutral or slightly acid solution of a ferrous salt, extracts 
the whole of the ferrous salt, which imparts an intense chocolate- 
brown coloration to the petroleum spirit layer. (Distinction from 
ferric ion.) (Chaeitschkoff, Chan. Zeit., 35, 4(13.) 

15. On treating a solution of a ferrous salt with a few drops of 
•phosphotungstic acid reagent (2 grins, sodium phosjdiotungstate, 
5 c.c. hydrochloric acid, and 250 c.c. of water), and adding sodium 
hydroxide solution, an intense sky-blue coloration is produced. 
(Distinction from ferric compounds.) This is a very sensitive 
reaction (Richaud & Bidot, ('hem. Zenlralbl., 1909, I., 119(1). Other 
reducing agents give the same reaction, which is thus not a specific 
ferrous ion reaction (Popesco, ('Item. Zenlralbl., 1910, II., 427). 

10. When a solution of a ferrous salt is treated with tartaric 
acid, a little alcoholic dimethylgltjojine solution added, anil then an 
excess of ammonia, ail intense red coloration is produced, which fades 
on exposure to the air, owing to the oxidation of the ferrous complex. 
Ferric compounds do not give this reaction, which is a very sensitive 
one (Slawik, Chem. Zcil., 36, 54; Tschugajelf and Orelkin. Zritsch. 
anorgan. Chem., 89, 401; Zeitsch. aval. Cheat, 54. 376). 

17. Protocalrchuic acid does tint affect acid solutions of ferrous 
salts. (Distinction from ferric compounds) Jn .slightly alkaline 
solution, even when very dilute, it produces a red coloration, which is 
destroyed by excess of hydroxyl ions. It. is, therefore, best to treat 
the slightly acid solution of the ferrous salt with the reagent, and 
then to add sodium carbonate solution, an excess of which has no 
injurious effect. If other cations are. present which form coloured 
precipitates, the liquid should he filtered to make the coloration 
more distinct. Substances which have a disturbing influence on 
other reactions of iron ions in alkaline solution do not affect this 
colour reaction (O. Lutz, Chem. Zeit., 31, 570). 

18. Barium carbonate does not produce a precipitate in the cold 
in aqueous solutions of ferrous salts, with the exception of ferrous 
sulphate. 

19. Borax dissolves ferrous compounds in the oxidising flame, 
forming yellow to dark red glasses. On cooling, they appear colourless 
to dark yellow. In the inner flame the herds become bottle-green, 
owing to the reduction of the trivplent iron which has been formed, 
into divalent iron. Alkali phosphate behaves in a similar manner, 
but the colour of its glass fades to a more pronounced extent on 
•cooling, and the reduction phenomena are less distinct. 
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20. When reduced on charcoal sticks (p. 88), ferrous compounds 

yield a dull black powder which is attracted by a magnet. The 
reduced iron yields, when dissolved in a few drops of aqua regia, a 
yellow solution, to which the tests described in See. 62 may bo 
applied. • 

21. 'With regard to the microchemical detection of ferrous com¬ 
pounds, see« Haushofer, Uikroskopische Reaklioncn, p. 48. 


Sec. 02. 

(/3) Ferric ion, Fe"\ 

1 . As met with in nature, crystalline ferric oxide, Fe 2 0 3 (iron 
oxide), is steel-grey. When ground up it yields a brownish-red 
powder, as does also ironstone and all artificially prepared ferric 
oxides. 

Ferric hydroxide is more reddish-brown. Both are soluble in 
hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids -the hydroxide readily, 
and the oxide with more difficulty and only completely after heating 
for a long time. Reducing agents on the one hand, and manganese 
dioxide, on the other, greatly promote the solution. Ferric oxide 
dissolves with comparative case in hydrofluoric acid (Deussen, 
Zeitsch. anyew. Vhem., IS, 813). When heated in a current of dry 
hydrogen chloride, ferric hydroxide is converted into ehloride, which 
volatilises. Part of the iron remains behind as ferrous chloride, 
lint if the hydrogen chloride contains some chlorine the volatilisation 
is complete. (Method of separation from aluminium (Gooch and 
Havens, Vlicm. ZeiUrulM., 181)9, 1., 1270), and from chromium, 
zirconium, and beryllium (Havens and Way, Zeitsch. anoryan, Che,in., 
21, 389),) Ferrous ferric oxide, Fc a O,, is black ; it dissolves in hydro¬ 
chloric acid as ferrous and ferric ions, and in aqua reyia as ferric ion. 

2. The neutral anhydrous ferric, salts are nearly white; the 
basic salts are yellow or reddish-brown. The colour of the solutions 
is brownish-yellow and becomes reddish-yellow when heated. The 
soluble neutral salts redden litmus, owing to hydrolysis. The ferric 
salts of volatile acids are decomposed when heated. 

Ferric chloride is much more soluble in ether in the presence of 
hydrochloric acid than in water, so that it can be extracted by 
shaking its aqueous solution witlti ether (saturated with hydrochloric 
acid). This affords a means of separating iron ion from the ions of 
many other metals (aluminium, chromium, manganese, cobalt, nickel, 
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uranium, copper, vanadium), and incompletely from titanium, zinc, 
calcium, magnesium, potassium, and sodium. 

3, Hydrogen sulphide produces in solutions acidified with strong 
acids, especially on heating, a milky-white turbidity of liberated sulphur, 
the ferric ion beipg meanwhile reduced to ferrous ion: 

2H , e-+H s 8=2Fc--+2H-+S 
for example f 

Fe 2 (S0 4 ) 3 +H 2 S=2FeS0 4 +H 2 S0 4 +S 

On the rapid addition of hydrogen sulphide water to neutral solu¬ 
tions there is produced, in addition to the separation of sulphur, a 
transitory blue-black coloration (presumably due to the momentary 
formation of ferrous sulphide). Hydrogen sulphide precipitates 
most of the ferric ion from a neutral solution of ferric acetate, but if 
a sufficient quantity of free acetic acid is present only sulphur 
separates. A solution of a ferric salt containing sodium acetate 
and a large amount of free acetic acid yields, on treatment with hyuiro- 
gen sulphide in the cold, practically nothing but separated sulphur, 
but on heating the liquid part of the ferric ion is precipitated as 
ferrous sulphide. Monochloroacctic acid, and also formic acid, 
when added in sufficient quantity, prevents the precipitation even 
when alkali salts of these acids are present and the liquid i3 heated. 

i. Ammonium sulphide precipitates from neutral and alkaline 
solutions, and hydrogen sulphide from alkaline solutions, the whole, 
of the ferric ion as black hydrated iron sulphide. In many cases this 
is invariably ferric sulphide, l'V,S ;! . as e.g. when a neutral solution 
of a ferric salt is dropped into excess of a solution of yellow ammonium 
sulphide (Berzelius). According to the experiments of Stokes upon 
the interaction of precipitated iron sulphide and zinc hydroxide 
(Chem. Zenlralbl, 1907,1., 1663), ferric sulphide is always precipitated 
from alkaline solutions. In other cases, e.g. in presence of a neutral 
salt of trivalent iron, the aqueous solution of which undergoes 
hydrolytic dissociation, the precipitate is a mixture of ferrous sulphide 
arid sulphur, since under these conditions there is first reduction with 
the separation of sulphur, and then precipitation: 

2Fe--f3(NH 4 ) 2 ,S=2FeS+S+6NlI 4 

for example 

2 FeClg+3(NH 4 ) 2 S=2 L«’eS +S+CN1I 4 C1 

In the case of very dilute solutions the 'reagent at first produces 
only a blackish-green coloration in tho liquid. The colloidal 
ferrous sulphide only separates as a precipitate after standing for a 
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long time. Ammonium chloride has a pronounced influence in 
promoting the separation. The solubility characteristics of ferrous 
sulphide have been given in the section on ferrous ion (Sec. 61, 5). 

5. Ammonium thioacetalc causes immediate reduction to ferrous 
ion in acid solutions of ferric salts; it precipitate^ ferrous sulphide 
from alkaline solutions. Sodium thiosulphate gives a violet coloration 
with solutions of ferric salts, and reduces the iron to the divalent 
condition, but does not form a precipitate. 

6 . Potassium and sodium hydroxides (also alkali peroxides) and 
ammonia produce a voluminous reddish-brown precipitate of ferric 
hydroxide, Fe(OIl) 3 (containing alkali), which is insoluble in excess 
of the precipitant and in solutions of ammonium salts. Non¬ 
volatile organic acids or sugar, when present in sufficient quantity, 
entirely prevent the precipitation, owing to the formation or complex 
anions (cf Roszkowski, Zeitsch. anoryun, Client., 14,1 ; Zeitsch. anal. 
Client., 37, ill). 

Zinc oxide and mercury oxide precipitate trivalent iron as 
hydroxide in the same way as the alkalis. 

7. Potassium cyanide produces a reddish-brown precipitate 
of ferric cyanide, Fc(< \f ;! , in solutions of ferric salts. The pre¬ 
cipitate dissolves in excess of potassium cyanido solution, forming 
the ions of potassium ferricyanide, K 3 Fe(CN) a . 

8 . Potassium ferrocyanide produces, even in dilute solutions a fine, 
blue precipitate of ferric ferrocyanide (Prussian blue) Fe 4 [Fe(CN) 3 J 3 : 

4Fe(!l 3 +3K 4 Fe(CN) 6 =Fe 4 lFe(ON) 1 ,] 3 +12K01 

This is only slightly soluble in hydrochloric acid, hut is decomposed 
by potassium hydroxide, with the separation of ferric hydroxide. 
Prussian blue is somewhat soluble in excess of potassium ferrocyanide 
solution. 

Minute, traces of ferric ion cannot ho detected by means of potas¬ 
sium ferrocyanide in solutions containing a large amount of hydro¬ 
chloric acid or in neutral solutions containing much ammonium 
chloride. In the case of solutions containing ammonium chloride 
the reaction is only produced after the addition of hydrochloric acid 
(Vulpius). Ammoniacal solutions of ferric salts which have been 
treated with tartaric acid do not give a precipitate with potassium 
ferrocyanide. (Distinction from manganous ion. L. Blum.) 

ft. Potassium ferricyanide gftes a dark reddish-brown coloration, 
hut no precipitate, with solutions of ferric salts. 

10. Potassium thiocyanatei when added in not too small a 
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quantity to add solutions of ferric, suits, produces an intense blood- 
red coloration, owing to the formation of ferric thiocyanate, b'eJCNSJj, 
or of soluble ferric potassium thiocyanate (Kriiss and Moraht). This 
colour disappears on adding a little alcohol and heating the liquid. 

In the case o£ solutions of ferric salts which have been treated 
with sodium acetate, and so coloured more or less red by the resulting 
ferric acetate complex compound, the blood-red coloration of ferric 
thiocyanate only appears after the addition of a large amount; of 
hydrochloric acid. This is also the case when the solution contains 
oxalic, tartaric, citric, malic, iodic, phosphoric, arsenic, or hydro¬ 
fluoric acids. The presence of mercuric compounds influence or 
prevent the occurrence of the reaction. In the presence of nitric 
acid the reaction must be carried out in the cold, because hot nitric 
acid decomposes thiooyanogen compounds by oxidation ; if the 
oxidation is not complete the nitrile ion formed may itself nine a red 
coloration, so that, on the one hand, there may he no reaction when 
ferric ion is present, whilst, on the other hand, under certain con¬ 
ditions a red coloration may appear when it is absent. By means 
of potassium thiocyanate ferric ion may be detected in solutions 
which are so dilute that no other reagent produces a perceptible 
reaction with them. In such cases the red coloration produced may 
be recognised most distinctly when the test-tube is placed on white 
paper and viewed from above. The sensitiveness of the reaction 
may be still further increased by treating the solid ion containing the 
ferric compound with hydrochloric acid, and then with an excess of 
a solution of potassium thiocyanate, freshly prepared from the 
crystals, and shaking it gently with a little ether. The ferric thio¬ 
cyanate dissolves in the ether, and the ethereal layer is then more, or 
less red in colour. 

11. Barium carbonate precipitates, even in the cold, the whole of 
the ferric ion as ferric hydroxide mixed with basic salt. ( Method of 
separating the ions of trimlevl iron from the divalent tons of the fourth 
group.) 

Analogous precipitations of basic ferric salts (and effecting the 
game separations) may he produced by treating suitably dilute 
solutions, containing ammonium chloride, in the cold with ammonium 
carbonate until a permanent precipitate is nearby formed (which might 
contain carbonates of the divalent^ metals), and then precipitating 
the ferric hydroxide mixed with basic ferfic salt; or by treating the 
neutral or still slightly acid solution with a certain excess of alkali 
acetate or formate and then boiling it. In all these cases hydrolytic 
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dissociation of the neutral ferric salt occurs. On lieating the liquid 
the ferric hydroxide then present in colloidal solution is precipitated. 

12. On adding a small quantity of a solution containing ferric 
ion to the blue liquid obtained by treating fuming hydrochloric acid 
with a little cobidtous chloride or nitrate, the blue colour of the solution 
changed to green. The reaction is particularly suitable for the 
detection of ferric ion in acids or in the presence of ferrous ion 
(Venable). 

13. A solution of a-nitroxo-fi-naphtl/ol in dilute (about 50 per 
cent.) acetic acid produces iu neutral or slightly acid solutions of 
ferric salts a voluminous brownish-black precipitate of ferric nilroso- 
fS-mphthol, ((.'(oJIoO.NOJjh’e. (Distinction from many metals, but 
not from cobalt and copper, llinski and von lvnorre, Ber., 18, 2788.) 

11. Protocolcchnic acid solution produces in slightly acid solutions 
of ferric salts a bluish-green coloration, and in slightly alkaline solutions 
a red coloration. The coloration is destroyed by excess of acid and 
alkali hydroxide (but not by alkali carbonate). On adding a few 
drops of the reagent to an acid solution of trivalent iron, and then 
an excess of sodium carbonate, a red coloration is obtained, even when 
the solution is diluted to 1:10,000,000 (0. Lutz, Chem. Zcit., 31, 570). 

15. A solution of diphenylearbazide in petroleum spirit produces, 
when shaken with a ferric salt solution, a peach-red coloration 
(Oazeneuve, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 41. 568). 

10. Potassium molybdenum cyanide gives an intense blue, coloration 
with solutions of ferric salts, even when very dilute. The reagent is 
prepared by mixing 1 part of potassium molybdenum chloride, 
K 3 Mo(.'l 6 , with 2 parts of potassium cyanide, gradually adding 
6 parts of water, and heating the whole to boiling point. 

17. Ferric salts behave in the same way as ferrous compounds 
when fused into borax or alkali phosphate beads, or heated Oil 
charcoal slicks (p. 88). 

18. With regard to the. nucrochcmical detection of trivalent iron 
see Jlaushofer, Mikroslcopisclic Reaktionen, p. 48; Behrens-Kley, 
Mikrochcmische, Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 84; Schoorl, Zeitsch. anal. 
Cue in., 48, 215, 220, 672. 

Sec. 63. 

Summary and Remarks on Group IV. 

In the course of an analysis the members of Group IV. are usually 
precipitated as hydrated sulphides by treating their solutions with 
ammonium sulphide. Accordingly, in the first place, (I.) we g^ve 
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an outline of the methods by which the metals contained in such 
precipitates may, as a rule, best be detected and separated from 
one another when they are all present together, by means of the 
reactions described in the preceding sections, and then (II.) describe 
a few additional methods, which offer special advantages in certain 
cases. c 

1. A. 1. Since cobaltous sulphide and nickelous sulphide are 
only very slightly soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid (especia’ly 
when hydrogen sulphide is present), whilst the sulphides of iron, 
manganese, and zinc are readily soluble therein, a method based on 
these facts is the most suitable means of separating nickel and 
cobalt, or at least the greater part of them. For this purpose, the 
moist precipitate of the sulphides is treated with a sufficient quantity 
of a mixture of 5 parts of hydrogen sulphide water and 1 part of 
ordinary hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. M2, 1 with constant stirring 
but without applying heat. 

The sulphides of nickel and cobalt remain almost quantitatively 
in the residue, whilst the other sulphides dissolve as chlorides, with 
the evolution of hydrogen sulphide. The precipitate is separated 
and washed with water, to which it is advisable to add a little 
hydrogen sulphide water. 

We deal next with the insoluble precipitate, and then with the 
liquid filtered from it. 

2. For the separation of cobalt from nickel it is best to dry the 
filter paper containing the precipitate, to ignite it in the presence of 
air in a porcelain crucible until the carbon from the paper has been 
burned, and to heat the residue with hydrochloric acid with the 
addition of a few drops of nitric acid. If much ferrous sulphide was 
present, the resulting solution will, as a rule, still contain a small 
quantity of ferric ion, in addition to the ions of cobalt and nickel. 
Hence, after dilution with a little water, it is treated with a moderate 
excess of ammonia, filtered if necessary, and the ammoniacal solution 
evaporated to dryness in a small porcelain dish. The residue is 
completely freed from ammonium salts by gentle ignition, and 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid containing a few drops of nitric acid, 
the nickel and cobalt ions precipitated with sodium carbonate, 2 the 

1 If the precipitate contains any considerable quantity of the other sul¬ 
phides, the hydrochloric acid may be dilipcd with water instead of hydrogen 
sulphide water, since under those conditions sufficient hydrogen sulphide will 
be liberated by the acid. 

2 Should no precipitate be produced, the ammonium salts cannot hove 
been completely expelled. 
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liquid filtered, the precipitate dissolved in the smallest possible 
quantity of acetic acid diluted with a little water, and the solution 
treated with a concentrated solution of potassium nitrite and a little 
more acetic acid, so that, the reaction is strongly acid. Care must 
be taken throughout the whole process that the, volume of liquid 
does not become too groat (Sec. 60, 15), On allowing the liquid to 
stand in a ^arm place, the cobalt ion separates (soon if a considerable 
qqpntity, and after some t ime if only a small amount is present) in 
the form of yellow potassium eobaltinitrite. The liquid is filtered 
after about 12 hours, and nickel ion precipitated from the filtrate by 
means of potassium or sodium hydroxide. In each case the pre¬ 
cipitate should be fused in a borax bead as a confirmatory test 
(iScc, 60, 21, and See. 5!t, 25). 

Another method is to dissolve the precipitate obtained by means 
of sodium carbonate in hydrochloric acid, and to test part of the 
solution for cobalt inn with a-nitroso-jS-naphthol (Sec. 60, 18), and 
another part for nickel ion with dimethylglyoxime (Sec. 59, 19) or 
dicyanodiamidinc sulphate. The use of these reactions may be 
especially recommended when very small amounts of the cation are 
to he detected. 

3. Separation of Iron.—The filtrate from tier cobalt and nickel 
sulphide precipitate will contain the iron as ferrous ion, together 
with the manganous and zinc ions, and any residual traces of cobaltous 
and liiokelous ions. Since iron ion can only be separated readily from 
the other cations when it is present in the trivalent condition, the 
liquid is first boiled for a sufficient time to expel the hydrogen 
sulphide, and nitric acid added to the, gently boiling solution until 
the, ferrous ion has been completely converted into ferric ion. (In 
doubtful cases certainty is attained by testing the liquid with a few 
drops of potasium ferrieyanide solution.) The liquid is cooled, and 
the ferric ion precipitated as basic ferric salt. For this purpose one 
of the following methods may be chosen 

(a) The free acid is nearly neutralised by the cautious addition 
of sodium carbonate, but the solution must still remain dear (any 
precipitate produced being re-dissolved by the addition of a drop of 
hydrochloric acid), and the liquid is treated with a moderate excoss 
of precipitated barium carbonate, so that some of it remains un¬ 
dissolved, then thoroughly stirred, allowed to settle, and filtered. 

(b) The solution is diluted to t sufficient extent, and treated with 
a fairly large quantity of ammonium chloride, and then cautiously 
with ammonium carbonate (in dilute solution) until the liquid^ 
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which must still show an acid reaction, shows signs of becoming 
turbid, after which it is boiled for a short time, allowed to stand, and 
filtered while hot. 

(c) The solution is diluted, sodium carbonate added until the 
acid is nearly neutralised, and the clear, still perceptibly acid liquid 
treated with sodium carbonate, heated to boiling point, allowed to 
stand for a short time, and filtered. 

If one of these methods lias been used the presence of ferric ion 
may, as a rule, be recognised at once by the ochre colour of the 
precipitate. In doubtful cases a little of the precipitate may be 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the dilute solution tested with 
potassium ferrocyanidc or potassium thiocyanate. 

4. Separation of ma nganese and zinc .—The filtrate from the basic 
ferric salt may now contain manganous ion, zinc ion, and traces of 
cobaltous and nickelous ions. A good method of separating man¬ 
ganous ion from the other cations may be based upon the solubility 
of manganous sulphide in acetic acid. The separation by this means 
is best effected by one of the following methods (preferably after the 
separation of barium ion by means of sulphuric acid, when barium 
carbonate bas been used for the precipitation of ferric ion (,'! («)):— 

(a) The solut ion is treated in a small boiling flask with ammonium 
chloride, then with ammonia, until the. reaction is alkaline, and lastly 
with ammonium sulphide, allowed to stand in a warm place, and 
filtered. The precipitate is washed with water to which a little 
hydrogen sulphide water has been added, the filter containing it 
spread out in a small basin and treated with a mixture of about 
equal parts of acetic acid (sp. gr. T01) and water, and after about 
five minutes the liquid is diluted with water and filtered, and the 
precipitate washed. 

(b) The following method is more accurate, but somewhat more 
tedious. The solution is treated witii excess of ammonia and then 
with acetic acid until the reaction is acid, sodium acetate added, a 
current of hydrogen sulphide introduced into the heated liquid, 
which is then allowed to stand, and the precipitate filtered off and 
washed. 

In either case the solution, in which there is free acetic acid 
and hydrogen sulphide, will now contain the manganous ion, and 
this may be separated as follows : — 

(a) The solution is treated with ammonia and ammonium sul¬ 
phide, and the manganous ion thus precipitated as sulphide; (yS) The 
solution is concentrated by evaporation, so as to remove the hydrogen 
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sulphide, and the manganous ion precipitated by means of potassium 
hydroxide as manganous hydroxide (which turns brown on exposure 
to the air, owing to oxidation); (y) The solution is treated with a 
little hydrobromic acid until it is distinctly yellow, and then with 
ammonia, and the manganous ion precipitated as hydrated dioxide 
by boilftig the liquid. Of these methods the last has the advantage 
of great sensitiveness, and that, owing to the brownish-black 
coltur of the precipitate, any further test is, as a rule, unnecessary. 
As a confirmatory test, portions of the compounds precipitated, as 
described in a, /3, or y, may be fused with sodium carbonate 
according to Sec. 58, 19. 

5. Detection of zinc .—The insoluble residue left after the treat¬ 
ment with acetic acid, as in 4 (a), or the precipitate produced bymeans 
of hydrogen sulphide from the solution acidified with acetic acid, 
as in 4 (b), contains zinc sulphide, the white colour of which is more or 
less masked by the small amounts of the sulphides of cobalt and 
nickel which it contains. For the detection of zinc the precipitate is 
spread out in a porcelain dish and treated with a mixture of about 
5 parts of hydrogen sulphide, water and 1 part of ordinary hydro¬ 
chloric acid of sp. gr. 112, and after about five minutes the acid 
solution, which will now contain the zinc ion. is filtered from the 
undissolved nickel and cobalt sulphides. When the filtrate is treated 
with sodium acetate the zinc ion is precipitated as white zinc sulphide, 
free from the traces of nickel and cobalt ions which have been dis¬ 
solved by the hydrochloric acid, since the sulphides of those metals 
are not precipitated in the cold under these conditions (Sec. 59, 4, 
and Sec. (50, 4). If so little cobalt and nickel ions were present that 
they were not detected in 2, the residue of sulphides obtained in 5 
must still be tested for those cations by the methods described in 2. 

B. Method of Botlicher ami of Elder - (1) In this method a con¬ 
centrated solution of the chlorides of all the metals of the fourth 
group is used. Such solution may be obtained by dissolving the 
sulphide precipitate in concentrated hydrochloric acid, with, if 
necessary, the addition of a little nitric acid (which, however, must 
onl) be employed when complete solution is not effected by hydro¬ 
chloric acid alone, and then only after complete removal of the 
hydrogen sulphide), evaporating the solution to dryness, and dissolving 
the residue in a little water. This solution is treated with 10 c.c. of 
3 per cent, hydrogen peroxide solution, and added slowly, drop by 
drop, with continuous stirring, to about 50 c.c. of equal parts of a 
freshly-prepared 25 per (tent, sodium hydroxide solution and 3 per* 

17 
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cent, hydrogen peroxide solution, and the whole diluted with water 
and filtered. 

2. The filtrate will contain the zinc ion, and this may he pre¬ 
cipitated as white zinc sulphide by means of hydrogen sulphide or 
ammonium sulphide. 

3. The precipitate will contain ferric hydroxide, Hydrated 
manganese dioxide, and cobaltic or nickelic (or nickclou») hydroxide. 1 
It is dissolved in hot concentrated hydrochloric acid, and thencid 
solution treated with hydrogen peroxide and poured into a mixture 
of equal parts of strong ammonia solution and ,'S per cent, hydrogen 
peroxide. 

4. The precipitate containin'; the iron and manganese is dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, and the solution freed from chlorine, treated in 
the cold with ammonium chloride and Imlmvyhiniiuo chloride, and 
then with excess of ammonia, and heated tti a covered vessel on the 
water-bath. The ferric ion is precipitated as ferric hydroxide, 
whilst the manganous ion in the filtrate is precipitated as sulphide 
by means of ammonium sulphide. 

5. The filtrate, containing the nickel and cohalt in the form 
of ammonia complexes, may lie treated by one of the following 
methods : (a) It is evaporated to dryness and the residue ignited to 
remove ammonium salts, or evaporated with fuming nitric acid, and 
then treated as described above in A. 2. (/») The nickel may be 
precipitated directly bv means of dieyanodiamidiue sulphate and 
sodium hydroxide from the filtrate containing the nickel and cobalt 
ions (because the cobalt ion is present in the trivalent condition and 
is, therefore, not precipitated by sodium hydroxide from its ammo- 
niacal solution). The cobalt ion may t hen be precipitated from the 
filtrate as sulphide by means of ammonium sulphide. It may also 
be precipitated with a-nitroso-/?-naphthol from another portion of 
the filtrate still containing nickel ion. 

V. 1. The hydrochloric acid solution of the cations may also 
be treated with ammonia and bromine water, whereby ferric and 
manganous ions are precipitated, and may then ho separated as 
described above. 

2. The solution is treated in the cold with sodium hydroxide, 
which precipitates the nickel ion as hydroxi le. On boiling the filtrate 
cobalt ion is precipitated as hydroxide. The filtrate from this will 
still contain zinc ion, and this may 15e precipitated by means of 
hydrogen sulphide, after acidifying the solution with acetic acid. 

1 Sec, 511,!). 
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II. We now describe some other methods^ which may be used 
with advantage in certain special cases: (1) If it is a question of 
separating small amounts of iron ions from the other cations of the 
fourth group, the best method is to treat the solution (which must 
contain the iron in trivalent form, and must thcjcfo^p have been 
oxidised 0 if necessary) in the cold with ammonium chloride and a 
moderate excess of ammonia, and to filter oil rapidly the small 
amount of precipitated ferric hydroxide. If filtration is delayed, 
part of the manganous ion will separate as manganous manganic 
hydroxide with the ferric hydroxide, owing to the action of the 
atmospheric oxygen. By re-dissolving the precipitate in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, boiling the solution for a short time, and again pre¬ 
cipitating ferric hydroxide in the cold by means of ammonia in 
excess, the separation of ferric, ion from the other cations is rendered 
almost complete. By adding hydroxyl amine chloride or a hydrazine, 
salt, the precipitation of manganese may be prevented, ami in that 
case the double precipitation need not be made. In the presence of 
considerable quantities of iron ion, the method cannot be recom¬ 
mended, because in that case a certain amount of the other hydroxides 
is always precipitated with the ferric hydroxide, with the result that 
when this method is used small amounts of the other cations may bo 
entirely overlooked. 

2. If zinc, ion is to be separated from the other cations of the 
fourth group, one of the following methods may bo used:— 

(a) The solution is sufficiently diluted, the greater part of any 
free acid present neutralised with ammonia, ammonium mono- 
chloroacetate and some free monoeliloroacetie acid added, the 
liquid heated to 50°-00°, and the zinc ion precipitated by means of 
hydrogen sillphide. The other cations remain in solution. 

(b) The solution is treated with sodium carbonate until a per¬ 
manent precipitate is just formed, this precipitate dissolved by 
adding a few drops of dilute hydrochloric acid, sodium thiosulphate 
added in not too small a quantity, the liquid greatly diluted, and 
hydrogen sulphide introduced in the cold. The zinc ion is pre¬ 
cipitated as zinc sulphide, whilst the other cations remain in solution 
(J. liiban). 

(c) If a considerable amount of zinc is to be separated from small 
quantities of the other ions, the solution may also be treated with 
potassium or sodium hydroxide. On adding this in excess, the pre¬ 
cipitated zinc hydroxide is re-dissolved, whilst the hydroxides of the 
other metals remain as an insoluble residue. The zinc ion may be 
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precipitated from this solution by means of ammonium sulphide 
(cf. Part II., Chap. III., Footnote to Rubric No. 50). This method, 
however, seldom offers special advantages, because some zinc 
remains in the insoluble precipitate. The. method would be quite 
unworkable,if chromic, ion were also present, since zinc and chromic 
ions reciprocally precipitate each other from potassium of sodium 
hydroxide solutions. The latter difficulty, as also any retention of 
the zinc by manganese, may be obviated by adding hydrogen pcroitide, 
sodium percarbonate, or bromine to the sodium hydroxide solution, 
whereby the chromic ion is converted into chromate ion and 
manganous ion into the tetravalcnt condition. 

3. If a brown coloration is obtained in the filtrate from the 
precipitated sulphides, the presence of nickel is indicated. In 
this case, the somewhat tedious method of separating cobalt ion 
from nickel ion, as given above in A. 2, may sometimes be omitted, 
since it is often possible when testing a part of the residue obtained 
in A. 2, after removal of the ammonium salts, to detect the cobalt 
with certainty in the presence of nickel in a borax bead exposed to 
the reducing flame. If small amounts of nickel ion are to be detected 
in the presence of considerable quantities of cobalt ion, it is advisable 
to use a potassium cyanide solution of the cyanides, which has been 
treated with sodium hydroxide. The cobalt ion may be detected 
in a portion of this liquid bv means of the red coloration produced 
by yellow ammonium sulphide, and the nickel ion by the black 
precipitate of nickelic hydroxide, produced by means of chlorine or 
bromine (Sec. 59, 12, and Sec. 00, 12). The different behaviour of 
the hydroxides of the trivalent metals towards potassium cyanide 
solution or ammonium chloride and ammonia solution is more 
suitable for the differentiation than for the separation of nickel 
and cobalt ions. 1 2 

Small amounts of nickel ion may also be detected in the presence 
of cobalt ion by treating the solution with sodium peroxide, thoroughly 
washing the precipitate of cohaltous and niekelous hydroxides - 
with cold water, and treating it on the filter with a cold saturated 
solution of oxalic acid, when niekelous hydroxide dissolves. Un 
adding to the filtrate a little potassium ferricyanide and sodium 
hydroxide, black nickelic hydroxide is precipitated (Benedict, Chem. 
Zentralbl., 1904, II., 564). For Jhe detection of small amounts of 

1 With regard to the detection of nickel ion in the presence of cohalt ion, 
see also Hcrrenschmidt and (Jupelle, Zrilsrb. anal. Chcin., 32, 007. 

2 Kassner, Ibid., 34, 590. 
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nickel ion in the presence of cobalt ion, the reactions given in Sec. 59, 
5 (footnote), 16, and especially 18 and 19 are also suitable. For the 
detection of small amounts of cobalt ion in the presence of nickel ion, 
the reactions Sec. 60,16, and 18 are applicable. 

4. For the separation of the members of the fourth group in the 
prcseneeoof organic non-volatile substances, methods bas*cd upon the 
preliminary separation of all the cations as sulphides must be used, 
because the organic substances mentioned would influence or pre¬ 
vent the precipitation of the ions of iron as hydroxide or basic 
chloride. In the presence of citric acid, however, even these methods 
are not sufficient, because alkali citrates prevent the complete pre¬ 
cipitation of manganous ion as manganese sulphide. Hence, in 
the presence of citric acid, it is necessary to evaporate the solution 
with sodium carbonate and to ignite the residue with potassium 
nitrate, so as to destroy organic substances. 

5. Ferrous and ferric compounds are detected in the presence of 
each other by testing for the former with potassium ferricyanide, 
and for the latter with potassium ferrocyanide or with potassium 
thiocyanate. 

Silicates may be prepared for this test by heating the powder 
with fused borax in a sealed glass tube. After the decomposition 
is complete, the tube is sprinkled with water to crack the glass, and 
is broken after cooling. The substance is treated with hydrochloric 
acid in a test-tube, and portions of this solution are tested for divalent 
and trivalent iron as described. 


Special Reactions of the Rarer Members of the Fourth 
Group. 

Sec. 64. 

1. Uranium, U, 238-2. 

Uranium is a greyish-white metal, which has a specific gravity of 
18-68, and is very difficult, to fuse. It is usually present in its compounds 
in the totravalent and hexavalent condition. It is only of raro occurrence 
in pitchblende, carnotite, and samarskitc. Minerals containing uranium 
and uranium compounds aro radioactive. Uranuus oxide, U0 2 , is brown 
or black, and is dissolved by nitric acid, forming uranous nitrate. JJranic 
oxide, U0 3 , is brick-red. Uranyl hydroxide , UO a (OH) g , is yellow. When 
ignited in the air both the oxide of ictravalent uranium and that of hexa¬ 
valent uranium yield a blackish-green uranous uranic oxide, U 3 O fl (corre¬ 
sponding to pitchblende). 
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I. Salts of tetravalent uranium.— Uranous salts are green, and in 
solution are readily converted into uranyl salts. According to Clemens 
Zimmermann, 1 pure uranous salts free from hexavalent uranium show the 
following reactions:— 

1. Ammonium .sulphide gives a pale green precipitate, which very rapidly 
becomes dark and*black when boiled. 

2. Potassium and sodium hydroxides and ammonia produce voluminous 
pale green precipitates of uranous hydroxide, which are insoluble in excess 
of the precipitant. They rapidly change m the air, being converted first 
into brownish-black uranic oxide, and, after some time, into yellow alkali 
uranate. 

Notes to 1 and 2. Tartaric acid prevents the formation of precipitates 
by means of ammonium sulphide, potassium and sodium hydroxides, and 
ammonia. The liquid does not darken in colour. 

3. The carbmates and hydroyen carbonates of jxofassium and sodium 
produce a whitish-green precipitate, which darkens when heated owing to 
oxidation. The precipitate is soluble in excess of alkali hydrogen carbonate 
solution, but is partially oxidised and re-precipitated when the liquid is 
heated. 

4. Ammonium carbonate produces a similar precipitate soluble in excess 
of the precipitant. It is not re-precipitated, even on heating the solution. 

5. Barium carbonate completely precipitates uranous compounds, even 
in the cold. 

6. Potassium ferrocyanidc produces immediately a yellowish-green pre¬ 
cipitate, which gradually changes to reddish-brown in consequence of 
oxidation. 

7. Potassium ferricyanide produces immediately a reddish-brown 
precipitate. 

8. Hydrofluoric acid precipitates insoluble uranous fluoride from solu¬ 
tions of uranous salts (Hillebrand ; Giolitti, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 44, 431). 

II. Salts of hexavalent uranium.—Hexavalent uranium forms, on 
the one hand, salts containing the divalent cation UO" ( uranyl salts), and 
on the other hand, salts containing the anion UO" 4 , or U 2 0" 7 (uranates). 
Both forms of the compounds of hexavalent uranium are yellow. Most 
uranyl salts are soluble in water, whilst those which are insoluble therein 
dissolve almost without exception in hydrochloric acid. The solutions 
are yellow. 

1. When a sulphuric acid solution of uranyl salts is heated with zinc 
the yellow colour of the liquid is changed to the green colour of uranous 
salts. 

2. Hydrogen sulphide has no action upon solutions of uranyl salts. 

3. Ammonium sulphide produces, after neutralisation of free acid, a 
precipitate which subsides slowly, and is readily soluble in acids, including 
acetic acid; its formation is promoted by ammonium chloride and pre¬ 
vented by hydroxylamine hydrochloride. When precipitated in the cold, 

1 Zeitsch. anal Chem., 23, fib. (With regard to the absorption spectrum 
of uranous salts, see Ibid., p. 220 ) 
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it is of a chocolate-brown colour, and contains uranyl sulphide, ammonium 
sulphide, and water, it is insoluble in ammonia solution, but dissolves 
in colourless or yellow ammonium sulphide containing a little ammonium 
carbonate, forming a brown solution (Cl. Zimmermann); on washing the 
precipitate it is gradually converted into yellow uranyl hydroxide. When 
a solution of a uranium salt which has been treated with ammonium 
sulphide- is boiled, the uranyl sulphide first precipitated ls decomposed 
into sulphur and black uranous oxide, which latter is insoluble in excess of 
ammonium sulphide (Remele). The uranyl sulphide (but not the pre¬ 
cipitate. whit h has been converted into uranous oxide and sulphur) is 
readily soluble in ammonium carbonate solution. (Essential distinction 
and method of separating the ions of uranium from those of zinc, manganese, 
iron, etc.) If the uranyl sulphide remains for a long time in contact with 
excess of ammonium sulphide, it is converted, in the presence of air, owing 
to the formation of ammonium thiosulphate, into a red compound, and in 
the absence of air into a black product of reaction. 

4. Ammonia and potassium and sodium hydroxides produce yellow 
precipitates of alkali uranates, e.g., K 2 U 2 0 7 , insoluble in excess of the 
precipitant. Tartaric and prevents or influences the precipitation by 
ammonia, hydroxylaminc hydrochloride prevents it, whilst ammonium 
chloride promotes it. 

f>. Freshly precipitated mere my oxide precipitates uranium quantita¬ 
tively from boiling solutions which have been treated with ammonium 
chloride. (Method of separating uranic ion from strontium, calcium, 
and alkali ions, and less completely from barium ion. Alibrgolf.) 

6. Ammonium carbonate , and also potassium or sodium hydroxide, car• 
bonates, produce in solutions of uranyl salts yellow precipitates of alkali 
uranyl carbonate, e.g. 2K 2 C0 3 ,(U0 2 )(J0 3 , which dissolve readily in excess 
of the precipitantA Potassium or sodium hydroxide precipitates the 
whole of the uranic ion from such solutions.- 

7. Barium carbonate precipitates uranic ion completely, even in the 
cold. (Essential distinction and means of separation from nickel, cobalt, 
manganese, and zinc ions.) 

8. Ihsodium hydrogen phosphate produces in solutions of uranyl salts 
containing acetic acid or alkali acetates a yellowish-white precipitate of 
uranyl hydrogen phosphate (U() 2 )llL ) 0 4 -|-.rH 2 0, which is soluble in mineral 
acids. In tho presence of much ammonium salt a precipitate of ammonium 
uranyl phosphate, (U0 2 )(NH 4 )l > () 4 | .rH 2 0, which is of similar colour,-is 
obtained. Heat promotes the separation of both precipitates. 

1). Hydrogen peroxide produces a yellowish-white precipitate of hydrated 
uranium letroxidc, U0 4 , solublo in hydrochloric acid (Fairley, Zeilsch, 

1 The decomposition product uranium X, dorivod from uranium, is here 
left as a slight insoluble residue. (Organic solvents, such as acetone, etc., 
when applied to uranyl nitrate, may also effect a separation from uranium X, 
which remains undissolved.) JVloori^and Schlundt, Phil. Mag., (6) 12, 393 ; 
Chem. Zentralbl., 190(5, II., 11715. For details of the chemistry of the radio- 
elements reference may bo mado to, e.g. F. Henrich’s book, Chemte und chemische 
Technologic radioaktivir tftnffr, Berlin, 1918. 
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anal. Client., 44, 433), The presence of sulphuric acid or sulphates or of 
fluorides prevents the precipitation, presumably owing to the formation 
of complex compounds (Mazzucchelli, Atti Acad. Lined Roma (5), 15, 
II., 494 ; Chem. Zentralbl ., 1907, I., 1104). Ammonium carbonate, dissolves 
this precipitate, forming an intense yellow solution. This reaction is very 
sensitive. When a solution in sulphuric acid of the precipitate produced 
by hydrogen peroxide is shaken with ether it imparts a blue colomhon to 
the latter. Sodium peroxide produces in solutions of uranyl salts a yellow 
precipitate soluble in excess of the precipitant; alcohol precipitates from 
this solution yellow sodium peruranatc, Na 4 U 2 0 8 -|-8H 2 0, which alter 
some time becomes crystalline. If the lupiul is boiled before the addition 
of alcohol, red uranyl sodium peruranate, (U0 2 )Na 2 U 2 0 8 , is precipitated 
(Kassner, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 34, 595). Analogous results arc obtained 
by treating a solution of a uranyl salt with hydrogen peroxide and potassium 
carbonate m solid form or in concentrated solution (.1. Aloy, Zeitsch. anal, 
Chem., 44, 433). 

10. Elhylenedunnine produces in solutions of uranyl salts, even when 
extremely dilute, a crystalline yellow precipitate, which is soluble in excess 
of the resulting uranium compound (J. A. Siemssen, Chem. Zed., 35, 
139 and 742 ; Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 52, 773). 

11. Potassium J'erroeyamde produces a precipitate or at least a reddish- 
brown coloration. This is a very sensitive reaction. The precipitate 
dissolves in ammonium carbonate solution, forming a yellow liquid, and 
is also soluble in hot dilute hydrochloric acid. 

12. Solutions of uranyl salts, and in particular of the nitrate, colour 
turmeric, paper biown, even in the presence of a little free hydrochloric acid, 
although the reaction is then less sensitive. Large amounts of mineral 
acids inhibit the reaction (Cl. Zimmermann). On touching the turmeric 
paper, which has been turned brown by a uranyl salt solution, with sodium 
carbonate solution dark brown spots are produced. 

13. Alkanet tincture becomes green when treated with neutral uranyl 
nitrate or chloride solution. It shows two characteristic absorption bands 
at 687 and 631 y.fi. 

14. Alkali phosphate. and bora e dissolve uranyl salts in the outer llauio, 
producing yellow beads, which on cooling appear yellowish-green with 
green fluorescence, whilst in the inner llame they produce green beads. 

15. With regard to the microchemical detection of uranium ion see 
Haushofer, Mikroskopische Reaktvmen, p. 132, and Behrens-Kley, Mikro- 
chemische Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 150. 


Sw. 65. 

2. Thallium, Tl, 204. 

Thallium, occurs in erookesite (a copper selcnide) and also, though in¬ 
variably in small quantities, in many varieties of pyrites containing copper, 
and in many kinds of iron pyrites, in varieties of crude sulphur, and in the 
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deposits of flue dust of the lead chambers, the furnace of which has been 
charged with pyrites containing thallium ; it is sometimes present in com¬ 
mercial sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, and it has been found in lepidolite. 
bismuth, and cadmium preparations, in plant ash, and in some mineral 
waters. 

1. Thallium is a soft metal resembliny lead, having#a specific gravity 
of 11‘81<9 11'9, and melting at 301 "5° (Roos, ('hem. Zeal rail)!., J 916,1., 1117); 
it volatilises at a red heat, when bent it crackles like tin, becomes coated 
with oxide when exposed to the air, does not decompose water, and is 
solirblo in dilute acids with the evolution of hydrogen. Thallium is readily 
soluble in dilute sulphuric and nitric acids, but dissolves with diliiculty in 
hydrochloric acid. It is monovalent or trivalent in its compounds. In 
its monovalent compounds it has many close analogies with the ions of 
potassium, whilst in the trivalcn't compounds it behaves like a heavy 
metal ion ; the Tl " ion forms very stable complex ions. 

2. Thallous oxide, TLO, is black, fusible, and when fu^ed attacks 
glass or porcelain. It. is soluble in water, yielding a colourless, alkaline, 
corrosive solution, which absorbs carbon dioxide. Jt is also soluble in 
alcohol. 

Thalite oxide, , J , I„() 3 , is blackish-violet and insoluble in water; Ihallic 
hyduhnde is brown. Tlialhc oxide is hardly attacked by concentrated 
sulphuric acid m the cold, but combines with it on heating. If the heating 
is continued for a long time, thallous sulphate is formed, and oxygen 
iibeiated. Thallie oxide reacts with hydrochloric acid to form the corre¬ 
sponding chloride, which may be separated m the form of colourless, 
readily soluble crystals. When it is heated, chlorine escapes, while com¬ 
pounds of thallous and thallie chlorides are formed. 

3. The thallous salts aie colourless ; some (the sulphate, nitrate, mono- 
hydrogen phosphate, tartrate, and acetate) are readily soluble, others 
(carbonate, neutral phosphate, chloride) sparingly soluble, and others 
(iodide) almost insoluble. When solutions of thallous salts are boiled with 
nitric acid, the thallous ion is not converted into the trivalent condition, 
which reaction, however, takes place quantitatively when the solution is 
boiled with aqua reijia. 

The thallie, salts are hydrolytically dissociated by water, with the 
separation of thallie hydroxide; alkali hydroxides precipitate thallie 
hydroxide from their acid solutions; hydrogen sulphide converts them 
into thallous salts, whilst sulphur separates; and with potassium iodide 
they yield iodine and thallous iodide. They are not precipitated by 
hydrochloric acid. 

4. Potassium and sodium hydroxides and ammonia do not produco 
precipitates in aqueous solutions of thallous salts. 

5. Alkali carbonates precipitate thallous caibonate, but only from quite 

concentrated solutions, since 100 p^rts of water at 18° dissolve 5 23 parts 
of thallous carbonate. * 

6. Hydrochloric arid produces in solutions which are not too dilute 
a while precipitate of thallous chloride, w hich rapidly subsides, docs not 
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alter on exposure to light, and is only sparingly soluble in water, even less 
so in dilute hydrochloric acid. 

7. If chlorine gas is introduced into solutions of thallous salts white 
thallous chloride is precipitated, and this becomes first brown and then 
dissolves, owing to the formation of thalhc chloride. (Suitable method of 
separation from silrer.) 

8. Potassium iodide produces in very dilute solutions a light yellow 
precipitate! of thallous iodide , which is only slightly soluble in water 
(1 : 17,000), and still less soluble in excess of potassium iodide solution. 
The precipitate dissolves with difficulty m sodium thiosulphate solution 
in the cold. (Distinction from lead iodide. E. A. Werner.) Owing to 
its sensitiveness this reaction is the most suitable for the detection of thallium 
by the wet method ; if ferric ion is present, it must first be reduced by means 
of sodium sulphide. 

9. Platinohydrorhloric acid gives a sparingly soluble, pale orange, pre¬ 
cipitate of thallous platinochloride, r J’1 2 L > tC’l c , in solutions of thallous salts 
which are not too dilute. 

10. Sodium cobaltous nitrite reagent (i.e. sodium nitrite, cobaltous 
chloride, and acetic acid) produces a sparingly soluble (1 : 10,000) light 
red precipitate of thallous cobaltie nitrite, Tl ;1 ('o(iS’OJ 6 , m solutions of 
thallous salts. 

11. Hydrogen sulphide, does not produce a precipitate in solutions 
strongly acidified with mineral acids, unless arsenic, antimony, or copper 
ions are present, in which case thallous sulphide is precipitated simultane¬ 
ously with the other sulphides. hi incomplete pun pit ate is pioduced in 
neutral or very slightly acid solutions, but the whole of the thallium ion is 
precipitated as black thallous sulphide fjom an antic acid solution of 
thallous salts. 

12. Colourless ammonium sulphide, and also hydrogen sulphide from 
alkaline solutions, precipitates the whole of the dissolved thallium ion as 
black thallous sulphide, which, especially when heated, readily agglo¬ 
merates into lumps. This precipitate is insoluble in ammonia, alkali, 
ammonium sulphide, and potassium cyanide solutions; it is rapidly 
oxidised to thallous sulphate in the air, is readily soluble in dilute hydro¬ 
chloric, sulphuric, and nitric acids, but only dissolves with difficulty in 
acetic acid. When heated, thallous sulphide first melts and then volatilises. 

13. Zinc , and also magnesium, precipitates metallic thallium in the 
form of black, flake-like crystals from solutions of thallous salts. 

14. Thallium compounds impart an intense green colour to colourless 
flames. The spectrum of the thallium llame shows only a single, highly 
characteristic, fine emerald green line (535‘06p/x, cf. the table of spectra). 
In the case of small amounts of thallium, the llame coloration only lasts 
for a short time. As a rule, spectrum analysis affords the best means of 
detecting thallium. Pyrites containing thallium often show the green 
spectrum line immediately; in the case of etude sulphur, thallium is best 
detected by extracting most of the sulphur by means of carbon bisulphide, 
and then testing the residue. When a large amount of a sodium salt is 
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present, but only a very small amount of a thallium compound, the thallium 
spectrum can only be rendered visible by introducing a small quantity 
of the moistened substance into the flame, and then observing the resulting 
spectrum. If traces of thallous platinochloride aro present, together with 
largo amounts of potassium, rubidium, and caesium platinochlorides, in a 
precipitate produced by means of platinohydroehloric jfcid,.the precipitate 
is boiled twenty-live to fifty times with successive small quantities of water, 
and the liquid deeanted each time. The final residue from these extractions 
will then show the thallium line transitorily. 

16. For the mirror It emir at detection of thallium, sec Haushofer, Mikro- 
skopisehc ltraktiovrn, p. 125, and ilehrens-Kley, Mikrorhemische Analyse, 
3rd ed., p. 40. 

Sec. 66. 

3. Indium, In, 114*8. 

Indium was first discovered in Freiberg zinc blende and the zinc pre¬ 
pared from it, and subsequently in some other zinc blendes and in 
tungsten ore. 

1. Indium is a white, very lustrous metal resembling platinum in its 
colour. It is very soft, ductile, makes a mark on paper, and can be 
polished. It is slowly oxidised on contact with air and water, but less 
readily than zinc. Its specific gravity is 7*28. Indium melts at 155°; 
when heated on charcoal by means of the blowpipe, it forms a lustrous 
metallic film, colours the flame blue, and yields a deposit which is dark 
yellow while hot ami pale yellow on cooling, and can be volatilised with 
difficulty by means of the blowpipe flame. Indium dissolves slowly in the 
cold, more rapidly on heating, in dilute hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, 
with the evolution of hydrogen; when treated with cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid it also liberates hydrogen, while anhydrous indium sulphate 
separates; indium is also readily soluble in nitric acid, even when cold 
and dilute. Indium, as is shown by its chlorides, is tnonovalent, divalent, 
and, in most of its compounds, trivalcnt. Only the trivalent compounds 
arc stable in aqueous solution. 

2. Indium oxide, ln 2 0 3 , is reddish-brown while hot, but light yellow 
when cold, and it dot's not colour glass fluxes. When ignited with hydrogen 
or with charcoal it is readily reduced, and if a flux is also present, metallic 
globules are obtained. The ignited oxide dissolves slowly in cold, but 
rapidly and completely in hot, acids. 

3. Indium salts are colourless ; the sulphate and nitrate, and also the 
volatile hydroscopic chloride, are readily soluble in water. 

4. Potassium and sodium hydroxides and ammonia precipitate from 

solutions of the salts a voluminous white hydroxide resembling aluminium 
hydroxide in appearance. Tartaric acid inhibits the precipitation. The 
precipitate is soluble in solutions^ potassium and sodium hydroxides, 
but the resulting solution soon becomes turbid, and when boiled or 
treated with ammonium chloride gives a precipitate of indium hydroxide. 
Ammonia solution docs not dissolve the hydroxide. , 
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5. Alkali carbonates give a gelatinous white precipitate of indium car¬ 
bonate. When freshly precipitated, this dissolves in ammonium carbonate 
solution, but not in potassium or sodium carbonate solution; on boiling 
its ammonium carbonate solution it is re-precipitated. 

6. Barium carbonate precipitates the whole of the indium in the form 
of basic salts when boiled with solutions of indium salts, or oven when 
digested with them in the cold. (Fundamental distinction and means of 
separation from zinc, manganese, cobalt, nickel, and ferrous iops.) 

7. Di.sodium hydrogen 'phosphate gives a voluminous white precipitate. 

8. Alkali oxalates produce a crystalline precipitate in concentrated 
neutral solutions. 

9. Sodium acetate precipitates indium sulphate from a nearly neutral 
boiling solution of indium sulphate. 

10. Hydrogen sulphide precipitates the whole of the indium as yellow, 
possibly hydrated indium sulphide, ln 2 S 3 , from neutral or acetic acid 
solutions (even those in which the acetic acid is present in large excess); 
it produces no precipitate in solutions strongly acidified with mineral 
acids, if at all concentrated, but on making the solutions very dilute 
yellow indium sulphide is precipitated. 

11. Hydrogen sulphide produces in alkaline solutions and ammonium 
sulphide in neutral solutions a white precipitate (possibly indium hydro- 
sulphide or ammonium indium sulphide). When yellow indium sulphido 
is boiled with yellow ammonium sulphide, it, too, becomes white and 
partially dissolves. On cooling the liquid, a voluminous white precipitate 
is formed, which is similar to that obtained by direct precipitation with 
ammonium sulphide. 

12. Potassium ferroryanide gives a white precipitate. 

13. Potassium ferric,yanide, thiocyanate, and dichromate do not givo 
precipitates, but potassium chromate produces a yellow precipitate. 

14 Zinc precipitates metallic indium in tho form of white lustrous 
flakes. 

15. On introducing an indium compound into a colourless flame it 
colours the flame a characteristic bluish-violet. Two distinctive blue 
lines may be observed in the spectrum (a 451'1/x/x, and /? 410*1 pp. See 
Spectrum table). If the chloride is used, these appear with greater 
brilliancy, especially the a-line, but are very fugitive. Indium sulphide 
is most suited for a longer examination of the indium spectrum. 

16. For the microchemical detection of indium, see Huyssc, Zeitsch. anal. 
Chem., 39, 10, and Behrens-Kley, Mikrochemische Analyse , 3rd ed., p. 82. 

Sec. 67. 

4. Gallium, Ga, 69 6. 

1. Gallium is widely distributed, .but only in small quantities. It 
has been found in many zinc blendes and bauxites, and also in some other 
minerals. Gallium is a white metal; it is silver-white in tho fused con* 
dition, but on solidification becomes crystalline, bluish-white, and less 
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lustrous. It melts at 30‘15°, and has a specific gravity of 5'956 at 24*5°. 
It is hard, not very ductile, does not alter at the ordinary temperature, is 
only slightly oxidised when heated to redness, and does not volatilise at 
that temperature. Water, even when boiling, is not decomposed by 
gallium. Nitric acid has no appreciable action upon the metal in tho 
cold, but when heated dissolves it, with the evolution gf red vapours. 
It is readily soluble in hydrochloric acid and in potassium hydroxide and 
ammonia siilutions, with the evolution of oxygen. Gallium is divalent 
aryl trivalent in its compounds. 

2. The gallon* cunqmuvds arc unstable and have reducing properties. 
Gallic oxide , Ga 2 0 3 , is white, as is also its hydroxide. On heating the oxide 
to redness in a current of hydrogen, it sublimes, with partial reduction, 
probably to a lower oxide. 

3. The gallic, sail* are colourless or white; the sulphate and nitrate 
dissolve readily in water, and decompose on ignition ; the sulphate combines 
with ammonium sulphate to form an alum. On boiling the, solutions of 
the sulphate or of the alum, hydrolysis takes place and causes basic salts 
to sepaiate. Gallium combines with chlorine to form gallons chlorine, 
GaGL (which is easily oxidisable) and gallic chloride, GaCl 3 . The latter 
is a colourless, deliquescent mass, which melts at 75° and boils at 215°-220°. 
'Phe volatility of gallic chloiide is manifested even on evaporating solu¬ 
tions containing hydrochloric acid. If, however, sulphuric acid is added 
to the solutions, no loss of gallium takes place, either during the evapora¬ 
tion of the liquid, or on igniting the residue at a dull red heat (Leeoq de 
Boisbaudran). 

4. Alkali hydroxides and ammonia produce a w liitc* lloeculent precipitate 
of gallic hydroxide, readily soluble in excess of the precipitant, in aqueous 
solutions of gallic salts. But if a solution is treated with excess of ammonia 
and boiled for a short time, the whole of the gallic ion is precipitated as 
hydroxide. Tartaric acid prevents the precipitation with ammonia. 

5. Alkali carbonates produce white precipitates; that produced by 
ammonium carbonate is soluble in excess of the precipitant. 

6. Barium carbonate completely precipitates gallic ion, even in the cold. 

7. Hydrogen sulphide does not produce a precipitate in acid solutions 
of gallic salts, nor is a precipitate formed in acetic or tartaric acid solution, 
even in the presence of ammonium acetate or tartrate, provided that no 
other cations capable of being precipitated are present. 1 In the presence 
of zinc, silver, copper, manganese, iron, or arsenic ions, hydrogen sulphide 
precipitates the whole of the gallic ion, together with tho sulphides of the 
other metals, from solutions acidified with weak acids (whether as sulphide 
or hydroxide is not certain). The gallium precipitate is white. 

8. Ammonium sulphide also precipitates gallic ion only in tho presence 
of tho metal ions mentioned. 

9. Ammonium acetate precipitates nearly the whole of the gallic ion, 

1 The oldor observations of Leeoq do Boisbaudran. that under certain con¬ 
ditions tho sulphide was precipitated, appear to be erroneous. It was probably 
a question of the hydrolytic separation of the hydroxide. • 
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owing to hydrolytic dissociation, from a dilute boiling solution, but only 
when the precipitate is present in not too great a quantity. 

10. Cupric hydroxide, and also manganous sulphide, completely pre¬ 
cipitate gallic ion as hydroxide, in consequenco of hydrolytic dissociation. 
When manganous sulphide is used, hydrogen sulphide is liberated. Gallic 
ion may be separated from many cations, e.g. lead, cobalt, nickel, iron, 
thallium, and beryllium ions and the ions of the rare earth metals, by means 
of cupric hydroxide. 

11. Potassium ferrocyanule produces a bluish precipitate (the colour 
being probably due to the presence of iron compounds), which is less 
soluble in hydrochloric acid than in water, and only dissolves when boiled 
with a large excess of the former. This is a very sensitive reaction. 

12. Gallium compounds show a spectrum characterised by two violet 
lines (between G and H, 117 0 and 403*1 /t/t), but this is only very distinct 
in the spark spectrum ; if a gallium compound is introduced into a Hansen 
flame, only one of these lines can be faintly discerned. 


Nkc. 08 . 

5. Vanadium, V, 51. 

Vanadium is a silvery-white to light grey metal, which occurs as 
vanadate in certain rare minerals in considerable proportion, and in small 
amounts is also present in many rocks, clays, and in plant ash. It is also 
found in many metallurgical products, and sometimes in caustic soda, etc. 
It is present in its compounds in the divalent, triralcnt, telravalent, and 
pentavalent condition. Its specific gravity is about 5*8, and its melting 
point 1715° (Ruff and Martin). The oxides corresponding to the different 
conditions of valency are vanadous oxide, VO, vtinadir, oxide (vanadium 
trioxide), V 2 0 3 , vanadium letroxide, V 2 0 4 , also termed vanadyl oxide, and 
the perUoxide V 2 0 6 (vanadie anhydride). 

Vanadous oxide is dark grey, with a metallic lustre, and is insoluble in 
water, but dissolves in dilute acids to form blue solutions of the corre¬ 
sponding vanadous salts (with a small amount of vanadie salts), which 
bleach organic colouring matters by reduction. 

Vanadie- oxide is black, insoluble in acids (with the exception of hydro¬ 
fluoric acid and nitric acid), and in alkali hydroxide solutions, not red .iced 
by ignition in hydrogen, and slowly changes in the air to vanadyl oxide. 
Acid solutions of vanadie salts are green. 

Vanadyl oxide is dark blue, whilst acid solutions containing tctravalent 
vanadium ion are bright blue. 

When heated with nitric acid or aqua regia, or fused with potassium 
nitrate, or ignited in oxygen or air, the lower oxides are converted into the 
pentoxide. This is a non-volatile, fumble substance, which solidifies in 
crystalline form, and has a yellow-ochro colour. When ignited at a red 
heat in hydrogen it is converted into vanadie oxide. When exposed to 
moist air it absorbs water (forms vanadie acid), and is transformed into a 
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dull red colloidal mass. On contact with a little water it yields d sticky 
mass, which dissolves in a large quantity of cold water (more readily in hot 
water), forming a blood-red hydrosol (A. Ditto, Blitz l ). Vanadic acid 
strongly reddens moist litmus paper. Pentavalent vanadium forms, on 
the one hand, salts in which it is present in the form of the cations VO - ” 
and VO^, and, on the other hand, salts which contain th% vanadium in the 
anion (cf. infra, under ft). 

(a) Solnttons of will* with pen to valent vanadium in the cation. —The 
stronger acids dissolve vanadium pentoxide, forming red or yellow solu¬ 
tions, which contain the cations VO* 2 , VO*”, and possibly also to a small 

extent V.; these gradually become green on exposure to air owing to 

reduction. 

1. When a cold acid solution containing vanadic cation is gradually 
treated with ammonia , the liquid invariably becomes distinctly yellow up 
to the point when the reaction becomes alkaline (Carnot). Potassium 
and .sodium hydroxides produce brown precipitates, which dissolve in excess 
of the precipitant to form yellowish-green solutions. 

2. When zinc is introduced into a hot dilute sulphuric acid solution, 
the colour of the liquid is first changed through green into blue (reduction 
to the tetravalent condition), then through greenish-blue into green 
(reduction to the trivaledt condition), and finally through violet into 
lavender-blue (reduction to the divalent condition). . 1 mmonia precipitates 
brown, readily oxidisable, vanadous hydroxide from this last solution. 

3. Sulphur dioxide , In/dioacn suljthide (with separation of sulphur), 
oxalic acid, etc., reduce acid solutions containing vanadium cations, but 
only up to the tetravalent condition, and thence the liquids only become 
blue. On boiling vanadium pentoxide with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
chlorine is evolved and chlorides or oxychlorides arc formed, some of 
which contain pentavalent and others tetravalent vanadium (Rosenheim). 

4. Ammonium sulphide produces a brown precipitate of vanadium 
sulphide (V«N fi ), which dissolves with some difficulty in excess of the 
precipitant, forming a ml brown solution. Acids precipitate brown 
vanadium sulphide from this solution. 

5. Potassium /erroryanide produces a floeculcnt green precipitate 
which does not dissolve in acids. 

6. Tannic acid produces a blue-black precipitate in solutions which 
contain only a little free acid. 

7. On treating an acid solution containing vanadium cation with 
alkali carbonate until the freo acid is nearly neutralised, and then with 
mercurous nitrate and an < xcess of precipitated mercuric oxide, the vanadium 
ion is completely precipitated as mercurous vanadate . On igniting the 
precipitate vanadium pentoxide is obtained. 

(ft) I' anadates .—Pentavalent vanadium forms a whole series of different 
and especially of complex anions®of which only the ortho-, pyro-, and 
metftvanadates, VO/", V 2 0 7 ""and V0 3 ', can be mentioned here. Vanadium 
minerals usually contain ortho salts. The soluble ortho salts are converted 
1 Her., 37, 101)8. 
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even oil standing in aqueous solution, through hydrolysis, and the insoluble 
salts on the addition of acid, into vanadates containing a smaller cation, 
and eventually into metavanadates. The same remark applies to the 
pyrovanadates, in the solutions of which metavanadates are readily formed, 
even on the introduction of carbon dioxide. Alkali vanadates are obtained 
by dissolving vanadium pentoxide in potassium or sodium hydroxide 
solution, or by fusing vanadium pentoxide with alkali carbonates or 
nitrates. The solutions are colourless. 

1. On introducing solid ammonium chloride into a neutral or alkfdino 
solution of a vanadate previously heated to 30°-40°, the whole of the 
vanadate ion separates as colourless crystalline ammonium metamnadate, 
which is insoluble in ammonium chloride solution, and which, when ignited 
in oxygen, leaves a residue of pure vanadium pentoxide. This is a par¬ 
ticularly characteristic reaction. 

2. Solutions of the alkali metavanadates arc reddened by strong acids, 
owing to the formation of divanadates (condensed in the manner of 
diehromates). 

3. Barium chloride, but not strontium or calcium chloride (distinction 
from phosphate and arsenate ions. Oarnot), silver nitrate, and lead acetate 
produce in solutions of alkali (meto) vanadates yellow precipitates, which 
become colourless on standing, and more rapidly when heated. 

4. The following reactions enable the different vanadates to be dis¬ 
tinguished. Copper salts give with metavanadates a pulverulent pre¬ 
cipitate varying from blue to yellow, and with orthovanadates an apple- 
green precipitate, bead salts give a white precipitate, and silver salts an 
orange-red precipitate with ortho vanadates, the latter being characteristic 
of these salts (cf Ohilesotti, Abegg's Handbnch, Vol. III., d| pp. 757, 
765). 

5. Soluble uram/l salts precipitate niauyl ammonium vanadate, 
(U0 2 )NH 4 V() 4 j HoO, from an ammoniaeal solution (or also from one 
slightly acidified with acetic acid) which has been treated with ammonium 
acetate. (Method of separating vanadate ion from the ions of the alkalis 
and earths and from manganese, zinc, and cupric ions.) 

6. A boiling solution of manganous chloride, containing ammonium 
chloride precipitates manganous vanadate from a boiling vanadate solution 
W'hich has been treated with ammonium chloride and ammonia. (Method 
of separating vanadate; ion from molybdate ion.) 

7. When mixed with aniline hydrochloride alkali vanadate solutions 
yield vanadium tetrachloride and aniline fdack. 

8. Ammonium sulphide acts in the same way as upon the compounds 
mentioned in (a). 

9. The same remark applies to tannic acid in the presence of acetic acid. 

10. On shaking an acidified solution of an alkali vanadate with hydrogen 
peroxide the solution becomes red, o® when ver) dilute, brownish-pink, 
owing to the formation of pervanadafe. If the liquid is then shaken with 
ether it retains its colour, while the ether remains -colourless. This is a 
very sensitive reaction (Werther). The disturbing influence of iron ion may 
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bo eliminated by the addition of phosphoric acid. Excess of hydrogen 
peroxide produces partial docolorisation (A. Weller). 

11. A solution of vanadium protoxide in concentrated sulphuric acid 
gives with strychnine sulphate a bluish-violet coloration, subsequently 
changing to pink. This is a very sensitive reaction. 

12. Horn* dissolves vanadates in the inner and oufcr dame, forming 
transparent beads. In the outer flame these arc yellow, orange, or dark 
yellowish-brown while hot, and colourless (or yellow when a large amount 
of vanadate is present) when cold ; in the inner llnme they arc a lino green, 
or brownish in presence of a large amount, and then only appear green after 
cooling. The alkali phosphate bead is brownish-red in tho outer flamo 
when hot (sensitive reaction) and orange to yellow when cold. In the inner 
flame the bead appears brownish-green while hot, and is the same colour 
after cooling. 

I It. for tile titinnehctitiatl tlrh elitjii of vanadium, see IJausliofer, Mikru- 
sknpisrhe Rtaklinnea, p. 1311, and Jfehreiis-KIey, Mikieeh/ ausche Anali/sc, 
3rd oil., p. 139. 


Fifth Uroup. 

Ions of the heavy Metals with Sulphides insoluble in Acids 
and Alkali Sulphide Solutions. 

Members of frequent. occurrence : Silver, Mercury as mercurous 
ami mercuric ions, Lead, Bismuth, Copper, Cadmium. 

Members of rarer occurrence: Ruthenium, Rhodium, Palladium, 
Osmium. 

Sec. 09. 

Characteristics of the Group. 

Position in the periodic system.— The fifth analytical group 
includes a whole series of heavy metals, which all occupy positions 
in the middle of the different great periods. Of the members of the 
first great period, copper, which is considerably more. “ noble ■’ 
(i.e. less strongly electro-positive) than its neighbours in this period, 
belongs to this group, whilst the, remainder belong to the fourth 
analytical group. Then come the elements which occupy adjoining" 
positions in the middle of tho second great period : ruthenium, 
rhodium, silver, and cadmium; whilst from the middle of the third 
and fourth great periods come the elements: osmium, mercury, 
lead, and bismuth, interrupted only on the. one hand by the elements: 
iridium, platinum, and gold, which are again very closely related 
to each other, and, on the other Mind, by thallium. If we take into 
consideration the fact that the boundaries of Croups IV. and V. 
(or of V. and VI.) are by no means sharp, the similar behaviour 

18 
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of the metals occupying positions in the middle of the groat periods, 
and following each other in the order of their atomic weights, 
becomes still more evident. They are more “ noble ” (less strongly 
electro-positive) on the one hand, in proportion as they approach 
more nearly to the middle of the great periods, and on the other hand, 
in proportion to the magnitude of their atomic weights. The salts 
of all the members of the fifth analytical group, with the exception 
of those of silver, show a tendency, though not a pronounced one, 
towards hydrolysis. 

Analytical character of the Group. The sulphides of the metals 
of the fifth group are insoluble both in dilute acids and in alkali 
sulphide solutions ; 1 hence the ions of this group are completely pre¬ 
cipitated by hydrogen sulphide from their solutions, whether these 
are neutral or contain free acid (in moderat e quantity) or free alkali. 

The fact that the solutions of ions of the fifth group yield pre¬ 
cipitates with hydrogen sulphide, even in the presence of a free strong 
acid, distinguishes them from the ions of the fourth group, as indeed 
from those of all previous groups (seep. 217, footnote 2, and the 
other references given there). 

A better survey of the ions of frequent occurrence of this group 
may be obtained by classifying them into — 

1. Ions precipitated by hydrochloric acid : Silver, mercurous, and 
lead ions. 

2. Ions not precipitated by hydrochloric arid: Mercuric, cupric, 
bismuth, and cadmium ions. 

Attention must he directed to lead inn in both divisions, because 
the sparing solubility of its chloride makes it possible for it to he 
mistaken for mercurous or silver ions, but does not afford the means 
of separating it completely from the ions of the second division. 

Special Reactions of the Memiikks or the Fifth Group of 
Frequent 0< r i - hren ce. 

First Division. 

Ions precipitated by hydrochloric acid. 

Sec. 70. 

(a) Silver, Ag, 107-88. 

1. Silver is monovalent. Metallic silver is white, very lustrous, 
moderately hard, very ductile, and^uses with some difficulty at 962°. 
Its specific gravity is 10'5. It does not tecome oxidised on exposure 
1 Compare, however, the behaviour of copper, mercury, and bismuth, to 
which this rule is only partially applicable. 
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to the air. Silver dissolves readily in dilute nitric acid, and, if 
finely divided, is somewhat soluble in dilute (1:4) sulphuric acid 
(Carey Lea). It dissolves in hot concentrated sulphuric, acid, with the 
evolution of sulphur dioxide, but is insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 

2. Silver oxide , AgoO, is a greyish-brown powder, which is not 
absolutely insoluble in water, and dissolves readily in dilute nitric 
acid ; it is t strong base. When heated it is decomposed, as is also 
thg peroxide, Ago0 2 , into oxygen and metallic silver. Silver does 
not form a hydroxide. 

3. The sails of silver are not volatile, and are usually colourless ; 
many of them become black on exposure to the light. The soluble 
neutral salts do not affect litmus paper; tliov are decomposed on 
ignition. 

Silver sails are decomposed by maun mine my agents, will/ the 
separation of metallic silver, as e.y. silver < blonde by sodium hydroxide 
solution and sugar, or by formaldehyde ; annnoniaeal or acetic 
acid solutions of silver salts by hydrazine or hvdroxvlamine salts 
(Knoevenagol and Kbler); silver solutions treated with sodium 
acetate and boiled with hvdrotjuinone (distinction from lead ion) 
(Lidholm, (' hem. Zentr , I., 771): ammomacal solutions when 

heated with fairly concentrated potassium In dioxide solution and a 
few drops of glycerin (K. Jkmath, ('hem. Zeal.. 32, 62b). (Method 
of detecting very small quantities of silver ion , vf also 11 and 12.) 

4. Hydrogen sulphide and also ammonium sulphide produce in 
solutions of silver ion a black precipitate of silver sulphide , AgoS, 
which is insoluble in dilute acids, alkali hydroxide, and alkali sul¬ 
phide solutions, but dissolves in potassium cyanide solution. It 
is readily decomposed bv boiling nitric acid and dissolves, while 
sulphur separates. 

Ammonium thioucelate also precipitates silver sulphide. 

f>. Sodium thiosulphate, when added in small proportion , pro¬ 
duces a white precipitate, which on h-eatim/ is converted into black 
silver sulphide. The white precipitate is soluble in excess of the 
precipitant , forming a solution, which, in the absence of free acid, 
remains clear even when boiled. In the presence of free acid, silver 
sulphide is precipitated from the. hot liquid. 

6. Potassium and sodium hydroxides precipitate silver oxide, 
AgoO, in the form of a greyish-brown powder, which does not dis¬ 
solve in excess of the precipK-ant,*but is readily soluble in ammonia 
solution. 

7. Ammonia produces a brown precipitate of silver oxide, but 
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only when it is added in very small proportion to neutral solutions of 
silver salts. This precipitate is readily soluble in excess of ammonia 
solution, silver ammonium hydroxide , Afi„(NII 3 )„-f ,(OJ:I)», being 
formed. No precipitate is formed in acid solutions of silver salts. 

8. Hydrochloric acid and soluble chlorides produce a white 
caseous precipitate of silver chloride , AgOI. \\ hen the solution is 
very dilute only a bluish-white opalescence is at first produced, but 
on standing for some time in a warm place the silver chloride collects 
at the bottom of the vessel. Silver chloride, when exposed to the 
light, changes from white to violet and finally black, meanwhile 
losing chlorine. It is insoluble M mine and, but dissolves readily in 
ammonia solution, probably as silver di-ammonium chloride, 
Ag(NII 3 )j,(.'l. It may be separated again from this compound by 
means of acid. Concentrated hydrochloric acid and concentrated 
solutions of alkali chlorides dissolve silver chloride to a very appre¬ 
ciable extent, especially on heating, but on diluting the solution the 
silver chloride is re-precipitated. Potassium cyanide and sodium 
thiosulphate readily dissolve silver chloride. When heated, silver 
chloride melts without decomposition, and on cooling yields a trans¬ 
lucent horn-like mass. Silver chloride is reduced by zinc and dilute 
sulphuric acid to metallic zinc, while zinc chloride is formed. It is 
also reduced to silver when ignited in a current of hydrogen or fused 
with sodium carbonate. 

9. Potassium iodide produces a white precipitate of silver 
iodide, Agl. 

10. Potassium rhiomate produces in solutions, which arc not, too 
dilute, a dark brownish-red precipitate of stiver chrotmUe, Ag./T0 4 , 
which is readily soluble in nitric acid, dilute sulphuric acid, and 
ammonia solution. 

11. On treating a neutral or ammoniacal solution of a silver 
salt with a clear solution of ferrous sulphate to which tartaric acid 
and excess Of ammonia have been added, a Jmehj pulverulent black 
precipitate separates, even when the. solution, was very dilute. Further 
investigation is required to determine whether this precipitate is 
silver suboxide, Ag 4 0, or, as appears probable from the work of 
Fricdheim, is a mixture of silver and silver oxide contaminated 
with organic matter. Ferrous sulphate by itself precipitates metallic 
silver from neutral solutions of silver salts in the form of a grey 
precipitate. This precipitation taxes place gradually in the cold, 
but more quickly on heating. The separated silver sometimes 

i>adheres as a mirror to the sides of the glass vessel. 
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12. On adding chromic nitrate and alkali hydroxide to a solution 
of a silver salt, metallic silver separates as a black precipitate (or 
in the case of very small quantities of silver as a brownish turbidity). 
This is a very sensitive reaction, which is suitable for the detection 
of small amounts of silver in metal objects. A little of the substance 
is filed ofF and dissolved in nitric acid (Malatesta and l)i Nola, Chem. 
Zentr ., 1013, II., 055). 

* 13. When solid silver compounds are mixed with sodium car¬ 
bonate in a hollow on charcoal and exposed to the inner blowpipe 
flame, lustrous white malleable metallic ylobules are obtained, with or 
without the simultaneous formation of a dark red deposit. The 
reduction is also easily effected on charcoal sticks (p. 88). 

11. Silver compounds dissolve in alkali phosphate and borax 
to form beads which are yellowish to opalescent in the outer flame, 
and greyish-white in the reducing flame. 

15. For the microchcwiral detection of silver, see Ilaushofer, 
Mikrosi'opische Reakdonen, p. 117 ; Belirens-Kley, Mikrochcmische 
Analyse , 3rd ed., p. 120; Strong, Ber., 18, Kef. 315: Schoorl, 
Zcitsch. anal. Chem.. 47, 221. 

Sec. 71. 

(b) Mercury, Ilg, 200 G (as mercurous ion, IIg" 2 ). 

Mercury is divalent, and forms two series of compounds: the 
mercurous compounds with the cation llg* 2 , and the mercuric 
compounds with the cation Hg". Since these two series of com¬ 
pounds are sharply differentiated analytically, they are dealt with 
in separate sections. The me i euro us compounds are first described. 

1. Metallic mercury has a specific gravity of 13*5, is silvery- 
white, mirror-like, liquid at the ordinary temperature, solidifies at 
--3D 0 , and boils at 357*3°. It dissolves in cold dilute nitric acid to 
form mercurous nitrate, and in the hot concentrated acid to form 
mercuric nitrate. It is insoluble in hydrochloric acid, and only 
dissolves with difficulty when potassium chlorate is added to that 
acid (Lecco). It does not dissolve in dilute sulphuric acid. Con¬ 
centrated boiling sulphuric acid dissolves it, whilst highly con¬ 
centrated acid has some solvent action, even in the cold, sulphur 
dioxide being formed. 

Mcreury vapour , even wlfen present only in slight traces, may he easily 
detected by causing it to act upon paper upon which stripes have been 
made with ammoniacal silver solution. These are soon turned black, 
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owing to the reduction of the silver salt (Merget). Or the vapour may be 
brought into contact with a solution of auric cliloride, free from nitric 
acid, and is then absorbed, with the formation of mercuric ion and separa¬ 
tion of metallic gold, \\ hieh separates in a film or spots and streaks (Barfoed). 

Mercury vapou^ in the air may be detected by passing the air over 
genuine gold-leaf, and introducing this into a (leissler tube provided with 
the necessary stopcocks. The air is first removed from this by repeatedly 
exhausting it and filling it with hydrogen, and on then exhausting the 
tube, conducting an induction current through it, and examining it w ; th 
the spectroscope, the characteristic green line 546/tp, and also in the 
presence of a considerable quantity of mercury the blue lino 4f>6p/i, may 
be recognised. This is a very sensitive method (cf. Treadwell, Qualitative 
Analysis , 6th ed., p. 475). 

2. Mercurous oxide , IIg 2 0, is a black powder, which volatilises 
with decomposition when heated, and is readily soluble in nitric 
acid. Mercurous hydroxide is not definitely known to exist, and in 
any case is unstable. 

3. The mercurous salts volatilise with decomposition on heating. 
Mercurous chloride (calomel) and mercurous bromide volatilise 
without decomposition. Most of the mercurous salts are colourless. 
The soluble salts in the neutral condition redden litmus, owing to 
hydrolysis. They are converted by the action of a large amount of 
water into basic salt with the liberation of acid, e.y., Hg 2 (N0 3 ) 2 4 H 2 () 
=Hg 2 (OH)N() 3 -j-IIN0 3 . Hence, when mercurous nitrate is treated 
with water free from acid, part of it separates as a yellow basic 
salt, whilst the remainder dissohes owing to the action of the acid 
produced. 

4. Hydrogen sulphide and also ammonium sulphide produce 
black precipitates , which are insoluble m dilute acids and also in 
potassium cyanide solution. These precipitates (when ammonium 
polysulphide has not been used) consist of mixtures of mercuric 
sulphide , HgS, with Jincly divided metallic mercury. A solution of 
sodium monosulphide dissolves such precipitates in the presence 
of‘a little sodium hydroxide, while metallic mercury is separated, 
and sodium polysulphide solution dissolves them without such 
separation. The resulting solution contains mercuric sulpho 
anions; on the addition of ammonium chloride, mercuric sulphide 
is precipitated. Boiling dilute nitric acid dissolves the metallic 
mercury as mercuric ion from the precipitate produced by hydrogen 
sulphide, whilst the mercuric sulphide remains undissolved. The 
mercury reacts with boiling concentrated nitric acid to form a white 
double compound, 2HgS-fllg(N0 3 ) 2 , and it is readily decomposed 
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anil dissolved hy aqua regia or by hydrochloric acid and potassium 
chlorate. 

Sodium thiosulphate produces a black precipitate of sulphide in 
acid solutions of mercurous salts. 

5. Potassium hydroxide and sodium hydroxide give a black 
precipitate of mercurous oxide containing metallic mercury and 
mercuric o.:idc; this precipitate is insoluble in excess of the pre¬ 
cipitant. Ammonia produces in very dilute solutions a grey pre¬ 
cipitate and in concentrated solutions a black precipitate, which are 
soluble, with decomposition, in excess of the precipitant. When 
the ammonia was added in excess, these precipitates consist of 
mixtures of finely divided mercury with the white precipitates which 
ammonia produces in the solutions of the respective mercuric salts 
(Lcfort, Harfoed). If See. 71, 5. 

fi. Hydrochloric acid and soluble chlorides produce an exceedingly 
while , finely 'pulverulent precipitate of mercurous Moridr (calomel), 
Jlg.f’k This is insoluble in cold hydrochloric and nitric acids, 
which, however, slowly dissolve it on boiling, hydrochloric acid 
converting it into metallic mercury and mercuric ion (together with 
chlorine ion), whilst nitric acid converts it completely into mercuric 
ion (together with chlorine and nitrate ions). . Igmi regia and chlorine 
water readily dissolve mercurous chloride, converting it into mercuric 
chloride. Ammonia and jwfawiim ami .sodium hydroxides decompose 
mercurous chloride, the. first yielding a black mixt ure of very finely 
divided mercury with the so-called infusible white precipitate 
(Sec. 71, fi). The black precipitate produced by potassium and 
sodium hydroxides is a mixture of mercurous oxide with finely 
divided mercury and mercuric oxide (Barfoed). 

7. i’otassium iodide, added in small propel tion to a solution of 
a mercurous salt, produces a green precipitate of mercurous iodide, 
Ifg.,l 2 , which is soluble in caress of potassium iodide solution as 
mercuric potassium iodide, with the separation of metallic mercury. 
Hence, on adding excess of potassium iodide, a grev precipitate of 
mercury is immediately produced. 

K When a drop of a neutral or slightly acid solution of a mer¬ 
curous salt is applied to bright copper, and the surface of the metal 
washed after some time, the spot, when gently rubbed with wool, 
paper, etc,, appears silrcry-wliUc and lustrous. On heating the copper 
gently, the apparent silver plating disappears, owing to the volatilisa¬ 
tion of the mercury. Solutions of mercurous salts behave towards 
metals in the same way as solutions of mercuric salts [of. Sec. 74, 9).- 
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9. Stannous chloride, when added in very small proportion in 
very dilute, solution to the solutions of mercurous salts, gives a white, 
precipitate of mercurous chloride. On the addition of any considerable 
quantity of stannous chloride the white precipitate, which appears 
momentarily,,ch<t.)ges into a grey mixture, of mercurous chloride with 
finely divided mercury. W hen an excess of stannous chloride is 
added the grey piieipitate is converted into a black duo of finely 
divided metallic mtmtrij. This may be made to coalesce Mo 
globules of mercury by allowing the precipitate to subside, and, after 
decanting the supernatant liquid, boiling the residue with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, to which a little more stannous chloride, has been added 
(cf. also Sec. 74, (i). 

10. Potassium chromate produces in not too dilute solutions of 
mercurous salts a bright red precipitate of basic mercurous chromite, 
3-Hg 2 Cr0 4 -|-Hgo0, which dissolves with some dilliculty in nitric 
acid. 

11. A solution of diphenylearbatidc in alcohol gives a bluish- 
violet coloration with neutral or slightly acid solutions of mercurous 
salts. This is a very sensitive reaction, which, however, is masked 
by copper ion and inhibited by zinc ion. (The reagent must be 
quite white ; if not, it must be recrystallised from acetone). 

12. When anhydrous mercurous compounds are intimately 
mixed with anhydrous sodium carbonate, and the mixture intro¬ 
duced into a glass tube closed by fusion at the lower end, covered 
with a layer of sodium carbonate, and strongly heated, there is 
invariably a decomposition in which metallic mercury is liberated. 
It is deposited as a grey sublimate above the place which was heated, 
and this may be seen with the aid of a lens or a microscope to be 
composed of globules of mercury. On rubbing the sublimate with 
a glass rod, the fine particles of mercury coalesce into larger globules. 
When a very small granule of iodine is placed close to the deposit, 
after cooling, and gentle heat is applied, the sublimate is converted 
into mercuric iodide. As a rule this is red at first and can then easily 
be seen, but sometimes it may be yellow at first and is then not so 
readily recognised. But if the tube is allowed to stand for some time 
the yellow iodide is transformed into the red modification. The 
conversion of mercury sublimate into an iodide deposit may also be 
effected by passing the tube containing the sublimate through a 
hole in cardboard and suspending it wifli its open end downwards 
in a small beaker containing iodine (Nega). 

' 13. With regard to the microchemical detection of mercurous 
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compounds, see Haushofcr, Milcroskopisc/te Reaktionen, p. Ill; 
Behrens-Kiev, Mikrochemische Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 110; Schoorl, 
Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 47, 218. 


Sec. 72. 

(c) Lead, Pb, 207 20. 

%1- Lead is divalent, and tetravalent in its compounds. Metallic 
lead is bluish-grey, lustrous when freshly cut, soft, readily fusible 
(at 827 '), and volatilises at a white heat. Its specific gravity is 
11 ‘80. When fused on charcoal by means of the blowpipe it forms 
a deposit of yellow oxide on the charcoal. It is but little attacked 
by hydrochloric acid and moderately concentrated sulphuric acid, 
even on heating, but dilute nitric acid dissolves it readily, especially 
when hot. 

2. Lead oxide (litharge), PbO, is a yellow or reddish-yellow 
powder, which appears brownish-red when hot; it is fusible at white 
heat. Lead hydroxide, Pb(()Il) 2 , is while ; the plumbitcs with the 
anions PbO"o or (HO) PbO' are derived from it. Both are dissolved 
by nitric and acetic acids. Lead peroxide, PbO.j, is brown, is con¬ 
verted by ignition into lead oxide, and is not soluble in hot nitric 
acid, but dissolves readily when a little sugar, alcohol, or hydrogen 
peroxide is added. The solution contains the ions of lead nitrate. 
lsad sesquioxide, Pb a 0 3 , and red lead, Pb :t 0 4 , must be regarded as 
lead salts of plumbic arid, Pb(011) 4 , PbO((.) 2 Pb), and Pb(()oPb) 2 . 
The sesquioxide is yellow, and red lead is red. Nitric, acid dissolves 
the lead cation from them, and leaves lead peroxide. 

3. The salts which contain divalent lead are not volatile, and 
are usually colourless; the neutral salts soluble in water redden 
litmus in consequence of hydrolysis, and are decomposed on ignition. 
Of the insoluble salts only a few, e.y. lead carbonate, PbC0 3 , are 
decomposed on ignition. Lead chloride, PbClo, when ignited in the 
presence of air, is partially volatilised, and leaves a residue of lead 
oxychloride. 

4. Hydrogen sulphide and also ammonium sulphide produce 
a black precipitate of lead sulphide, TbS, insoluble in cold dilute acids 
and in alkali, alkali sulphide , and potassium cyanide solutions. The 
precipitate is decomposed by hot nitric acid. If the nitric acid is 
dilute the whole of the load is*dissolved, whilst sulphur separates, 
but if it is fuming acid the sulphur is also completely oxidised, and 
only insoluble lead sulphate is obtained ; in the case of acid of 
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mediuln concentration, both processes occur, i.e. part of the lead is 
dissolved as lead nitrate, whilst the remainder separates as lead 
sulphate, together with the unoxidised sulphur. If a solution of a 
lead salt contains a large excess of a concentrated mineral acid, no 
precipitate i,s ploduced by hydrogen sulphide until after dilution 
with water, or until the acid has been partially neutralised with 
alkali hydroxide. The reaction Pb---jdI 2 8^1’bS+2H' thus only 
proceeds to a pronounced extent from left to right (practically 
complete precipitation of the lead sulphide) when the hydrogen 
ion concentration is small. If it is high the process is retarded or 
entirely inhibited. When a lead solution is treated with hydrogen 
sulphide in the presence of much free hydrochloric acid, a red pre¬ 
cipitate of lead sulpliochloridc, l’lijSt'U, is sometimes obtained, but 
this is gradually converted by excess of hydrogen sulphide into black 
lead sulphide. 

5. Ammonium thioaeetate produces in a cold hydrochloric acid 
solution of lead salts a red precipitate (sulphorldoride), which, on 
heating, is completely converted into black lead sulphide. 

0. Sodium thiosulphate gives a white precipitate, soluble in excess 
of the precipitant, with solutions of lead salts. In the presence of 
free acid a black precipitate of lead sulphide is obtained on heating 
the liquid. 

7. Potassium and sodium hydroxides and also ammonia pro¬ 
duce white precipitates of hydroxide. or basic salts , which are insoluble 
in ammonia, but dissolve in potassium and sodium hydroxide solutions, 
with the formation oj ions of alkali plmnbite, PhfO.Vajo, or 
Pb(OH)(OMa). Ammonia solution, free from carbonates, does not 
immediately produce a precipitate in solutions of lead acetate, owing 
to its forming soluble basic lead acetate. 

Hydrogen peroxide, hypochlorites, and pcrsnlphates produce a 
precipitate of lead peroxide in alkaline solutions of lead salts. 

8. Sodium carbonate produces in the cold a white precipitate of 
neutral lead carbonate, and at boiling temperature one of slightly basic 
carbonate, which is insoluble in potassium cyanide solution, but not 
quite insoluble in excess of the precipitant. 

9. Hydrochloric acid and soluble chlorides produce in con¬ 
centrated solutions a heavy white crystalline precipitate of lead chloride, 
PbCl 2> which is soluble in a large volume of water, especially on heating. 
This is converted by ammonia into lead oxychloride, 3Pb0.PbCi 2 .H 2 0, 
which is also a white powder, hut is quite insoluble in water. Lead 
.chloride is less soluble in dilute hydrochloric and nitric acids than 
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in water. It is more readily soluble in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. 

10. Potassium iodide gives a precipitate of yellow lead iodide , 

Pbl 2 , which is somewhat soluble in excess of potassium iodide 
solution. * 

11. Sulphuric acid and sulphates produce a white precipitate of 
lead sulphate , l > bS0 4 , which is almost insoluble in water and dilute 
acick. In the case of dilute solutions, especially such as contain 
much free acid, the precipitation only takes place after some time, 
often a considerable time. It is advisable to add a fairly large 
excess of dilute sulphuric acid. This increases the sensitiveness of 
the reaction, since lead sulpha!# is more insoluble in dilute sulphuric 
acid than in water. The best method of separating small amounts 
of lead sulphate is to evaporate the solution as far as possible, after 
the addition of the sulphuric acid (so as to eliminate the disturbing 
influence of volatile acids, e.tj. nitric acid, upon the lead sulphate), 
and then to treat the residue with water, or better (when this is 
permissible), with alcohol. Lead sulphate is somewhat soluble in 
concentrated nitric acid; boiling concentrated hydrochloric acid 
dissolves it with some difficulty, whilst it dissolves more readily 
in potassium fnjdi oxide solution. It also dissolves fairly easily in 
the solutions of some ammonium salts, notably those of ammonium 
acetate and ammonium tartrate, , especially on moderate heating, 
owing to the formation of a complex anion ; from these solutions it 
is re-precipitated by dilute sulphuric acid. 

12. Potassium chromite produces a yellow precipitate of lead 
chromate , | > bl , r() 4 , which is readily soluble in potassium and sodium 
hydroxide solutions, but dissolve's with difficulty in dilute nitric 
acid, and is insoluble in ammonia solution. 

13. An acetic acid solution of telra mdh ijldiami nodi phenyl methane 
gives with lead peroxide (but not with lead salts) an intense blue 
coloration (Trillat, ('ornpt. rend., 136, 1205; (diem. Zentr ., 11)03, 
II., (IS). This is a very sensitive reaction. The substance is calcined,* 
the ash oxidised with sodium hypochlorite and treated with water, 
and the filtrate heated and tested with the reagent. 

14. Lead compounds, when mixed with sodium carbonate in a 
hollow on charcoal and exposed to the reducing flame oi the blow¬ 
pipe, readily yield soft, malleable metal particles. Simultaneously 
the surface of the charcoal* beccflnes coated with a yellow film oj 
lead oxide. The reduction may also be easily effected on charcoal 
sticks (p. 88). 
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15. The'deposit of metallic lad obtained, as described on p. 89, 
is black, extending into a brown film, the oxide deposit is pale ochre 
yellow, the iodide deposit deep yellow to lemon-yellow, whilst the 
sulphide deposit changes from brownish-red to black, and is not 
removed by aivnonium sulphide (Bunsen). 

16. With regard to the microchnnical delation of lead, see 
Haushofer, Mikroslvpisclw Reahiown, p. 25; I’ehrcns-Kley, 
Mikrochemische Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 91; Schoorl, Zritsch. end. 
L’hetn., 47, 211, 214, 740, 715, 719 ; 48, 609. 

Sue. 73. 

Summary and Remarks on (Soup V. (Diu. /.). 

The members of tlie first division of the fifth group are differ¬ 
entiated most distinctly by means of their chlorides, the different 
behaviour of which towards water and ammonia solution enables 
them to be both detected and separated. Thus, if the precipitate 
containing the three chlorides is treated with a somewhat large 
amount of water, or is washed repeatedly on the filter with boiling 
water, the lead chloride dissolves, whilst silver chloride and mer¬ 
curous chloride remain undissolved. The lead ion may then he 
easily detected by means of sulphuric acid in the aqueous solution 
of lead chloride. On then treating the silver chloride and mercurous 
chloride with ammonia solution, the mercurous chloride is converted 
into the black precipitate (described more fully above, Sec. 71, 
end of 6), which is insoluble in excess of ammonia solution, whilst 
the silver chloride dissolves, and may bo re-precipitated from this 
solution by adding nitric acid. 1 (In the ease of small amounts it 
is advisable first of all to evaporate most, of the ammonia). If, 
however, the chlorides were precipitated from a solution which 
contained much mercurous ion and only a little silver ion, the silver 
chloride cannot be completely extracted from them by means of 
ammonia solution, and in presence of a very large excess of mercu.ous 
chloride it is possible for the whole of the silver chloride to he 
retained by the black mercury precipitate (Moeck 2 ). When, 
therefore, much mercury is present and no silver ion lias been found 

1 If tho lead chloride has previously been extracted with hot water, hut 
without dissolving the whole of it, the ammoniaca! solution will often show a 
white turbidity (r/. Sec. 72, 9). In such cases tho lead oxydiloride may ho 
filtered off, and the silver ion detected in the filtrate. 

! According to N. v. Zwcighergk, this is dtle to the fact that silver chloride in 
amnioniaeal solution forms a silver amalgam with mercury. Hence Zweigbergk 
recommends oxidation by Thiel’s method (see next paragraph) or by means of 
e sodium hypochlorite and nitric acid [Chcm. Zentr., 1916, 1. 489). 
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in the filtrate, the black mercury precipitate should be ignited in a 
porcelain crucible in a fume cupboard, until the whole of the mercury 
has volatilised, and the residue heated with a few crystals of oxalic 
acid until they too have volatilised, after which the residue is treated 
with hot nitric acid, and the solution slightly diluted jwith water, 
and tested for silver ion with hydrochloric acid. 

For the d Section of silver in the presence of mercury, the chlorides 
majfr also be treated with bromine water, which dissolves the mer¬ 
curous chloride as a mercuric compound, whilst the silver chloride 
is left (Thiel, Chcm. Zenlr., 1905,1., 405). 

For the separation of silver ion from lead ion, or for the detection 
of a small quantity of silver ion in the presence of such lead ion, 
the following methods may be used : (a) A little nitric acid is added 
to the solution and then a mixture of equal parts of ammonia 
solution and hydrogen peroxide, together with some ammonium 
carbonate. Lead ion then separates from the ammoniacal liquid 
as a reddish-yellow precipitate, consisting of a compound of peroxide 
and oxide, whilst silver remains in solution. On filtering off the 
precipitate, acidifying the filtrate with nitric acid, and adding a 
little hydrochloric acid, the silver ion separates as silver chloride 
(1\ Jannaseh). (b) The solution containing the lead and silver 
ions is heated with a little nitric acid, treated with a slight excess of 
potassium chromate or dichromate, again heated, and. after the 
addition of an excess of dilute ammonia solution, once more heated 
for some t ime, and filtered. Lead chromate will be left on the filter, 
whilst the ammoniacal lilt rate will contain the silver chromate. 
On then acidifying the filtrate with nitric at id and adding a little 
hydrochloric acid, the silver ion will be precipitated as silver 
chloride (Lb Jannaseh *). 


Second Division 

Of the Members of the, Fifth Group of frequent occurrence. 

Ions not precipitated by hydrochloric acid. 

Sec. 74. 

(a) Mercury (as Mercuric ion, Hg-). 

1. Mercuric oxide, HgO, is cither bright red and crystalline, 
becoming a dull yellowish-red powder when rubbed, or, as pre- 

1 For further raothods of detecting a small amount of silver ion in the 
presence of much lead ion, see lvrutwig, Zcilsch. anal. Chem., 22,428 ; Johnstone, 
Chem. Zentr., 1890, 1., 298. 
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cipitated from a solution of mercuric nitrate or chloride, is a yellow- 
powder. Mercuric oxide is not absolutely insoluble in water; 
exposed to sunlight it gradually turns grey ; when heated, it 
transitorily becomes darker, and is decomposed at a low ignition 
temperature inko oxygen and mercury. It is readily dissolved by 
hydrochloric and nitric acids. , 

2. Most of the mercuric rails are colourless. Wbeiw.gnited they 
volatilise, being meanwhile decomposed, with the exception, of 
mercuric chloride (corrosive sublimate), bromide, and iodide, which 
are not decomposed. Mercuric chloride also volatilises with the 
steam when its solution is boiled. The salts are very poisonous. 
The neutral salts soluble in water redden litmus in consequence of 
hydrolysis. Mercuric nitrate and sulphate arc decomposed, when 
treated with a large amount of water, into soluble acid salts and 
insoluble basic salts. 

3. When hydrogen sulphide or ammonium sulphide is added 
in very small proportion to solutions of mercuric salts, and the 
liquid shaken, an absolutely while precipitate is obtained; a some¬ 
what larger addition causes the precipitate to be yellow, vraiu/r, or 
brownish-red ; whilst an excess of the reagent produces an absolutely 
black precipitate of mercuric sulphide, JigS. This change in the 
colour of the precipitate, according to the quantity of hydrogen 
sulphide added, distinguishes the mercuric compounds from all other 
substances. It depends upon the fact that a white double compound 
of mercuric sulphide with uvdecomposed mercuric salt , e.i /. 2Hg,S 
-J-Hgt'l.,, is first formed, and that this changes into yellow and 
brown eompounds richer in sulphide, and finally into pure sulphide. 
Only traces of mercuric sulphide are dissolved by ammonium sulphide, 
solution, least being dissolved when it is digested with hot yellow 
ammonium sulphide. Potassium hydroxide and potassium cyanide 
solutions do not dissolve, mercuric sulphide. Potassium, and, soainm 
sulphide solutions dissolve it completely in the presence of a litt le 
potassium or sodium hydroxide. (Distinction from silver, lead, 
bismuth, and copper ions.) Ammonium chloride precipitates 
mercuric sulphide from its potassium or sodium sulphide solution. 
Potassium thiocarbonate solution 1 dissolves mercuric sulphide 
(distinction from silver, lead, bismuth, copper, and cadmium ions), 2 
and it is re-precipitated from its solution therein by carbon dioxide. 

1 See Sec. 59, 13. 

1 Cadmium sulphide retains a little mercuric sulphide [Zr.itseh, aiud. 
-them., 26, 17). 
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(Distinction from palladium ion. Rosenbladt.) In the absence of 
chlorides mercuric sulphide is completely insoluble in dilute nitric acid, 
even on boiling. The long-continued action of hot concentrated 
nitric acid converts it into the white compound, 2 HgS+Hg(N 03 ) 2 , 
and finally dissolves it as nitrate. 

Concentrated hot hydrochloric acid dissolves it fairly easily, 
the cold acid with more difficulty ; it is insoluble, or nearly so, in 
cold dilute hydrochloric acid, but slightly soluble in the boiling 
dilute acid. Aqua regia or hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate 
readily decompose and dissolve mercuric sulphide. I f a solution of a 
mercuric salt contains a large excess of concentrated mineral acid, 
a precipitate is not produced by hydrogen sulphide until the liquid 
has been diluted with water. 

Ammonium thioacclate, added in the cold to hydrochloric acid 
solutions of mercuric salts, produces a red precipitate (mercuric 
sulphochloride). whilst on heating it gives a black precipitate 
(mercuric, sulphide). 

Sodium thiosulphate produces in a boding slightly acid solution 
a white precipitate, which changes to orange and finally to black. 
Any material excess of acid influences the reaction, so that small 
amounts of mercuric precipitate may be completely masked by the 
separation of sulphur. 

4. Potassium and sodium hydroxides, when added in insufficient 
quantity to neutral or slightly acid solutions of mercuric salts, 1 
produce a reddish-brown precipitate ; if added in recess, a yellow 
precipitate. The former is a basic salt and the yellow precipitate 
mercuric oxide. The precipitate is not soluble in excess of the 
precipitant. Tn the case of very acid solutions there is either no 
precipitation or only a slight one; in the presence of ammonium 
salts neither red-brown nor yellow precipitates arc produced, but 
white ones. That which is precipitated from mercuric chloride 
solution in the presence of excess of ammonia approximates in com¬ 
position to the precipitate described in 5, 

5. Ammonia produces white precipitates very similar to those 
produced by potassium and sodium hydroxides in the presence of 
ammonium chloride; for example, it precipitates the so-called in¬ 
fusible white precipitate, mercuric ammonium chloride, (NIL)HgCl, 
from mercuric chloride solution. If the solution of the mercuric 
salt contains much free acid,no ])*ccipitnt« is produced by ammonia. 

1 With the exception of mercuric cyanide, which forms soluble complex 
salts, c.y. (llg(CW).ClJK ur K Jlgp’Nj.. 
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The white precipitates rlo not dissolve in ammonia solution, but are 
readily soluble in hydrochloric acid (rf also Sec. ,10, 11). 

6 . Stannous chloride solution, when added ill small proportion 
to mercuric, chloride solution, or, in the presence ol hydrochloric 
acid, to a solution of another mercuric salt, produces a precipitate of 
mercurous chloride, 2Hg(*l 2 -|-Sn(’l 2 -HgsClj+SnCl* If ft large 
amount of the reagent is added, the mercurous chloride first precipi¬ 
tated is reduced to metallic mercury, Hg 2 Cl 2 -fSnC) 2 --2Hg-fB 11 CI 4 . 
Hence the precipitate, which at first is white, becomes grey, and 
after subsiding may be made to coalesce, into globules of mercury 
by boiling it with hydrochloric acid and a little stannous chloride. 

Other reducing agents ( phosphorous acid , x hypopliosphorous acid, 
and hydrogen peroxide") also effect a separation in the presence 
of chlorine ion of mercurous chloride from solutions of mercuric 
salts. 

Hydroxylamine chloride and hydrazine sulphide liberate metallic 1 * 3 , 
mercury from an ammoniacal solution of a mercuric salt which has 
been treated with tartaric acid .' 1 

7. Potassium iodide precipitates red mercuric iodide, which 
dissolves in excess of the precipitant as mercuric potassium iodide. 
In the presence of potassium hydroxide, ammonia produces a yellow 
precipitate in this solution (of. Sec. 30, 10). Klein, and also Deniges 
and Moore, recommend this reaction for the detection of small 
amounts of mercury ( Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 29, 180, and ('hem. Ze.it., 
20, 70 ; Chem. Zentr., 1911, II., 989). 

8 . Mercuric salts behave towards diphenylearbazide in the same 
way as mercurous salts. 

9. Metals which are more electropositive than mercury (copper, 
zinc, iron, aluminium) liberate from solutions of mercuric salts (as 
also from those of mercurous salts) metallic mercury, which, when 
the quantity is in any way considerable, may be easily identified 
upon copper, as described in Sec. 71, 8 . 

. In this process aluminium forms an amalgam, which on exposure 
to the air, becomes oxidised, witli the formation of alumina. The 
mercury amalgamates with more aluminium, and so causes the 
formation of more alumina, which thus, as it were, develops from 
the aluminium. This is a very sensitive reaction, which is also given 
by metallic mercury. 

1 0. v. ITslar, Zciterh, anal Chem., 34, 301. 

E Vanino and Trmibert,, Her., 80, 2001; 3f, 120. 

3 .Jannasch, Ibid., 31, 2377 ; 37, 221!) 
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This method of separating mercury by the use of finely divided metal 
(brass wool, etc.) is also particularly applicable to the detection of minute 
quantities of mercury, especially in the examination of urine (which must 
be rendered slightly acid) and in toxicological cases. Instead of this method 
electrolytio separation may also be used, a current derived from an outside 
source being conducted into the liquid, or a small element being formed 
which produces the current in the liquid itself. This element may be 
composed, e.g. of platinum foil and tin foil, the ends of which outside the 
liquid are in contact, whilst the free ends are immersed in the liquid which 
is tB be tested for mercury. Whatever method is used, the metal upon 
which the mercury has been deposited is carefully washed with water 
(also with alcohol and ether in the absence of organic substances), then 
dried by means of filter paper, and finally heated in a clean dry tube, a 
portion of which has been drawn out into a capillary tube. In this way 
sublimates of mercury arc obtained, which, if very minute so that they 
cannot easily be seen, may 1 m? identified more certainly by conversion 
into iodide (See. 71, 12). (For details of the method, reference may be 
made to the general index of the Zeitseh. anal. Che in.) It need only bo 
mentioned here that in the ease of turbid urine the mercury may be present 
in the deposit (with precipitated albumin), and that the test must be 
applied, therefore, to the unfiltcred urine. 

For the precipitation of very small quantities of mercury by a method 
based upon another principle, see Raaschou, Zeitseh. anal. Chem ., 49, 172 

10. Solid mercuric compounds behave like mercurous compounds 
when mixed with dry sodium carbonate and heated in a glass tube 
(Sec. 71, 12). 

11 . When substances containing mercury are heated with 
alkali formate , hydrogen containing mercury vapour is produced. 
When this is ignited and the flame directed against an unglazed 
porcelain plate, a black stain of mercury is formed (Vournusos, 
Compt. Rend., 150,922). This is a very sensitive reaction. In the 
presence of nitrates violent explosions may occur. 

12. For the microchenmal detection of mercuric compounds, 
see Haushofer, Mikroskopische Reaktionen , p. 112; Behrens-Klev, 
Mikrochcmische Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 118; Schoorl, Zeitsch. anal. 
Chem., 47, 218, 221; Emioh. Ibid., 54, f>() 0 . 


Sec. 75. 

(b) Copper, Cu, 63 57. 

1. Copper is mono- and divalent* Metallic copper has a character¬ 
istic red colour and pronounced lustre, and is moderately hard, and 
ductile ; its specific gravity is 8 91. It melts with some difficulty 

19 
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at 1084°; in the air (owing to absorption of oxygen) at 1065°; on 
contact with air and water it becomes coated with green basic 
carbonate, ami on ignition in the air, with cuprous and cupric oxides. 
Copper is insoluble, or nearly so, in even boiling hydrochloric and 
dilute sulphuric, acids in the absence of air, but dissolves readily 
in nitric acid, with the 1 formation of nitric oxide, 3Cu-^8HNO s 
=3 Cu(N0 3 ) 2 +2NO+4H 2 O. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves 
copper as cupric sulphate, with the evolution of sulphur dioxide. 

2, Cuprous or'de, Cu 2 0, is red, the so-called cuprous hydroxide 
yellow; 1 both are converted into cupric oxide when ignited in 
the air. The cuprous halogcnides are sparingly soluble and stable ; 
the rest, of the cuprous salts are unstable On treating cuprous 
oxide with dilute sulphuric acid, metallic copper separates, whilst 
cupric sulphate dissolves ; when treated with hydrochloric acid, 
cuprous oxide yields white cuprous chloride, which dissolves in an 
excess of the acid, but is re-precipitated from this solution by the 
addition of water. Cuprous chloride is also soluble in alkali chloride 
solution. Cuprous oxide and the corresponding cuprous salts are 
soluble in ammonia solution 

.‘5. Cupric oxide (copper oxide). Cut), is a Hack powder, which 
can be heated to redness without decomposition. When strongly 
ignited, however, it loses oxygen and is partially converted into 
cuprous oxide. Cupric hydroxide, Cu(OIl) 2 , is light blue. Both 
oxide and hydroxide arc readily soluble in hydrochloric, sulphuric, 
and nitric acids. 

4. Of the neutral cupric soils man)' are soluble in water, and 
these redden litmus, owing to hydrolysis The cupric salts of volatile 
acids are decomposed when gently ignited, with the exception of 
copper sulphate (blue vitriol), which can resist a somewhat higher 
temperature. Most of the cupric salts arc colourless in the anhydrous 
condition, but blue or green when hydrated. Their solutions are 
also usually blue, even when considerably diluted. Cupric chloride 
in concentrated solution or in presence of excess of hydrochloric 
acid is green (the undissociated chloride is green, the cupric ion 
blue). 

5. Hydrogen sulphide and ammonium sulphide produce in 
alkaline, neutral, and acid solutions a bromiish-bhtck precipitate of 
cupric sulphide , CuS (usually mixed with cuprous sulphide and 
sulphur). This precipitate docs pot dissolve either in dilute aeids, 

1 The existence of a true hydroxide is doubtful. Presumably the yellow 
substance is hydrated colloidal cuprous oxide. 
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(or in acidified alkali chloride solutions—distinction from cadmium, 
Cushman'), or in alkali hydroxides. Solutions of potassium or 
sodium sulphide, free from polysulphides, dissolve sulphur, but dis¬ 
solve little, if any, cupric sulphide, even on heating; the precipitate 
is appreciably soluble, however, in yellow potassium or sodium 
sulphide solution (containing polysulphides) even m the cold 
(A. Blissing, /outsell., anal, Chem., 41 , i). In ammonium sulphide, 
solution, however, cupric sulphide is somewhat more soluble, 
especially when the ammonium sulphide is very yellow and is used 
hot; hence this reagent is not mil suiteu for the separation of cupric 
sulphide from the sulphides of Group Vi. Cupric sulphide is readily 
decomposed and dissolved by boiling nil tie acid, hut not by boiling 
dilute sulphuric acid. Potassium cyanide, solution dissolves freshly 
precipitated cupric sulphide readily and completely. If a copper 
solution contains an excess of a concentrated mineral acid, no 
precipitate is obtained until after diluting the liquid with water. 
Cart of the cupric sulphide separates iu colloidal form from a neutral 
solution, so that it cannot easily he filtered. The addition of acid 
causes it to flocculate. Ammonium thioacetulc produces a partial 
precipitation of cupric sulphide in cold acid solutions of cupric salts, 
and complete precipitation in hot solutions. Sodium thiosulphate. 
decolorises neutral or acid solutions of cupric salts, and gives a 
reddish-brown precipitate (subsequently becoming black) of cuprous 
sulphide mixed with sulphur. (Distinction from cadmium ion.) 

0. Acetylene precipitates reddish-brown flocculent cuprous acety- 
lide, CA'iw.ILO, from ammoniacal or tartaric acid solutions of 
copper salts which have been reduced with hydroxylamine (and 
thus contain cuprous ion). This affords a means of separating 
copper ion from many other metal ions (11. Erdmann and Makowka, 
Zcitseh. mud. Chem., 46 , 128). The acetylene must be used in the 
purified form as gas after washing with lead acetate solution, or in 
aqueous solution prepared from the. purified gas. Waegner ( Zeilsch. 
anal. Chem., 44 , 565) recommends the use of a solution of acetylene, 
in acetone. H. G. Soderbaum (Ibid,, 5C4) recommends precipitation 
of copper ion from an unreduced solution by means of acetylene gas, 
as a means of separating it from many other metals, in this method 
cupric acetylide is precipitated. 

7. Potassium or sodium hydroxide produces a voluminous light 
blue precipitate of cupric hydroxid ^ C'u(OH) 2 . When left in contact 
with excess of the precipitant, this loses its water completely (more 
1 Zalsch. umtt. Chem., 34, 308. 
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rapidly on heating), and changes into blue-black cupric oxide. When 
a large excess of a concentrated solution of potassium or sodium 
hydroxide is present, the light blue cupric hydroxide dissolves, 
forming a blue solution (or colloidal suspension). 

8 . Sodium qr potassium carbonate produces in solutions of 
cupric salts greenish-blue precipitates of basic carbonates of varying 
composition, which on standing in contact with excess of the pre¬ 
cipitant change into the crystalline salt 3CuC0 3 .3Cu(0H) 2 .H^0. 
These precipitates dissolve in ammonia solution to form an azure 
blue solution, but give a colourless solution with potassium cyanide. 
When boiled, they lose carbon dioxide and become brownish-black. 

Notes to 7 and 8.—The presence of ammonium salts prevents or 
affects the precipitation by the hydroxides or carbonates of potassium 
or sodium (see 9). Copper forms complex anions with many organic 
substances, so that the precipitation by sodium hydroxide or car¬ 
bonate is prevented. Thus, in the presence of tartaric acid and 
other non-volatile organic acids, deep blue solutions but no precipitates 
are obtained. In the presence of sugar and similar substances, 
alkali hydroxides produce precipitates which dissolve in excess of 
the precipitant; the alkali carbonates, however, give permanent 
precipitates. 

9. Ammonia, when added in very small proportion to a solution 
of a neutral copper salt, produces a greenish-blue precipitate of cupric 
hydroxide, or a basic cupric salt; on adding more ammonia solution, 
this precipitate dissolves easily and completely to form an azure blue, 
liquid. This depends upon the fact that complex cupric ammonia 
cations of varying composition, Cu"(NK 3 )„, are formed, the 
hydroxides or salts of which arc soluble in water. 

If ammonium salts or free acids are present, no precipitation, 
even a transitory one, will be. produced by ammonia, but the solution 
will immediately become dark blue. 

The blue colour of the solution is still visible after very great 
dilution, so that it affords a means of detecting minute quantities 
of cupric ion. 

Potassium or sodium hydroxide produces a precipitate of blue 
cupric hydroxide in such blue solution after a considerable time in 
the cold, but on boiling the liquid for some time the whole of the 
copper is precipitated as brownish-black cupric oxide. 

Ammonium carbonate behavs towards solutions of cupric 
salts in the same way as ammonia. 

Very small quantities of cupric ions do not give the blue coloration 
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with ammonia in excess, but on shaking the solution with a few 
drops of phenol solution a blue coloration will be produced after 
standing for some time (15 minutes to 1 hour) (Jaworowski, Chem. 
Zentr., 1896,1., 770).* , 

10. Potassium ferrocyanide produces a reddish-brown precipitate 
of cupric ferrocyanide, Cu 2 Fe(CN) 6 , in moderately dilute solutions, 
but only a red coloration in very dilute solutions. The precipitate 
is insoluble in dilute acids, but is decomposed by potassium or 
sodium hydroxide. 

11. Potassium thiocyanate produces a black precipitate of 
cupric thiocyanate in solutions of cupric salts, Oir +2CN8' —Cu(('NS) 2 ; 
for example, CuS0 4 +^Kt'NS--Cu(CNS) 2 -fK 2 S04. The precipitate 
is not quite insoluble, so that complete precipitation of the copper 
does not take place. In somewhat dilute or acid solutions there is 
frequently only a dark coloration. On adding {preferably before the 
addition of potassium thiocyanate) a reducing agent such as sulphur 
dioxide, sodium sulphite, and hydrochloric acid, or a salt of hydro¬ 
xy la mine or of hydrazine, 2 the copper is jnecipitated as reddish-white 
to white cuprous thiocyanate , which is almost completely insoluble 
in water and dilute acids : 

20u-*-1-‘2<W+S0 2 f 2M 2 0 —2 Uu(JNS+4H*-|-SO" 4 
for example 

2CuS0 4 -j-S0 2 +2 KCNS ~b21I 2 0 —2Cu(.!N’S - |-K 2 S0 4 -|-2H 2 S0 4 

12. Potassium iodide precipitates white cuprous iodide, Cu 2 I 2 , 
whilst iodine is also liberated, so that the precipitate appears green 
to reddish-yellow. On adding a reducing agent (sulphur dioxide, 

1 For tho detection of very small quantities of copper, YVildenstein, Zeitsch. 
anal Chem., 2, 9; Bellamy, Ibid., 9, 382; Bradley, Chem. Zentr., 1906, II., 
1873, recommend h.rmatoxylin; Scliaer, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 9, 100 ; 
Sohonn, Ibid., 9, 210 ; Purgotti, Ibid., 18, 476, recommends guaiacum tincture 
and Prussian blue ; Von Knorre, Ibid., 28, 234, a-nitroso-^-naphthol; Baudisoh 
and Rothschild, Ber., 48, 1660, o-nitrosonaphthol; A. Bach, Chem. Zentr., 
1899, 1., 639, formaldoximo; Delepine, Ibid., 1908, 11., 261, dialkylthiosulpho- 
carbamic acid; Lyle, Curtman, and Marshall, Ibid., 191.'), 11., 632, a-amino-n- 
caproic acid ; R. Ulenhuth, Ibid., 1910, II., 914 ; also Malatcsta and Di Nola, 
Ibid., 1914, I., 820, 1.2-diamino-anthraquinono-3-suIphonic acid; Mayer and 
Schramm, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 56, 129, sodium hydrogen carbonato and 
hydrogen peroxido; E. Kneeht, Ber., 41, 498, titanium sesquisulphate; 
Schandor, Chem. Zentr., 1905, 1., 267, calls attention to the fact that beans and 
fragments of potatoes can absorb copper from vory dilute solutions, whilst 
Ebert, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 49, 47, shows that this is also the case with cotton¬ 
wool. 

8 Salts of hydrazino and hydroxylamine give, in tho presence of alkali, a • 
preoipitato of ouprous oxido (Kuoevenagel and Ebler, Ber., 35, 3066. 
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sodium sulphite, ferrous sulphate, phenylhydruzine) no free iodine 
is obtained, but only the white precipitate of cuprous iodide. 

In the case of very dilute solutions a yellow coloration is still 
perceptible on ,the addition of potassium iodide (Thoms, Pharm. 
Zentralliallr, 31, 30). 

13. Potassium bromide solution, when treated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, on to which a small quantity of a solution of a cupric 
salt is then poured, at first produces a bluish-red zone at the point 
of contact. On shaking the liquid, the colour of the whole solution 
becomes red. (In the presence of any considerable amount of cupric 
ion a black precipitate is produced by the potassium bromide and 
concentrated sulphuric acid.) The red coloration disappears on the 
addition of water. This reaction is very sensitive, and enables cupric 
ion to be detected in the presence of the salts of other metals (Doniges). 
Stannous chloride or bromide inhibit the reaction by causing reduc¬ 
tion of the cupric ion to cuprous ion (Viard, Cnmpl. rend., 135, 168, 
242 ; Chan. Zentr., 1902, II., 503, 630). According to Sabatier, the 
coloration is due to a compound CuBr 2 .lIHr 2ILO. On adding 
sulphur dioxide solution in not too great proportion to the dark 
bluish-red liquid a precipitate of white cuprous bromide is 
obtained. 1 

14. Diphemjlcarlazide in alcoholic, solution (1 : 100) produces 
an intense violet coloration in neutral or only slightly acid solutions. 
This is a very sensitive reaction (Cazeneuve, Zeitsch. anal. Cliem., 
41, 568). 

15. On shaking a neutral or slightly acid solution of a cupric 
salt with a petroleum spirit solution of naphthenic acids, the layer 
of petroleum spirit is coloured green. This is a very sensitive 
reaction (Charitsckkoff, Cliem. Zeit., 34, 479; and Cliem. Zentr., 
1909, I., 1947 ; and 1910, I.. 2036 ; cf. also Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 58, 
127). 

• 16. Hypophosphorous acid produces in solutions of cupric salts 

in the cold a yellow precipitate of cuprous hydride, Cull, which, on 
heating, is decomposed into its constituents. Hence, from a boiling 
solution the reagent precipitates copper directly. (Distinction from 
zinc and cadmium ions. F. Mawrow and \V. Muthmann, Zeitsch. 
anorg. Chem., 11, 268.) 

17. Oxulic acid gives a bluish-rhite,precipitate of cupric oxalate 
with neutral or slightly acid solutions of cupric salts. The boiling 

1 Concentrated hydrobromie acid acta in the same way as potassium bromide 
and sulphuric acid (Endomann and Proohazka, Zeitsch. ami. Chem., 21, 265). 
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solution is treated with a moderate excess of solid oxaii'c acid. 
(Distinction from cadmium ion.) 

18. Metallic iron, when brought into contact with solutions of 
cupric, sails, becomes coated with a reddish deposit of metallic copper, 
almost instantaneously if the solution is concentrated, and after a 
considerable time if it is very dilute. The presence of a little free 
acid promotes the reaction, which, however, may be masked by the 
presence of many other metals which are also precipitated by iron. 
Copper is also precipitated as a red deposit upon other more electro¬ 
positive metals, e.g. zinc.. In like manner, copper may be eleetro- 
lytically deposited upon a cathode. 

A simple device for this purpose may be made by binding together 
a strip of platinum foil and a strip of zinc or tin foil at their upper ends, 
introducing a section of cork and binding them also at this place. The 
strips are arranged almost parallel to each other, and are introduced into 
the slightly acidilied copper solution in such a way that the unbound 
portion is not immersed. The copper is then deposited (in the case of verv 
dilute solutions not until after about twelve hours) mainly upon tho 
platinum, the surface of which becomes coppm-red to black. The advan¬ 
tage of this deposition of topper upon the platinum is that tho copper may 
be icadily dissolved in nitric acid and further tests applied to the solution. 
For this purpose the liquid is evaporated almost to dryness, a few drops of 
water added, and then a drop of potassium ferrocyanide solution. Traces 
of copper deposited on iron or platinum may be identified by moistening 
them with hydrochloric acid and testing them as in 21. Salet recommends 
that the hydrochloric acid should be applied by immersing m it a bundle 
of line platinum w ires, and heating tins m a flame beneath the iron rod or 
platinum strip. This materially increases the sensitiveness of the reaction. 

19. \\ itli regard to the detection of cupric ion, even in the 
presence of other cations, by means of its absorption spectrum in the 
presence of ulkunet tincture, see Forma neck, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 
39, 419, 431, et seq. 

20. On mixing copper compounds with sodium carbonate in a 
hollow on charcoal and exposing the mixture to the inner blowpipe 
flame, metallic copper is obtained without a simultaneous deposit 
of oxide; the reaction also takes place very well on charcoal sticks 
(p. 88). The reduced copper may best be recognised by grinding 
the mass, including the surrounding portions of charcoal, with water 
in a small mortar, and washing away the charcoal powder. The 
copper-red particles of met'al arc then left in the residue. 

21. If copper, an alloy containing copper, a trace of a copper 
salt, or a loop of platinum wire, which has been dipped into even a 
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very dilute solution of a copper salt, is introduced into the fusion 
area of a gas flame, or into the inner blowpipe flame, a fine emerald- 
green coloration is imparted to the upper or outer flame. The 
addition of hydrochloric acid to the substance or solution intensifies 
the delicacy'of this extremely sensitive reaction. The flame then 
appears azure blue on the exterior. Since the colour of tile flame 
varies somewhat according to the conditions or the nature of the 
anion present, the spectroscopic appearance is also somewhat variable. 

22. Alkali phosphate and borax dissolve copper readily in the 
outer gas flame. The beads appear green while, hot and blue when 
cold, in the inner flame, if the amount of copper is not too great, 
they appear colourless, and become red and opaque on cooliny. In 
the lower reducing area of the Bunsen flame the beads readily become 
reddish-brown on the addition of a little tin oxide, owing to the forma¬ 
tion of cuprous oxide, but do not by themselves show this coloration. 
If the beads are brought alternately into the lower oxidising and 
reducing area they become ruby-red and transparent. 

23. For the micrnclienntal detection of copper ion, see Hausboier, 
Mikroslvpiiche Reuhl oaten, p. 87 ; Behrens-Kiev, Mihroeheinischc 
Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 05; Sclioorl, Zeitsch. anal. Chein., 47, 740; 
Pozzi-Escot, Chon. Zentr., lfi(X), I., 399, and 1907, II., 484, 

Sue. 70. 

(c) Bismuth, Bi, 2o8 o. 

1. Bismuth is trivalent. Metallic bismuth resembles tin with 
a reddish tint; it has a moderate lustre, is fairly hard and brittle, 
and has a specific gravity of 9'78. It does not change in the air at 
the ordinary temperature, melts at 209and when fused on charcoal 
forms a deposit of yellow oxide. It is readily soluble in nitric acid, 
hardly soluble in hydrochloric acid, and insoluble in dilute sulphuric 
acid. Concentrated sulphuric acid converts it into bismuth sulphate, 
with the liberation of sulphur dioxide. 

2. Bismuth oxide, Bi 2 0 3 , is a yellow powder, which transitorily 
becomes dark yellow when heated, and melts at a red heat. Bismuth 
hydroxide, BifOHjj, is white ; bismuthyl hydroxide, BiO.OH, is white 
or yellow (see 5). The oxide and hydroxides are readily soluble in 
hydrochloric, sulphuric, and nitric acids. When fused with potassium 
cyanide they yield the metal. (Other compounds of bismuth and 
oxygen are also known, some containing less oxygen, which, according 

'to some authorities, are mixtures of bismuth and bismuth oxide, and 
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others with more oxygen, but the nature of these has not yet been 
definitely determined. They are all converted into oxide when 
heated in the air, and into nitrate when heated with nitric acid.) 

3. Bismuth forms two series of salts, viz. the normal salts of 
the trivalent bismuth ion, Bi", and the salt of the* monovalent 
bismutliyl ion, BiO\ Nearly all the bismuth salts are non-volatile ; 
the salts oi volatile acids are decomposed on ignition ; bismuth 
chloride, BiCl 3 , is volatile at a moderate heat. The bismuth salts 
are colourless or white, except when the anion causes them to be 
coloured. Some of the salts of bismuth ion. Bi"', are insoluble in 
water, others are soluble in a little water. The latter, owing to the 
extremely weak basic character of the Bi " ion, undergo hydrolysis 
to a pronounced extent, as do also the salts of the BiO* ion; their 
solutions redden litmus. The\ arc decomposed by any considerable 
amount of water into bismutliyl salts, which subside as white 
precipitates, and free acid, which then checks the hydrolysis of the 
remainder of the bismuth salt; in the presence of a large amount of 
water, complete precipitation takes place: Bi"' j-ILO—BiO‘4-2H*. 
Under certain conditions, still more basic compounds arc formed, 
r (j. (BiO) 2 (< ).H)(N< ) ;} ). Acid dissolves the precipitates thus formed; 
or. if added beforehand, prevents their formation. 

In the case of bismuth chloride the separation as bismutliyl 
compound takes place particularly readily, so that, for example, 
bismuth nitrate solutions, which contain so much free acid that they 
remain clear, may give a precipitate of bismutliyl chloride, on the 
addition of a chloride, or even of hydrochloric acid. This pre¬ 
cipitation of a bismutliyl salt by means of water is a particularly 
characteristic reaction of bismuth ion. 

4. Hydrogen sulphide and ammonium sulphide produce in 
neutral and acid solutions a black precipitate of bismuth sulphide , 
Bi 2 Sj,, insoluble in dilute acids and alkali and potassium cyanide 
solutions. It is readily decomposed and dissolved by boiling nitrip 
acid. Bismuth solutions, which contain a very considerable excess 
of hydrochloric acid or nitric acid, only give a precipitate with 
hydrogen sulphide after dilution with water. Bismuth sulphide 
precipitated from acid solution is insoluble in alkali sulphide solu¬ 
tions ; but that precipitated by means of alkali sulphide, or from 
an alkaline solution, is soluble tg a considerable extent in excess of 
potassium or sodium sulphide solution. 

Ammonium thioacetatc produces a precipitate of bismuth sulphide 
in acid solutions of bismuth salts, partially in the cold and 
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completely on heating. Sodium thiosulphate, when added to a not too 
acid solution of a bismuth salt, produces first a yellow coloration 
and then a precipitate of bismuth sulphide : 

2Br,-+3S 8 OVl-3HsO=Bi ;! S 3 +6U--|-3SO' 4 

for example ■ 

2Bi(K0,) s +3Na s 8 !! <) s -|-3H !! 0=Bi 2 S3.-t:6NaN() 8 +3lks804 

5. Potassium and sodium hydroxides and also ammonia pre¬ 
cipitate hydroxide (mixed with basic or bismuthyl salt). The bis¬ 
muth hydroxide is somewhat soluble in concentrated solutions of 
potassium and sodium hydroxide, especially on heating, but the 
precipitation from a dilute solution is complete in the cold, If the 
precipitation has been made by means of a fairly concentrated solu¬ 
tion of potassium or sodium hydroxide, the precipitate will become, 
yellow on standing, and more rapidly if heated m the liquid from 
which it was precipitated. The yellow coloration is produced with 
most certainly after the addition of a little hydroyen peroxide or 
chlorine water. According to Hupp, however, the yellow substance 
is not bismuth peroxide, since it does not liberate iodine, hut, only 
BiO.OlI (ZeUsch. anal, ('hem., 42, 732). Hanus and Kalla liner 
(ZeUsch. anorij. ('hem , 70, 232; ('hem. Zentr., 1911. 1., 1342) have 
lound that ainmoniacal hydrogen peroxide or alkaline sodium 
peroxide produces yellow precipitates in the cold and brown pre¬ 
cipitates on heating, which liberate iodine from an acid solution of 
potassium iodide. 1 

6. Sodium carbonate and ammonium carbonate precipitate 
basic bismuth carbonate of variable composition, e.y. bismuthyl 
carbonate, (Bi0)/'O 3 , in the form of a voluminous white precipitate 
insoluble in excess of the precipitant and in potassium cyanide 
solution. Heat promotes the precipitation. 

7. Potassium iodide produces in a concentrated sufficiently 
acid solution a black precipitate of bismuth iodide, Bil 3 , which dis¬ 
solves as oruni/e-coloureil potassium bismuth iodide, in excess of potas¬ 
sium iodide, solution. More dilute and less acid solutions yield an 
orange-coloured precipitate of bismuthyl iodide, especially when 
heated. The solution of potassium bismuth iodide is decomposed 
on dilution with water; if very little water is added black bismuth 
iodide separates, whilst on the ac^iition of much water the pre¬ 
cipitate consists of bismuthyl iodide. 

1 Cf. also the communications of («utlner and liiinz, Zeitsch. anory. Chem. f 
*’48.162. 294 ; 49, 432; 60, 210; 52, 124 
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Cinchonine nitrate and potassium iodide react with bismuth 
salts, even when present in very small amount, forming an orange- 
coloured precipitate (l,egcr, Zeilsch. anal. Ghem., 28, 347). 

8. Potassium chromate and potassium dicliroinate produce orange 
to yellow precipitates of basic bismuth chromate. ^1'he diehromate 
precipitate^ bisniuthyl diehromate, (BiO^OrgOj, as a yellow powder 
from weak acid solution. This may be distinguished from lead 
chromate by the fact that it is readily soluble in nitric acid, and but 
little soluble in cold potassium or sodium hydroxide solution. 

!). Disodinm hydrogen phosphate precipitates white crystalline 
phosphate, BiI’Oj, from solutions of bismuth salts; this is insoluble 
in not too concentrated nitric acid. (Distinction from most other 
cations.) Alkali arsenates behave in a similar manner. 

10. Dilute sulphuric acid does not produce a precipitate in a 
moderately dilute solution of bismuth nitrate. On evaporating 
the solution containing excess of sulphuric acid on the water bath 
until acid vapours no longer escape, there is left a i ehvle saline, mass 
which aheays dissolves to a clear solution in water acidified with 
sulphuric acid. (Characteristic distinction from lead ion.) On 
standing for some time (often only after some days) a basic bismuthyl 
pyrosulphate, (BiO) 2 iS 2 () 7 1 311 a (), separates in the form of micro¬ 
scopic, acicular crystals, which dissolve in nitric acid. 

11. On treating a solution of a bismuth salt with excess of a 
solution of stannous chloride in potassium or sodium hydroxide 
Solution a black precipitate is produced, which, according to some 
authorities, may be regarded as bismuthous oxide, BiO, and, according 
to others, as a mixture of metallic bismuth with bismuth oxide: 

Bi 2 0: ! -|-K 2 SnO. ! =2BiO K 2 Sn() 3 
or Bi 2 0 3 h?KjjSn0 2 —2Bi-f3K»8nOji 

This is a very characteristic and sensitive reaction. 

12. Strong reducing agents, e.g. hypophosphorous acid, hypo- 
sulphurous acid, or formaldehyde, precipitate metallic bismuth from 
solutions of bismuth salts. The precipitate produced by hypo- 
phosphorous acid is re-dissolved on the addition of hydrogen peroxide. 

13. The flame of a Bunsen burner is coloured bluish-green by 
bismuth compounds in presence of bromine compounds, and grey- 
blue in that of chlorine compounds. The colorations resemble those 
produced by copper, but are less intense. 

14. When bismuth compounds are mixed with sodium carbonate 
in a hollow on charcoal, ami exposed to the blowpipe reducing fiame ( * 
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brittle granules of bismuth, which can be fractured with a hammer, 
are produced. Simultaneously the charcoal is coated with a slight 
film of oxide, which is orange-coloured while hot and yellow on cooling. 
The reduction may also be readily effected on charcoal dicks (p. 88). 
On grinding the'end containing the reduced bismuth, yellow particles 
of metal are obtained. 

15. The deposit of metallic bismuth, obtained as described on 
p. 89, is black extending into a brown film; the oxide deposit is 
yellowish-white (becoming black on treatment with stannous 
chloride and sodium hydroxide, rf. 11. Distinction from lead oxide 
deposit), the iodide deposit is bluish-brown extending into a red 
film, and the sulphide deposit is dark brown with lighter brown film, 
and is not removed by ammonium sulphide (Bunsen). 

16. On heating a bismuth compound, which is free from sulphur, 
with a mixture of equal parts of potassium iodide and Jlowers of 
sulphur (or with potassium iodide alone, it the substance already 
contains sufficient sulphur for the decomposition of the. potassium 
iodide) oil charcoal before the blowpipe flume, a very volatile scarlet 
deposit of bismuth iodide is obtained. Substances containing lead, 
when treated in the same way, yield a deep yellow deposit; their 
presence does not affect the bismuth reaction (v. Kobell). The 
reaction also takes place when the mixture is heated in a glass tube 
fused together at one end (Cornwall). 

17. Calcium carbonate, which has been impregnated with a 
bismuth salt (even in very small quantity) shows a blue luminescence 
when brought into contact with a hydrogen flame (cf. Sec. 58, 21. 
Donau, loc. cit.). 

18. With regard to the microchemical detection of bismuth ion, 
see Haushofer, Mikroskopischc Iteuklionen, p. 138; Behrcns-Klcy, 
Mikrochemische Analyse, 3rd cd., 3, 90 ; Schoorl, Zcilsch. anal. 
Chem., 47, 731,745. 

Sec. 77. 

(d) Cadmium, Cd, 112-40. 

1. Cadmium is divalent. Metallic cadmium is like tin in colour, 
lustrous, ductile, aDd not very hard. It has a specific gravity of 
8'67, melts at 321°, and boils at about 780°, but volatilises at a much 
lower temperature, and so can be i^iblimed in a glass tube. When 
heated on charcoal before the blowpipe it ignites and burns, pro¬ 
ducing brown fumes of oxide, which form a deposit on the charcoal. 
*Hydroebioric acid and dilute sulphuric acid dissolve cadmium 
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with the evolution of hydrogen, but it is most easily dissolved by 
nitric acid. 

2. Cadmium oxide, CdO, is a powder, which is sometimes light 
brown and sometimes dark brown; it resists the action of heat. 
Cadmium hydroxide, Cd(OH) 2 , is white. Both compounds are readily 
soluble in hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids.' They also 
dissolve in solutions of ammonium salts, especially on heating, 
ammonia being liberated. 

The cadmium salts are colourless or white, except when the 
anion causes them to be coloured ; some of them are soluble in water. 
The soluble neutral salts redden litmus in consequence of hydrolysis ; 
the cadmium salts of volatile acids arc decomposed on ignition, with 
the exception of the sulphate, which will stand moderate ignition. 

4. Hydrogen sulphide and ammonium sulphide produce in 
alkaline, neutral, and acid sedations height yellow (or under certain 
conditions of excess of acid and temperature orange-yellow to red) 
precipitates of cadmium sulphide, CdS. This is readily decomposed 
and dissolved by boiling nitric, hydrochloric, and dilute sulphuric acids. 
(Distinction from cupric sulphide). Cadmium sulphide is also in¬ 
soluble in the cold in the presence of only a slight excess of hydrogen 
ions, so that it is not precipitated, at all events completely, from 
solutions which are acid to any extent. It is precipitated more readily 
from sulphuric than from hydrochloric acid solutions. The presence 
of much alkali chloride prevents its precipitation from even quite 
weak hydrochloric acid solutions. (Distinction from cupric ion. 
Cushman, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 34, 368.) It is insoluble in alkali 
hydroxide, alkali sulphide, and potassium cyanide solutions. (Dis¬ 
tinction from cupric ion.) Ammonium thioacetate precipitates 
cadmium sulphide from hydrochloric acid solution. Sodium thio¬ 
sulphate does not give a precipitate with acid solutions of cadmium 
(distinction from cupric ion), hut produces a slight precipitate in 
neutral solutions. 

5. Potassium and sodium hydroxide give a white precipitate 
of cadmium hydroxide, Od(OIl) 2 , insoluble in excess of the precipitant. 

6. Ammonia also gives a white precipitate of hydroxide, which, 
however, redissolve,s readily and completely in excess of ammonia 
solution to form a colourless solution, with the formation of a complex 
cadmium ammonia ion, e.g. Od(BH 3 )" 2 . The ammoniaeal solution 
becomes turbid on boiling or dilution with much water, hut only in 
the absence of ammonium salts. Potassium or sodium hydroxide 
precipitates cadmium hydroxide from an ammoniaeal solution. 
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7. Sodium carbonate and ammonium carbonate produce white 
precipitates of basic cadmium carbonate, Cd00 3 -MCd(OH)g, which 
are insoluble or only very slightly soluble in excess of ammonium 
carbonate solution. Ammonium salts retard and influence the pre¬ 
cipitation in the cold, but the precipitate is formed on heating; 
ammonia ptevdnts the precipitation. The precipitate is readily 
dissolved by potassium cyanide solution. It only subsides after 
long standing from dilute solutions, but the separation is materially 
promoted by heat. 

8. A 17 per cent, ammonineal solution of ammonium perchlorate 
precipitates crystalline cadmium perchlorate from an ammoniacal 
solution of a cadmium salt. (Distinction from cupric ion. Salva- 
dori, Cliem. Zentr., 1918, [., 325.) 

9. Potassium thiocyanate does not give a precipitate with solutions 
of cadmium salts, even after the addition of reducing agents, e.g. 
sulphur dioxide. (Distinction from copper ion.) 

10. On mixing cadmium compounds with sodium carbonate in 
a hollow on charcoal and heating the mixture in the reducing flame 
of the blowpipe, the reduced metal is immediately volatilised again, 
and becomes oxidised on its passage through the outer flame, so that 
the surface of the charcoal becomes coated with a deep yellow to 
reddish-broion film of cadmium oxide, which can be most clearly- 
seen after cooling. 

In the case of very small amounts of cadmium only a very fine 
filmy deposit in the form of a blackish ring shading outwards into 
yellow to copper-red, and the interior of which shows a deep blue 
to violet glistening faint margin (Biewend, Cliem. Zentr., 1902, 
II., 821). 

11. The deposit of metallic cadmium, obtained as described on 
p. 89, is black extending into a brown film, the oxide deposit 
brownish-black, extending through brown into a white film ; the 
iodide deposit is white, and the sulphide deposit lemon-yellow, und 
is not removed by ammonium sulphide (Bunsen). 

Analogous deposits may also be obtained by heating cadmium 
or cadmium compounds witli reducing agents in narrow glass tubes 
closed at one end(Biewend, Chem. Zentr., 1902, 11., 821). 

12. For the microchemicul detrition of cadmium ion, see ifaushofer, 
Mikroskopische Iteaktionen, p. 52; Behrens-K ley, .1/ ikrochemische. 
Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 73; Schoorl, Zeitsch. anal. Cliem,, 47, 736, 742, 
748 ; Fozzi-Kscott, ('hem. Zentr., I!?07, ri„ 484. 
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Sec. 78. 

Summary and Remarks on Group V. (Div. 2). 

1. The ions of the second division of the fifth group may be 
completely separated, in the mariner described, from mercurous ion 
and silver ion, but only incompletely from lead ion, |jy means of 
hydrochloric acid. Traces of mercuric salt, which at first are re¬ 
tained through adsorption by the precipitated silver chloride, are 
completely dissolved in the subsequent washing ((}. J. Mulder). 

2. (a) Mercuric ion may be distinguished from the other ions 
by the insolubility of its sulphide in dilute boiling nitric acid. This 
characteristic affords a convenient method of separating it from 
copper, lead, and bismuth ions, and from any considerable amount 
of cadmium ion. (Part of the cadmium sulphide, or possibly the 
whole of it when it is only present in traces, is retained by the mer¬ 
curic sulphide. Billow.) (.'are must therefore bo. taken to remove 
the chlorides or hydrochloric aeid completely by washing before boiling 
the sulphides with nitric acid. 1 Mercuric sulphide dissolves readily 
when heated with hydrochloric acid to which a very small quantity 
of potassium chlorate has been added. The mercuric ion mav be 
most easily detected in one portion of the solution by means of 
stannous chloride. Cadmium ion retained by the mercuric sulphide 
may be found by evaporating another portion of the solution to 
dryness in a porcelain crucible, and volatilising the mercuric chloride 
at a low ignition temperature in a fume cupboard. On treating the 
residue with a drop of hydrochloric acid and a little water, the 
cadmium ion is obtained in solution, and may he precipitated there¬ 
from by means of hydrogen sulphide, (h) The mercuric sulphide 
may also be separated completely from the sulphides of lead, bismuth, 
and copper, hut only incompletely from cadmium sulphide, by boil¬ 
ing the moist sulphides with sodium thiocarbonatc solution (pre¬ 
pared as described in Sec. 50, 13, footnote. Eosenbladt, Zeitsch. 
anal. Clicm., 26, 15); or (c) The separation may be effected by treat¬ 
ing the sulphides with a mixture of potassium sulphide and hydroxide’ 
solutions (i’olstoril and Biilow, Arch. d. Phann., 221), 292 ; Chem. 
Zenlr., 1891, II., 227). Owing to the formation of complex com¬ 
pounds, mercuric sulphide is dissolved, and may he re-precipitated 
from the filtrate by means of hydrochloric, acid (or, as in 1‘olstorff 

and Billow’s method, by ammonium chloride), whilst the other 

• ® 

1 The completeness of the washing is shown hy the final washings not 
giving any precipitate or turbidity with silver nitrate solution. 
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sulphides (in the absence of cadmium) are left free from mer¬ 
cury dud may be dissolved in nitric acid, (d) The separation of 
mercuric ion from cupric, bismuth, and cadmium ions, and its 
incomplete separation from lead ion, may also be effected by heating 
the hydrochloric acid solution with a solution of phosphoric acid 
(prepared by allowing phosphorus to deliquesce in the air, and 
diluting the syrupy residue with water). The mercuric ion is 
precipitated as mercurous chloride. Lead ion may be simultaneously 
precipitated (v. Uslar, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 34, 301). 

3. Of the other cations remaining in the nitric acid solution 
after separation of the mercuric ion (as in 2 («)), lead ion may be 
precipitated by adding sulphuric acid. The separation is most 
complete when, prior to the addition of an excess of dilute sulphuric 
acid, the liquid has been evaporated on the water hath, until nitric 
acid vapours no longer escape, and then diluted with water con¬ 
taining sulphuric acid, and the insoluble residue of load sulphate 
immediately filtered off. This residue may then be subjected to 
further tests by the dry method, as described in See, 72,14, or it may 
be tested as follows : A portion of it is heated with a little potassium 
chromate solution, which converts the white precipitate into yellow 
lead chromate. The latter is separated, washed, and heated with a 
little potassium or sodium hydroxide solution, which re-dissolves 
it, and, on then acidifying the clear solution with acetic acid, a 
yellow precipitate of lead chromate, is once more obtained. 

4. (a) After separation of the mercuric and lead ions bismuth 
ion may be separated from copper and cadmium ions by adding 
ammonia solution in excess, since, the hydroxides of the two latter 
metals are soluble in excess of ammonia solution. On dissolving 
the separated bismuth hydroxide in one or '. wo drops of hydrochloric 
acid on a clock glass, and adding water, the occurrence of a milky 
turbuUly confirms the, presence of bismuth, (h) The reaction described 
in Sec. 7(5, 11, depending on the formation of bismuthous oxide, 
is also a suitable confirmatory test. 

5. The presence of any appreciable quantity of cupric ion may 
be recognised by the blue colour of the ammoniacal solution. Still 
smaller amounts may be detected by evaporating a portion of the 
solution nearly to dryness, and adding a little acetic acid and then 
potassium ferrocyanide solution. 

6. (a) For the separation of copper ion from cadmium ion, the 
remainder of the ammoniacal sohitioil is evaporated to a small 
volume, rendered slightly acid with hydrochloric acid, and treated 
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with a little sulphur dioxide, and potassium thiocyanate, solutions. 
The cuprous thiocyanate is allowed to subside in a warm place and 
filtered off, and the cadmium ion in the filtrate precipitated by means 
of hydrogen sulphide, after removal of any sulphur dioxide present. 
(Obviously an unnecessarily large excess of the latter fliutt be avoided. 
One of .the reducing agents mentioned in See. 75, 11 may also be 
used inste'd of sulphur dioxide.) Other methods of separating 
copper and cadmium ions are based upon the treatment of the 
sulphides with (b) potassium cyanide, or («) with boiling dilute sul¬ 
phuric. acid (1 part of concentrated acid with 5 parts of water). For ■ 
this purpose the solution is treated with hydrogen sulphide, and the 
precipitate separated from the liquid by decantation or filtration, and 
washed. If it is then treated as in (b) with a little water and a frag¬ 
ment of potassium cyanide, the cupric sulphate dissolves, while 
the yellow cadmium sulphide remains undissolvcd. On boiling the 
precipitate of the two sulphides with dilute sulphuric acid (c), the 
cupric sulphide remains insoluble, while the cadmium sulphide dis¬ 
solves. On then treating the filtrate with hydrogen sulphide water, 
yellow cadmium sulphide is again precipitated (A. \V. Hofmann). 
(d) In this last method there is a risk that some cupric sulphide may 
be oxidised to sulphate by the action of the air, and so lie simultane¬ 
ously dissolved when the precipitate is treated with sulphuric acid, 
with the result that a brown precipitate is again formed in the 
filtrate, and that this may cause a small amount of cadmium to be 
overlooked. ’Hence Cushman recommends that the sulphides 
should be treated with an excess of a saturated solution of sodium 
chloride and a little hydrochloric acid. Cadmium sulphide dis¬ 
solves, and may be re-precipitated from the filtrate by means of 
hydrogen sulphide water. A still sharper separation is effected 
by treating the solution (2 c.c.) containing the. copper and cadmium 
ions with saturated sodium chloride solution (21) c.c.) and a little 
hydrochloric acid, and passing a current of hydrogen sulphide into 
it, when the cupric ion is precipitated as sulphide. The precipitate' 
is collected on a dry filter, and the liquid filtered into a dry test-tube. 
On then adding a few drops of water to the filtrate a yellow ring 
of cadmium sulphide separates. 1 (e) Kragen recommends the. 
different behaviour of copper and cadmium ions towards pyridine 
as a means of detecting them in the presenco of each other. Both 
cations are precipitated by pyritine as pyridine double salts, but 

i A method of separating cupric and cadmium ions based upon capillary 
analysis has been recommended by Trey ( Zeitsch. rival. Chum., 37, 743). 

20 
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the copper compound is soluble in excess of pyridine, whereas the 
cadmium compound is insoluble. The sulphides are dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, the solution neutralised with ammonia, and an 
equal volume of sodium chloride solution and of pyridine added. 
Cadmium ion fftrms a white precipitate, whilst copper ion may be 
recognised by the deep blue colour of the solution (Monaish.f. Chem. t 
37, 391; Chem. Zerdr., 1917, L, 534). r 


Special Reactions 

of the Rarer Members op the Fifth Group. 1 
Sec. 79. 

1. Palladium, Pd, 1007. 

1. Palladium is divalent and Utmudctd. It is of rare occurrence in 
metallic form, sometimes alloyed with gold and silver, but especially in 
association with platinum or in platinum ores. The colour of palladium 
is somewhat darker than that of platinum, which in other respects it closely 
resembles. Palladium melts with very great difficulty (at 1540° to 1550°); 
its specific gravity is 11 *4 to 11 *8 ; it assumes a bluish tint when ignited 
in the air at a dull red heat, but regains its metallic lustre and light colour 
when more strongly ignited. It dissolves with difficulty (more readily 
when alloyed with other metals) in pure nitiic acid, somewhat more readily 
when nitrous acid is present, and is hardly soluble in boiling concentrated 
sulphuric acid, but it is rendered soluble by fusion with potassium hydrogen 
sulphate, and is readily soluble in aqua regia. Finely divided palladium 
is also soluble in strong hydrochloric acid. Palladium combines with 
oxygen in several proportions; the most important of the oxides are 
palladous oxide, PdO, and palladia oxide, Pd() 2 . Only the salts corre¬ 
sponding to the former are stable, the palladia salts being readily decom¬ 
posed and converted into palladous salts. 

2. Palladous oxide is black, its hydioxide is white, and both, when 
strongly ignited, leave a residue of metal. Palladio oxide is black; when 
heated with dilute hydrochloric acid it dissolves, palladous chloride being 
formed and chlorine liberated. 

3. Most of the palladous salts are soluble in water ; they are brown or 
reddish-brown in colour, and their solutions are brown when concentrated 
and yellow when dilute; that of palladous nitrate yields a precipitate of 
a brown basic salt on the addition of water, if not more than a slight 
excess of acid is present. The palladous salts of volatile acids arc decom¬ 
posed on ignition, leaving a residue of palladium. 

4. Hydrogen sulphide and ammonium sulphide precipitate black palladous 

w 

1 With regard to the analytical behaviour of the platinum metals, reference 
may be made to the comprehensive work of Mylius and Mazzucchelli, Zeitsch. 
anorg. Chem 89, 1 (1914); Zeitsch. aval. Chem., 55, 273 ; sco also pp. 325-327. 
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sul-phide from acid or neutral solutions. This piecipitate is insoluble in 
ammonium sulphide solution, but dissolves in potassium thioearbonate 
solution (distinction from lead, copper, and bismuth ions), and is not 
precipitated from the solution by carbon dioxide. (Distinction from mer¬ 
cury ion. ltoscnbladt.) It dissolves in boiling hydrochloric acid, and is 
readily soluble in aqua regia. 

5. Ac iylene (as gas or in aqueous solution) produces in an acid solution 
a reddish-b. iwn precipitate of palladous acchjHdc, which is soluble in am- 
mqjiia, potassium cyanide, and sodium hydrogen sulphite solutions. This 
is a good method for the separation of copper, platinum, and iridium ions 
(Krdmann and Makowka, Zntseh. anal. Chern., 46, 141). 

6. A solution of palladous chloride yields on treatment with potassium 
or sodium hydroxide a brown basic salt, which is soluble in a largo excess 
of the precipitant, whilst ammonia produces a tlesh-coloured prccipitato 
of palladous chloride ammonia , LMC1 2 ( NH 3 ) 2 , or Pd(’l 2 ,Pd(N T H 3 ) 4 Cl 2 , which 
dissolves in excess of ammonia solution (fairly rapidly on heating, slowly 
in the cold) to form a colourless liquid, from which hydrochloric acid 
precipitates palkulosaminc chloride, Pd(NJl 3 ) 2 ( 'P, as a yellow crystalline 
precipitate. 

7. Mercuric cyanide, produces in neutral or slightly acid solutions a 
yellowish-white gelatinous precipitate of palladous cyanide, which dis¬ 
solves with some dilliculty in hydrochloric acid, but is readily soluble in 
ammonia solution. This is a particularly characteristic reaction, the 
sensitiveness of which, however, is influenced by the presence of other 
platinum metals (Mylius and Ma/./.ucehelli, Zeitsch. anorg. ('hem.. 89, 15). 

8. Stannous chlonde produces, in the absence of free hydrochloric acid, 
a black precipitate, but in the presence of that acid it gives a red solution, 
changing to brown and finally to green, and becoming brownish-red on 
the addition of water. 

9. Sodium formate precipitates the whole of the palladium at 50° in the 
form of metallic palladium black. Other reducing agents, such as alcohol 
in the presence of alkali hydroxide, hydrazine sulphate in ammoniaeal or 
acid solution, give a precipitate of metallic palladium, which is lustrous, 
pulverulent, or colloidal, according to the conditions. 

10. Potassium iodide gives a black precipitate of palladous iodide, 
which dissolves to a brown solution in excess of the precipitant. This is 
a particularly characteristic reaction. 

11. Potassium chloride gives with a concentrated solution of palladous* 
chloride a precipitate of potassium palladous chloride, K 2 PdCl 4 , in the form 
of golden yellow needles, which readily dissolve in water, yielding a dark 
brown solution, but arc insoluble in absolute alcohol. 

12. Potassium nilrate produces in solutions which arc not too dilute a 
crystalline yellow precipitate, which becomes red on standing for some 
time, and is soluble in a large volume of water. 

13. Potassium thiocyanate does not give a precipitate with solutions of 
palladous salts, even after the addition of sulphur dioxide. (Distinction 
and method of separation from copper ion.) 
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14. » a-nitroso-fi-naphthol produces a voluminous reddish-brown pre¬ 
cipitate in solutions of palladous salts. This is a very sensitive reaction, 
which distinguishes palladium ion from the ions of the other platinum 
metals (W. Schmidt, Zutsch. anorg. Chew., 80, 335). 

15. l)imethiifgfgo.\imc gives with solutions of palladium salts a fine 
yellow precipitate, which is readily soluble in ammonia and potassium 
cyanide solutions, but is only very sparingly soluble in water, 5(lbper cent, 
alcohol, and dilute acids. (Distinction from the ions of the ot>.cr platinum 
metals, except platinum, but not from gold ion. Wunder and Thiiringer, 
Zeitsch. anal. Chan., 52, 101 and 660.) Other platinum metals also 
influence the sensitiveness of the reaction (MvJms and Mazzucchelli, Zeit.sch. 
anorg. Chan., 89, 16). 

16. Ethylmcrcaptan m 1 per cent, aqueous solution produces a yellow 
coloration at once in neutral solutions of palladous chloride, even when very 
dilute, but on acidification with acid, and especially after heating, a dark 
yellow flocculent precipitate is immediately formed (indium, ruthenium, 
and osmium ions are only precipitated after heating the solution for a long 
time) (Olaesson, J. prakt. Chun., (2) 15, 206; Mylius and Maz/.ucchelli, 
Zeitsch. anorg. Chun., 89, 16). 

17. On treating alkane! tincture with a few drops of a solution of a 
palladous salt, the liquid, which is at fust red, changes to orange-yellow, 
steel-grey, and finally green, and then on standing for some time becomes 
turbid and red again. If ammonia is added to the liquid while still green 
the colour changes to blue. Different absorption spectra correspond to 
these changes of colour (Foimanek, Z( it.seh. anal. Chun., 39, 681). 

18. When ignited with sodium eathonate in the upper oxidation flame, 
all palladium compounds yield a grey spongy deposit of metal. On 
grinding this up m an agate mortar, silvery-white, malleable particles of 
metal are obtained. 

19. Palladium compounds show the ignition naction, ej, »Sec. 85, 14. 

20. On moistening partially dehydrated borax beads with a dilute 
solution of a palladous salt, and then fusing them again, black beads are 
obtained. 

21. For the microchemical detection of palladium ion, see Haushofer, 
MikrosJcopische Reukliom n, p. 107; Behrens-Kley, Mikrochemischc. 
Analaysc, 3rd cd., p. 160; Pozzi-Eseot and ft. C. Couquet, Compl. rend., 
130, 1073 ; C 'hem. Zentr., 1900, I., 1092. 


Seo. 80. 

2. Rhodium, Rh, 102*9. 

1. Rhodium is divalent and tnralevt. It occurs in small quantities in 
platinum ores. Rhodium is an almost silvery-white, ductile metal, which 
is very difficult to melt (about 2000°), or, when separated by the wet 
method, is a grey or black powder with a specific gravity of 12 6. Compact 
rhodium does not dissolve in any acid, and is only soluble, even in aqua 
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regia, when it is alloyed with gold or silver, but not with platinum, copper, 
etc. Phosphoric acid and potassium hydrogen sulphate, when fused with 
rhodium, dissolve it in the form of rhodic salts. When heated in chlorine 
it yields chlorides of variable composition (Claus, Leidie). Heated with 
'potassium or sodium chloride in a current of chlorine *it terms double 
chlorides. Sodium rhodic chloride is insoluble in alcohol. (Method of 
separation from platinum ion and other cations.) 

2. Rhodium forms three compounds with oxygen, viz. rhodous oxide, 
ltfiO, rh/xlic oxide, Rh 2 0 3 , and the peroxide, Rh() 2 . Rhodic oxide is grey 
or black (the corresponding hydroxide being yellow or brownish-black). 
It is insoluble in acids, but dissolves in the same solvents as the metal 
{vide supra). Its solutions are a fine red. 

3. Hydrogen sulphide, gives, after a considerable time, especially on 
heating, a brown precipitate, which is either rhodic sulphide, Rh 2 S 3 , or 
rhodium hydrogen sulphide, Rh(Slf),, according to the conditions of pre¬ 
cipitation. r fhis is insoluble in acids and alkali sulphide solutions, but is 
dissolved by bromine water or aqua regia. 

4. Alkali monosulpludcs give a brownish-black pieeipitale of rhodium 
alkali sulphide, wliich is insoluble in excess of the precipitant, and is 
decomposed by water (Leidie). 

5. Potassium hydroxide, when added in not too largo an excess to 
solutions of rhodium salts, immediately produces a yellow precipitate of 
the hydroxide, Rh(OH) 3 | H a O, which is soluble at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature in excess of the precipitant; on hailing the yellow solution the 
blackish-brown hydroxide, Rh(OH) 3 , is precipitated. (No precipitate is 
produced at lirst m a solution of rhodic chloride by means of potassium 
hydroxide, but on adding alcohol black hydroxide soon separates, (dans.) 

0. Ammonia produces after some time a yellow precipitate, soluble in 
hydrochloric acid. 

7. Zinc, and also formic acid give a black precipitate of metallic 
rhodium. Hydrazine sulphate in alkaline (not in acid) solution, or hydrazine 
hydrate precipitates black metallic rhodium from concentrated solutions, 
and lustrous rhodium from dilute solutions ((luthier and Riess, Bcr., 42, 
1437 and 2205). Hydroryhmine sulphate does not effect a reduction in 
acid solution. (Distinction from gold ion. Jannaseh and Mayer, Ibid., 
38, 2130.) 

8. On heating a solution of rhodic chloride with potassium nitrite (not. 
with sodium nitrite) it turns yellow, and an orange-yellow powder, which 
is only slightly soluble in water but dissolves readily in hydrochloric acid, 
is precipitated, whilst another portion of the rhodium is converted into a 
yellow salt, which is soluble in water, but precipitated by alcohol. A 
method of separating rhodium from ruthenium ion is based upon the 
insolubility of rhodic potassium nitrile in alcohol (Gibbs). 

9. All solid rhodium compounds #hen heated in hydrogi n, or also when 
ignited on platinum wire with sodium carbonate in the upper oxidising 
llamc, yield the metal, which may be recognised by its insolubility in aqua 
regia and its solubility on fusion with potassium hydrogen sulphate. The 
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fused mass obtained with the latter is yellow when cold, and gives a yellow 
solution with water. The solution becomes red on the addition of hydro* 
chloric acid (Bunsen). 

10. Rhodium gives the ignition reaction (cf. Sec. 85,14). 

11. On moistening a partly dehydrated borax bead with a dilute solution 

of a rhodium salt, and fusing it, a biown bead is obtained, which appears 
slate-grey by reflected light. . ( 

12. The microchemical detection of rhodium ion is based upon the 
characteristics of rhodium potassium nitrite (Behrens-Kley, Mikrocherni&he 
Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 86) or of ammonium rhodium chloride (Wilm, Ber., 18, 
2547). 

Sec. 81. 

3. Ruthenium, Ru, 101*7. 

1. Ruthenium is di-, tri-, tetra-, hexa-, and oclacalent. It occurs in 
small proportion in platinum ores. The metal is brittle, greyish-wliite, 
diflieult to melt (at about 1000°), and has a specific gravity of 1226, whilst 
in the form of powder it is greyish-black ; it is scarcely dissolved by aqua 
regia, and is not attach d when fused with potassium hydrogen sulphate;. 

2. It combines with oxygen to form tutlnnous oxide, RuO, rulhtnic 
oxide, Ru 2 G 3 (sesquioxidc), dioxide, Ru0 2 (ruthenium oxide), and tetroxide, 
Ru 0 4 (perruthenic anhydride). 1 When tin; metal in powdered form is 
ignited in the air it forms black sesquioxidc, insoluble in acids. 3 

3. On igniting a mixture of the metal and potassium chloride in a 
current of chlorine, the product (‘(insists of potassium ruthenium sesqui- 
chloride, which dissolves in water to form an orange-coloured solution. 
This solution yields, slowly on standing and immediately on heating, a 
voluminous black colloidal precipitate, which lemains in suspension for a 
long time, and gives a pronounced coloration. This is a very sensitive 
reaction. 

(a) Potassium or sodium hydroxide, or ammonia, gives a blackish-brown 
precipitato of sesquioxidc, which is insoluble in excess of potassium or 
sodium hydroxide solution, but dissolves to a greenish-brown solution in 
excess of ammonia solution and in hydrochloric acid, forming an orange- 
coloured solution. 

(b) Hydrogen sulphide gives a light-coloured precipitato, but only after 
‘some time; this is doubtless a mixture of black ruthenium sulphide and 
sulphur. The precipitate gradually becomes darker, while the liquid 
becomes deep blue. 

(c) Ammonium sulphide gives a brownish-black precipitate, which 
is only sparingly soluble in excess of the precipitant. 

(d) Zinc at first produces an indigo-blue coloration, owing to the re¬ 
duction of the ruthenic ion to ru^henous ion; subsequently metallic 
ruthenium separates. 

1 The anhydride of ruthenie acid (trioxide, Ru0 3 ) is not known. 1 

2 According to Debray and .Toly, the product thus obtained is in all pro¬ 
bability a mixture of dioxide and metallic ruthenium. 
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(e) Potassium thiocyanate produces after some time (in the alienee of 
other platinum metals) a red coloration, which gradually becomes purple 
red, and, on heating, a fine violet. This is a very characteristic re 
action, which, however, is influenced by the ions of other platinum 
inetals. 

(/) Potassium iodide gives a black precipitate of iodide, gradually in 
the cold and immediately on heating. 

(</) On treating the solution, which has been made slightly alkaline 
Wth sodium carbonate, with potassium nitrile , heating it to boiling point, 
allowing it to cool, and adding to it a very small quantity of colour¬ 
less ammonium sulphide, the liquid becomes crimson and afterwards 
brown (oven in the presence of the ions of other metals which occur in 
platinum ores). The addition of more ammonium sulphide produces a 
brown precipitate. 

(h) On adding a few drops of ruthenic chloride solution to a solution 
of sodtum thiosulphate, which has been treated with ammonia, an intense 
purple-red coloration is produced. 

4. Ruthenium oxide (dioxide) is a blackish-blue powder, which is 
insoluble in acids, but dissolves, with brown coloration, when fused with 
potassium hydroxide. Tts hydroxide is dark ochre-yellow, and is soluble 
in acids, forming a light yellow solution. When metallic ruthenium is 
fused with potassium hydro a id< and potassium nitrate or chlorate, an orange- 
coloured mass is obtained. This contains potassium ruthenate , which is 
soluble in water, forming an orange-coloured solution. Acids or alcohol 
precipitate ruthenium sesquihydroxide from this solution. When chlorine 
is introduced into potassium ruthenate solution ruthenium tetroxide 
volatilises. 

5. Ruthenium tetroxide is a yellow crystalline mass, which volatilises, 
even at the ordinary temperature. It melts easily and boils at a little 
over 100". The golden-yellow gas has an odour recalling that of the 
decomposition products of nitrogen trioxide. Ruthenium tetroxide dis¬ 
solves slowly and sparingly in water ; when heated with hydrochloric acid 
it forms ruthenium trichloride, wliilo chlorine is liberated. The tri¬ 
chloride combines with excess of chlorine to form tetrachloride. Ilydro- 
xylamino reduces the tetrachloride to trichloride. (Distinction from 
platinum ion.) 

(а) Sulphur dioxide gives a purple-red and than a violet-blue coloration 
with a solution of the tetroxide. 

(б) Hydrogen sulphide produces a black precipitate of oxysulphidc, 
wbilo the liquid assumes a transitory red colour. 

(r) Ruthenium tetrachloride combines with hydrochloric acid to form 
ruthenium hydrochloric acid, H 2 RuC 1 8 , to which the sparingly soluble 
potassium and ammonium salts correspond. On standing it loses chlorine 
and changes into the sesquichlori^c, which no longer gives a precipitate 
with ammonium chloride. 

0. Solutions of ruthenium salts and the vapouis from ruthenium 
compounds give a black coloration with organic substances. % 
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7. On moistening a partly dehydrated borax bead with a solution of 
a ruthenium salt, and again fusing it, a black bead is obtained. 

8. For the microchernical detection of ruthenium ion, see Behrens-Kley, 
Milcrochemische Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 165. 


Sec. 82. 

4. Osmium, Os, 190 9 

1. Osmium is di -, tri-, tetra-, hexa -, and octavalent. It is of rare occur¬ 
rence in platinum ores as osmium-iridium. It is a black powder, or grey 
solid, with metallic lustre, is very difficult to melt (at about 2500°), and has 
a specific gravity of 22 5. 

2. Both the metal and the oxides osmous oxide , OsO, osmic oxide, 
0s 2 0 3 , and the dioxide, 0s0 2 -~ are oxidised when heated in the air, and 
yield the volatile osmic tetroxide (perosinic anhydride), OsO,,, 1 which may 
be recognised by its extremely pungent unpleasant odour, recalling that of 
chlorine and iodine. This is very characteristic. 

3. When a little osmium is introduced on a strip of platinum foil into 
a gas flame about halfway up in the outer zone it renders the flame extra¬ 
ordinarily luminous. Even traces of osmium may be detected in this 
way in iridium, but the phenomenon is only of momentary occurrence; the 
test may be repeated by introducing the substance first into the reducing 
flame and then bringing it back again into the outer zone. 

4. Nitric acid, especially the red fuming acid, and also aqua regia, 
dissolve osmium, forming perosrnic acid. Heac. promotes the solution, 
but also causes osmium tetroxide to volatilise. Osmium which has been 
very strongly ignited does not dissolve in acids. When it is fused with 
potassium nitrate and the dissolved mass distilled with nitric acid osmium 
tetroxide is found in the distillate. (This is a characteristic reaction of all 
the osmium compounds.) Hydrogen peroxide dissolves finely divided 
osmium, as obtained by reduction with zinc or magnesium, the tetroxide 
being formed. (Distinction from the other platinum metals. Orlow, 
Chem. Zeit., 30, 714.) 

5. On heating osmium in dry chlorine gas free from air, bluish-black 
osmous chloride , OsCl 2 . is first formed, though always in small proportion, 
and then the more volatile red chloride (tetrachloride), OsCl 4 ; if rnois* 
chlorine gas is used, a green mixture of the two chlorides is obtained. The 
dichloride dissolves to form a blue solution, the tetrachloride to form a 
red, and the two together a green solution, which subsequently changes 
to red. The solutions soon decompose with the formation of osmium 
tetroxide, hydrochloric acid, and a mixture of osmous oxide and osmium 
dioxide, which separates as a black powder. 

6. On heating a mixture of osmium jiowder or of osmium sulphide and 
potassium chlorule in chlor.ne , potassiufh osmium tetrachloride, K 2 OsC1,j, 
is formed ; it dissolves with difficulty in cold, but more readily in hot water. 

1 The anhydride of osmic acid, H 4 0s0 4 , is not known. 
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(a) Alcohol precipitates the salt from this solution as a red crystalline 
powder. 

(b) Potassium hydroxide precipitates black hydroxido from the hot 
solution. 

When potassium osmium chloride is fused with sodium carbonate 
greyish-black osmium dioxide, insoluble in water and hydrochloric acid, 
is obtained, 

7. Potassium osmic chloride is very soluble in water. The deep red 
solution is readily decomposed, especially on heating, with the separation 
of black oxychloride. Potassium hydroxide precipitates brownish-red 
osmic hydroxide from the red solution. 

8. Osmium tetroxide (the anhydride of perosmie acid) is white and 
crystalline, melts when slightly heated, and boils at about 100°. The 
vapours have an unbearable odour, and have a pronounced irritating action 
upon the nose and eyes. When heated with water it melts and slowly 
dissolves. The solution is colourless, has an irritating unpleasant odour, 
but does not show an acid reaction. 

{a) Concentrated potassium hydroxide solution produces a yellow 
coloration in the solution. 

{b) On distilling this alkaline solution most of the tetroxide distils (a 
characteristic test), whilst the remainder is decomposed into oxygen and 
potassium osmate, K 2 0s0 4 , and on continued boiling into osmic tetroxide, 
osmic hydroxide, and potassium hydroxide. 

(c) Osmium tetroxide decolorises indigo solution, liberates iodine from 
potassium iodide solution, 1 and oxidises alcohol to aldehyde and acetic acid. 
When heated with alcohol or tannic acid in presence of hydrochloric 
acid a bluo coloration is produced, owing to the formation of osmous 
chloride, OsCl 2 . 

{d) Potassium nitrite reduces it readily to potassium osmate, which 
separates in garnet-red crystals ; the same compound is also formed when 
a solution of tetroxide, which has been treated with potassium hydroxide, 
and so contains perosmatc ion, is reduced with alcohol. The potassium 
osmate may be quantitatively precipitated by means of ammonium chloride 
solution. 

(c) Sulphur dioxide, added in increasing quantities to a solution of 
osmium tetroxide, produces successively yellow, reddish-brown, green, and 
finally indigo-blue colorations. 

(/) Ferrous sulphate gives a black precipitate of the dioxide. 

1 According to Orloff (Chan. Zcit , 31, 1063) this is not the case. Osmium 
tetroxide does not liberate iodine from a neutral solution of potassium iodide. 
The solution only becomes yellow, the colour changing to green on the addition 
of acid. A sensitive test for osmium ion has beon based by E. Pinerua Alvarez 
( Chem. News, 91, 172; Chan. Zentr., 1905, I., 1483) on this reaction, which 
depends upon tho formation of the iodine compound OsI t .2HI. Two c.c. of a 
1 per cent, solution of potassium iouide are treated with 20 drops of pure 
concentrated sulphuric acid or phosphoric acid of Bp. gr. 1*7, and on then adding 
1 drop of a solution of an osmium salt a green coloration, removable by shaking 
with ether, is obtained. 
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(g) Stannous chloride gives a brown precipitate, which dissolves in 
hydrochloric acid, forming a brown solution. 

( h ) Zinc and many metals in the presence of a free strong acid give a 
precipitate of metallic osmium. Sodium formate or acetylene effect a 
reduction to the metal. 

(*) Hydrogen sulphide produces a blackish-brown coloration in an 
aqueous solution of osmium tetroxide, whilst on adding an acitl there is 
formed a blackish-brown 'precipitate of osmium tetrusutyhide eft of hydrated 
oxymlphide, which is insoluble in solutions of alkali hydroxides, earbonatc-S, 
or sulphides. 

9. When ignited in a current of hydrogen all osmium compounds yield 
metallic osmium, whilst when ignited in the oxidising llame they yield 
volatile osmium tetroxide, recognisable by its odour, etc. 

10. If a partly dehydrated borax bead is moistened with a solution of an 
osmium salt and again fused, a reddish-brown bead is obtained. 

11. For the microchemical detection of osmium ion, see Hehrens-Kley, 
Mihrochnnische Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 103. 


•Sixth Grow. 

Elements with Sulphides, insoluble in dilute Acids and 
forming Sulpho Anions. 

Members of frequent occurrence.: Gold, Platinum, Tin, (ns 
stannous and stannic ions), Antimony, Arsenic (as arsenate and 
arsenite ions). 

Members of rarer occurrence: Iridium, Germanium, Selenium, 
Tellurium, Molybdenum, Tungsten. 

Sue. 8.'). 

The members of the sixth group have (at all events in their 
states of higher valency) a pronounced tendency to form anions 
with oxygen, and thus form a transition stage in passing to the 
metalloids. In their states of lower valency, however, some of the 
more important also occur as cations, whilst in their elementary 
condition they show, almost without exception, the characteristics 
of metals. For this reason and also owing to their analytical 
behaviour (especially towards hydrogen sulphide) they are dealt with 
among the cations. 

Characteristics of the Group. 

Position in the Periodic Systtm. The members of the sixth 
group may be classified analytically into two groups, which is also 
c in accordance with their position inthe periodic system. On the 
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one hand, there are the noble metals—iridium, platinum, android— 
which immediately follow one another and occupy a position in 
the middle of the third great period at the end of the eighth (or 
beginning of the ninth) horizontal series. They have but little 
pronounced allinity, either in the positive or negative direction, 
which is also shown in connection with the characteristic property 
of this analytical group the tendency to form sulpho-salt anions, 
wfiich in the case of these three metals is relatively slight. They 
all form complex compounds, in which the metals are contained 
in the anion. 

The members of the second division of the sixth analytical group 
occupy positions in the fifth, sixth, and seventh groups in the 
periodic system. On the one hand, come selenium, molybdenum, 
tellurium, and tungsten in succession in the vertical direction (the 
respective paired and unpaired members in each instance being 
closer to each other analytically), and, on the other hand, they form 
two groups of three elements following one another in the horizontal 
direction, viz. germanium, arsenic,, and selenium, and tin, antimony, 
and tellurium of which again the elements occupying positions 
in a vortical series (the paired members of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth periodic groups) closely resemble each other m their properties. 

All the members of this second division occupy a position on the 
border-line between metals and metalloids, and their negative 
character is the more pronounced when that position lies towards 
the end of the great periods, on the one hand, or is in one of the 
higher periods, on the other. All form sulpho-salt anions (in accord¬ 
ance with the fundamental characteristic of the group). With the 
exception of germanium all form anions containing oxygen. Arsenic, 
selenium, and tellurium (and, as regards hydrogen, also antimony) 
occur, like the halogens, in the free condition as anions. Only tin 
and antimony combine as cations with anions of oxygenated acids to 
form salts (with a tendency towards hydrolytic dissociation), whilst 
the other members only form salts with halogen ions. 

Analytical Character of the Group. —The sulphides are insoluble 
in dilute acids. They combine with alkali sulphides either directly 
or after absorption of sulphur, to form soluble sulpho-salts, in which 
the members of the sixth group arc present in the sulpho salt anion. 
Hence the ions of the above-mentioned elements, like those of the 
fiftli group, are precipitated completely from acidified solutions by 
means of hydrogen sulphide. The precipitated sulphides differ 
from those of the fifth group, in the fact that they are soluble in- 
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solutions of the sulphides of ammonium, potassium, etc.., and are 
re-precipitated front those solutions on tiie addition of acids. 

To facilitate the survey we have classified the members of fre¬ 
quent occurrence in this group into the following divisions :— 

t * 

1. Noble Metals. • 

Gold and Platinum (with which may he classified iridium from 
the rarer members). The oxides of these metals are decomposed 
on ignition into the metal and oxygen, and the corresponding 
chlorides into metal and chlorine. The precipitates produced by 
hydrogen sulphide, especially when formed in hot solutions, do not 
dissolve in boiling hydrochloric acid, and only to a slight extent, 
if at all, in boiling nitric acid. The sulphides! are less soluble in 
ammonium sulphide solution than those of the other members of the 
sixth group. On igniting the sulphides in a current of chlorine, 
or with a mixture of 5 parts of ammonium chloride and 1 part, of 
ammonium nitrate, a metallic residue is left. * 

2. Baser Metals or Metalloids. 

Antimony, Tin, Arsenic (together with the remaining rarer 
members). The oxides of these metals are not decomposed by 
ignition into the metal and oxygen, and the chlorides volatilise when 
heated. The sulphides are soluble in boiling hydrochloric acid 
(with the exception of those of arsenic), and are dissolved or decom¬ 
posed by boiling nitric acid. When heated in a current of chlorine, 
or with a mixture of 5 parts of ammonium chloride and 1 part of 
ammonium nitrate, the sulphides volatilise completely. 


Special Reactions of Members of Group VI. of 
Frequent Occurrence. 

. First Division: Noble Metals. 

Sec. 84. 

(a) Gold, An, 1972. 

1. Gold is monovalent and trimlmt. Metallic gold is yellow, 
highly lustrous, fairly soft, and extremely ductile. When precipi¬ 
tated in the form of a powder, go!% is brown and dull, hut in the 
colloidal condition it is red or blue. Gold melts with difficulty at 
,1064 , and has a specific gravity of 19 3. It does not oxidise when 
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ignited in the air, and does not dissolve in hydrochloric, nitric, or 
sulphuric acids, but is somewhat soluble in hot concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid containing nitric acid, and readily soluble in liquids con¬ 
taining chlorine or liberating chlorine, as, for example, ayua regia. 
The solutions contain auric chloride. As a general r^tlc the presence 
of oxidising substances (e.g. ferric chloride or hydrogen peroxide) or 
of many organic substances (alcohol, etc.) increases the solubility 
o^gold in acids, so that it then dissolves to some extent even in 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. Liquids containing free bromine 
or iodine also dissolve gold. It is also soluble in potassium cyanide 
solution, especially in tin 1 2 presence of oxygen. It is not attacked 
on fusion with potassium hydrogen sulphate, but alkali hydroxides, 
in the presence of air, alkali peroxides, and alkali nitrate oxidise it 
at the temperature of fusion, 

2. .iunr oriilr (gold oxide), Au a 0 3 , is blackish-brown ; the 
hydroxide is an ochre-brown or blackish-brown powder. Both 
compounds arc reduced by light, and heat, and are readily soluble 
in hydrochloric, acid, but, insoluble in dilute oxygenated acids. Con¬ 
centrated nitric arid 1 and sulphuric acid dissolve hydroxide to some 
extent, but water re-precipitates it, from these solutions. Aurous 
(wide. Allot), is violet,-black, and is decomposed, when heated, into 
gold and oxygen. 

3. Oxygenated sail* of gold are practically mihmmi. Auric 
chloride, Au('] ;i . is red lo brownish-red, loses chlorine at 150° to 
200 1 ’, ami leaves a yellowish-white residue - of aurous chloride, 
And, which when strongly heated is decomposed into chlorine and 
gold, and on treatment with water into gold and auric chloride. 
Auric chloride, solution is brownish-red when concentrated, and 
reddish-yellow when dilute, and still shows a yellow colour when 
greatly diluted, It reddens litmus owing to hydrolysis. Auric 
chloride is soluble, in other, especially in the presence of hydrochloric 
acid, ami mar, therefore, he extracted from its aqueous solution by 
shaking with ether. (Method of separation from platinum ion and 
the ions of many other metals. Cf. Mylius, ZeiUudi. anorg. Chem., 
70, 203; Zeilsch. anal. Chem., 51, 380.) Auric hydrogen chloride, 
HAuC 1 4 , is an acid. It crystallises in pale yellow crystals, HAuCl 4 
-HH 2 0, which dissolve in water, forming the so-called acid gold 

1 According to Wohhvill (Abcgg’a^/imrfiwc/i, II., 1, p. 820), aurio hydroxide 
dissolves fairly readily in nitric and. 

2 According to K. Meyer (Gowpt. rauj., 133, 815 ; Vhem. Zelilr., 1902, 
I., 18), aurous chloride is groy-green. 
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chloride solution. Its ions are, therefore, present in al! solutions of 
auric chloride containing excess of hydrochloric acid. 

4. Hydrogen sulphide precipitates the whole of the gold ion from 
a neutral or acid solution of auric, chloride. (Ammonium thioaeetate 
effects a spnilcr precipitation.) The brownish-black precipitate 
obtained in the cold is aurous sulphide. Au 2 S., (L. Holfmpnn and 
(I. Kriiss). From hot solutions hydrogen sulphide precipitates 
metallic gold. The precipitate produced by hydrogen sulphide^is 
insoluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid, even on heating, but dissolves 
in aqua regia. The aurous sulphide precipitate is soluble both in 
colourless and yellow ammonium sulphide solutions, especially on 
heating, and still more soluble in sodium or potassium sulphide 
solution, sometimes leaving a residue of gold powder. When 
ignited in a current of chlorine, or with f> parts of ammonium chloride 
and 1 part of ammonium nitrate, it leaves metallic gold. 

5. Ammonium sulphide gives a brownish-black precipitate of 
aurous sulphide. Au 2 S 2 , which is soluble in excess of the precipitant, 
especially on heating. 

6. Alkali hydroxides precipitate mine hjdroxide, which dissolves 
in excess of the precipitant, with the formation of aurate ion, AuOV 

7. Ammonia, added in excess to not too dilute solutions ot auric 
chloride, gives a yellow to brown highly explosive precipitate of 
“ fulminating gold chloride ," a mixture of two substances, which when 
dried have compositions corresponding to the formula! Au 2 0 3 .3NH 3 
(auric oxide sesquiamine), and < 'l(N'jl 2 ) Au.Ni l.Au(N] I»)Cl (diamino- 
imino-diaurous chloride). Solutions containing much ammonium 
chloride yield only diamino auric chloride, (NIl^AuCl, which is not 
explosive. On treating these compounds with ammonia solution the 
halogen is eliminated. In the presence of much ammonium nitrate 
auric tetramine nitrate. | [Au(NII 3 ) 4 J(N0 3 ) 3 , is formed (10, Weitz, 
Liebig's Ann., 410, 117). 

8. Reducing agents precipitate metallic, gold 1 from a solution 
of auric chloride, usually in the form of a brown powder, which, when 
suspended in the liquid, causes the latter to appear blue by trans¬ 
mitted light. Under certain conditions, the gold may also lie pre¬ 
cipitated in crystalline form or in particles reflecting a gold lustre, 
whilst under other conditions blue or red colloidal solutions are 
obtained. Of the many possible methods of precipitation by means 
of reducing agents the following $uay be mentioned : («) Ferrous 
Salts reduce auric chloride in its solutions, and precipitate metallic 

. 1 In many cases the presence of ammonium salts has a restrictive influence. 
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gold in the form of an extremely fine brown powder. The liquid in 
which tiie precipitate is suspended appears blackish-bine by trans¬ 
mitted light. The dried precipitate shows a metallic lustre when 
pressed with the blade of a knife. When the gold solution is rendered 
alkaline by the addition of a few drops of potassium or sodium 
hydroxide solution, before adding a small quantity of ferrous sulphate 
solution, a black precipitate is obtained instead of a dirty-green 
oi#), even when the solution is very dilute (II. Rose, Riidorff). 

(6) Potassium nitrite produces a precipitate of metallic gold, even 
in very dilute solutions, after a short time. When the liquid is 
excessively dilute it shows only a blue coloration at first, (c) Sulphur 
dioxide precipitates gold, slowly in the cold, and rapidly on heating. 

(d) On adding oxalic acid to a solution of auric chloride, which is 
free from nitric acid, and contains little, if any, hydrochloric acid or 
alkali chloride, and healing the liquid, carbon dioxide is evolved, 
and gold separates, either in golden lustrous scales or as a golden 
mirror-like metallic deposit on the sides of the glass vessel: 2 AuC 1 3 
+3(' 2 0.|H„ 2Au !-l')H('l | (iOOo. In acid .solution there is either 
no reduction or only an incomplete one. This, however, is the case 
when the gold solution is previously treated with sodium carbonate 
solution (Priwoznik, ('hem. Zettir., 1912, 1., 209). (e) Formaldehyde, 

precipitates gold in the form of lustrous crystals from strongly acid 
solutions. (Met hod of separation from the ions of copper, antimony, 
mercury, zinc, lead, manganese, tin, and arsenic, and also from 
platinum, which is only very slowly precipitated.) Formaldehyde 
precipitates gold also from alkaline solutions on heating. Acetalde¬ 
hyde has the same effect. Chloral hydrate effects a reduction in 
alkaline, but not in acid solutions. Dimethylglyoximf precipitates 
gold completely in metallic form from boiling hydrochloric acid 
solutions. (/) Hydrazine salts and hydroxylamine salts effect 
complete precipitation of gold from neutral, acid, and alkaline 
solutions (Knoevenagel and fibler, Ber., 35. 30f>fi). The latter pre¬ 
cipitant in hydrochloric acid solution, in which it does not act until 
the liquid has been heated to 80°, and then somewhat slowly, is the 
more suitable reagent when other cations which are also precipitated 
by hydrazine salts are present (e.g. platinum, iridium, and rhodium 
ions. Jarmusch and Mayer. Ber.. 38, 2129 and 2130). Gold is 
not precipitated from its potassium cyanide solutions by hydro- 
xylamine salts and alkali (Lazier, Zcitsch. anal. Chem., 41, 305). 
[g) Acetylene precipitates metallic gold from acid, but not from 
alkaline gold solutions. (/;) Hydrogen peroxide in alkaline solution, ^ 
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and also sodium and barium peroxides, precipitate gold, with the 
evolution of oxygen. (Distinction from platinum and iridium ions. 
Vanino and Seemann, Her., 32. 1968). (i) Stannous chloride pre¬ 
cipitates metallic gold as a brown powder from concentrated strongly 
acid solutionst-of auric chloride : 2AuCl 3 -|-3SnCl 1 j=3SnCl4-f2Au. 
Stannous chloride containing stannic chloride (readily prenared by 
mixing stannous chloride solution with a little chlorine water) 
produces, even in extremely dilute slightly acid solutions, a purple-red 
precipitate, or one which is sometimes rather more violet or tends 
towards brownish-red ; or else a similar coloration of so-called gold 
purple ( purple of Cassius). This is a mixture of red colloidal gold 
with colloidal stannic acid 1 (Zsigmondi, Liebig's Ann., 301, 21), and 
301). The precipitate is decomposed by hydrochloric acid with 
the separation of gold, (k) On treating an auric chloride solution 
with a few drops of arsenic acid solution, 2 to 3 drops of ferric chloride 
solution, and 2 to 3 drops of liydroc'doric acid, diluting the liquid 
with water to 100 e.e., and adding a fragment of zinc, a purple colora¬ 
tion develops round the zinc and gradually permeates the whole 
liquid (Carnot, Her., 32, 1968 ; Zeilsch. anal. Chem., 39, 181). 

9. For the detection of small quantities of gold the following 
reactions, some of which are also based upon a reduction to colloidal 
gold, have been described : ji-Phenylenedtamine produces, even in 
very dilute solutions, a green coloration (.1. K. Haul, Chem. Zenlr., 
1913, I., 1138). m-Phenylnmliamine produces a yellow to dark 
brown coloration ; this is a very sensitive reaction (Siemsscn, Chem. 
Zeit., 36, 934). Benzidine in acetic aciil solution gives a lilac to green 
coloration (Malatesta and Di Nola, Chem. Zenlr., 1913, II., 716). 
Tetramelhyldiaminodiphenylmetham (2 f> grins, dissolved in 10 e.c. of 
citric acid solution, 1:1, and made up to 000 c.c.) gives a purple 
coloration with solutions of gold salts, or a light blue coloration in 
extremely dilute solutions (Carney, Chem. Zenlr., 1912, I,, 851). 

10. All gold compounds are reduced when heated on charcoal 
Sticks (p. 88), or upon charcoal in the blowpipe flame. On triturating 
the charcoal, glistening golden particles are obtained, which aio 
insoluble in nitric acid, but dissolve readily in aqua regia. 

11. When borax is partly dehydrated, and the resulting mass 
moistened with a dilute solution of a gold sa't and fused into a head, 
characteristic colorations, due to colloidal solution, are obtained. 

1 Gold purple of similar appearance may also bo producod by precipitating 
red colloidal gold upon white BubstanceB (paper ash, asbestos, see Chem. Zenlr., 
1908, 1., 1676). ( Zeitsch. anal. Ghent., 41, 303 el seg.) 
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In the presence of gold a ruby-red coloration is produced. After 
heating the bead for some time the colloidal condition disappears, 
the bead becoming first blue, then greenish-blue, and finally colour¬ 
less. If any considerable quantity of gold is present the bead, 
after being heated for some lime, appears liver-coloured by reflected 
light and blue by transmitted light. In the. presence of free sulphuric 
acid and tree halogen the reaction does not take place, l’latinum 
m#y mask the gold coloration (Donau, Mmmlxh. f. Chan., 25, 913; 
Zeilseh. anal. Client,, 44,205). 

Analogous colorations are obtained with alkali phosphate beads, 
but large amounts of the alkali salt change the red coloration into 
violet. In the presence of iron the red coloration only appears after 
cooling. 

12. With regard to the micrwhnnicttl detection of gold ion, see 
Haushofer, Milroskopicrhe llaikltonen, p. 50; Behrens-Kley, 
Mikrorhrmisrhc Analyse, 3rd od , p. 155; Honan, Chan, Zattr., 
1901, II., 918 ; J’ozzi-Hseot, Chcm. Zattr., 1907, 1., 11(10. 


Sec. 85. 

(b) Platinum, rt, 195 - 2 . 

1. Platinum is dimlcnt and tctraralait. Metallic platinum in 
the compact condition is pale steel grey, very lustrous, fairly hard, 
and very ductile. It melts with great difficulty at about 1750 J , has 
a specific gravity of 21-1. and is not oxidised when ignited in the 
air. Spongy platinum is dull grey, precipitated platinum (platinum 
black) is black and pulverulent. Hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, 1 
and sulphuric acid 2 do not dissolve platinum, hut it is soluble in 
aqua regia, especially on heating. The solution, in the presence 
of excess of hydrochloric acid, contains the ions of platino- 
hvdrochloric acid, H 2 PtCl 8 ; hydrochloric acid with hydrogen 
peroxide also dissolves platinum. Platinum is not attacked by 
fusion with potassium hydrogen sulphate, hut it is oxidised at 
ignition temperature by alkali nitrates, by alkali hydroxides in the 
presence of air, and by alkali peroxides, l’latinatos, which are 
soluble in hydrochloric acid, are formed in the process ( cf. Leidie 
and Quennessen, Client. Zattr., 1902, I., 907), so that platinum 
vessels are attacked when these substances are fused in them (cf. 

1 Platinum dissolves to an appreciable extent in nitric acid in the presence 
of many other metals, especially when it is alloyed with silver. 

a With regard to the action of boiling concentrated sulphuric acid, see 
Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 52, 570. 


21 
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p. 59); A fusion mixture of ammonium sulphate and potassium or 
ammonium bromide also attacks platinum, whereas the individual 
substances do not (Maker, Comp, raid., 125, 1029; Chan. Zcntr., 
1898,1 ., 138). Potassium cyanide solution can also dissolve platinum 
to some extent in the absence of air, with the evolution of h\ drogen 
(F. Glaser, Zcilsch. Eleklmehem... 9, 11). 

2. Platinic oxide, PtO.,, is a black powder, and itrf hydroxide, 
Pt(OH) 4 , a reddish-brown powder. Both are reduced on heating. 
The hydroxide dissolves readily in dilute acids and in sodium 
hydroxide solutions. Platinous oxide. PtO, is dark violet, and its 
hydroxide, Pt(OII)», is black; both leave a residue of the metal 
when ignited. 

3. The platinic sails are decomposed on ignition ; they are 
yellow or brown in colour. Plalmie chloride, Pt('L| foil.,!), forms 
red crystals, and platinohydrochloric acid, B 2 l’t('l 0 | GHj.0, forms 
brownish-red crystals. What is commonly termed platinum 
chloride solution is really a solution of platinohydrochloric acid, 
and has an acid reaction. Both platinic chloride and platino¬ 
hydrochloric acid are converted into patimms chloride, PtCh, when 
gently ignited, and into platinum on stronger ignition, A solution 
of platinic chloride containing platinous chloride is dark brown in 
colour. 

4. Hydrogen sulphide gradually produces a brown coloration 
in acid or neutral solutions, and subsequently gives a black pre¬ 
cipitate of platinic sulphide, PtS 2 , but even after a fairly long action 
does not effect a complete precipitation. 1 (The difficulty of pre¬ 
cipitation is due to the fact that the. platinum is nearly always 
present almost completely in the form of the complex anion, PtCl" 0 , 
and only to the extent to which this is dissociated into Pf" and 
6C1' is it accessible to the action of hydrogen sulphide.) On heating 
the solution containing the hydrogen sulphide the precipitate is 
immediately produced. The precipitate also readily carries down 
substances which by themselves are not precipitated from acid 
solutions by hydrogen sulphide, notably ferrous sulphide (Witm). 
Alkali sulphides, especially polysulphides, dissolve platinic sulphide 
when they are used in large excess and' with the aid of heat, but 
complete solution is slow and difficult to effect. Hot nitric acid 
dissolves platinic sulphide precipitated in the cold, forming a darl 
brown solution, but has little ad,on upon the sulphide procipitatee 

1 In the presence of mercuric chloride platinum sulphide is precipitate; 
more rapidly and completely. 
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from a hoi solution. Hydrochloric acid does not dissolve platinic 
sulphide even on heating, but aqua regia dissolves it readily. When 
the sulphide is heated in a current of chlorine, or with a mixture of 
5 parts of ammonium chloride and 1 part of ammonium nitrate, it 
leaves a residue of metallic platinum. f 

5. Ammonium sulphide also gives a blackish-brown precipitate 
of platinic sulphide. This dissolves slowly (more rapidly on heating) 
i» an excess of the precipitant, especially when the latter contains 
ammonium polysulphide, but it is always difficult to effect complete 
solution. Acids precipitate it unchanged from the reddish-brown 
solution. 

fi. Potassium chloride or ammonium chloride, when added to 
solutions of platinohydrochloric acid which are not too dilute, 
produces a yellow crystalline precipitate, of potassium or ammonium 
platinochlorule. In tiie case of dilute solutions the precipitates are 
obtained by evaporating the liquid, after addition of the precipitant, 
on the water bath, and treating the residue with a little water or 
dilute alcohol. The precipitates dissolve more readily in acids than 
in water. They arc nearly insoluble in excess of potassium or 
ammonium chloride solution. (Potassium hydroxide or ammonia 
produce similar precipitates, especially in the presence of free hydro¬ 
chloric. acid.) The precipitates are soluble in hot concentrated 
potassium or sodium hydroxide solution. The platinum will then 
he present in solution in the form of anions (I'tOIjOH', Pt('l 4 0", or 
l’tO" 3 ?). Ammonium platinochloride leaves a residue of spongy 
platinum on ignition, whilst potassium platinochloride leaves 
platinum and potassium chloride. Complete decomposition of the 
latter only takes place when the ignition is carried out in a current 
of hydrogen, or after the addition of a little oxalic acid. 

7. Stannous chloride produces an intense, dark red to brownish- 
red coloration in solutions which contain much free hydrochloric 
acid, or, in the case of very minute quantities of platinum ions, a 
yellow coloration, but does not form a precipitate. On diluting the' 
liquid with water, however, a precipitate is obtained. Under these 
conditions, there is a separation of colloidal platinum mixed with 
colloidal stannic hydroxide, analogous to the formation of the gold- 
purple of Cassius (Wohler and Spengel, Zeitsch. Chem. Ind. Iiolloide, 
7, 243 ; Chem. Zcntr., 1910, II., 1870).' 

1 Tho reaction with stannous chrorido is only distinctive when liuinio 
substances {whieh may be removed by ignition) aro absent, since these (in¬ 
cluding e.g. filter paper, which has boon ovaporated with at/na regia) show a 
similar coloration (bangstoin and lYuuanitz, Chem. Ztit., 38, 802). 
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8. On treating a solution of platinohydrochloric acid with potas¬ 
sium iodide ill excess a very characteristic dark red coloration, or, in 
the case of very dilute solutions, a pink coloration is obtained, which 
may be due to the liberation of iodine, while platinic ehlorido ion 
is reduced to platinous chloride ion : I > tCl" c -| 2r=PtG'' 4 +2Cr+I 2) 
as for example, K 2 PtCl 6 -f2KI=K 2 PtC] 4 +2KCl-|-2I. 

9. Ferrous sulphate does not give a precipitate wifri platinic 
chloride solution, unless the liquid is boiled for a very long time, 
in which case the chloride is eventually reduced with the separation 
of platinum. If, however, sodium hydroxide and then hydrochloric 
acid arc added to the platinic chloride solution after the addition of 
ferrous sulphate platinum black is precipitated. 

10. Oxalic acid and sulphur dioxide do not precipitate platinum 
from a solution of platinic chloride, even on heating, neither does 
acetylene, (distinction from palladium ion), nor hydroxylamine in 
acid or alkaline (sodium hydroxide) solution, nor hydrogen peroxide 
in alkaline solution, give any precipitate. (Distinction from gold 
ion in each case.) 

11. Other reducing agents, c.g. formic acid in neutral boiling 
solution, glycerin and sodium hydroxide, when heated, magnesium, 
zinc , or hydrazine in alkaline or dilute acetic acid solut ion, precipitate 
metallic platinum as a fine black powder. 

12. Benzidine in acetic acid solution produces a fioccutent blue 
precipitate after a short time, even in very dilute solutions of 
platinum salts (Malatesta and Di Nola, Client. Zentr., 1913, If., 717). 

13. On igniting a platinum compound with sodium carbonate on 
a loop of fine platinum wire in the upper oxidising flame, a spongy 
grey mass is obtained, which when triturated in an agate mortar 
yields silvery-white malleable particles of metal, which are insoluble 
in hydrochloric or nitric acid, but dissolve in aqua regia. 

14. When a dilute solution of a platinum salt is absorbed by 
means of thin asbestos paper and the water evaporated, this process 

‘ repeated several times, and the paper finally ignited and exposed to 
a current of gas from an unlighted Bunsen burner, it will become 
incandescent. This is a very sensitive and characteristic reaction 
of the platinum metals (platinum, palladium, iridium, rhodium). 

15. Borax beads (preferably those obtained by moistening partly 
dehydrated borax with a dilute platinum salt solution and then 
fusing the mass into beads agaif?) and alkali phosphate beads are 
coloured fawn-brown by platinum. In the presence of larger amounts 
of platinum the bead becomes opalescent to turbid. On longer 
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heating, the colour disappears, owing to the colloidal platinum 
uniting into a metallic film. The colour is more stable, however, 
than that of gold (Donau, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 44, 205; Chem. 
Zentr., 1908,1., 1575). 

16. With regard to the microchemical detection Si platinum, see 
Hausho'er, M ikroslcopiscke ltcahionen, p. 110; Behrens-Kley, 
Mikrochemische Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 157 ; Donau, Chem. Zentr., 
mi, II., 1443. 

Sec. 86. 

Summary and Remarks on Group VI. 

1. The reactions of gold and platinum ion enable these cations 
to be directly detected, at all events in many cases, both in the 
presence of many other cations and also, in particular, when only 
platinum and gold ion are in the solution. In the latter case advan¬ 
tage may be taken of the fact that gold is precipitated by many 
reducing agents which do not precipitate platinum (cf. 9 and 10 in 
the preceding sections). If oxalic acid is used, it is best to evaporate 
the solution nearly to dryness on the water bath, and if nitric acid 
is present, to repeat the evaporation several times after the addition 
of hydrochloric acid. The residue is taken up with water, and the 
solution, which should be nearly free from hydrochloric acid, is 
treated with oxalic acid, or better, with sodium oxalate, and heated 
for some time, so as to precipitate the gold ion completely. The 
filtrate from this precipitate is treated with ammonium chloride and 
evaporated on the water bath nearly to dryness, and the residue 
treated with dilute alcohol. This dissolves the excess of ammonium 
chloride and of oxalic acid, or of sodium oxalate and carbonate, 
whilst the platinum ion is left as an insoluble residue of ammonium 
platinochlorido. If very little platinum is present, it is preferable 
to evaporate the filtrate from the gold to dryness and ignite the 
residue in order to remove the oxalic acid. The platinum is left 
in metallic form. It is washed and dissolved in a few drops of aquie 
rcyia, and further tests applied to the resulting solution. 

2. A method of separating gold ion from platinum ion may also 
be based on the solubility of auric chloride in ether. With regard 
to the special application of this method, see Mylius, Zeitsch. army. 
Chem., 70, 203 ; Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 51, 380. 

3. For the separation of gold and platinum ions from other 
cations, Christensen ( Zeitsch. ami. Chem., 54, 158) recommends 
precipitation with hydrazine sulphate (in presence of barium ion, 
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hydrazine chloride) from a solution slightly acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The precipitate will contain only gold, platinum, 
mercury, and a little copper. 

As an appendix to this section the separation of the ions of the 
rest of the platinum metals from each other and from gold and 
platinum ions may he outlined. Mylius and Mazzucchclli (Zeitsch, 
anorg. Clicm., 89, 1 (1914)) have studied this subject in all its detail#-, 
and from their results it appears that the presence of the ions of the 
other platinum metals interferes to a considerable extent with the 
reactions of the individual ions in the pure condition, as described 
in Secs. 79-82. While making a general reference to the work of 
these chemists, we also give on p. 327 their process for the detection 
of the ions of platinum metals and of gold in the presence of some 
other cations, which nearly always accompany them. In reference 
to this scheme it may he pointed out that whereas the group pre¬ 
cipitations proceed from silver ion to iron ion, the secondary pre¬ 
cipitations (1—6) follow the reverse direction. By this means it is 
possible to unite the “ residues ’’ which arc obtained in the first 
separations, and consisting mainly ot iridium and ruthenium com¬ 
pounds, with the main portion of those metals. The analysis ends 
with the separation of these two ions. 

Mylius and Hiittner (Zeilscli. amrtj. Cltcm., 95, 257 (1916)) havo 
studied the behaviour of platinum in a luminous gas flame, and their 
results indicate that the less pure the platinum the greater the 
deposition of soot, so that this enables an estimation of the degree of 
purity to be made. 


Second Division, Grout VI: Baser Metals ok Metalloids. 

Sec. 87. 

(a) Tin, Sn, 119 0. 

Tin is divalent and tetravalcnt. Metallic tin is greyish-white, 
highly lustrous, soft, ductile, and crackles when bent. It can be 
converted into grey tin below +20°, and thereby disintegrated, and 
this is particularly liable to occur on exposure to great cold (“ tin 
disease ”). At about 4 200° it changes into rhombic, brittle tin, 
which can readily be powdered. The specific gravity of white tin 
is 7 - 28. Tin melts at 231'8“, boils at a white heat of ignition, is 
oxidised when heated in the air, hut only completely after long 
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Scheme kok the Detection op the Ions ok Pd, Pt, Eh, Ru, lr, 
Au, Ag, (Ju, Pe. 

(1 mgrm. of each in solution as chloride.) 


Ci ou]) Precipitation. 


J. The solution Is evaporated neatly to 
dryness, dinned with 2 c.c. ot water, and 
filtered from i-ho dark precipitate. 
Precipitate. Silver chloride. 


II. Tiie filtrate from I. is saturated with 
powdeiod ammonium chloride. The pie- 
cipitato is separated alter one houi, and 
washed witii a little ammonium chloilde 
solution. 

Piecipitate: Double cliloi ides of 
platinum, uidium, and lutheuium. 


III. The filtrate from II. is evaporated to 
dryness witii 3 c.c. of dilute nitric add. 
The cold saline residue is mixed with dilute 
nitric add to foim a solution almost 
satmated witii ammonium Hiloiide, so 
that the easily soluble double chlorides of 
rhodium, gold, copper, and ium are dis¬ 
solved, whilst the daik double salts of 
palladium, iridium, and ruthenium arc left 
untUssolved. Tills residue is washed witii 
a very little dilute ammonium chloride 
solution containing uituc acid. 

IV. The filtrate fioin III. is evaporated 
to dryness with dilute hydrochloilc acid, 
the residue dissolved m 5 c.c. ot water with 
the addition of a drop id dilute hydiochlorlc 
acid, and the solution rapidly saturated 
with hydrogen sulphide at about 18°. The 
black precipitate is separated after ten 
minutes and washed with water. 

Precipitate: Sulphides of gold and 
copper. 


V. The rod filtrate from IV. (0 to 8 c.c.) 
is treated for hall an hour with hydrogen 
sulphide, being meanwhile heated. After 
boiling the liquid, the piecipitate is 
separated and washed with water. 

Precipitate: Rhodium sulphide. 


VI. The filtrate from V. Is boiled, 
oxidised with nitric acid, and trouted with 
ammonia, and tho brown piecipitate of 
ferric hydroxide is separated. The filtrate 
on evaporation leaves a residue of am¬ 
monium salts, wldcii are completely 
volatilised on heating. 


Secondary Separations. 

# _ _ 

6. Tlie precipitate is extracted on tho 
filter with ammonium solution. A white 
precipitate indicates (on adding nitric acid 
to the liltrate) Silver ion. 

The dark residue on the filter Is added 
to that in 5. 

5. Tho ammonium chloride precipitate 
(to which have been added the insoluble 
residues obtained in I to ft) is heated in 
hydrogen finally at white heat. The metal 
is extracted with dilute aqua regia, and 
platinum wn is detected in the concentrated 
solution by the formation of yellow plati¬ 
num ammonium chloride. 

The Insoluble residue is Ignited with 
0*3 grm. of sodium nitrate in a small spoon 
of gold or silver. Ruthenium is taken up 
by the fused mass with yellow coloration, 
whilst a blue insoluble residue indicates 
indium. 

4. The precipitate is evaporated with 
hyuiochloiie acid, the residue dissolved m 
3 e.c. ol water, and tho solution saturated 
with hydrogen sulphide. 

The separated flocculent sulphide is 
evaporated with aqua regia. The solution 
of the residue will contain palladium ion, 
which may be detected by precipitation 
with mercuric cyanide. 

Any residue containing iridium is addod 
to that in 5. 


| 3. The sulphide precipitate is dissolved 

! in dilute aqua regia, and the solution 
| evaporuted. The lesidue is dissolved In 
i dilute hydrochloilc acid, and the solution 
extracted with ethei.' 

Gold wn may be detected by the yellow 
colour ot the etheieal layer, and by pre¬ 
cipitation with sulphur dioxide. 

The sulphide is piecipilated from the 
i aqueous layer by means of hydrogen 
I sulphide, and the precipitate washed and 
1 ignited. The icsidunl oxide Is extracted 
with dilute nit ric acid. Copper ion is 
indicated by the blue coloration obtained 
j on treating the solution witii ammonia in 
excess. Any residue Insoluble in nitric 
acid is added to that in 5. 

2. Tho sulphide precipitate is dissolved 
oft the lllter by means of hot dilute a<nip 
regut, and the solution evaporated. The 
residue when heated with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid gives a pink solution, 
which indicates rhodium ion. When 
heated with mercaptan the solution becomes 
< yellow. Traces of indium ion may still be 
: present In tho liltrate. 

1. The precipitate is Ignited. Feme ion 
is detected ns Prussian blue In a hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution of tho precipitate. 

Any insoluble residue which may be 
obtained is added to that in &. 
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heating, into white stannic oxide, and is attacked by chlorine and 
bromine, even at the ordinary temperature, with the formation of 
volatile chlorides or bromides. When heated on charcoal before 
the blowpipe it forms a white deposit on the charcoal. The cations, 
stannous ion, Sit,", and stannic ion, Sir ", and the anions, stannite ion, 
SnO" 2 . and stannate ion, SnO";j, correspond respectively to divalent 
and tctravalent tin (</. also Sec. 88). The tendency to foi.1i cations 
is only very slight, Sn"" being relatively stable only in the presence 
of a considerable excess of acid. Hence a pronounced tendency 
towards hydrolysis and to the formation of colloidal modifications , 
which are often very stable, is particularly characteristic of tin com¬ 
pounds (if. Sec. 88, 1). Concentrated hydrochloric acid dissolves 
tin as stannous chloride, with the evolution of hydrogen, whilst 
aqua regia, according to the conditions, dissolves if as stannous and 
stannic chlorides, or only as stannic chloride. Dilute sulphuric 
acid dissolves it with difficult}', whilst the concentrated acid, when 
used in excess, converts it into stannic sulphate, with the simultaneous 
evolution of sulphur dioxide. Very dilute cold nitric acid dissolves 
tin slowly, without the evolution of gas, as stannous nitrate, while 
ammonium nitrate is also formed. Moderately dilute nitric acid 
readily oxidises tin, especially on heating. The resulting white 
hydroxide, mclastaunic acid, Sn((JlI) 4 , is insoluble in excess of 
nitric acid. 1 

(a) Divalent tin. Stannous ion, Sir, and Stannite ion, SnO" 2 . 

1. Stannous oxide (tin monoxide), SnO, is a black or grey-black 
powder, which is converted into stannic oxide when heated in the 
air. Stannous hydroxide is white. When fused with potassium 
cyanide, stannous oxide is reduced; it is readily soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Nitric acid, when used in excess, converts it into 
insoluble metastannic acid. 

2. The stannous salts are colourless; those of volatile acids arc 
decomposed on ignition, and, when access of air is allowed, leave a 
residue of stannic oxide. Neutral salts, soluble in water, redden 
litmus, owing to hydrolysis; those insoluble in water dissolve in 

1 The products of the oxidation of tin with nitre acid vary greatly with the 
temperature and conditions of concentration (seo Umelin-Kraut, 7th cd., 4, 
253-264). in tho presence of iron (also of aluminium or chromium) nitric acid 
yields a residue of tin hydroxide, which is soluble in water and doubtless contains 
ferrio nitrate (F. H. Van Uumt, t'hem. £enlr„ 1899, I., 101). Whon alloyed 
with antimony, tin is soluble in nitric acid containing tartaric acid (Czcrwek, 
Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 46, 607). 
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hydrochloric acid if they have not been ignited. Stannous salts 
attract oxygen eagerly from the air, and are converted partly or 
completely into stannic salts; hence stannous compounds are 
strong reducing agents. Stannous chloride also absorbs oxygen 
both in the crystalline condition and in solution, Ifeing converted 
into stannous oxychloride and stannic chloride. A solution of 
stannous chloride therefore soon becomes turbid, if the bottle is 
opened and little free acid is present, and for this reason only freshly 
prepared stannous chloride dissolves, forming a clear solution in water 
(free from air), whilst stannous chloride crystals which have been 
kept only form a clear solution in water containing hydrochloric acid. 
In the presence of tartaric acid or of ammonium chloride a turbidity 
is produced, owing to the formation of complex ions. Stannous 
chloride is soluble in ether (de Jong, Zeilsch. anal. Chum., 41, 590). 

3. Hydrogen sulphide produces a dark brown precipitate of 
hydrated stannous sulphide, SnS, in neutral and acid solutions, but 
not, or at all events incompletely, in alkaline solutions. The 
presence of a very large amount of free hydrochloric acid inhibits 
the precipitation. This is also prevented by the presence of much 
oxalic acid or ammonium chloride (Clarke, see 13). Stannous 
sulphide is only sliyhtly, if at all, soluble in ammonium sulphide, but 
dissolves readily as ammonium sulphoUannate m yellow ammonium 
sulphide containing polysulphides, the anion fc>nS" 3 being formed. 
Acids precipitate yellow stannic sulphide, JSnS 2 > mixed with sulphur 
from this solution. Stannous sulphide is soluble in potassium or 
sodium hydroxide solution, complete solution being promoted by 
heat. Sodium peroxide solution dissolves stannous sulphide as 
sodium stannate. Hot hydrochloric acid dissolves it with the evolu¬ 
tion of hydrogen sulphide; boiling nitric acid converts it into 
insoluble metastarmic acid. On igniting stannous sulphide in a 
current of chlorine, or with a mixture of 5 parts of ammonium 
chloride and 1 part if ammonium nitrate, 1 or in a current of 
bromine vapour containing carbon dioxide (Jannasch and Rose*, 
Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 9, 194), it volatilises completely, being mean¬ 
while decomposed. 

4. Ammonium thioaeetate precipitates stannous sulphide from a 
solution of stannous ion containing hydrochloric acid. On heating 
the liquid the precipitation is complete. 

1 If the latter operation is carried out in a glass tube fused together at the 
bottom, or in a current of air, the tin will bo found in tho sublimate as stannic 
chloride. 
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5. Sodium thiosulphate docs not at first produce a precipitate 
in acid solutions of stannous salts, but sulphur dioxide is liberated 
to some extent. Not until after some time is a white precipitate 
formed ; this precipitate, consisting of a mixture of stannic sulphide 
and stannic* hydroxide, rapidly subsides. If the stannous solution 
was very acid, the precipitation is only complete when the liquid 
is suitably diluted and a large excess of thiosulphate added. Sulphur 
dioxide is reduced by stannous chloride, stannic chloride and hydrogt n 
sulphide being formed : 3SnC3 2 +6lI(T-f S0 2 =3SnCl 4 +2H 2 Q+H 2 S. 
Since the hydrogen sulphide acts both on the solution of the tin 
salt and upon the sulphur dioxide, stannic sulphide or stannous 
sulphide and sulphur may be precipitated according to the conditions 
(Donatli, Zeitsch. and. Chew,., 36, 603). These reactions may also 
take place in a slightly acid solution through the action of sodium 
thiosulphate. 

6. Ammonium sulphide also produces a precipitate of hydrated 
stannous sulphide. 

7. Potassium or sodium hydroxide, ammonia, and also am¬ 
monium carbonate, give a t ■olumuiaus white precipitate of stun no us 
hydroxide , Sn(OII) 2 , which dissolves readily in excess of potassium 
or sodium hydroxide solution, with Vic formation of alkali slannite, 
Sn(OK) 2 , but is insoluble or, at most, only very slightly soluble in 
excess of the other precipitants. When the alkaline solution is 
rapidly evaporated, alkali stanuate, Sn0(01v) 2 , remains permanently 
in solution, whilst metallic tin is precipitated ; if, on the other hand, 
the solution is slowly evaporated, anhydrous black stannous oxide 
separates, and this may also be precipitated merely by leaving the 
alkaline solution exposed to the air. Tartaric acid prevents the 
precipitation by alkali hydroxides or carbonates. 

8. On adding a few drops of a solution of bismuth nitrate to a 
solution of alkali stannite (obtained as described in 7 by the addition 
of excess of alkali hydroxide to a stannous chloride solution), a white 
precipitate, rapidly turnimj black, is obtained ( of. Sec. 76, 11). 
The reaction is very sensitive. It depends upon the reduction of the 
bismuth hydroxide first precipitated, and the conversion of the 
stannite ion into stannate ion, Su0" 2 +0=Sn0" 3 . 

9. Auric chloride produces a brown, reddish-brown, or even a 
purple precipitate (cf. See. 84, 8 (i)) in solutions of stannous chloride 
or of a stannous salt to which hydrochloric acid has been added, 
according to whether the solution contains more or less stannic 

< chloride or is more or less concentrated. 
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10. If stannous chloride or a solution of a stannous salt mixed 
with hydrochloric acid is added to excess of mercuric chloride 
solution, a white precipitate of mercurous chloride is obtained: 
2HgCl 2 +SnCl 2 =Hg 2 Cl 2 +Snt'l 4 (cf. Sec, 74, 0). 

11. If a liquid containing a stannous suit aiul hydrochloric 
add is treated with a mixture of potassium ferricyanide and ferric 
chloride solutions, a precipitate of Prussian blue is immediately 
obtained, owing to the reduction of the ferric ferricyanide, 
F\{Fc(('N) 8 J to ferric ferrocyanidc, Fe 4 [Fe(CN) 6 ] 3 : 

4FeLFe(CN) 0 ]+4iICl-l-2SnCl i5 fel''e 4 [l'c((JN) 0 ] 3 +H 4 [Fe(CN) 6 ]+2SnCl 4 

This reaction is extremely sensitive, but is only decisive in tho 
absence of other reducing substances. 1 

12. A solution of ammonium molybdate containing sulphuric 
acid is reduced by stannous compounds, with the production of a 
blue coloration. The reaction is sensitive, but only decisive in the 
absence of other reducing agents. 

13. Oxalic acid produces in neutral or slightly acid solution a 
granular white precipitate of stannous oxalate. SnC 2 0 4 , which 
rapidly subsides. (Distinction from stannic salts.) Concentrated 
solutions yield a precipitate immediately, dilute ones only after 
some time. 

Ammonium chloride prevents the precipitation. A solution of a 
stannous salt , which has been treated with ammonium chloride and a 
la rye amount oj oxalic acid does not yire a precipitate with hydrogen 
sulphide. 

14. Hydrogen 'peroxide precipitates the whole of the stannous 
ion as white, ilocculent stannic hydroxide from a hot solution of a 
stannous salt, which has been neutralised wit h the smallest possible 
amount of alkali hydroxide (W. French). 

15. Zinc precipitates metallic tin from solutions of stannous salts, 
which have been treated with not too much hydrochloric acid ; the 
precipitate is in the form of grey Hakes or a spongy mass; if the’ 
tost is carried out in a platinum basin, tho platinum will not be 
stained black. (Distinction from antimony ion.) The separated 
tin dissolves in hydrochloric acid after removal of the zinc. 

10. On heating a hydrochloric acid solution of a stannous salt 
with a little ammonium carbide, a characteristic odour of methyl-tin 

1 Ferric chloride and potassium nitrate may bo used in an analogous manner 
for tho detection of stannous compounds (Blum, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 44, 11). 
In that case a brown coloration is produced (cf. Sec. 61, 12). 
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trichloride will be produced at the moment of boiling (Hilpert and 
Ditmar, Ber., 46, 3738). 

17. If stannous compounds are mixed with sodium carbonate 
and a little borax, or better, with a mixture of equal parts of sodium 
carbonate, and potassium cyanide, or with sodium formate, and exposed 
in a hollow on charcoal to the inner blowpipe flame, a malleable 
granule of metallic tin will be obtained. The best way of recognising 
this is to grind up the charcoal vigorously with a little water inn a 
mortar and to wash away the particles of eharcoal. For further 
identification, the metallic tin may be dissolved in hot hydrochloric 
acid, and confirmatory tests applied to the solution. If the tin is 
more strongly heated, a white deposit of oxide will be formed on the 
charcoal. Since the reduction before the blowpipe is only successful 
with a good reducing flame, it is frequently preferable to fuse the 
substance with sodium carbonate and potassium cyanide in a porcelain 
crucible. The reduction may also be readily effected on a charcoal 
stick (p. 88). 

18. On adding a trace of a tin compound to a borax bead 
coloured faintly blue with cupric oxide, and then heating the head 
in the lower reducing area of a non-luminous gas flame (p. 82), it 
will become reddish-brown to ruby-red, owing to the reduction of 
the divalent copper into the monovalent condition (cf. Sec. 75, 22). 
This reaction does not take place without the intervention of a tin 
compound. The presence of iron interferes with the reaction, sinco 
it produces a red coloration even in the absence of tin (Lutz, Zeilsch. 
anal. Chem., 47. 17). The blowpipe flame cannot replace the gas 
flame in the test, nor can the upper reducing area of the; latter flame 
be used, since in either case the divalent copper may he reduced to 
the monovalent condition without the action of tin. 

19. With regard to the microchemical detection of divalent tin, 
see Haushofer, Mikroskopische Reaktioncn, p. 153; Behrens- Kley, 
Mikrochevmche Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 100; Strong, Ber., 22, Kef. 34. 
See also Sec. 88, 19. 

Sec. 88. 

(j3) Tetravalent Tin, Stannic ion, Sn--, and Stannate ion, SnO" 3 . 

1. Stannic oxide, Sn() 2 , is a white to straw-yellow powder, which, 
on heating, becomes transitorily brown. When heated with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid or fused wjth potassium hydrogen sulphate 
it yields compounds from which water precipitates the whole of the 
, stannic ion. Other acids do not attack stannic oxide; when the 
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oxide is heated with ammonium chloride, the tin volatilises as stannic 
chloride. 

Tetravalent tin forms a series of hydroxides (all white) of different 
molecular weight and varying in their degree of hydration, accord¬ 
ing to the amount of water in their environment. /Those of most 
frequent occurrence are stannic hydroxide, stannic acid: (orthostannic 
acid, a-stannic acid), and metastannic acid (/3-stannic acid), whilst 
ptrastannie acid (y-stannie acid) is also known. According to 
Engel (Cmnpt. rod., 124, 7C5, and 125, 104, 651, 709), these com¬ 
pounds have the following formula*: Air-dried stannic acid, 
HuSni).,,]!./); metastannic acid, H 4 Sn i O u ,!)H !i O; parastannic 
acid, II 2 8ii 5 <> 11 ,7H i! 0. After drying in raaio those compounds 
have the following formula' respectively : ILSnOg, H 2 Sn r) O n ,1H 2 0, 
and jr„Sn 6 O u ,2HoO, All three have both acid and slightly basic 
characteristics. Stannic hydroxide (stannic acid), precipitated by 
alkali hydroxide from stannic chloride solution, is readily soluble 
in hydrochloric acid. The hydroxide (metastannic acid), obtained 
by the action of nitric, acid on metallic tin, does not dissolve in 
hydrochloric acid. When boiled with hydrochloric acid, however, 
it is converted into metastannic chloride (according to Engel, an 
oxychloride, RiijOgCLAHaO, and therefore perhaps more appro¬ 
priately termed stannyl chloride—Treadwell), which is sparingly 
soluble in hydrochloric acid, and after decantation of the excess of 
acid, dissolves in water to form a solution, which is usually opale¬ 
scent. 1 The phenomena described above have, to a large extent, 
been explained by the colloidal investigations of recent years. For 
example, W. Mecklenburg - has shown that the varying size of the 
particles is a fundamental cause of the differences between the 
various stannic acids, and that upon this depends essentially the 
capacity of stannic acid gel to redissolve (“ peptisation ” capacity). 
Zsigmondy 11 and his pupils have found that a second cause is the 
difference in the distances by which the particles are separated. 
A complete theory of the facts, however, in this complicated branch 
of science has not yet been formed, and as Zsigmondy points 

1 In accordance with the fact that it nmy to regarded as a compound of 
stannic oxide with stannic acid (4tinO,-f-M ^SnO,), inetastannio acid may bo 
converted by the energetic action of alkali and also by that of hydrochloric 
acid into orthostannic acid. Conversely, orthostannic acid compounds in 
dilute solution aro converted more or less completely into metastannic acid 
compounds, in consequence of hydro^sis. 

2 Zcitsch. anorg. Chem ., 74, 207. 

» Zsigmondy, Kolloidchemie, 2nd od., Leipzig, 1018, p. 127 et «?., and 
pp. 238- 203. Further references are given there. 
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out, this can only be done by a simultaneous consideration of both 
chemical and colloido-cheinical processes. For further particulars 
reference may be made to the literature on colloidal chemistry, and 
in particular to Zsigmondy's comprehensive text-book already 
mentioned., ti 

2. The stannic salts are colourless. Solutions of the neutral 
salts redden litmus in consequence, of hydrolysis. Since, tetravalent 
tin has only weak basic properties, the hydrolysis proceeds so far 
that the salts are decomposed by water, with the separation of stannic 
hydroxide (or basic salts). The chemical behaviour of stannic 
salts depends entirely upon their previous treatment, and accordingly 
two series of salts, a- and j3-, or ortho- and metastannio acid salts, 
corresponding to the two main types of stannic acid, are known. 
In the case of stannic chloride hydrolytic dissociation in the cold 
only takes place when the solution is very dilute. The salts corre¬ 
sponding to volatile acids are decomposed on ignition and leave 
stannic oxide. Anhydrous stannic chloride, RnClj, is a volatile 
liquid which fumes strongly in the air. It dissolves in cold water 
to form a solution of stannic chloride. This docs not give a pre¬ 
cipitate either with concentrated hydrochloric acid or (unless it is 
very dilute) with sulphuric acid, and does not, become yellow on the 
addition of stannous chloride, whereas metastannio chloride is pre¬ 
cipitated by concentrated hydrochloric acid and by sulphuric acid, 
and its solution gives a yellow coloration with stannous chloride. 
Dilute solutions of cither chloride are decomposed on boiling, that 
of metastannio chloride with especial rapidity. 

3. On fusing stannic oxides, stannic acid, or metastannio acid 
with alkali hydroxides , alkali stunnatrs, soluble in water, arc pro¬ 
duced ; acids, even carbon dioxide, precipitate stannic hydroxide 
(stannic acid) from the solutions of these salts. When fused with 
alkali carbonates only a portion of the stannic oxide is converted 
into alkali stannate. 

4. Hydrogen sulphide in excess produces in concentrated 
solutions of stannic chloride containing a moderate quantity of free 
hydrochloric acid, a permanently pale, yellow precipitate of stannic 
sulphide, SnS 2 , containing stannic hydroxide. In the case of dilute 
solutions or of those containing less acid, the precipitate is not 
always immediately formed, and only gradually becomes intense 
yellow. Very dilute solutions not^containing free acid yield after 
some time a precipitate, which is white at first and subsequently 
yellow. Heat promotes the precipitation. 
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Alkaline solutions <lo not give a precipitate, and the presence 
of a very large, amount of free hydrochloric acid also prevents the 
precipitation. In the presence of other metals which are precipit- 
able by hydrogen sulphide, precipitates which are frequently of a 
characteristic brownish colour, probably sulphostan nates, are pro¬ 
duced in solutions of stannic, salts. Hydrogen sulphide does not 
precipitate tin from many solutions containing the tin in complex 
i^ps. For example, oxalic acid, when added in sufficient quantity 
(35 to 40 parts of oxalic acid to 1 part of tin), prevents the pre¬ 
cipitation. (Distinction from antimony and arsenic ions. Clarke, 
Lesser.) Hydrofluoric acid also inhibits the precipitation of stannic 
sulphide (but not that of stannous sulphide) (Franz Fischer and 
Thiele, Zeitsch. tinurg. (them., 67, 302). (Distinction from antimony 
when present in the trivalent condition. Do Hoy W. McCay, Thiele, 
Zeitsch. anal, ('hem., 51, 680, 682.) In like manner the addition of 
a large amount of phosphoric acid (an equal volume of a solution of 
sp. gr. D3) prevents the precipitation of tetravalent, but not that of 
divalent tin ion. (Distinction from antimony ion. Vortmann and 
Metzl, Zeitsch. aval. ('hem.. 44, 532.) The precipitates produced by 
hydrogen sulphide dissolve somewhat sparingly in ammonia solution, 
are nearly insoluble in cold or slightly heated ammonium carbonate 
solution, and insoluble in potassium bisulphite solution, but dissolve 
readily in potassium or sodium hydroxide solution, 1 in sodium 
peroxide solution, and solutions of alkali sulphide (incompletely in 
ammonium monosulphide, completely in ammonium polysulphide 
solution), in boiling concentrated hydrochloric acid, in oxalic acid 
solution, and in aqua regia. 

The precipitate, produced by hydrogen sulphide in metastannic 
chloride solutions (stannic, sulphide containing metastannic acid) is 
slowly formed, especially in dilute solutions ; it becomes more or 
less brown when allowed to remain below the liquid. Sodium 
hydroxide solution in excess dissolves stannic sulphide from it. 
leaving an insoluble residue of sodium motastannate (Barfoed), 
Concentrated nitric acid converts all the precipitates produced hy 
hydrogen sulphide into metastannic acid. When heated in a current 
of chlorine or of carbon dioxide charged with bromine the precipitates 
behave like stannous sulphide (Sec, 87, 3), as is also the case when 

1 Lime-water in excess converts stannic sulphide into an insoluble white 
compound {probably stannic hydrkide). Distinction from antimony and 
arsenic ions, the sulphides of which aro soluhlo in lime-water (Dancer, R. 
Marburg, Ztilsrk. anal. Chan., 39, 47). 
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they are ignited with a mixture of 5 parts of ammonium chloride 
and 1 part of ammonium nitrate. On fusing the precipitates pro¬ 
duced by hydrogen sulphide with sodium nitrate and carbonate, 
sodium sulphate, stannic oxide, and a little sodium stunnate are 
obtained. If i. solution of the precipitates in potassium or sodium 
hydroxide solution is boiled with the oxides of bismuth . or cupper the 
sulphides of these metals are formed, whilst alkali stannafe remains 
in solution. > 

5. Ammonium thioacetale precipitates stannic sulphide, from 
hydrochloric acid solution; the precipitation is complete on heating 
the liquid. 

(S. Sodium thiosulphate produces a white precipitate of stannic 
sulphide containing stannic hydroxide in an acid solution of stannic 
chloride. 

7. Ammonium sulphide precipitates yellow hydrated stannic 
sulphide, which dissolves readily in excess of the precipitant. Acids 
re-precipitate the stannic sulphide undamped from this solution. 

8. Potassium or sodium hydroxide produces white precipitates 
of stannic hydroxides, readily soluble in excess of the precipitant, in 
stannic chloride solutions. Potassium hydroxide precipitates from 
metastannic chloride, metastannic acid, which is soluble in a moderate 
excess of the precipitant, if a larger excess is added, potassium 
metastannate separates ; this is only sparingly soluble in potassium 
hydroxide solution, hut is re-dissolved by water. Sodium hydroxide 
produces in metastannic chloride solution a white precipitate of 
sodium metastannate, which docs not. dissolve in excess of sodium 
hydroxide solution. Tartaric acid prevents the precipitation by 
alkali hydroxide from stannic chloride solution, but not from meta¬ 
stannic chloride solution. 

S). Ammonia behaves like potassium or sodium hydroxide, 
except that the precipitate does not dissolve in excess of the pre¬ 
cipitant, even in the case of solutions of a-stannic compounds. 

. 10. Potassium carbonate produces a white precipitate in solutions 
containing a-stannic salts. The precipitate of stannic hydroxide 
containing potassium hydroxide dissolves in excess of the pre¬ 
cipitant, but separates again on standing. The precipitate pro¬ 
duced by sodium carbonate is insoluble or, at most, very sparingly 
soluble in excess of the precipitant. 

The white precipitates produced.by alkali carbonates in solutions 
of metastannic chloride do not dissolve, or do so only to a slight 
extent in excess of the precipitant. 
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11. Sodium sulphate or ammonium nitrate (as indeed most 
neutral alkali salts) precipitate the whole of the stannic ion as ortho- 
or mctastamic acid irom solutions of a- and fi-stannic salts, provided 
that they are not too acid. Heat promotes the precipitation. In 
this case it is a question of the separation of the staniic acid present 
(which has been dissociated in consequence of hydrolysis), first in 
colloidal si 'ution (hydrosol), and then in the form of an amorphous 
pjccipilate (hydrogel), owing to the flocculating action of neutral 
salts (electrolytes) dissociated into ions (cf. pp. 35 and 44). 

12. Metallic zinc added to stannic chloride solution containing 
free hydrochloric acid precipitates metallic tin in the form of grey 
flakes or as a spongy mass. If the test is made in a platinum basin, 
the latter is not stained Made. (Distinction from antimony.) After 
removal of the zinc, the precipitated tin re-dissolves in hydrochloric 
acid. (Distinction from antimony.) 

13. Metallic iron reduces stannic chloride to stannous chloride, 
but does not precipitate tin. (Distinction from antimony ion.) 
Metallic copper has the same effect after long-continued boiling as 
iron in the cold. The resulting solution precipitates mercurous 
chloride from a solution of mercuric chloride (Pattinson Muir). 

14. Stannic compounds are not reduced by hydroxylamim or 
hydrazine. 

15. When stannic compounds are evaporated to dryness with 
urea and excess of sodium hydroxide solution and the residue heated, 
a black spot is left. (Distinction from stannous compounds.) 1 

IC. When heated with aluminum carbide , hydrochloric acid 
solutions of tctruvalent tin, like those of divalent tin. yield methyl 
tin trichloride , which lias a characteristic odour (cf. Sec. 87, 16). 

17. When heated before the blowpipe or in the gas flame the 
compounds of totravnlent tin behave in the same way as those of 
divalent tin (cf Sec. 87, 17 and 18). Stannic oxide is also readily 
reduced when fused with potassium, cyanide in a glass tube or crucible. 

18. If a glass rod, or better, a narrow test-tube is dipped into a- 
solution of stannic chloride containing free hydrochloric acid, and 
then heated in a Bunsen gas flame, a pale blue coloration will be 
imparted to the part of the flame in immediate contact with the 
glass (Schmatolla, ('hem. Zeit., 25, 468). 

ID. For the microchemical detection of tctravalont tin, see 
Haushofcr, Mikroskopische Re^/dionen, p. 156; Behrens-Kley, 
Mikrockmische Analyse, 3rd ed., p, 99 ; Streng, Her., 22, Ref. 34 : 

1 Reichard, Pllarm. ZentrnViallc, 47, 391. 


22 
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Sclioorl, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 47, 379, 381; cf. also Gmclin-Kraut- 
Friedheim-l’eters, Ilandb. anorg. Chem., IV., 1, 258, 975, 1003; 
Dcnig&s, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 38, 309. 

Sec. 89. 

(b) Arsenic, As, 74-96. 

Arsenic is trivalcnt and pentaealent. Elementary arsenic is bldck 
in the ndcroerystalline condition (J. W. Retgers), but in the distinctly 
crystalline condition it is slet j l-grey and highly lustrous, it retains 
its lustre in dry air, hut loses it in moist air, becoming superficially 
oxidised; hence commercial arsenic appears dull, with a bronze- 
coloured shimmer on the facets of its crystals. Arsenic is not very 
hard, is very brittle, and volatilises above 3G0" under ordinary 
pressure without previously melting. It, melts at about 817°. The 
yellow vapours first formed in the air on volatilisation have an 
extremely characteristic garlic-like odour, which is due to the resulting 
yellow modification of arsenic, which is unstable in the light. These 
vapours arc poisonous. If arsenic is heated with free access of air 
it burns—with a bluish flame if strongly heated--producing a white 
smoke of arsenic trioxide, which forms a deposit on a cold surface. 
If it is heated in a tube closed at the bottom it volatilises for the 
most part unoxidised, whilst if heated in a current of carbon dioxide 
it volatilises completely without oxidation, and is deposited as a 
sublimate (arsenic mirror) above or beyond the heated place. This 
sublimate is usually grey and lustrous (crystalline) at the heated 
place, whilst further on it is black (microcrystalline). When it is 
heated in a current of hydrogen, a more volatile yellowish-brown 
sublimate is also formed in addition to the arsenic mirror (according 
to Retgers, solid hydrogen arsenide). According to ltcckleben, 
Scheiber, and Strauss ( Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 70,255), the yellow part 
of the mirror is also elementary arsenic. Arsenic is slowly oxidised 
"to trioxide when in contact with air and water. Hot dilute nitric 
acid partially oxidises it to trioxide, which is only slightly soluble 
in excess of acid, whilst strong nitric acid partially converts it into 
arsenic acid. It is not dissolved by hydrochloric acid or dilute 
sulphuric acid. Boiling concentrated sulphuric acid oxidises it to 
arsenic trioxide, with tire evolution of sulphur dioxide. It is readily 
soluble in aqua regia as arsenic aciu'. 
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(a) Trivalent Arsenic. 

Trivalent arsenic occurs both as cation (arsenious ion), As ", and 
also as anion (arsenite ion), AsO'" 3 . 

1. Arsenic trioxide, Ah 2 0 3 , or As 4 Oj (arsenious tftthydridc, fre¬ 
quently also termed ar.cnious acid in accordance with the older 
nomenclature ; white arsenic), is very poisonous. In the amorphous 
cqfidition it is a colourless, transparent glass-like mass, and in the 
crystalline condition it is a white mass, resembling porcelain, or 
occurs in well-formed crystals. When ground up it has the appear¬ 
ance of a heavy, sandy, white powder. It volatilises, when healed, in 
white odourless vapours. Jf the heating is effected in a glass tube a 
sublimate consisting of octahedra and tetrakedra is obtained. The 
trioxide resembles a fatty substance in being moistened only with 
dilliculty by water, it 
is only slightly soluble 
in colil water (the cry¬ 
stalline form in 80 and 
the vitreous form in 2o 
parts), but dissolves more 
easily in hot water. The 
solution shows only a 
slight acid reaction. It 
is dissolved ill consider¬ 
able quantity as arsenite 
ion by potassium and sodium hydroxide solutions. Hydrochloric acid 
also dissolves it to a considerable extent. It is dissolved as arsenic 
acid by boiling mpia rei/ia. Arsenic trioxiile is frequently used as a 
reducing agent. Hydrogen in the nascent condition reduces it to 
elementary arsenic (see also 12). If a granule, of arsenic Irioxidc 
(a) is placed in the point of a drawn-out ylass tube (big. 12), and above 
it a fragment of charcoal (h) obtained by cutting freshly-ignited 
wood charcoal, and first, the charcoal and then the arsenic trioxide are 
heated to ignition temperature, the vapours of the arsenic t.rioxidc 
will be reduced by the glowing charcoal and a mirror of elementary 
arsenic formed at (c); and this volatilises and emits the garlic-like 
odour, when the tube is cut off between c and b, and heated in an 
inclined position, so that c is uppermost. This is the most simple 
and trustworthy method of identifying pure arsenic trioxide. 

2. The arsenites (sails of arsenious aeid) arc decomposed for the 
most part on ignition, being converted either into arsenic, which 
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volatilises, and arsenate (salt of arsenic acid), or into arsenic trioxide 
and metallic oxide. Of the arsenites, only those of the alkali metals 
are soluble in water 1 : those which are insoluble in water are dissolved, 
or at all events decomposed, by hydrochloric acid. Anhydrous 
arsenic trichloride, AsC 1 3 , is a colourless volatile liquid, which fumes 
in the air. and is miscible with a small amount of water. On the 
addition of more water it is decomposed into arsenic trioxide, part 
of which separates, and hydrochloric acid, whilst the remainder of the 
arsenic remains in solution as arsenite ion. On healiny and evaporatiny 
a solution of arsenic trioxide in hydrochloric acid, arsenic trichloride 
volatilises with the hydroyen chloride. When such a solution is heated 
in a distillation apparatus, the arsenic is obtained in the distillate 
containing hydrochloric acid. By repeated distillation oj the solution 
with the addition offresh quantities of hydrochloric acid, the arsenic may 
he quantitatively distilled. 

3. Hydrogen sulphide produces immediately in acid solutions of 
trivalcnt arsenic a bright yellow precipitate of arsenic In sulphide 
(arsenic sulphide), As 2 S 3 . The complete precipitation is not pre¬ 
vented even by a large excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid. An 
aqueous solution of arsenic trioxide gives only a yellow coloration 
with hydrogen sulphide, owing to the formation of colloidal arsenic 
trisulphide, without forming a precipitate, and aqueous solutions of 
the neutral alkali arsenites also yield no precipitate. If, however, a 
strong acid is added, a bright yellow precipitate is at once obtained. 2 
No precipitate is produced in alkaline solutions. 

The precipitate of arsenic trisulphide is rapidly and completely 
dissolved by solutions of alkali hydroxides, alkali carbonates, and alkali 
sulphides. Freshly precipitated arsenic trisulphidc is also soluble 
in alkali hydrogen sulphites (NaHS0 3 ). Arsenic trisulphidc is 
practically insoluble in hydrochloric acid, even when boiling and 
concentrated. 3 * * * * 8 It is readily decomposed and dissolved by boiling 
nitric acid. 

On fusing arsenic trisulphidc with sodium carbonate and sodium 

1 The solutions are partially oxidised on standing, with the formation of 

arsenate ion (Friedheim and Michaelis, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 34, 541). 

* Certain colloids (e.g. gum arabic) provent this flocculation of arsenic tri¬ 

sulphide (Lefort and Thibault, Zeitsch. anal. 01.cm., 22, 237). On the other 

hand, we can only confirm tho statement of Spillcr (.7. prakl. Chem., 73, 39) that 

citric acid prevents the precipitation by hydrogen sulphide, even in tho presence 

of another free acid, in so far as it applies to very dilute solutions. 

8 After long-continued boiling in an open vessel a considerable amount of 
arsenic trisulphide dissolves in dilute hydrochloric acid, or even in water, with 
the evolution of hydrogen sulphide. 
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nitrate, sodium arsenate- and sodium sulphate are obtained. On 
heating it in a current of chlorine or with a mixture of 5 parts of 
ammonium chloride and 1 part of ammonium nitrate in a glass tube 
through which passes a current of air, it is completely volatilised. 
The arsenic will be found as arsenic trichloride in the sublimate. 
When a "olution of arsenic trisulphide in ammonia solution is heated 
with hydrogen peroxide in excess, a clear solution containing arsenate 
i(4n and sulphate ion is obtained. On boiling a solution of arsenic 
trisulphide in sodium sulphide solution, or in potassium or sodium 
hydroxide solution, with bismuth hydroj ale, carbonate, or nitrate, 
bismuth sulphide and arsenite ion are formed. On boiling such a 
solution with cupric oxide, cuprous sulphide and arsenate ion are 
formed. 

4. Ammonium sulphide also effects the formation of arsenic tri- 
sulphide. This is not precipitated, however, when the solution is 
neutral or alkaline, but remains in solution as svlphoarscmte ion. 
On adding free acid to the solution it is immediately precipitated. 
Jf the ammonium sulphide eoulains polysulphide, sulphur separates 
with the arsenic sulphide on the addition of hydrochloric acid, and 
under certain conditions this may prevent the presence of small 
amounts of arsenic trisulphide from being recognised. In such cases 
the sulphur may he extracted and the arsenic sulphide detected by 
shaking the liquid with benzene or petroleum spirit (It. Fresenius, 
Zeitsch. anal. Chein., 33, 373), or with carbon bisulphide (Musset, 
Pham. Zentrulhallc, 34, 737). 

5. Ammonium thioacetate produces a white turbidity in hydro¬ 
chloric acid solutions of arsenites in the cold, whilst on heating it 
causes an immediate and complete precipitation of arsenic, trisulphide 
(R. Heliilf and N. Tarugi, Her., 37, 3437). 

Sodium thiosulphate precipitates arsenic trisulphide readily and 
completely from an acid solution. 

(i. Silver nitrate, added in slight excess to an aqueous solution of 
arsenic trioxide, produces no precipitate, or at most a yellowish-* 
white turbidity, but on adding a little ammonia solution a yellow 
jnecijntate of silver arsenite, Ag :1 AsO :1 , will be obtained. In the case 
of solutions of neutral alkali arsenites, an almost white precipitate, 
only becoming yellow on the addition of a little alkali hydroxide, is 
obtained. Silver arsenite is readily soluble, in nitric, acid, and also 
(in the presence of a little nlknlitnitrnte) in ammonia solution (with 
the formation of the silver-ammonia complex, Ag(NII 3 )' 2 ). It is 
also not insoluble in ammonium nitrate solution. Hence, if a small 
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amount of the precipitate is dissolved in much nitric acid, and the 
solution neutralised with ammonia, the precipitate does not re-appear, 
since it remains dissolved in the resulting ammonium nitrate solution. 
The most sensitive method of applying the reaction is to pour a layer 
of ammonia solution on to the liquid, which has previously been 
treated with silver nitrate solution. The precipitate will then appear 
as a yellow zone at the junction of the two liquids, (hr treating a 
solution of arsenic trioxide, to which a slight excess of silver nitrate 
has been added, with a moderate excess of ammonia, and heating 
the liquid to boiling point, metallic silver is precipitated, while the 
trivalont arsenic is converted into the pcntavalent condition. 

7. Cupric sulphate docs not produce a precipitate in an aqueous 
solution of arsenic trioxide; but on adding an alkali hydroxide a 
yellowish-green precipitate of cupric, hydrogen arsemle. CuHAs0 3 , is 
obtained. This dissolves in potassium or sodium hydroxide solution, 
forming a Hue solution, front which, on boiling, a red precipitate of 
cuprous oxide, is precipitated (ef. 8). 

8. When arsenic trioxide is dissolved in excess of potassium or 
sodium hydroxide solution, or when a solution of an alkali arsenito 
is treated with potassium or sodium hydroxide, and a small quantity 
of a solution of cupric sulphate added, a clear blue solution is obtained, 
and this, when boiled, gives a red precipitate of cuprous oxide; the 
solution will contain arsenate ion. This reaction takes place readily 
and is highly sensitive, if too much copper solution is not used. If 
the red precipitate can no longer he recognised by transmitted light, 
it may still he seen quite distinctly, even when present in a minute 
quantity, by looking down into the test-tube from above. Important 
as is this reaction as a confirmatory test for trivalent arsenic in 
special cases, and in particular for distinguishing the latter from 
pentavalent arsenic, it is self-evident that it cannot he used as a 
direct proof of the presence of arsenic, since certain kinds of sugar 
and other organic substances can also precipitate cuprous oxide from 
solutions of cupric salts under the same conditions. 

9. Solutions of compounds of trivalent arsenic free from penta¬ 
valent arsenic do not give a precipitate with magnesia mixture, 1 
or at most a very slight one after standing for a long time. 2 3 

10. On treating a hot solution of arsenic trioxide in strong liydro- 

1 A solution of 55 grms. of crystallise^ magnesium chloride anti 70 grins, of 
ammonium chloride in 350 c.e. of 8 per cent, ammonia solution ami 050 c.c of 

water. 

3 Cf, Sec. 02, 13, footnote. 
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chloric acid (sp. gr. 1'16 to 1*19) or sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 145 to 1*53) 
with a concentrated solution of potassium iodide, a red precipitate 
of arsenic tri-iodide., insoluble in the strong acid, is obtained (E. Srybel 
and Wikander, Chem. Zeii., 26, 50). 

Antimony, when dissolved in sulphuric acid, also gives a procipitate. 

In hydrochloric acid solution, or when dissolved in sulphuric acid containing 
f of its volume yf hydrochloric acid, mtlirmmy inn docs not give a precipitate 
v^ith potassium iodide (lircssanin, Zritsch. anal. Chem., 52, 70). Lead and 
tin also interfere with the precipitation from a solution in pure sulphuric 
acid, but not from a solution which has been treated with hydrochloric acid. 
Ferric chloride, free chloride, selenium, and mercury also interfere with the 
precipitation, but their influence may be eliminated by adding stannous 
chloride solution. If tho potassium iodidoris then rapidly addod, Betten¬ 
dorf’s arsenic reaction (rf. 15), which always requires some time, will not 
yet have developed. According to Arnold and Mentzel ( Pharm. Zeit., 47. 
101), the reaction only takes place in hydrochloric acid solution, when the 
acid is of at least 22 per cent, strength ; otherwise the arsenic tri-iodide 
remains in solution. Aqueous solutions may lie tested after the addition 
of a sufficient quantity of eoneenl rated sulphuric acid. Substances whieh 
give precipitates with sulphuric acid or potassium iodide must not ho 
present. Nitrate, nitrite, chlorate, chromate, permanganate, ferro- 
cyanogen, and ferricyanogen ions must also not he present, [s-ad, silver, 
copper, and tin ions render the reaction untrustworthy. 

The reaction is also suitable for the detection of arsenic when 
present in organic compounds (sodium cacodylale, arrhonal, atoxyl, 
salvarsan). in such cases the substance under examination is first 
heated with strong sulphuric, acid, and the lest, then applied to the 
acid (lircssanin, Zcitscb. anal. Chem., 52, 54). 

11. On heating a solution which contains trivalent. arsenic and 
has been treated with hydrochloric acid, with absolutely bright 
Copper strips or copper wire, the copper becomes coated with an 
iron-grey metallic deposit, which, when it is abundant, separates in 
black scales. On healing the coated copper strips with ammonia 
solution, after removal of the free acid by washing, the. deposit 
separates from the copper ami subsides in spangles (Reinsch). It 
should be noted that these arc not pure arsenic, hut copper arsenide, 
CiijAsj. On heating the substance, previously dried or ignited in a 
current of air (whereby some arsenic trioxide escapes), in a current 
of hydrogen, an arsenic mirror is formed and relatively little arsenic 
escapes; alloys richer in copppr are left (R. Eresenius, Lippert). 
On heating the washed and dried copper foil in a glass tube, 
lustrous crystals of arsenic trioxide are obtained, and may be easily , 
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recognised by their characteristic form, especially when examined 
with a lens. 

Only after arsenic has been detected in the deposited alloy is the reaction 
really characteristic of arsenic, since antimony and other elements, e.g. 
selenium, are 1- similarly deposited under the same conditions upon copper, 
and a black film is also formed on the copper in the presence of suluhite ion. 
In order to identify antimony and distinguish it from tho other ions, 
Clarko ( Zeitsch. anal, ('hem., 39, 657) dissolves the deposit in hydrogel 
peroxide and sodium hydroxide solutions, and distils the solution after 
acidification with strong hydrochloric acid and addition of ferrous chloride 
(cf. end of 2). J. L. Howe and Paul S. Mertins ( Chem. Zentr., 1897, T., 78) 
recommend that the substance under examination should be boiled with 
thin copper foil in 16 per cent, hydrochloric acid for 15 minutes. Tho 
copper foil is then withdrawn, washed, dried, rolled up, and introduced 
into a sublimation tube, 5 cm. long, and not more than 0*5 cm. in diameter, 
which is then heated in an inclined position over a very small flame. If 
arsenic is present, a grey deposit will be formed on the copper, and this, 
when heated, will yield a sublimate of lustrous octahedra. Antimony also 
produces a deposit, although of a more violet colour, upon the copper, but 
the sublimate obtained on raising the temperature w ill not consist of lustrous 
octahedra. Organic substances do not interfere with the reaction, so that, 
e.g. animal organs may be tested directly for arsenic by boiling tho material 
with hydrochloric acid and copper, if a solution under examination 
contains nitric acid, chlorate, or free chlorine, it must first be evaporated to 
dryness with hydrochloric acid, since otherw ise the copper will be dissolved 
and no deposit obtained. 1 

12. If an acid or neutral solution of arsenic trioxide or of an arsenate 
is brought into contact with zinc, water, and dilute sulphuric acid or 
hydrochloric acid, there is -produced, in addition to kgdrogen, the 
extremely poisonous gas, hydrogen arsenide, AsHg. (The reaction 
must , therefore, be carried out with caution, and in a fume cupboard). 
The gaseous mixture burns with a pale blue flame.. Jf a cold porcelain 
dish is held against the flame, a dark spot of arsenic will be deposited 
upon it. When the gas is passed through a tube heated at one place, 
an arsenic mirror will be formed in the part of the tube, beyond the heated 
place. This reaction, described by Marsh, and also by Liebig, is 
suitable for the detection of minute quantities of arsenic. For this 
purpose the apparatus shown in Fig. 43, or a similar apparatus, 
is used. 2 Here a represents the gas generating flask, b a bulb which 

1 As an appendix to Reinsch’s method, attention may be drawn to Hager’s 

method, which depends upon the formation of spots upon brass foil (Pharm. 
Zentralhalle , 25, 205, 443, 461 (1884). ^ 

2 For details of other forma of Marsh’s apparatus, reference may be made to 
Sec. 205 : “ Detection of metallic poisons.” 
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retains water mechanically carried forward by the gas, and e, a tube 
filled with cotton-wool and pieces of calcium chloride 1 in which the 
gas is dried. This is connected with l and d by means of rubber 


I 



Kin. 43. 


tubing, which has been boiled with sodium hydroxide solution. The 
tube d, which is about 7 mm. in diameter (Fig. If), is composed of 
glass which is free from lead and ns free ns -possible from 
arsenic, and is difficult to fuse. For very accurate tests 
the tube should be drawn out as shown in Fig. 43. A 
quantity, not too small, of zinc, which must ho as pure F 10 * 
as possible, and at all events absolutely free from arsenic, 2 is 
placed in the. generating flask, and water is introduced through 

1 With regard to tho behaviour of different drying agents, see Lockemann 
( Zeitsch. atujevK Chem., 18, 425). This chemist recommends the uso of large 
(about 1 cm.) crystals of calcium chloride when it ia a question of very groat 
acouracy. 

2 Zinc, completely free from other metals, only liberates hydrogen slowly. 

If zinc containing copper (Ilefti, Dins. Zurich, 1907) or zinc coated with copper* 
(Lockemann, Zeitsch. ancje.w. Chew., 18, 416) is used, a regular evolution of gas 
is at once obtained. The copper plating of tho zinc is effected by shaking the 
granulated zinc with pure copper sulphate solution, decanting tho liquid and 
washing tho metal. The direct addition of a copper salt, (as recommended by 
Mai and Hurt, Zeitsch. anal, ('hem., 43, 557) may, according to Lockemann, 
lead to a slight loss of arsenic. The presence of iron in the zinc causes some of 
the arsenic to bo retained in the flask. The zinc must, therefore, be tested for 
iron before uso (Mai and Hurt., Lockpmann; see also Parsons and Stewart, 
Zeitsch. anal. Chew., 44, 259). On the other hand, according to the same 
authorities, the presence of iron in the acid solution to be tested for arsenio 
doos not have a disturbing influence {Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 47, 728, and 50, 597), « 
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the funnel, until its level reaches the lower end of the funnel tube, 
after which a mixture of 1 part of pure concentrated sulphuric 
acid and 3 parts of water is gradually added, so that a regular and 
moderate current of hydrogen is developed. As soon as one can be 
certain thabthe whole of the air has been expelled from the apparatus, 1 
the gas issuing from the tube d is lit (and before doing^fhis it is 
advisable to make use of a safety tube, or to wrap a cloth round the 
flask as a protection against injury in case of a possible oxplosiort). 
It is necessary in the first place to be absolutely certain that neither 
the zinc nor the sulphuric acid contains arsenic. For this purpose a 
porcelain basin is held horizontally in the flame, so that the latter 
is distributed over the surface. If the hydrogen contains arsenic, 
brown or blackish-brown spots of arsenic will be deposited on the 
porcelain. If this is not the case, and if greater accuracy is demanded 
of the test, the portion of the tube d shown in the illustration is 
heated to redness for some time, and a note taken whether a film of 
arsenic is deposited in the constricted portion of the tube. When it 
has been proved in this way that the hydrogen is pure, the liquid to 
be tested for arsenic is poured through the funnel, and the tube subse¬ 
quently rinsed with a little water. 2 It is particularly advisable to 
introduce at first only a small amount of the liquid under examination. 
Should a largo quantity of a liquid containing a considerable amount 
of arsenic ions have been introduced, it is possible for the evolution 
of gas to be increased to such an extent that the test cannot he 
continued. If the liquid poured into tin- flask contains an oxide or a 
salt of arsenic, there is soon liberated, together with the hydrogen, 
the extremely poisonous hydrogen arsenide, which immediately causes 
the previously colourless flame to appear of a bluish tint. At the 
same time a white smoke of arsenic trioxide rises from the flame, 
and will form a deposit on a cold surface. If now a porcelain dish 

The use of platino-hydrochloric acid, which was formerly frequently recom¬ 
mended for the “ activating ” of zinc, may also causo a loss of arsenic. On 
•this point, see also Harkins (Chem. Zentr., 1010,1., 1848), various statements in 
the Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 45, 767 and 768, and Chapman and Law, Zeitsch. anal. 
Chem., 50, 329. Struve ( Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 40, 761) recommends tho use of 
commercial zinc foil, and Carl Fischer (Arb. Kaiserl. Uesundheitsamt, 19, 672) 
that of zino rods. Kohn-Abrest recommends activated aluminium as a sub¬ 
stitute for zinc ( Zeitsch. and. Chem., 52, 332), whiL.t A. Hubert recommends tho 
use of sodium amalgam (Ibid., 399). 

1 The test is applied by collecting tho gas issuing from the tube in an 
inverted test-tube and applying a light. ^Jf the gas bums quietly and without a 
report it is free from air. 

1 Care must be taken when doing this that no nir is introduced into the 

flask. 
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is held against the flame, the arsenic will be deposited upon it in the 
form of spots. Similar spots are also produced by antimony 
(cf. Sec. 91, 12). With regard to their distinction from arsenic 
deposits, see Sec. 92, 8. 

If the tube d is stronyly heated at the, plane imli.caled in the illustra¬ 
tion, a b'drous arsenic, mirror is formed he yon d this place,, either in 
front of or in the constricted part of the tube. This mirror is darker 
tftan an antimony mirror, and may also be easily identified by the 
fact that it may readily be expelled without previous melting in the 
current of hydrogen, and that the escaping (unlit) gas will then have, 
to a pronounced extent, the characteristic odour of arsenic. The 
mirror usually consists of two distinct zones, one brownish and the 
other blue-black (different modifications of arsenic. Thomson, 
Zeitsch. anal. Chem ., 48, f>Ol). If the gas is burned while the mirror 
in the tube is heated, the flame will deposit spots of arsenic upon a 
porcelain basin, even when there is only a very weak current of gas. 

The presence of mercury compounds , especially mercuric chloride 
(Vitali, ('hem. Zenlralbt., 1905, 1., 709) and of fluorine ion (W. van 
Rijn, Ibid , 1908, I., 1087), prevent or interfere with the detection of 
arsenic, by means of Marsh's apparatus. 1 

Sulphites, if present, yield hydrogen sulphide in the test, and this 
reacts with the hydrogen arsenide in the red-hot tube to form arsenic 
sulphide, which separates, sulphur, and hydrogen. If the hydrogen 
arsenide is present in excess, a mirror of arsenic is also produced 
(Smith, Chew. Zentr., 1901, f., 279). 

As a rule arsenic sulphide, is not reduced in Marsh's test, and the 
presence of oxygenated or organic compounds of sulphur may, there¬ 
fore, prevent the detection of arsenic bv Marsh's test. In like manner 
the presence of nitric acid prevents the reaction (Vournasos). 

Arrhenal, (T( ; ;As()(()Na).>, and also cacodylic compounds, yield 
black rings in the reduction tube in Marsh’s apparatus. The latter 
compounds also produce white vapour with an odour of garlic when 
the gas is burned, but the former do not produce such vapours.. 
Platino-hydrochlorie acid prevents the formation of rings in the case 
of arrhenal (Vitali, Zcilsch. anal. Chem., 50, 599). 

1 Selenium compounds, whon present in any considerable quantity, yield a 
red deposit. In the presence of men* traces of solenium only a lustrous ring, 
which is difficult to distinguish from a slight arsonic deposit, is obtained. To 
test for solenium, if necessary, the original solution is saturated with hydrogen 
sulphido. On then heating the liqui^J the precipitated sulphur agglomerates 
and turns brown in the presence of selenium. Whon carefully sublimed, the 
precipitate leaves a black rosiduo, probably selenium sulphido (Mounior, Chem. 
Zentr., 191(5, 11., 1009, and 1917, II., 193). 
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13. On heating a mixture of dry sodium formate with an arsenic com¬ 
pound tb a temperature above 210°, the sodium formate is converted into 
oxalate, hydrogen and also hydrogen arsenide being formed in the process. 
The latter may be identified by one of the methods described in 12 or 14, 
or Sec. 92, 9 (Vournasos, Bcr., 43, 22(H). If the test is to be made by 
Marsh’s method, tho following procedure is, in our experience, suitable 
for the purpose: Tho sodium formate is heated until it begiir. to melt, 
and the dehydrated salt is powdered. A little sodium formate thus freshly 
dried is introduced into a piece of combustion tubing about 20 cm. lon^, 
which is fused together at one end, and then, but separated by a space, 
there is added a mixture of the substance under examination with at least 
5 parts of the freshly dried sodium formate. Finally, the tube, a portion 
of which must always be left clear, is closed by a cork through which is 
passed a Marsh's tube. The tube must be charged in such a way that it is 
at least half empty. This can be done by bending a piece of paper, so as to 
form a channel, placing the pure sodium formate and the mixture containing 
the substance under examination on the paper with a space between them, 
introducing the paper channel into the horizontal tube, turning the latter 
about 180" on its axis, and withdrawing the paper. On now heating the 
pure sodium formate, care being taken to prevent too much frothing, the 
liberated hydrogen (or the carbon dioxide produced when the substance is 
more strongly heated), expels the air from the tube. On then heating tho 
mixture under examination hydrogen arsenide is produced when arsenic 
is present, in the same way as in Marsh’s test, forming a mirror when the 
narrow tube is heated, and giving a flame which produces spots on cold 
surfaces, and also acts upon silver nitrate ot mercuric chloride, os described 
in 14, or in Sec. 92, 9. Sulphur compounds and nitrates do not interfere 
with the test. (Advantage over Marsh's method.) Antimony compounds 
are reduced by sodium format!', but no hydrogen antimomdo is liberated 
when the temperature does not exceed 800" ; if, therefore, the temperature 
is kept below 400" the formation of a mirror indicates the presence of 
arsenic (Voumasos). 

Naturally, a blank test must be made to ‘prove that the sodium formate 
used does not itself produce a mirror , and also does not (jive a tarry deposit. 

14. If hydrogen containing hydrogen arsenide is produced by any 
method (cf. 12 and 13), and the gas conducted into a solution of silver 
’nitrate, silver will separate , while, arsenious acid will remain in the 
solution. If tho, gas is brought into contact with filter paper im¬ 
pregnated with silver nitrate solution, a yellow stain (Gutzeit) is 
produced if the solution was concentrated, and a black one if it was 
dilute. 1 The test is made, e.g. by treating a granule of zinc with 
sulphuric acid in a test-tube, and introducing the substance under 
examination. A wad of cotton wool is put into the mouth of the 


1 For further details, see Sec. 92, 9 ( e ). 
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test-tube, and over it is placed the filter paper, which has been 
impregnated with the silver solution. Hydrogen phosphide, hydrogen 
antimonide, and hydrogen sulphide interfere with the reaction. With 
regard to the difference in the behaviour of arsenic and antimony, 
sec Sec. 92, 9. 1 * • 

15. On treating about 5 c.c. of fuming hydrochloric acid with a 
few drops of stannous chloride solution, and adding a few drops of 
(M solution of arsenic trioxide or an arsenite , reduction lakes place, and 
a brownish-black precipitate of arsenic is obtained (Bettendorf). 
(Antimony compounds are not reduced under the same conditions.) 
The reaction, which takes place slowly in the cold, but rapidly on 
heating,- is very sensitive, but is only obtained when excess of 
fuming hydrochloric acid is present. If the hydrochloric acid has too 
low a specific gravity, the precipitation is either incomplete or does 
not take place at all. (Only the arsenious ion present in concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid solution is reduced, not the arsenite ion, 
which is present in the solution diluted with water, cf Sec. 89, 2.) 
If frequent tests for arsenic are to be made by this method, it is 
convenient to have a solution of stannous chloride in highly con¬ 
centrated (38 per cent) hydrochloric acid ready for the purpose. 
Instead of using stannous chloride, the substance may also be heated 
in a test-tube with 20 to 40 mgrms. of tin and 10 to 12 drops of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid (Ferraro and Carrobio, Zeitsch. anal. 
Chem., 46, 477). Obviously it is still an essential condition that the 
liquid should contain strong hydrochloric acid. With regard to this 
reaction, see also Zatsch . anal. Chem., 36, 245 ; 39, 44, and especially 
55, 358, where, too. details are given as to the sensitiveness of the 
test. 

10. On treating a solution of arsenic trioxide or an arsenite with 
an equal or double volume of concentrated hydrochloric acid and some 
solid sodium hf/poplosphite, and heating the liquid to boiling point, 
a brownish-black precipitate, similar to that described in 15, 
separates when the quantity of arsenious ion is not too small. Iu 
the presence of a very small amount of arsenious ion. only a yellowish - 
brotvn to brown coloration of the liquid is obtained, even after heating 

1 Purin and oxypurin also cause black stains to appear in tho absence of 
arsenic (f)illing, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 53, 278). 

2 J j. W. Winkler has shown that oven m the presence of sulphates tho liquid 
can be heated without separation of stannous sulphido taking place (which other 
authorities have stated to occur) ( Zritsch . angew. Chem., 26, 143 ; Zeitsch. anal. 
Chem., 55, 80). Sulphuric, acid may no reducod to hydrogen sulphido, however, 
and the latter may interfere with tho reaction, e.g. in tho presence of bismuth 
(Peters, Handb. anal. Praris, II., 62). 
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it for a long time. The addition of a small crystal of potassium iodide 
materially increases the sensitiveness of the reaction, hut cannot be 
used in the presence of substances which give precipitates with 
potassium iodide, or liberate iodine from that salt (Loof, Thiele). 1 

17. If aisenites, arsenic trioxide, or arsenic trisulphide are fused 
with a mixture of 3 parts of dry sodium carbonate and 1 part of 
potassium cyanide, the whole of the arsenic is reduced, and also the 
cation present in the arsemte, when it is reducible, while the oxygon 
converts part of the potassium cyanide into cyanute. Potassium 
thiocyanate is formed in the reduction of arsenic trisulphide. Whilst 
the whole of the arsenic, is volatilised during the. reduction of arsenic 
trioxide and sulphide, and is obtained as a mirror when the reduction 
is carried out in a suitable apparatus, arsenites only yield a mirror 
when their cation is either not reduced at all, or is reduced to a metal 
arsenide, which, when heated, loses part or all of its arsenic. This 
method of reducing arsenic compounds with potassium cyanide, 
devised by R. Fresenius and I,, von Balm, may be especially recom¬ 
mended for its simplicity, the certainty with which it will detect 
very minute quantities of arsenic, and the cleanliness with which it 
can bo applied. It is especially suitable for the direct preparation 
of arsenic from arsenic sulphide, for which par pose it imiptcstionably 
excels all other methods in simplicity and accuracy. 

The process is preferably carried out in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide, so as to prevent the oxidation of arsenic, when present in 
only small amount, by the atmospheric oxygon. Since ordinary 
glass at the present time almost invariably contains arsenic, and 
may thus, when brought into contact with a mixture of potassium 
cyanide and sodium carbonate in a state of fusion, cause a mirror 
to be formed, even when arsenic is absent from the mixture, 2 its 
use must be avoided. For this reason the original apparatus of 
R. Fresenius and L. von Babo should be modified as represented in 
Fig. 45. 

. Here ab represents a Kipp’s apparatus charged with pieces of 

1 Tho reaction described by R. I). Staddon for the detection of very small 
amounts of arsenic, like thoso given in If, and 111, is also based upon a reduction 
of the compound to elementary arsenic. On adding to the solution under 
examination 0 5 to 2 grms. of commercial sodium hydrosulphite, Na 2 N 2 0 4 
{cf. footnote to heading of Sec 102), a finely pulverulent metallic precipitate 
is obtained. A ntimony < impounds behave m tile same way. Arsenic is soluble, 
whilst antimony is insoluble, in sodium hypochlorite solution. See, however, 
Sec. 02. 8, footnote [(than. Xnilr., 1012, 11., 1885.) 

r CJ. W. Fresenius, “ Arsenic in glass as a source of error in the detection of 
arsenic ” ( Zeitsch . anal. Vhem., 22, 307). 
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marble and pure dilute hydrochloric acid for the evolution of carbon 
dioxide, c a washing flask, which contains pure concentrated sulphuric 
acid to dry the carbon dioxide, and d is a tube of lead-free glass of 



Fra. 45. 


high fusing point. Fig. dti represents this tube one half of its 
natural size. The tube must be of such a width that the porcelain 



Fm. 4is. 


boat, intended to receive the mixture to bo heated (and shown in 
its actual size in Fig. 47) can just bo introduced into it. 

When the apparatus has been prepared and is filled with carbon 
dioxide, the arsenic compound to be 


reduced (which must be absolutely 
dry) is ground up with 12 parts of a 
mixture (entirely free from arsenic) 



of 3 parts of sodium carbonate Fm. 47. 

and 1 part of potassium cyanide, 

the powder placed in the porcelain boat, and the latter intro¬ 
duced into the reduction tube in the position shown in Fig. 48. 


The tube is then connected with the washing flask, a moderate 
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current of carbon dioxide admitted by turning the tap e. (Pig. 45), 
and the mixture carefully dried by gently heating the bout and the 
whole length of the tube by means of a lamp. When all condensed 
water has been expelled from the tube, the speed of the current of 
gas is rcduoctl so that the individual bubbles pass through the 
sulphuric acid at intervals of about a second, and the wider portion 
of the tube is heated to redness at the point where it begins to con¬ 
tract, by means of the burner J. When this temperature is reachnd 
the boat is heated by means of the burner </, moderately at first, to 
prevent spurting of the fused mass, and then more strongly, until the 
whole of the arsenic has been expelled. Should an arsenic deposit 
form in the wider portion of the tube, this, too, should be heated 
progressively up to the narrow portion. Practically the whole of the 
arsenic will then be found as a metallic mirror (Pig. 48) beyond the 
portion of the tube which is still continuously heated by the burner/, 
whilst a small fraction of it escapes from the point of the tube and 
produces an odour of garlic in the air. Finally, the point of the 



Fig. 48. 


tube may be fused together and the mirror carefully volatilised by 
heating the point of the tube, so that the arsenic is deposited nearer 
to the wider portion, whereby it acquires a particularly fine and 
distinctive metallic appearance. In this way a perceptible mirror 
may be obtained from as little as lt l „, mgrni. of arsenious anhydride. 1 
Antimony sulphide, or other antimony compounds, do not give a 
metallic mirror when treated in this way. But the current of carbon 
dioxide must not be replaced by a current of hydrogen if the formation 
of antimony mirrors is to be avoided. 

18. If arsenic trioxide or an arsenic compound is exposed to the 
inner blowpipe Jlame on charcoal, the characteristic odour, recalling 
that of garlic, which has been frequently mentioned, will be. diffused ; 
this odour is produced by the yellow modification of arsenic, and 
enables very minute traces thereof to he detected. 

19. A biological method of detecting very small amounts of 
arsenic has been described by Uosio (Zeilsch. anal. C'hem., 39, 479); 
P. Abba (Ibid.,) ; Abel and Buttcnberg (Ibid., 41, 137); Morpurgo 

1 CJ. W. Fresenius : “ Tho correct method of applying the Fresenius-Babo 
teat for arsenic, and its sensitiveness ” (Zeitsch. anal, (them., 20, 531). 
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and Brunner (Chem. Zenlr., 1898, II., 505). It is based upon the 
fact that certain mould-fungi. , when grown on culture media con¬ 
taining arsenic, produce gates (probably mixtures of arsines and 
hydrogen arsenide), which may be recognised by their garlic-like odour. 
(The method is also applicable to atoxyl. B. Galli-Vaierio, Zeitsch. 
anal. Chem., 51, 153.) The substance is either introduced in the 
form of u small strip (carpet, etc.) into a hole made in the middle of a 
slice of potato (Abba), or is mixed in the form of a powder or solution 
with ground-up potato (Gosio) or bread-crumbs (Abel and Buttenbcrg), 
then sterilised, inoculated with Periictiliiiin breeicmile, kept for 24 to 
72 hours in an incubating oven, and its odour then tested. The 
presence of antiseptic agents such as mercuric chloride, etc., and also 
of free acids, prevents the reaction. Acid liquids must, therefore, be 
neutralised. Antimony, phosphorus, and bismuth compounds do 
not yield odorous gases when treated in this way, but selenium com¬ 
pounds yield gases with an odour recalling that of mercaptan, and 
tellurium compounds gases with a garlic-liko odour (Maasen, 
Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 43, 136). 1 

20. With regard to the microchemical detection of trivalent arsenic, 
sec Ilaushofer, Mihoskopischc Reaktionen, p. 15; Behrens-Kley, 
Mikroskopischc Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 134; Emich, Zeitsch. anal. 
Chem., 32, 167; Justus, Ibid., 46, 478; Schoorl, Ibid., 47, 370, 381 ; 
Sjollema, Ibid., 726; Doughs, Ibid., 48, 395 ; Nicuwlands, Ibid., 50, 
598 ; Hartwich and Toggenburg, Chem. Zenlr., 1909, I., 5S0. 

Sue. 90. 

(/3) Pentavalent Arsenic. 

1. Arscnio pentoxide, As 2 () 5 (arsenic anhydride), is a colourless or 
white, vitreous, fusible mass, which dissolves slowly in cold and 
rapidly in hot water, and when strongly ignited is decomposed into 
oxygen and arsenic trioxide. On allowing the solution to stand at a 
somewhat low temperature, it yields arsenic acid (ortho-arsenic acid), 
containing water of crystallisation, 2H 3 As0 4 -(-H ; ,0, in colourless 
crystals, which deliquesce in moist air, and lose their water of 
crystallisation at 100°. At 180° pyro-arsenic acid, II 4 As.,0 7 , is ob¬ 
tained ; at 206° meta-arsenic acid, HAsO a ; whilst arsenic pentoxide 
is produced near the ignition temperature. All the arsenic acids 

1 for details of other lower organise having a similar action, see Zeitsch, anal. 
Chem., 43, 667; for the detection of arsenic normally present in the organs of 
the body, see Ibid., 44, 724; further, W. Seholtz, Ibid,, 46, 666; Pool, Chem. 
Zenlr., 1912, II., 1744 ; Ifuss, Ibid., 1914,1., SOI; Klason, Ibid., 1914, II., 1247. 

23 
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dissolvejn water, forming ortho-arsenic acid. The arsenic acids and 
arsenic pentoxide are poisonous. 

2. The arsenates correspond to the acids in composition. Hence 
they arc known as arsenates (ortho-arsenates), pyro-arsenalcs, and 
meta-arsevates. The ortho-arsenates are either neutral, or mono¬ 
acid or di-acid salts. The alkali arsenates and dihydrogen prsenates 
(di-acid salts) of the alkaline earth metals are soluble in water, and 
nearly all the other arsenates dissolve in hydrochloric or nitric acid. 
The anhydrous arsenates of non-volatile metals are not decomposed 
on ignition. 

A solution of arsenic pentoxide or of an arsenate in hydrochloric 
acid may be boiled for a long time without arsenic trichloride 
volatilising, if it does not contain too much hydrochloric acid. Only 
when the residue consists of about equal parts of hydrochloric acid 
of sp. gr. 112 and of water do traces of arsenic trichloride escape 
with the hydrogen chloride. When a solution containing penhwalenl 
arsenic is repeatedly distilled with concentrated hydrochloric acid and 
ferrous chloride [or cuprous chloride or potassium iodide or bromide), 
the whole of the, arsen ic is obtained as trichloride (together with iodine 
or bromine, as the case may he) in the distillate. (Distinction from 
antimony and tin compounds.) (Emil Fischer, Liebig's Ann., 208, 
182 ; Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 21, 2(i(i; Gooch and Hodge, Zeitsch. miorg. 
Chem., 6, 268; Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 34, 90; Gooch and Phelps, 
Zeitsch. anorrj. Chem., 7, 127.') 

3. Hydrogen sulphide does not precipitate the ions ot pcntavalent 
arsenic from alkaline and neutral solutions, and at first produces no 
precipitate in the cold in moderate acid solutions. After the solutions 
have stood for some time some separation of colloidal arsenic penta- 
sulphide and sulphur takes place, and there is a partial reduction of 
the arsenate ion to the trivalent arsenic ion, which is followed by the 
precipitation of yellow arsenic pentasulphide and arsenic trisulphule. 
This process continues uninterruptedly until finally the whole of the 
‘arsenic has been precipitated (Brauner and Tomicek, Thiele). Hydrogen 

1 Friedheim and Miehaelis ( Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 39, 708) recommend distilla¬ 
tion with methyl alcohol in a current of hydrogen chloride for cases where it is 
desired that the residue should not contain any foreign matters derived from tho 
reducing agents. These chemists have given thib method as being especially 
suitable for tho separation of arsenic ion from vanadium and molybdenum ions. 
Friedheim, Decker, and Diem give tho preference to potassium iodide and hydro¬ 
chloric acid as reagent [Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 44, 878). Jannasch and Seidel 
use hydrazine salts in the presence of potassium bromide f Her., 43, 1218) for 
this purpose, whilst, according to Elder, hydrazine, bromide is preferable (Zeitsch. 
anal. Chem., 60, 003). Of. also Billetcr, Ibid., 54, 100. 
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sulphide, speedily precipitates arsenic pentasulphide from strongly 
(hydrochloric) acid solutions (containing at least 2 parts of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric, acid of sp. gr. 1’12 to 1 part of water). (Fr. 
Neher.) • 

If hydrogen sulphide is conducted into a moderately acid arsenate 
solution heated to about 70°, arsenic pentasulphide is invariably 
obtained when the hydrogen sulphide is in large excess ; otherwise 
% mixture of arsenic penhtsutphidc, arsenic trisulphide., and sulphur. 
On adding sulphur dioxide or sodium sulphite and hydrochloric acid 
to a solution of arsenic acid or an arsenate, reduction of the penta- 
valent to trivalent arsenic takes place (most rapidly on heating the 
liquid), whilst, sulphate ion is simultaneously formed. On then 
adding hydrogen sulphide, the whole of the arsenic is immediately 
precipitated as arsenic, trisulphide. 

At.oxyl, which contains pcntavalent arsenic in complex combina¬ 
tion, NJIo (jH 4 .AsO.OH.ONa-) 1ILO, does not give any precipitate 
with hydrogen sulphide. 

The precipitates produced by hydrogen sulphide in solutions of 
pcntavalent arsenic behave towards alkalis, alkali sulphides, and 
acids, on fusion with sodium nitrate and carbonate, and when heated 
with ammonium nitrate and chloride, in the same way as those 
obtained from solutions of trivalent arsenic. 

A mmonium thioacetnte behaves towards hydrochloric acid solutions 
of arsenates in the same way as towards arsenite. solutions (i.e. it 
produces a turbidity in the cold, and immediate and complete 
precipitation of arsenic trisulphide 011 heating the liquid). 

Sodium thiosulphate completely precipitates ions of pcntavalent 
arsenic as sulphide from acid solutions (although somewhat less 
readily than those of trivalent arsenic). 

4. Ammonium sulphide, added to neutral and alkaline solutions 
of arsenates, causes t.h e formation of sulplio-arsenate, which remains 
in solution, e.g. Nu; 1 AsO, 1 --|-4(N.II. 1 ).,i3 -) 41LO-:Na 3 AsS 4 -|- 8 NH 40 H. > 
On adding acid this anion is decomposed, and arsenic pentasulphide 
(not a mixture of arsenic trisulphide and sulphur) is precipitated. 
The precipitation takes place more rapidly from cold moderately 
acid solutions than that produced by hydrogen sulphide. It is 
promoted by heat. 

5. Silver nitrate produces in solutions of arsenic acid and alkali 
arsenates a very characteristic Reddish-brown precipitate of silver 
arsenate, Ag 3 As0 4 , which is readily soluble in dilute nitric acid and 
ammonia solution, and is also dissolved to some extent by ammonium 
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nitrate solution. 1 ]{, therefore, the precipitate is dissolved in a little 
nitric acid, and a little dilute ammonia solution poured on to the 
solution, the precipitate separates at the zone of contact of the liquids, 
and forms a rinlj. The addition of a litt le sodium nitrate increases 
the sensitiveness of this reaction. If, however, a little of the 
precipitate is dissolved in a very large amount of hydrochloric acid, 
the precipitate frequently will not he formed again on neutralising 
the liquid with ammonia, owing to the solvent action of the ainmoniunt 
nitrate. An ammoniacal solution of silver arsenate does not givo a 
deposit of metallic silver when boiled. (Distinction of arsenate ion 
from arsenite ion.) 

6 . Cupric sulphate does not produce a precipitate in an aqueous 
solution of arsenic. On the addition of an alkali hydroxide a bluish- 
green precipitate of cupric arsenate is formed. When more potassium 
or sodium hydroxide is added this precipitate becomes pale blue 
without dissolving. When the liquid is boiled cuprous oxide is not 
precipitated. (Distinction of arsenate ion from arsenite ion.) 
(Atoxyl solutions give a crystalline green precipitate with cupric 
sulphate solution ; it is soluble in acids and ammonia solution.) 

7. On heating a dilute solution of arsenic acid (or an arsenate), 
which has been treated with a little hydrochloric acid, with metallic 
copper, the latter remains quite bright (Wertlior, Kcinscli); if, 
however, the solution is treated with twice its volume of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and then heated, the copper becomes coated with a 
grey deposit in the same way as in the case of trivalent arsenic. 
Under these conditions the reaction is as sensitive as when arsenite 
ion is present (Reinsch). Atoxyl also gives the reaction, although 
slowly (Gadamer). 

8 . On adding a solution of arsenic acid or of an arsenate, soluble 
in water, to a clear mixture of magnesium chloride (or mugnesiitm 
sulphate), ammonium chloride, and not too little ammonia solution 
(magnesia mixture), a crystalline, precipitate of ammonium magnesium 
arsenate, MgNH 4 As0 4 +6H»0, is obtained immediately with con¬ 
centrated solutions, after some time with dilute, and after a long time 
with very dilute solutions. On dissolving a little of the precipitate 
in a drop of nitric acid in a clock glass, adding a little silver nitrate 
solution, and stirring the liquid with a glass rod which has been 
dipped in ammonia solution, a brownish-red precipitate of silver 
arsenate will be obtained. Wheri’ hydrogen sulphide is conducted 

1 Atoxyl gives with silver nitrate a white precipitate, which ia soluble in 
nitric acid and ammonia solution (Gadamer, Ztilsch. anal. Chim., 47, 332). 
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into a hot solution of ammonium magnesium arsenate in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, a yellow precipitate is obtained. (Distinction of 
ammonium magnesium arsenate from the corresponding phosphate,) 

9. On adding a small quantity 1 of a solution of arsenic acid or of 
an arsenate to a few c.c. of a solution of ammonium molybdate in 
nitric rcid, no precipitate is formed in the cold, even after the liquid 
has been allowed to stand for a long time. If, however, the liquid is 
heated, preferably not much above 70°, a bright yellow 2 precipitate of 
ammonium arsemmohjbdale separates ; under the microscope this is 
seen to consist of stellar groups of needles. Ammonium arseno- 
molybdate is soluble in ammonia solution. Un adding to the result¬ 
ing colourless solution the magnesia mixture mentioned in 8, the 
reaction there described is obtained. 

10. ( 'ompounds of pcutavalent arsenic behave in the same 
manner as those of trivalcnt arsenic towards stannous chloride in the 
presence of fuming hydrochloric acid, :{ sodium hypo phosphite, and 
hydrochloric acid, zinc in the presence of sulphuric acid, 4 and 
potassium cyanide, and also before the blowpipe. When arsenic is 
reduced in a platinum basin by means of zinc, the platinum is not 
stained black. (Distinction from antimony.) 

11. With regard to the microchemical detection of pentavalent 
arsenic, sec Jiaushofer, Mikroskopische Hcaklionen, p. 15; Behrcns- 
Kley, Mikrochcmische Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 131; Deniges, Zeitsch. 
anal, ('hem., 53, 405. 

Sec. 01. 

(c) Antimony, Sb. 120 2. 

1. Antimony is trivalcnt- and pentacalent, and tetravalent com¬ 
pounds are also known. Metallic antimony is bluish-white, lustrous, 
hard, brittle, melts at 030°, and is volatile at a very high temperature 
(boiling point 1300' ). Its specific gravity is G’5 to G'7. Nitric acid 
oxidises antimony, the dilute acid converting it almost quantitatively 
into trioxide, whilst by increasing the concentration, a correspond¬ 
ingly larger amount of pentoxidc (antimonie anhydride) is formed, 

1 An excess of arsenate solution must bo avoided, since the yellow pro- 
cipitato is soluble in alkali arsenate solution. 

2 A whito or only faintly yellow prccipitato, which is formed if the liquid is 
heated too strongly and consists of precipitated molybdio acid, is obviously no 
proof of the presence of arsenate ion. 

3 In the ease of arsenates, Bottandorfs reaction takes place more slowly, 
especially when it is a question of only small amounts of arsenate. Atoxyl does 
not givo Bettendorf’s reaction ((Warner). 

* Atoxyl also yields hydrogen arsenide (Gadaraer). 
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and boiling concentrated acid oxidises it almost completely to 
pentoxide. The product of neither of those oxidation stages is 
absolutely insoluble in nitric acid. Hence the acid filtrates from 
the precipitates invariably contain traces of antimony. Antimony 
is readily soluble in nitric acid in the presence of tartaric acid. 
Hydrochloric acid, even when boiling, docs not attack antimony 
when air is excluded. Aqua reijia dissolves it readily. The solution 
will contain trichloride, ShCI 3 , or pentaohloride, SbCI 5 , according to' 
the duration of the action and the concentration. According to 
Henz ( Zcilsch. anory. Client., 37, 1; Zeitneli. anal. Chem.. 46, 593), 
hydrochloric acid to which bromine has been added is a still more 
suitable solvent for antimony. 

2. Antimony trioxide (antimonous oxide), Sb 2 0 3 or Sb i<) 6 , occurs 
either as white, lustrous, acicular crystals, or as a white powder, 
according to the method of preparation. It melts at a low ignition 
temperature in the absence of air. and volatilises without decom¬ 
position at a higher temperature. It is insoluble in water, is readily 
soluble in hydrochloric and tartaric acids, and only very sparingly 
soluble in nitric acid. On boiling it with hydrochloric acid (free 
from chlorine) and potassium iodide (free from iodate) no separation 
of iodine takes place (Bunsen). When fused with potassium cyanide, 
antimony trioxide is readily reduced. 

The hydroxide x of trivalent antimony are white ; they possess 
both a slightly acid and slightly basic character, corresponding to 
antimonous ion, Sb"', antimonyl ion, SbO', and antimonitc ion, 
SbO'g. They gradually change, even under water, owing to the 
liberation of water, into antimony trioxide. 

3. Antimony yenloxide (antimonic anhydride), Sb 2 0 5 , is pale 
yellow. Three acids correspond to it, viz. orthoantimonic acid, 
H 3 Sb0 4 , pyroantimonic acid, H 4 Sb,,0 7 , and meta-antimonic acid, 
HSb0 3 . These acids are white. Antimony pentoxide, as also the 
antimonic acids, redden moist litmus paper; they are scarcely 
soluble in water, and almost insoluble in nitric acid, but dissolve 
fairly readily in hot concentrated hydrochloric acid to form a solution, 
which contains antimony pentachloride, SbClj, and becomes turbid 
on the addition of water. On boiling antimony pentoxide with 
hydrochloric acid and potassium iodide there is a separation of 
iodine, which, in the presence of hydriodie acid, dissolves to form a 
brown solution (Bunsen). When ignited antimony pentoxide loses 
oxygen and is converted into infusible antimony tetroxide, Sb 3 0 4 . 
Of the salts of ortho-, pyro- and meta-antimonic acids, only the 
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potassium salts are soluble in water; the corresponding antirnonic 
acids are precipitated from these solutions by acids. Sodium 
chloride precipitates disodium dihydrogen pyroantinionate from a 
solution of dipotassium dihydrogen pyroantimonatfl, Na 2 H 2 Sb 2 07 . 
(Sec. 29, 3). 

4. The salts of trivalent antimony (antimonous salts) with volatile 
acids are decomposed on ignition, whilst the haloid salts volatilise 
readily and without decomposition. The soluble neutral antimonous 
salts redden litmus in consequence of hydrolysis ; when treated with a 
large amount of water they yield insoluble basic salts and acid 
solutions containing antimonous ion. Thus water, when added in 
large proportion to a solution of antimony trichloride in hydrochloric 
acid, precipitates a voluminous white precipitate of basic antimonous 
oxychloride (powder of algaroth), 2 (Sb()Cl),Sb 2 03 , which becomes 
heavy and crystalline after some time. Tartaric acid readily dis¬ 
solves the precipitate; hence it prevents the precipitation if added 
prior to the addition of water. This behaviour distinguishes 
antimonous oxychloride, SbOCl, from bismuthyl salts formed under 
the same conditions. Some of the basic salts contain the mono¬ 
valent cation, antimonyl, Sl>0*. Tartar emetic, C^I^OgKfSbO), 
and many other antimony compounds are doubtless to be regarded 
as simple basic salts, but they might also be considered to be com¬ 
pounds with complex anions containing antimony. The addition 
of a little hydrochloric acid to solutions of tartar emetic and analogous 
compounds produces a white precipitate of antimonous oxychloride, 
which dissolves on the addition of more hydrochloric acid, 

0 4 H t () fl K(SbO) 1 -HCl—C 4 U 5 O 0 K | SbOCl 

5. Hydrogen sulphide precipitates antimony incompletely from 
neutral solutions of trivalent antimony, and not at all, or at all events not 
completely , from alkaline solutions, but from acid solutions, if the 
quantity of free acid (mineral acid) is not too great, it precipitates it 
quantitatively as amorphous oranye-red antimony sulphide, Sb 2 S 3 - 
The precipitate is readily dissolved by potassium or sodium hydroxide 
solution, and by solutions of alkali sulphides , especially when they 
contain polysulphides, but is only slightly soluble in ammonia solu¬ 
tion (distinction from antimony pentasulphide), and, when free from 
antimony pentasulphide, practically insoluble in ammonium hydrogen 
carbonate solution. . It is insoluble in cold dilute acids, and also in 
alkali hydrogen sulphite solutiqfis. Concentrated hydrochloric acid of 
sp. gr. 118 dissolves it, even in the cold, with the evolution of hydrogen 
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sulphidp, whilst it is soluble even in hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 112 
when heated. 

When heated in the absence of air (e.g. in a current of carbon 
dioxide) or evcft beneath a liquid, the orange-red antimony Bisulphide 
is converted into black trisulphide. In the presence of air the 
precipitate is converted into a mixture of antimony tetrotfde with 
antimony sulphide (trisulphide or pentasulphide). On boiling a 
solution of antimony trisulphide in potassium hydroxide or sulphide 
solution with bismuthous oxide, bismuth sulphide is formed, while 
antimonite ion remains in solution; if the alkaline solution is 
boiled with cupric oxide, cuprous sulphide will be produced, and the 
alkaline solution will then contain pyroantimonate ion. By igniting 
antimony sulphide with sodium nitrate, sodium sulphate and sodium 
pyroantimonate are obtained. When heated in a current of 
chlorine or ignited with a mixture of 5 parts of ammonium chloride and 
1 part of ammonium nitrate, antimony sulphide volatilises completely, 
being decomposed in the process. If the latter operation is carried 
out in a tube fused together at the bottom, or in a current of air, the 
antimony will be found as trichloride in the sublimate. On fusing 
antimony sulphide with potassium cyanide, elementary antimony 
and potassium thiocyanate will be obtained. If the operation is 
carried out in a small tube, (lie lower part of which has been 
blown into a bulb, or in a current of carbon dioxide [cf. Sec, 89, 
17), no sublimate of antimony will be obtained. If, however, the 
antimony sulphide is mixed with sodium carbonate or with 
sodium carbonate anil potassium cyanide, and heated in a current 
of hydrogen ( cf. Sec. 89, end of 17), an antimony mirror will be 
formed in the tube immediately beyond the place where the mixture 
was placed. 

Hydrogen sulphide precipitates antimony pentasulphide, SS 2 S 5 , 
mixed with antimony trisulphide and sulphur, from a solution of 
antimony pentoxide. The precipitate dissolves readily in a hot 
solution of sodium hydroxide or ammonia, very sparingly in cold 
ammonium hydrogen carbonate solution, and readily in boiling 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, with the evolution of hydrogen 
sulphide and separation of sulphur. 

6 . Ammonium sulphide produces an orange-red precipitate of 
antimony trisulphide in solutions containing trivalent antimony. 
The precipitate dissolves readily*'in excess of the precipitant, 
especially when the latter contains plysulphidc. Acids precipitate 
antimony pentasulphide (Sb.,S 5 ) from this (pulysulphidc) solution. 
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Its orange colour, however, usually appears paler under these con¬ 
ditions, owing to the presence of admixed sulphur. 

7. H'odium thiosulphate precipitates antimony sulphide or, under 
suitable conditions, red “ antimony vermilion,” f»b 2 S 2 0, i.e. a 
mixture of Sb 2 S 3 , with varying small quantities of Sb 2 0 3 . This 
may be very readily obtained by treating a solution of sodium thio¬ 
sulphate with an aqueous solution of sulphur dioxide (whereby the 
solution becomes yellow), adding a small quantity of a solution 
containing trivalent antimony, and heating the liquid to boiling 
point. The liquid first becomes turbid owing to the separation of 
sulphur, and the antimony is then precipitated as red antimony 
vermilion. 

8. Potassium hydroxide, and also sodium hydroxide, ammonia, 
sodium carbonate, or ammonium carbonate, produce a voluminous 
white precipitate of antimony hydroxide in solutions of antimony 
trichloride or of simple antimony salts, but less completely and only 
after some time in solutions of tartar emetic or analogous compounds ; 
this precipitate, in accordance with its slightly acid character, 
dissolves fairly readily in excess of potassium or sodium hydroxide 
solution, but is practically insoluble in ammonia solution, and only 
dissolves in sodium carbonate solution when heated. 

9. Metallic zinc and, in similar manner, metallic tin (distinction 
from tin (l’ieszczck)) or magnesium, precipitate elementary antimony 
as a black powder from all solutions of antimony salts, if they contain 
no free nitric acid. If a few drops of a solution of an antimony salt 
containing a little free hydrochloric acid are placed in a platinum 
basin (or the inside of a platinum crucible lid), and a small fragment 
of zinc or tin introduced into the solution, antimony separates, while 
hydrogen containing hydrogen antimonide is evolved. The part of 
the platinum coiercil by the liquid becomes brown or black, even in the 
case of very dilute solutions. This reaction is as sensitive as it is 
characteristic. The deposited antimony dissolves in hydrochloric 
acid of sp. gr. 112, speedily even in the cold when the stain is very* 
slight, but slowly and only after heating when it is pronounced; on 
heating the deposit with nitric acid containing a little tartaric acid 
it dissolves immediately. 

10. On heating a solution of an antimony salt containing a little 

hydrochloric acid with bright iron, e.g. a small iron rod, the whole of 
the antimony soon separates inihe form of heavy black flakes. (Dis¬ 
tinction from tin.) f 

On treating (in Rcinsch’s test) a solution containing antimony 
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ions with sufficient hydrochloric acid to give a solution containing 
about "16 per cent, of that acid, and boiling the liquid with thin 
strips of bright copper foil, the antimony is precipitated on the 
copper in thg, form of a violet deposit. When the copper strip 
is washed, dried, rolled up, and heated in a glass tube, a (non- 
crystalline) sublimate is obtained, although only after strong heating. 
The precipitation also takes place in the presence of organic sub¬ 
stances (IIowc and Mertins, Chem. Znitr., 18117,1., 78). 

11. On treating a solution of triralcnt antimony in potassium or 
sodium hydroxide solution (obtained by precipitation with alkali 
hydroxide and dissolving the precipitate in excess of the reagent) 
with sheer nitrate, there is produced, in addition to a greyish-brown 
precipitate of silver oxide, a deep black precipitate which was 
formerly considered to be silver suboxide. On then adding ammonia 
solution in excess, the silver oxide dissolves, whilst the. black pre¬ 
cipitate remains undissolved (11. Rose). According to the investiga¬ 
tions of I’illitz, this precipitate is a mixture of antimony and silver in 
variable proportions, and possibly also contains a chemical compound 
of the two metals. This extremely sensitive reaction affords a 
particularly good means of detecting trivalent antimony in the 
presence of pentavalent antimony. 

12. If a solution containing antimony ions is introduced into a 
flask in which hydrogen is being evolved from pure zinc and dilute 
sulphuric acid, the zinc, in addition to causing the evolution of 
hydrogen, also effects a reduction of the antimony compound. 
Antimony thus separates in metallic form (see 11), but at the moment of 
separation part of it also combines with the hydrogen to form 
gaseous hydroyen unlimonide, SbH 3 . If this operation is carried out 
in the apparatus used for .Marsh s test for arsenic (Sec. 89, 12), and a 
light applied to the hydrogen issuing from the fine jet., 1 after all 
atmospheric air iias been expelled, the flame will appear bluish-green, 
owing to the antimony which is liberated in the decomposition of the 
hydrogen antimonide, and burns in the flame ; this produces a white 
smoke of antimony trioxidc, which is readily deposited on a cold surface, 
and is not dissolved by water. But if a cold substance, preferably a 
•porcelain dish, is held in the flame, metallic antimony in an extremely 
fine state, of division is deposited upon it as a deep black, almost lustreless 
spot. On heating to redness the middle of tire glass tube through 
which the gas is passing the bl%ish-green colour of the flame 

1 The colour of the flame appears partVuiarly distinct and pure whoa the 
' gas issues from a platinum jet. 
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diminishes, and, at the same time, a silvery lustrous metallic mirror 
of antimony is produced on both sides of the heated part of the glass 
tube. 

Since compounds of arsenic produce similar stains, or a mirror 
under the same conditions (rf. Sec. 39, 12), it is necessary to apply 
further tes*s to them, before it can be stated with certainty whether 
they consist of antimony or contain it. A mirror containing antimony 
nu fy be identified by the fact that it only volatilises at a fairly high 
temperature on heating the tube through which hydrogen is still 
passing, that the hydrogen issuing from the tube has no odour of 
garlic, that when lighted it only deposits spots upon porcelain when 
the current of gas is strong, and that the mirror before volatilising 
melts into small lustrous globules, which are distinctly perceptible 
with the aid ul a lens. With regard to the further dilfereutiation of 
spots and mirrors of arsenic and antimony, see Sec. 92, 3. 

The presence of mercury compounds, especially mercuric chloride, 
and also of sulphites, has an effect upon the detection of antimony 
by means of Marsh's apparatus analogous to their client upon the 
detection of arsenic, (cf. Hoc, 89, 12). 

The behaviour of hydrogen containing hydrogen antimonide 
towards a solution of silver nitrate or mercuric chloride and towards 
solid potassium hydroxide will be described in Sec. 92, 9. 

13. On lieatiny an alkaline solution conlainimj antimony ions 
(obtained by the use of excess of potassium or sodium hydroxide 
solution) with aluminium, zinc, or a little maipiesium, hydrogen will 
be liberated and the whole of the antimony precipitated. Hydrogen 
antimonide is not liberated in the process. (Distinction from 
arsenite ion, which, when treated in the same way, yields hydrogen 
arsenide, llagor, Gatehouse. 1 ) The test does not distinguish 
antimony from arsenate ion. See. 92, 9 (d). 

14. When a mixture of a solid antimony compound with sodium 
carbonate or, better, with sodium carbonate and potassium cyanide., 
or with sodium formate is exposed to the inner blowpipe flame in a 
hollow on charcoal, round brittle, particles of metallic antimony are 
obtained, and may be readily identified by the characteristic pheno¬ 
mena which they show on oxidation. For example, if metallic 
antimony is boated on charcoal before the blowpipe, it produces a 
dense white smoke of antimony trioxide, which forms a deposit on 
the charcoal; this phenomenon ^continues for some time after 

1 For a further reaction of untinn/y, depending on its reduction to metal, 
see Soc. 80, 10, foutiioto. 
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the substance has been withdrawn from the flame ; it is especially 
prondunccd when a current of air is directed on to the substance by 
means of the blowpipe. If, however, the air is checked, so that the 
smoke rises vertically, the metallic granule will be surrounded by a 
network of pointed, lustrous crystals of antimony oxide. 

15. On introducing antimony compounds into the upp:r reducing 
urea of the gas flame (p. 82), a gicenish-fiwn colour is imparted to 
the flame, but no odour is diffused; the reduced deposit is bldek, 
and either dull or lustrous, whilst the oxide deposit is white. When 
it is moistened with absolutely neutral silver nitrate solution, and 
ammonia vapour blown on to it, it gives a black stain (Bunsen). 

10. With regard to tiie micruchcmical detection of the ions of 
antimony, see Haushofer, Mikroskopische Raikfinnen, p. 14; 
Behrcns-Kley, Mikrochemische Analyse, 3rd cd.. p. 101 ; Denigbs, 
Zeitsch. anal. Chan., 46, 601 and 002 ; School], Ibid.. 47, 375, 381 ; 
Sjolletna, Chan. Zenlr , 1208, 1., 702. 

Sec. 1 )2. 

Summary aid Remarks on Group 17. Die. 2. 

For the detection of the elements of the second division of the 
sixth group in mixtures or solutions which contain all or several of 
them, widely varying methods may he employed ; and it cannot lie 
stated directly which method is the best, since the choice of one or 
another method will depend largely upon the proportions in which the 
substances are present, and upon whether it is desired to attain as 
high a degree of accuracy as possible, or to accomplish the end in 
view rapidly without attempting to reach the highest degree of 
accuracy. 

In the following paragraphs we first describe the different methods 
which are suitable for the separation of tin, antimony, and arsenic 
from one another, 1 and then the methods of distinguishing between 
the different stages of valency of each individual elane.nl, and also far the 
separation of the ions of gold and platinum from those of tin, antimony, 
and arsenic. 

1 , If 1 part of a dry mixture of the sulphides of tin, antimony, 
and arsenic is triturated with 1 part of anhydrous sodium carbonate 
and 1 part of potassium nitrate, and this mixture is introduced little 
a. 

1 It is obviously impossible to mention hero nil the different methods pro¬ 
posed, sinco the reactions, by means of .yliieh the three elements may be dis¬ 
tinguished, can be grouped together in widely different forms. 
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by little into a small porcelain crucible, in which 2 parts of sodium 
nitrate are being fused at not too high a temperature, the sulphides 
will be oxidised with slight explosion. The fused mass will contain 
stannic oxide and the arsenate and antiinonatc of sodium, together 
with sulphate, carbonate, nitrate, and nitrite. The heat-must not 
be increased to such an extent or continued so long that sodium 
oxide is formed from tiie sodium nitrite, since otherwise sodium 
stifhnate, which is soluble in water, will be produced. On treating 
the mass with a little cohl water, stannic oxide and disodium dihy- 
drogen pyroantimonate will remain undissolvcd, whilst sodium 
arsenate and the rest of the salts will bo dissolved. 11 the filtrate 
is acidified with nitric acid and heated, 1 so as to expel carbon dioxide 
and nitrogen trioxido (nitrous anhydride), the arsenate may be 
separated and identified by means of silver nitrate, as in Sec. 90, 5, 
or by means of magnesia, mixture (See. 90, or as ammonium 
ai'sonnniolvbdato. On treating the residue of stannic oxide and 
disodinm dihydrogen pyroantimonate (previously washed once with 
cold water and at least three times with dilute alcohol'-) with a little 
hydrochloric acid in the inverted lid of a platinum crucible, and 
gently heating it, it either dissolves completely, or, if much stannic 
oxide is present, remains as an insoluble white precipitate. If this 
is ignored and a fragment of zinc is added, the metals are separated ; 
the presence of antimony is indicated by the blackening of the 
platinum. On then removing the zinc after the evolution of 
hydrogen has nearly stopped, separating the zinc, chloride solution 
by careful decantation, and heating the contents of the lid with a 
little hydrochloric acid, the tin will dissolve as stannous chloride, 
whilst the antimony, if present m considerable quantity, will remain 
undissolved in the form of black Hakes. The former may be identified 
in the solution by moans of mercuric chloride or a mixture of ferric 
chloride and potassium forrieyanido, and the latter by dissolving it 
in nitric acid containing a little tartaric acid, and testing the solution 
with hydrogen sulphide. Should antimony not have been detected 
with certainty by the foregoing reactions, a portion of the solution 

1 If a precipitate is formed on acidifying the liquid with nitric acid, it is 
duo to stannic hydroxide, which lias separated from the sodium stannato (if 
the fusion has been mado at too high a temperature). Stannic arsenate will 
also be precipitated with it, so that small quantities of arsenic may bo com- 
pletely precipitated and escape detection. 

1 Tho removal of arsenate ion is also necessary to prevent any hydrogen 
arsenide being formed in the subseyient treatment. The precipitate must 
therefore lie thoroughly washed. AV-ohol is added to prevent the disodium 

dihydrogon"pyroantimonato'dissolvii^t. 
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obtained by treating the metals with hydrochloric acid is evaporated 
to a ^mall residue, and, after the addition of a drop of hydrochloric 
acid, tested on a platinum crucible lid with tin (Sec. 91, 9). Since 
this method of detecting arsenic, antimony, and tin in the presence 
of each other is dealt with in the scheme of analysis, we have only 
described the principles here, and for the details of their application 
reference must be made, to the first chapter of the second part 
(Kubric No. 120 el set].). 

2. On gently heating a mixture of the sulphides of arsenic, 
antimony, and tin with fuming hydrochloric acid (after it has been 
freed from the greater portion of the adherent water by placing the 
fdter containing it on porous paper), the sulphides of tin and antimony 
dissolve, whilst the arsenic sulphide remains undissolved. The 
liquid is heated until the hydrogen sulphide lias escaped, and is then 
diluted with a little water, and filtered. If the arsenic sulphide 
(including the filter paper, if only a very small amount is present) 
is treated with hot concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the solution 
diluted with a little water and filtered, the resulting arsenate ion 
may easily be detected in the filtrate by means of ammonium 
molybdate (Sec. 90, 9). On treating arsenic sulphide with ammonia 
solution and evaporating the solution after the addition of a granule 
of sodium carbonate, an arsenic mirror may be obtained by heating 
the residue with potassium cyanide and sodium carbonate in a 
current of carbon dioxide (Sec. 89, 17). The hydrochloric acid 
solution containing the tin and antimony is heated for a short time 
with a small bright iron rod and allowed to stand for ten to fifteen 
minutes. This causes the antimony to separate in black flakes, 
whilst the stannic ion is reduced to stannous ion. The liquid is 
filtered, and the filtrate tested for stannous ion by means of mercuric 
chloride. As a confirmatory test the separated antimony may be 
thoroughly washed and dissolved in nitric acid containing a small 
quantity of tartaric acid, and the solution treated with hydragen 
sulphide. 

3. When a mixture of the sulphides is digested with a little 
ordinary solid ammonium carbonate (mixture of ammonium hydrogen 
carbonate and ammonium carbamate), (NH 4 H 00 3 )NH 4 (; 02 (NH 2 ), 
and water at a moderate heat, the arsenic sulphide is dissolved, and 
may be re-precipitated from the filtrate on acidification, whilst 
antimony and tin sulphide remain undissolved. This separation, 
however, is not quite complete ; tr.-ces of the sulphides of antimony 
and tin are dissolved, whilst a little arsenic sulphide remains in the 
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residue. It is, therefore, necessary, when absolute certainty is 
required, to wash the precipitated arsenic sulphide obtained by 
acidifying the alkaline solution (especially when it consists of only 
a few flakes) and to treat it with ammonia solution, to evaporate the 
solution after the addition of a granule of sodium carlfonate, and to 
fuse the residue with potassium cyanide and sodium carbonate in a 
current of carbon dioxide, so as to obtain an arsenic, mirror. The 
residue, insoluble in ammonium carbonate solution, should be treated 
as in 2 . 

4. In the analysis of metal alloys a residue, insoluble in nitric 
acid and consisting of stannic, oxide, oxygen compounds of antimony 
and arsenic pent.oxide is frequently obtained. This is fused (pre¬ 
ferably with sodium hydroxide) in a silver crucible , 1 the mass stirred 
with a little water, the liquid treated with a third of its volume of 
86 per cent, (by weight) alcohol, and filtered, and the insoluble 
residue of disodium dihydrogen pyrqantimonate washed with dilute 
alcohol, to which a few drops of sodium carbonate solution have 
been added. In the presence of much tin it is advisable to treat 
the residue again in the same way, in order to extract the whole of 
the stannate. The filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric acid and 
the ions of tin and arsenic precipitated from the hot solution as 
sulphides, which are then separated, preferably as in 2 . 

A similar method has been proposed by V. Kassncr (ZeiUtch. anal. 
Client., 34, MMi), in which the moist Sulphides are mixed with water 
and oxidised with sodium peroxide, the liquid evaporated in a silver 
crucible, and the residue fused. The filtrate from the insoluble 
disodium dihydrogen pyroantimonatc is slightly acidified with 
sulphuric acid, the stannate ion precipitated with ammonium 
chloride , 2 and the arsenate ion precipitated by means of magnesia 
mixture from the filtrate (</. also Walker, Zrilselt. anal. Cham., 46, 
600). Petersen (Zeitselt. annri/. (hem., 88, 108 ; Zeilsclt. anal. Chem., 
54, 31)5) boils the sulphide with 10 to 15 c.e. of water and a spatula 
full of sodium peroxide. Disodium dihydrogen pyroantimonate 
separates on cooling the liquid. Stannate ion and arsenate ion may 
be detected in the filtrate, e (/. as in Kassner's met hod above. For the 
detection of arsenic Petersen recommends the. use of Bettendorf’s 
reaction (Bee. 81), 15), after t he addition of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid to the filtrate. If much tin is present, the solution of the fused 
mass may be turbid under certain conditions. In that ease it 

1 For the method </using this, see p. 68. 

2 See footnote I, \w3 08, 
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should be filtered while hot; the antimonate separates from the 
filtrate on cooling. 

F. t. Hahn (Zcilsch. anori/. Chan., 92, 1G8 ; ZeiUch. anal. Chetn., 
56, 53) extracts the mixtures of sulphide, and sulphur with sodium 
sulphide solution in the cold, adds about twice the volume of 10 per 
cent, sodium hydroxide solution and hydrogen peroxide, and heats 
the liquid if necessary to boiling point. The evolution of oxygen 
shows that enough hydrogen peroxide is present. The addition of 
alcohol soon causes the precipitation of disodium dihydrogen pyro- 
antimonate to be complete. Hahn's method of separating stannate 
and arsenate ions in the filtrate is essentially the same as that of 
Kassner, since after evaporating the alcohol he adds ammonium 
nitrate 1 and expels the ammonia by boiling. 

5. If. therefore, it is a question of detecting very small quantities 
of arsenie ions in the presence of large amounts of tin and antimony 
ions, it is advisable to distil the solution containing the chlorides with 
not too small a quantity of fuming hydrochloric acid and ferrous 
chloride or ferrous sulphate , 2 using a receiver containing chilled 
water, until about a fourth of the liquid has distilled, and to test 
the distillate with hydrogen sulphide (E. Fischer, F. Hufschmidt, 
A. Classen). The method is less suitable for the simultaneous 
detection of antimony and tin ions, since the distillation must then 
tie continued and repeated until the whole of the arsenic ion has 
distilled, in which case small quantities of antimony and tin ions may 
also be found in the distillate ; and also on account of the fact that in 
precipitating tin and antimony by means of hydrogen sulphide from 
the distillation residue the sulphides are obtained in admixture 
with a large amount, of sulphur. A solution suitable for distillation 
can only be obtained from the sulphides by heating them with 
hydrochloric acid, with the addition of a little, potassium chlorate, 
or more conveniently by suspending them in water and introducing 
sodium peroxide (Th. Foleck), or by heating them with concentrated 
sulphuric, acid (Plato ). 2 

Arsenic may be separated from alloys in a similar manner by 

1 If tin is precipitated by means of ammonium chiorido or nitrate, arsenio 
may be present in the tin precipitate. 

* Beforo using the reagents mentioned for the detection of small quantities 
of arsenic, it is necessary to test them by the distillation method, to be certain 
that they themselves are absolutely free from arsenic. 

* For details of a distillation method of separating the three elements, 

which, however, is more suitable for quantitative purposes, see Plato (Zeitsch. 
anorq. Chum., 68, 2f!; Zcitxch. ami. ein., 50, 041: W. Hartmann (Ibid., 
58, 148). \ 
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distillation of a hydrochloric acid solution with a largo amount of 
ferric chloride. Under these conditions during the solution of the 
alloy, reduction to ferric chloride takes place with little, if any, 
evolution of hydrogen, so that only arsenic trichloride distils 
(L. dc Koninck, Chem. Zcnlr., 1895, II., 1132). 

Arsenic and antimony ions may he separated from each other 
by treating them with methyl alcohol and hydrochloric acid, and 
distilling the liquid at the temperature of the water hath. Only 
arsenic trichloride distils, whilst antimony ions remain in the residue 
(Friedheim and Michaelis, Zcilsch. anal. Chem., 39, 708; Cantoni 
and rhautems, Ibid., 49, 720; Moser and rerjatel, Ibid., 52, 314; 
Collins, Ibid., 52, 591). The last-mentioned chemist points out that, 
to prevent the possibility of simultaneous distillation of antimony 
ions, all moisture must he excluded. 

0. Arsenic and antimony ions may he readily separated by treat¬ 
ing 1 part of the solution with 2 parts or more of hydrochloric acid 
of sp. gr. 12, and introducing hydrogen sulphide gas. The arsenic 
ion is then precipitated, either as trisulphidc or pcntasulphide, 
according to the conditions, whilst- antimony ion remains in solution, 
hut may l>e precipitated with hydrogen sulphide after diluting the 
liquid with water (() Kohler, Neher). A similar method may he 
used for the separation of antimony ion from tin ion. the solution 
containing the tin in tetravalent form being treated with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1T8, and diluted in such a way that for 
each part of water l part of this acid is present, since from such a 
solution only the antimony ions and not the tin ions are precipitated 
by gaseous hydrogen sulphide (Loviton). According to Lc Roy 
W. Me,Cav, and also K. Thiele, the separation of stannic and anti- 
monous ions may also be effected by treating the hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid solution with hydrofluoric acid, only antimony 
sulphide being then precipitated from this solution by means of 
hydrogen sulphide (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 51, 080). 

If successive precipitation with hydrogen sulphide is to he used . 
for the separation of the three elements, arsenic (which should pre¬ 
ferably he in the trivalent condition) and antimony ion are first 
precipitated together from a hot solution containing much oxalic 
acid, these sulphides dissolved (as described in No. 5 at the end of 
the first paragraph) and then separated from a solution in strong 
hydrochloric acid by the method outlined above. The tin ion may 
be precipitated from the first solution by means of hydrogen sulphide, 
after decomposition of the oxalic acid by means of potassium 

24 
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permanganate, or it may also be separated as tin sulphide by treating 
the solrtiou with ammonia and ammonium sulphide and then adding 
acetic acid. 

7. On add\pg a saturated aqueous solution of hydrogen sulphide 
to a solution containing pentavalont arsenic and antimony ions (which 
has been acidified with hydrochloric acid), and then passing a current 
of air through the liquid for a few minutes in order to remove the 
excess of hydrogen sulphide, the precipitate will contain the whrle 
of the antimony as pentasulpbide, but no arsenic. The latter may 
subsequently* be precipitated by heating the filtrate to 70°, and 
introducing a current of hydrogen sulphide (Bunsen). 

8 . In Sec. 89, 12, and See. 1)1, 12, it is stated that in Marsh’s test 
spots and a mirror may be produced both by arsenic and antimony. 
To differentiate thorn it may be noted that the spots deposited from 
a flame upon a cold surface by arsenic arc brownish-black and more 
lustrous, whilst those produced by antimony are dull and deep black. 
Arsenic stains may also be readily distinguished from antimony 
stains by treating them with a freshly prepared solution of sodium 
hypochlorite 1 and sodium chloride (made by adding sodium car¬ 
bonate to a solution of chloride of lime, and filtering the liquid), ill 
which arsenic stains dissolve immediately, whilst antimony stains 
are insoluble or only dissolve after a considerable time. 2 Another 
method of identifying arsenic stains is to heat them with a few 
drops of concentrated hydrochloric acid. They dissolve as arsenic 
acid, which may be readily detected by means of ammonium molyb¬ 
date (sec Sec. 90, 9 (Deniges)). 

The methods described in Sec. 91.12, and 89,12, arc quite sufficient 
for distinguishing between an arsenic mirror and an antimony 
deposit, but in many cases will not permit of the certain detection 
of arsenic when present in admixture with antimony. The best 
method of arriving at a certain conclusion in such cases is as follows:— 

The long tube, through which is passed the gas to be subjected 
to further tests, is heated to redness in several places, so as to obtain 
as pronounced a metallic mirror as possible. A very weak current 
of dry hydrogen sulphide is then passed through the tube, and the 
metallic mirror heated by means of a Bunsen burner, starting from 
its outer edges. In this way, when only arsenic is present, yellow 

1 According to Vaube! and Knocko [Zeitsah. anal. Cham., 55, 512) antimony 
stains are soluble in hypochlorite solution which has been kept for some timo. 

! Bismuth stains, which may bo oUainod when bismuth preparations are 
tested directly in Marsh’s apparatus, rro insoluble in sodium hyposulphite 
solution {B. 1*. Cladwell, Zeiuch. anal. Cram., 48, (154). 
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arsenic sulphide is formed in the tube, whilst when only antimony 
is present, orange or black antimony sulphide is obtained, but if 
the metallic mirror consisted of arsenic and antimony, both sulphides 
are produced, but in such a way that arsenic sulphide, as the more 
volatile, is invariably formed before the less volatile antimony 
sulphide On now passing dry hydrogen chloride through the 
tube, which contains arsenic sulphide, antimony sulphide, or both, 
but without applying heat, no change will be observed if only 
arsenic sulphide is present, even when the gas has passed over the 
sulphide for a long time. If only antimony is present, everything 
will be volatilised from the tube, and if the current of gas is con¬ 
ducted into water, antimony chloride may be readily detected in the 
latter by means of hydrogen sulphide. Lastly, if both arsenic and 
antimony are, present, the antimony sulphide soon volatilises, 
leaving the yellow arsenic sulphide behind, tin introducing a little 
ammonia solution into the tube, the arsenic sulphide will be dis¬ 
solved, and so may easily be distinguished from separated sulphur. 
These various reactions when used in combination never fail, accord¬ 
ing to the experiments of It. Fresenius. to detect, the presence of 
arsenic. The following method for distinguishing between the 
deposits also depends upon the same chemical processes. The 
deposit is obtained on a glass plate and moistened with ammonium 
sulphide solution, which is then evaporated with the aid of heat, 
and the glass placed, with the deposit downwards, over a beaker 
containing fuming hydrochloric arid. If only antimony is present 
the orange-coloured residue will disappear, whilst in the presence of 
arsenic yellow arsenic sulphide will be left (J. T. Anderson). 

9. Antimony and arsenic may also be separated by the following 
methods, when present in the form of a mixture of their hydrogen 
compounds: («) The gases, mixed with excess of hydrogen, are passed 
through a rather wide glass tube containing pieces of potassium 
hydroxide for a layer of at least 10 cm. The potassium hydroxide 
decomposes the hydrogen autimonidc, and consequently the glass 
becomes coated with a lustrous metallic film, whereas the hydrogen 
arsenide remains practically undecomposed, and may, therefore, 
be easily detected in the gas (free from antimony), which leaves the 
tube, by the formation of spots or rings (Sec. 89, 12), or by its action 
on a solution of silver nitrate, (Dragendorff). (b) The gas, mixed 
with excess of hydrogen, is pass^i through a tube containing frag¬ 
ments of glass moistened with dfutc lead acetate solution to remove 
hydrogen chloride and hydrogen sulphide, and is then conducted 
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in a slow current into a solution of silver nitrate. The antimony 
contained in the gas is precipitated almost completely as black 
silver antimonide, Ag 3 Sb, whilst the arsenic causes reduction of 
the silver, is dissolved as arsenious acid, and may be detected in 
the solutioh as silver arsenite by the careful addition of ammonia 
solution, or by means of hydrogen sulphide after precipitation of tho 
excess of silver ion with hydrochloric acid. But since some antimony 
is invariably dissolved, t he precipitate, produced in the solution by 
means of hydrogen sulphide, must not be regarded as arsenic sulphide 
without a confirmatory test. This test may be made as described 
in Sec. 92, 2. The antimony is most readily detected in the pre¬ 
cipitated silver antimonide (which is often mixed with much silver) 
by boiling the precipitate with water until arsenious acid and silver 
nitrate are completely removed, and then heating it to boiling point 
with tartaric acid and water. Only the antimony then dissolves, 
and may easily be detected by means of hydrogen sulphide in the 
solution after acidification with hydrochloric acid (bassaigue, A. W. 
Hofmann), (c) A slowly evolved current of the gas is conducted 
through a mixture of 2 c.e. of silver nitrate solution (l part of silver 
nitrate, 21 parts ol water), 2 c.e. of concentrated nitric arid, and 
8 to 10 c.c. of water. W hen the resulting black precipitate subsides 
in the liquid the reaction may be regarded as complete. An excess 
of bromine water is then introduced into the small flask containing 
both liquid and precipitate, or hydrochloric acid is added, together 
with so much potassium chlorate that a large excess of chlorine is 
present, and the liquid filtered after some time. The filtrate is 
treated with tartaric acid, ammoniumcliloride, and excess of ammonia 
solution, the arsenic (now present as arsenate ion) precipitated as 
ammonium magnesium arsenate (See. 90, 8), and filtered off after 
standing for some time, the filtrate acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
and the antimony ion precipitated with hydrogen sulphide 
(E. Keichardt). (If the liquid, brought into contact with ziiv- and 
sulphuric acid in the methods («), (h), or (c), also contained tin ion, 
this will be separated in metallic form by the continuous action of the 
zinc. If, therefore, the zinc solution is decanted, tho residue heated 
with hydrochloric acid, the solution filtered and the filtrate treated 
with mercuric chloride solution, the presence of tin ion is indicated 
by the formation of a precipitate of mercurous chloride), (d) When 
a solution containing trivalent (but not pentavalent) arsenic ion is 
introduced into an apparatus in w^ich hydrogen is evolved from an 
alkaline solution (<■.</. one containing potassium hydroxide solution 
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and arsenic-free aluminium foil or wire), and the gas is conducted 
through silver nitrate solution, a blackening of the liquid is distinc¬ 
tive of arsenic, since hydrogen antimonide cannot be formed under 
these conditions, (c) When hydrogen arsenide or*antimonide is 
brought into contact with pure filter paper which has been moistened 
with a solution of silver nitrate, the moistened parts of the paper 
are coloured, if, as directed by Gutzeit, a solution containing 
1 part of silver nitrate in 1 part of water is used, hydrogen arsenide 
produces a lemon-yellow stain, which becomes black when a drop 
of water is applied, whilst hydrogen antimonide produces a dark 
brownish-red to black stain at the edges of the place which has 
been moistened with silver nitrate solution. The inner portion 
either shows no coloration or, at most, a pale grey one. Paper 
moistened with dilute (c //. 1 : 4) silver nitrate solution is stained 
black by both gases. These reactions (in using which it is necessary 
to bear in mind that hydrogen sulphide and phosphide produce 
similar colorations) have been used in various modifications and 
subjected to different criticisms; for example, Kitsert recommends 
the use of an ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate. Paper moistened 
with such a solution becomes dull brown to black on contact with 
the slightest trace of hydrogen arsenide. The reaction is not 
affected by steam or acid vapours, or by the action of the paper, 
but the presence of hydrogen sulphide or phosphide interferes with 
it, as does also hydrogen antimonide, which last also produces brown 
or black stains. A complete summary and critical examination of 
these methods has been made by IT. Beckurts, 1 to which reference 
may be made. (/) On moistening pure filter paper with a drop of 
a saturated alcoholic solution of mercuric chloride, allowing the 
liquid to evaporate, repeating this t reatment four or five times, and 
bringing the paper thus prepared into contact with hydrogen 
arsenide, a pale yellow stain, changing to orange on continuing the 
action of the gas, is obtained. Hydrogen antimonide, when present 
in minute quantity, has no effect, but in larger amounts produces* 
a brown to greyish-black stain. If the stain has been derived from 
both hydrogen compounds, it is possible, if not too much hydrogen 
antimonide has acted on the paper, to detect that produced by 
hydrogen arsenide by cutting the spot out of the paper and moisten¬ 
ing it on a clock-glass with a drop of 74 per cent, (by weight) alcohol. 
The colour produced by hydrogen antimonide will disappear after 

1 Pharm. Zcniralhalk, 25, 197, 209, 223; cf. also Ootthelf, Zcitsch. ami 
Chem., 44. 258 ; Strauss, I hid, 45, COO ; Kirkby, Ibid., 46, 477. 
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standing for some time, and allow the yellow coloration produced 
by hydrogen arsenide to be recognised (Fliickiger, Lohmann J ). [q) A 
combination of methods (e) and (/) is recommended by P. H. Conrad- 
son (Zeitsch\ and. Client., 39, (155). He uses filter papr r, impregnated 
with (1) lead acetate, (2) silver nitrate, (3) filter paper saturated 
with mercuric chloride, and (1) filter paper upon which two drops of 
nitric acid of sp. gr. 1'2 have been placed and two drops ol potassium 
iodide solution introduced into the middle of the nitric acid staiff. 
Hydrogen is evolved in the manner described in Sec. 89, 12, tested 
for purity by means of papers 1 and 2, and the substance under 
examination added. After the absence of hydrogen sulphide has 
been proved by means of 1, the paper 2 is used for testing whether 
arsenic or antimony ions are present. If a positive reaction is 
obtained, the test paper 3 will give a lemon-yellow stain, gradually 
becoming yellowish-brown in the presence of arsenic. Antimony 
gives a grey-brown stain without any yellowish tone. If a stain of 
this colour without yellow edges is obtained immediately, it may be 
considered a proof of the absence of arsenic ion. If antimony ion 
has not been detected in this last. test., a further test, is made with 
paper 4, which, in the presence of antimony, becomes yellow to 
orange-red in colour. 

10. Finally, the attention of chemists who are (‘Xpert in flame 
tests may be directed to tie' method of Bunsen (Zeitsch. aunt, ('hem., 
D, 378), which enables all three elements to lie identified in the 
precipitate of the sulphides by means of (lame reactions and blow¬ 
pipe tests. 

11. Stannous and stannic compounds may bo detected in the 
presence of each other by testing one portion of the solution (con¬ 
taining both substances) for stannous ion by means of mercuric 
chloride, auric chloride, or a mixture of potassium ferricyanido and 
ferric chloride, and a second portion (which must contain very little 
free acid) for stannic ion by pouring it into a boiling solution of 
sodium sulphate. 

12. Trivakni antimony ion may be detected in the presence of 
pentavulent antimony by means of the reaction given in Sec. 91, 11. 
Pentavaknl antimony may be detected in the presence of trivalent 
antimony by treating the oxide, which must be free from other 
substances, with hydrochloric aei^ and potassium iodide (Sec. 91, 

1 Of. Dowrard, Zeitsch. ami. (Jhem.c 43, 415; Perkin and Goode, Ibid., 
60 , 098. 
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2 and 3), or by treating the solution with sulphuric acid, cooling it, 
and adding a drop of a solution of diphenylainine in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, whereby in the presence of antimonate ion the liquid 
assumes a deep blue colour. This reaction, howevjr, is only dis¬ 
tinctive of antimonate ion, when the ions of other substances which 
give a f’milar coloration with diphonylamine, such as nitric acid, 
chromic acid, etc., are not present. 

13. Arsenite and arsenate ions may be distinguished from each 
other in a solution by means of silver nitrate. If the precipitate 
contains silver arsenate and much silver arsenite, the former can only 
be detected by adding extremely dilute nitric acid drop by drop, 
whereby the yellow silver arsenite is dissolved first. For the detec¬ 
tion of even fairly small quantities of arsenate ion in the presence 
of arsenite ion, magnesia mixture (Sec. 90, 8*) is also a suitable 
reagent. Trivalent arsenic may also be detected in the presence of 
pentavalent antimony by the fact that in a moderate solution it 
gives a precipitate at once with hydrogen sulphide with the aid 
of heat, which is not the case with pentavalent arsenic, as also 
by the fact that only trivalent arsenic forms hydrogen arsenide, 
when introduced into a solution of sodium hydroxide acting upon 
aluminium. It may also be easily detected by f he reduction effected 
in an alkaline solution of a cupric salt by trivalent arsenic, as well 
as by the fact that on boiling an ammoniacal solution of a silver 
salt in presence of arsenite ion metallic silver is precipitated. 

If the degree of sulphonation of the arsenic in a sulpho salt is 
to be determined, the alkaline solution (from which any sulphur 
present has been extracted by means of carbon bisulphide) is boiled 
with bismuth hydroxide and filtered from the bismuth sulphide, 
and tests for arsenite and arsenate ion applied to the filtrate. Arsenic 
bisulphide may be distinguished from arsenic pentasulphidc by first 
completely extracting any sulphur present by means of carbon 
bisulphide, dissolving the residue in ammonia solution, immediately 
adding an excess of silver nitrate solution, filtering off the silver 
sulphide, and noting whether silver arsenite or arsenate is produced 
on adding nitric acid to the filtrate. In the case of these last tests, 

1 According to our experience the objections which Lutz and Swinne 
(Zcitsch. nnorg. Chem., 84, 298) and Briinnich and Smith (Ibid., 88, 292) have 
brought against thoso methods of detecting arsenate ion in the presence of 
arsenite ion aro only applicable to cases where a precipitate is first formed 
after several hours, since arsonito ieu under such conditions also gives a very 
small crystalline precipitate. In 111 cases in ordinary qualitative analysis 
the methods may he regarded, as heretofore, as absolutely trustworthy. 
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however, it should be noted that some of the arsenic may be found 
in the bismuth sulphide as well as in the silver sulphide (Waitz). 

14. Gold and platinum ions may be separated from tin and antimony 
ions (apart from the method of heating the sulphide in a current of 
chlorine, as described in the systematic course, or in a current of 
air after admixture with ammonium nitrate), by boiling the'solution 
with excess of sodium hydroxide solution and chloral hydrate. 
The resulting precipitate contains the whole of the gold and platinum 
and is free from the other metals. 

Gold and platinum may also be precipitated by means of sodium 
hydroxide and a hydrazine salt, whilst arsenic, antimony, and tin 
ion remain in solution. The solution under examination (containing 
about 1 grm. of substance) is poured into a mixture of 10 c.c. of 
20 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and 20 c.c. of a cold saturated 
solution of hydrazine sulphate (or 5 c c. of hydrazine chloride 
solution 1:5), the liquid slowly heated to boiling point, diluted 
with twice its volume of water, cooled, and filtered (Knoevenagel and 
Ebler, Ber., 35, 3055). 


Special Reactions of the Rarer Members of the 
Sixth Group. 

Sec. 93. 

1. Iridium, Ir, 103*1. 

Iridium, which is associated with the members of the sixth group of 
more frequent occurrence— the noble metals 1 —is diwind, trimind, and 
tetramUrd. The compounds of the divalent ion arc very unstable. 
Iridium has a slight tendency to form cations ; on the other hand, it com¬ 
bines with chlorine to form complex anions, FrOl"^ and IrCl" 4 . Iridium 
occurs in combination with platinum and other metals in platinum ores, 
especially as osmium-iridium. It has of recent years been used in alloy 
with platinum for crucibles, etc. 

, 1. Iridium is a metal resembling platinum, but is brittle ; it is extremely 

difficult to melt (melting point 2200°), and has a specific gravity of 22 4. 
In the compact form, or when reduced by hydrogen at a red heat, it is 
not soluble in any acid, even aqua regia. (Distinction from gold and 
platinum.) When reduced by the wet method, however, as for example 
by means of formic acid, or when alloyed with platinum, it dissolves in 
aqua regia, in the form of ions of iridic chloride (tetrachloride), IrCl 4 . It 
is oxidised, but not rendered soluble, bv fusion with potassium hydrogen 

1 With regard to its detection in the presence of other platinum metals, 
see Sec. 86. 
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sulphate. (Distinction from rhodium.) When fused with sodium 
hydroxido in the presonoe of air, or with sodium nitrate, it is oxidised. 
The resulting sodium compound—a derivative of iridium sesquioxide, 
lr 2 0 3 —is partly solublo in water. When heated with (Kjua regia it dis¬ 
solves, forming a blackish-red solution, which contains the ions of sodium 
iridic chloride, Na 2 Tr(-l fl . 

2. On treating a mixture of powdered iridium mid sodium chloride , 
heated to incipient redness, with gaseous chlorine, sodium iridic chloride 
ik formed ; this dissolves in water to form a deep reddish-brown solution. 
(a) Potassium hydroxide added in excess to this solution changes the colour 
to a greenish shade, while a little brownish-black potassium iridic chloride 
is simultaneously precipitated. ( b) On heating the solution and exposing 
it for soni(‘ time to the air, it- becomes first- reddish, then violet, and finally 
blue, owing to the absorption of oxygen and formation of iridic hydroxide 
(Claus). (Characteristic distinction from platinum ion.) (c) On evapo¬ 
rating the solution to dryness and treating the residue with water, an 
insoluble blue deposit of iridic oxide, Ir0 2 , is left, whilst the liquid is 
colourless. 

On treating with concentrated hydrochloric acid iridic chloride, as 
obtained by repeatedly evaporating ammonium iridic chloride with aqua 
regia , and finally with hydrochloric acid, a dark brown solution is obtained. 
Polulions of iridic chloride behave as follows 

4. On heating an iridic chloride solution with sulphuric arid until acid 
fumes escape, and treating the residue with boiling water, a clear solution, 
which is usually green, but sometimes blue or violet, will be obtained. 
(a) If this solution is neutralised with jM/tassium hydwxide, and boiled for 
fifteen to twenty minutes, finally after the addition of potassium hydroxido 
in excess, an oxide will be precipitated ; this is soluble in dilute sulphuric 
acid, forming a bright violet solution, (fr) If ammonium nitride is intro¬ 
duced in small portions after fumes of sulphuric acid have ceased to bo 
evolved, when the indium salt has been heated with that acid, and with¬ 
drawn from the flame, there is produced a blue (sometimes emerald-green) 
mass, which, if the operation is stopped before all the ammonium nitrate 
has been added, will dissolve in water to form a blue solution. The 
presence of other platinum metals naturally influences the sensitiveness of 
the reaction. 

• r >. On heating iridic chloride directly with successive quantities of 
ammonium nitrate and ammonium chloride , there- will be produced, not a* 
blue, but a pink mass, from which a pink powder may be separated by 
treatment with a very little water (Lecoq do Boisbamlran). 

6. Hydrogen sulphide at lirst produces an olive-green coloration in 
solutions of iridic chloride, iridous ion, Tr—, being formed, whilst sulphur 
separates ; subsequently brown iridous sulphide, lr 2 S 3 , is precipitated. 

7. Ammonium sulphide precipitates the same compound, which dis* 
solves readily in excess of the precipitant. 

8. On treating a solution of irflic eVoridc with sodium hydroxide and 
sodium hypochlorite or hypobromile, blue iridic o.vide will be precipitated. 
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This is a very characteristic reaction (Mylius and Mazzucchelli, Zeitsch. 
anorg. Chem., 89, 14. Vide supra 2 (b) and (r,)). 1 2 

9. Potassium chloride precipitates jiotassium iridic chloride, K 2 IrCl fl , 
as a crystalline blackish-red powder, which is insoluble in a concentrated 
solution of potassium chloride. 

10. Ammonium chloride precipitates ammonium iridic chloride from 
concentrated solutions in the form of a blackish-red powder, consisting of 
microscopic oetahedra, insoluble in concentrated ammonium chloride 
solution. In the presence of platinum ion the precipitate is red. Tibs 
may easily cause confusion with palladium, rhodium, ruthenium, and 
osmium ions (Mylius and Mazzucckelli, loc. cit.). 

11. Ammonium or potassium iridic chloride becomes olive-green, especi¬ 
ally in hot solution, on the addition of potassium nitrite, while amm/mium 
or potassium irulous chloride is formed : lr(T' 0 j NOV Tr(T" c -4 N0 2 ; for 
example, K a IrC , l a -}-KN0 2 =K 3 lrt , I 6 -l-N() 2 ; on cooling the liquid the double 
salt crystallises. When the green solution is heated or evaporated with an 
excess of jxftassiiun nitrite it becomes } ollow, and on then boiling the 
liquid a white compound, very sparingly soluble in water and hydrochloric 
acid, is precipitated. (Essential distinction and method of separation 
from platinum ion. Gibbs.) 

12. On dissolving ammonium iridic chloride by boiling it with water, 
and adding oxalic acid, reduction to ammonium iridous chloride takes place, 
so that the solution remains clear when cooled. (Distinction from 
platinum ion. C. Lea.) 

13. On boiling a solution of iridic chloiidc with stannous chloride , 
adding excess of potassium hydroxide, and heating the liquid, a leather- 
coloured precipitate is obtained. 

14. Ferrous sulphate, oxalic acid, sulphur dioxide, hydrogen peroxide, 
and alkedi 2 or hydroxylamine , 3 do not precipitate iridium from a solution 
of iridic chloride. (Method of separating iridium ion from gold ion.) 

15. Zinc precipitates black iridium. 

16. According to Quennessen, magnesium also produces a precipitate 
(probably an oxide), which becomes blue at 100°. It dissolves in sulphuric 
acid and also in acetic acid to form solutions, the colour of which varies 
according to the temperature to which the precipitate was heated (Bull. 
Soc. Chim., (3), 33, 875 ; Chem. Zentr., 1905, 11., 854). 

17. Acetylene does not precipitate iridium from solutions of its salts. 

• (Distinction from palladium ion. Makowka, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 46, 147.) 

1 In the case of solutions of platinum salts, tho best method of applying 
the test is to make the solution very dilute, to add sodium carbonate until it 
is slightly alkaline, to heat it to 100°, and, aftor cooling, to treat it with a very 
little slightly alkalino sodium hypobromite solution. If much platinum is 
present, the liquid must be heated to cause the iridic oxide to separate. Puro 
dilute platinum chloride solution does not give a precipitate, although tho blue 
precipitate invariably contains platinum ; if the latter was present with iridium 
all other heavy metals, except gold, will 1 c simultaneously precipitated. 

2 Vanino and Seeman, Her., 32, I968.S 

8 Jannasch and Mayer, Ibid., 38, 2130. 
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18. If iridium oxide is suspended in a solution of potassium sulphite , 
the liquid saturated with sulphur dioxide, and then boiled until all free 
sulphur dioxide has been expelled, the evaporated water being meanwhile 
renowod, the whole of the iridium oxide will be converted into insoluble 
iridium sulphite (whilst any platinum oxide present will reifiain in solution 
as potassium platinosulphite). (C. Birnbaum.) 

19. When ignited with sodium carbonate , iridium compounds yield in 
the upper oxidising flame a deposit of metal, which, when triturated, is 
$f;y, non-Iustrous, and not malleable. 

20. When a partly dehydrated borax bead is moistened with a dilute 
iridium solution and again fused to a clear bead, the latter appears light - 
broum, but, in contradistinction to platinum, does not appear turbid by 
reflected light. 

21. Iridium compounds show the ignition reaction ” (cf Sec. 85, 14). 

22. With regard to the microchemical detection of iridium, sec Behrens- 
Kiev, Mikrochemische Anahjse, 3rd ed., p. 165. 


Sec. 94. 

2. Germanium, Go, 72T>. 

1. Germanium is divalent and letravalent. Hitherto it has only been 
found in small quantity in argyroditc and euxenite, and in niobium and 
tantalum minerals (e.g. samarskite, fergusonite, mobile, gadolinite)* It 
combines with oxygen to form two oxides, the monoxide {germarunts 
oxide), (let), and the dioxide (germanic oxide), Gc0 2 . On reducing its 
oxides in a current of hydrogen, it is obtained as a powder, which can be 
fu.-ed with borax into a greyish-white lustrous metallic button. This 
has a specific gravity of 5 469, is easily friable, and does not alter in the 
air. Jt melts at about 900°. Germanium volatilises at a bright red heat, 
and forms a sublimate consisting of small crystals. It does not dissolve 
in hydrochloric acid, but is converted by nitric acid into white germanic 
oxide, and by hot concentrated sulphuric acid into a white sulphate, 
soluble in water, while sulphur dioxide is evolved. The metal is readily 
soluble as chloride in aqua legia. Concentrated potassium hydroxide 
solution does not dissolve it, but on fusion with potassium hydroxide it 
yields potassium germanite, the reaction being of an explosive character. 
Jn its general chemical behaviour germanium forms a transition stage 
between silicon and tin, which is also in accordance with its position in the 
periodic system. 

2. Germanic oxide is formed by the combustion of the metal in oxygen, 
by the spontaneous oxidation of germanium sulphide, by treatment of 
the metal with nitric acid, decomposition of the chloride by means of 
water, etc. It is a compact, white powder, dissolving with difficulty in 
water, and showing a considerable tendency to be converted into the 
colloidal condition. It can be heeled to bright redness without undergoing 
alteration. Its aqueous solution has an acid reaction, and therefore 
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presumably contains anions with the formula GcO" a . Germanic oxide 
dissolves readily in alkali hydroxide solutions; it also dissolves, though 
with difficulty, in acids, cations Ge**” being formed. When fused with 
alkali hydroxides and carbonates, it is converted into water-soluble 
compounds.*' v 

3. Germanic chloride, GcC 1 4 , is obtained by heating the metal or its 
sulphide in a current of chlorine. It is a thin colourless liqifid, which 
boils at 86°, and is volatile even at the ordinary temperature ; it is decom¬ 
posed by water with the formation of oxide, which is partly precipitated. 
On acidifying an aqueous solution of the chloride with hydrochloric acid 
and evaporating the liquid to dryness, the chloride is completely volatilised 
(C. Winkler). 

4. Hydroyen sulphide produces a voluminous white precipitate of 
germanic .sulphide, GeK„, in acid solutions of the salts of tetravalent ger¬ 
manium ; the precipitation is only complete in the presence of a con¬ 
siderable excess of a strong acid. Germanic sulphide is somewhat soluble 
in water, and in hydrogen sulphide water, so t hat it cannot be washed with 
the latter. Hence, to obtain it in pure condition, it must be washed first 
with hydrochloric acid or sulphuric acid saturated with hydrogen sulphide, 
then with alcohol saturated with hydrogen sulphide, and finally with ether. 
When dried it is a soft white powder. On heating it in a current of carbon 
dioxide, a characteristic odour recalling that of acrolein is produced, while 
the sulphide becomes yellow or greyish-yellow and diminishes in quantity. 
When heated to bright redness it volatilises. Germanic sulphide is readily 
soluble in ammonium sulphide solution , forming salts of a very stable 
sulpho acid. On adding a sufficient excess of acid, it is precipitated (un¬ 
changed) from this solution as a white precipitate . ('Phis is a characteristic 
reaction.) When it separates in admixture with sulphur it may easily be 
distinguished from the latter by the fact that it dissolves on washing the 
precipitate with water. It may be separated from sulphur by treatment 
with ammonia solution, whereby only the germanic sulphide is dissolved. 
On then acidifying this solution, it separates as a characteristic voluminous 
precipitate. If arsenic sulphide or antimony sulphide is also present, 
either of these may iirst be precipitated from the ammoniacal solution by 
adding acid drop by drop. The liquid is then filtered, and white germanic 
sulphide precipitated by adding an excess of acid to the filtrate. 1 Germanic 
sulphide is also readily soluble in potassium hydroxide or ammonia solution. 
•It is dissolved by aqua regia, with the separation of sulphur. Nitric acid 
converts it into a mixture of an oxide containing sulphuric acid and sulphur. 
When germanic sulphide is heated in a current of hydrogen, brownish-red 

1 For the separation of germanium from antunony and tin, the sulphide 
precipitate may bo treated with ammonium carbonate solution, which dissolves 
only the germanic sulphide. It may be separated from arsenic sulphido, which 
dissolves with the germanic sulphido, by distilling the hydrochloric acid solution 
in a current of chlorine or after the addition of potassium chlorate or perman¬ 
ganate (Buchanan, Chem. Zenlr., 1918, 73). For the complete separation 

of arsenic tho distillation temperature must be raised to over 108° (up to 116°) 
(P. E. Browning and 8. E. Scott, Chem. Zenlr., 1918,1., 948). 
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germanous sulphide, is formed, while hydrogen sulphide is liberated. 
On continuing the heating the germanous sulphide is partly reduced to 
germanium. 

5. Zinc slowly precipitates the metal from solutions of germanium salts 

in the form of a dark brown pasty deposit. * 

6. When heated on charcoal in the reducing flame of the blowpipe 
without the addition of alkali, germanium oxide yields a metallic button, 
with the simultaneous formation of a white deposit of oxide. 

••7. Borax and alkali phosphate dissolve germanium compounds readily 
both in the oxidising and reducing flame, to form beads which are colourless, 
both while hot and cold, and arc not changed when heated with tin. 

8. Noii-luminons Jlames are not eolouied by germanium compounds. 

9. ►Small quantities of germanium in aigyritc may easily be detected 
by heating the mineral in an atmosphere of hydrogen sulphide or of coal 
gas. Jn this way a sublimate- resembling antimony sulphide is obtained ; 
this shows very characteristic forms under the mieioscope, and may be 
subjected to further tests by the wet method (Haushofer , ). 

Sec. 95. 

3. Selenium, So, 79 2. 

1. Belevium is (liralent, blracafent , and hixavah ad. It is of rare occur¬ 
rence in nature in the form of metallic scionidex, but is fiequently present 
in small quantities in numerous pyrites, and is, therefore, also found in 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. In accordance with its position in the 
periodic system, selenium closely resembles sulphur on the one hand and 
tellurium on the other in its chemical behaviour. Elementary selenium 
exists in several modifications, the specific gravity ot which ranges from 
4*27 to 4*8. it melts fit 277". Selenium nlnch has been fused is greyish- 
black, volatile, at higher temperatures, and sublimable ; when heated in 
the air it burns, emitting a characteristic odour limiting that of decomposing 
radishs , and forming selenium dioxide (selenious anhydride), Se() 2 . The 
vitreous modification, u-selemum, dissolves with difficulty, but completely, 
in carbon bisulphide ; the rod modification, /3-selenium, is still less soluble, 
and metallic or y-selenium is hardly, if at all, soluble in that medium. On 
contact with mercury the solution yields black mercuric selenide, HgSe. 
Cold concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves selenium, without oxidising it, 
to form a dark green liquid (a sensitive reaction), from w Inch on dilution 
the selenium separates in red flakes. When boiled with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, selenium is oxidised and dissolves as selenious acid; it is 
also dissolved as selenious acid by nitric acid and by aqua regia. When 
heated in a current of hydrogen, selenium forms gaseous hydrogen selenide, 
H 2 iSc, which resembles hydrogen sulphide in its reactions. 

2. tielcriiiim dioxide , Se() 2 , is a solid hygroscopic substance, which is 
converted at about 200° 0. into 4 dark yellow gas, and yields a white 

1 Sitzunybir. Munch. Akad., 1887, 133 ; Chem. Zentr ., 1888,807. 
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sublimate of white quadrilateral needles. Selenious acid, H 2 Se0 3 , forms 
crystals resembling nitre. Both of these compounds dissolve in water, 
forming strongly acid liquids. 

3. Of the neutral salts only those of the alkalis are solublo in water; 

the solutions iihve an alkaline reaction. Most of the selenites are readily 
soluble in nitric acid, but the load and silver salts dissolve with difficulty. 
The hydrogen selenites (biselcnites) art* soluble in water. • 

4. Hydrogen sulphide (in the presence of hydrochloric acid) produces 
in a solution of selenious acid or its salts a precipitate (yellow in the coid, 
and reddish-yellow on heating), consisting of a mixture of finely divided 
selenium and sulphur, which is soluble in ammonium sulphide solution. 

5. Baiium chloride produces (after neutralisation of any free acid 
present) a white precipitate of barium selenite, which is soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric or nitric acid. 

6. Reducing agents 1 readily effect a separation of elementary selenium. 
For example, sulphur dio.vidi precipitates from acid solutions, including 
those in sulphuiic acid (distinction from tellurium), a Jloceulml red pre¬ 
cipitate of selenium. In like manner hydrazine sulphate pieeipitates 
selenium, but not tellurium, from a tartaric acid solution (IVIlini, Zeilseh. 
anal. Chan., 50, 521 ). Stannous eblonde produces a pieeipitate of the 
same character both in hydrochloric and sulphuric acid solutions. Acetylene 
is also a very suitable reagent, since it rapidly precipitates very small 
quantities of selenium from the solutions of both tetravalent and liexa- 
valent selenium (which latter, for example, are only slowly reduced by 
sulphur dioxide) (Jouve, Chew. Zeidr., l'JOJ, 1., 1380). Ennuis sulphate 
precipitates selenium rapidly and completely fiom stiongly (hydrochloric) 
acid solutions. (Distinction from tellurium.) (Keller, Chan. Zndr., 
1897, II., 1092 2 .) Metallic roppir, when introduced into a hot hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution containing selenious acid, is immediately coated with 
a black deposit. If the liquid is allowed to stand for some time over the 
copper, it becomes light red, owing to the separation of selenium (Beinsch). 
Selenious acid thus behaves towards reducing agents in a manner very 
similar to that of sulphurous acid, but is oxidised with much more difficulty 
(cf 9). 

7. Magnesia mulure gives with selenious acid, usually after some 
time, a crystalline colourless precipitate of magnesium selenite, which 
is insoluble in acids (llilger, v. Gerichten). 

« 8. Codeine and sulphuric acid give a green coloration with selenious 

acid. This is a sensitive reaction, suitable for the detection of small 
amounts of selenium in sulphuric acid (Ernst Schmidt, Chan. Zentr., 1914, 
II., 894). 

9. Selenium trioxide (sclenic anhydride). Se0 3 , is formed on treating 

1 With regard to the differentiation of hydrogen selenide and hydrogen 
arsenide liberated from an acid solution by means of zinc, sec p. 317, footnote 1. 

2 8ee also Meyer and Jannek (Zeilseh. anal. Chew., 52, 034), who add solid 
sodium hydrosulphite, Na 2 .S,0 4 , to the sightly acid solution. They also con¬ 
firm the statement of JSehulz that petroleum gives a brown coloration with sul¬ 
phuric acid containing selenium. 
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selenious acid with chlorine or bromine, or by heating selenium compounds 
with alkali carbonates and nitrates. The fused mass is dissolved in water, 
the solution is acidified with hydrochloric acid (remaining clear), and is 
then boiled, whereby chlorine is evolved, and the selenic acid converted 
into selenious acid. • 

10. Relenic. arid, or rather, its ion, gives with barium chloride a white 
precipitate of barium selenate, which dissolves with difficulty in acids. 

11. Hydrogen sulphide does not produce a precipitate in solutions of 
snienic acid. After boiling the liquid with hydrochloric acid, the resulting 
selenious acid is, of course, precipitated by hydrogen sulphide. 

12. A sulphuric acid solution of indigo is decolorised by selenic acid. 

13. When selenium or selenium compounds arc fused with potassium 
cyanide in a current of hydrogin, sihnium potassium cyanide, is formed; 
selenium is not separated from this salt by the action of air (as in the case 
of tellurium), but is precipitated on boiling the solution for some time after 
the addition of hydrochloric acid. 

14. When examined by Bunsen’s method (p. 88), selenium compounds 
impart a bright blue coloration to the flame, whilst on volatilisation and com¬ 
bustion of the vapour the above-mentioned repulsive odour of selenium 
will be produced. The i eduction product is brick-red to cherry-red, and 
when treated w ith concentrated sulphuric acid gives a dirty green solution. 
The oxide deposit is white, and when touched with a rod dipped in staimous 
chloride solution becomes red. owing to the separation of selenium. 

15. Sodium selenitic is formed on charcoal sticks, and this, when 
moistened on silver, yields black silver side aide, and on treatment with 
acid produces hydrogen selenitic. 

16. When heated with sulphur iodide on a block of gypsum in the 
oxidation flame of the blowpipe, selenium dioxide' yields a reddish-brown 
deposit (Wheeler and Uideking. if. also footnote on p. 389). 

17. With regard to the mierocheviical <h lection of selenium, sec Haushofer, 
Mikroskopischa Rcaktioncn, p. 116; Behrens-Kley, lit ki or Itemise he 
Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 102 ; Heyn and Bauer, Zeitsch. anal. Chcm., 50, 506; 
heniges, Chcm. Zuitr., 1916, L, 487. 


Sue. 96. 

4. Tellurium, Tc, 127 5. 

1. Tellurium is divalent, tetramlent, and hexavaleni. It occurs in the 
elementary condition, alloyed with other metals, and, in small quantity and 
not widely distributed, as tellurium dioxide. The specific gravity of the 
different modifications of elementary tellurium ranges from 5*93 to 6*25. 

Tellurium is a brittle, white metal, which is easily fusible (about 450°), 
and ean be sublimed in a glass tube. When heated in the air it burns 
with a greenish-blue flame, emitting a thick white smoko of dioxide. 
Tellurium is insoluble in hydrochloric acid, but dissolves readily in nitric 
acid, to form tellurium dioxide or nitrate. Powdered tellurium dissolves 
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in concentrated sulphuric acid to form a purple solution, from which, on 
dilution with water, the tellurium is re-precipitated. On heating the con¬ 
centrated solution it is decolorised, and most of the tellurium sulphate 
formed is precipitated. 

2. Tellurium dioxide, Te0 2 (tellurous anhydride), is white, melts to a 
yellow liquid when heated to incipient redness, and volatilises when strongly 
ignited in the presence of air, hut does not form a crystalline ‘ ublimate. 
It dissolves readily in hydrochloric acid, but less readily in nitric acid and 
dilute sulphuric acid, is easily soluble in potassium hydroxide solutiftR, 
more slowly in ammonia solution, and is practically insoluble in water. 

3. Tellurous acid, H 2 Te0 3 , is white, appreciably soluble in cold water, 
and readily soluble in hydrochloric and nitric acids. It is re-precipitated 
from its solutions in acids on the addition of water. Practically the whole 
of the tellurium separates after some time as crystalline dioxide from the 
nitric acid solution. 

4. Alkali hydroxides and cuilonaks precipitate lelhirons acid as a white 
precipitate, soluble in excess of the precipitant, from hydrochloric acid 
solutions of tellurium. 

5. Hydrogen sulphide produces in acid solutions a red precipitate of 
tellurium sulphide, TcS 2 , which rapidly funis blown (the. colour resembling 
that of stannous sulphide), and when heated becomes black. This pie- 
eipitatc readily decomposes into tellurium and sulphur,'so that possibly 
it may invariably be only a mixture of these two substances. It dissolves 
very readily in ammonium sulphide solution. 

6. Reducing agents such as stannous chloride or zinc, precipitate 
black metallic tdlurimn from acid solutions. Sulphur dunidi and sodium 
sulphite only precipitate it in the piesenee of hvdioehlorio acid. If, how¬ 
ever, the hydroehloiie acid is concentrated, tclluuum is not piecipitated 
by sulphur dioxide. (Distinction from selenium.) 

7. On heating a solution of tellurous acid m excess of potassium or 
sodium hydroxide solution with dextrose, tellurium is also precipitated 
in metallic form (Stolba). 

8. Ferrous sulphate docs not precipitate tellurium. (Distinction fiom 
selenium.) 

9. Tellurous acid gives a white precipitate with magnesia mixture. This 
precipitate is not crystalline. (Distinction from selcnious acid.) (Hilger, 
v. Gerichtcn.) 

# 10. Ihsodium hydrogen phosphate gives a ichik precipitate , as does also 

barium chloride. 

11. Tellurium trioxide (tellutic anhydride), Te() 3 , is formed by fusing 
tellurium or compounds of tetravalent tellurium with alkali nitratcH and 
carbonates. The fused mass is soluble in water, and the solution remains 
clear when acidified with hydrochloric acid in the cold, but when boiled it 

1 Hydrazine sulphate, does not precipitate tellurium from a slightly acul 
solution containing excess of ammonium-tartrate (distinction from selenium), 
whilst hydrazine chloride, precipitates teAurium us well as selenium (Tcllini, 
Zeitsck mud. Chm., 50, 521). 
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evolves chlorine, tcllurous acid being formed, and it then yields a pre¬ 
cipitate on the addition of water, provided that the excess of acid is not 
too great. On oxidising tellurites with hydrogen peroxide, and adding 
concentrated nitric acid, a precipitate of telluric acid, or its hydrates, is 
obtained. Telluric acid is only a relatively weak acid, anS shows a corre¬ 
spondingly slight resemblance to sulphuric acid and sclenic acid. 

Only^he alkali tellurates are soluble in water. 

12. Hydrogen sulphide produces in hot solutions of hexavalenl tellurium 
precipitate of the same composition as in solutions of tetravalent tellurium. 
No precipitate is formed in the cold. (Means of separating tellurium from 
heavy metal ions. Brauner and Kuzina, Her., 40, 3362.) 

13. When tellurium, tellurium sulphide, or an oxygen compound of 
tellurium is fused with potassium cyanide in a current of hydrogen , potassium 
telluride is formed. The fused mass is soluble in water, but the whole 
of the tellurium is precipitated from the solution by means of a current of 
air. (Distinction and means of separation from selenium.) 

14. If linely-powdered tellurium or a tellurium ore, e.g. gold telluride, 
is treated with a little water in a porcelain basin, a little metallic mercury 
introduced, and sodium amalgam added to the latter, the water will imme¬ 
diately assume a line violet colour, owing to the solution of sodium telluride 
(({. Kiistel). 

15. When examined by Bunsen’s dry method (p. 88 el seq.), tellurium 
compounds produce a pale blue coloration in the upper reduction area of 
t he liame, while the oxidation area above appears gm n. The volatilisation 
is not accompanied by any odour. The reduction deposit is black, extend¬ 
ing into a blackish-brown film ; when heated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, it gives a carmine-red solution. The oxidation deposit is white, and 
hardly perceptible; when treated with stannous chloride, it becomes 
black through the separation of tellurium. 

16. When heated with sodium carbonate on charcoal sticks , tellurium 
compounds yield sodium telluride, which, when moistened on bright silver, 
produces a black stain ; and, if much tellurium is present, emits the odour 
of hydrogen telluride when treated with hydrochloric acid, while tellurium 
is separated. 

17. With regard to the microchemical dilection, see flaushofer, Mikro - 
skopischc Reaktionen, p. 124; Behrens-Kley, Mikrochimische Analyse, 
3rd ed., p. 151 ; Tfevn and Bauer, Zeitsch. anal, t'fnm., 50, 506 ; Deniges, 
('hem. Zentr., 1016, i., 487. 

For the separation of selenium from tellurium, the solution of tcllurous 
and sclcnious acids in concentrated sulphuric acid is heated for some time 
with four times its volume of a moderately strong aqueous solution of 
sulphur dioxide, the precipitated selenium filtered ofT, and the filtrate 
heated with hydrochloric acid, with the addition of more sulphurous acid, 
to precipitate the tellurium (Divers and Schimose). Or the selenium is 
precipitated from a solution in stronfj hydrochloric acid by means of sulphur 
dioxide, the filtrate diluted with water, and the tellurium precipitated in 

25 
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the same way (Keller, Chnn. Zenlr., 1000, II., 143). The two elements 
may also* be separated by means of ferrous sulphate, (f also footnote 1 
on p. 384, and See. 95, 6. 

In addition to this, a method of separating selenium from tellurium may 
be based upon the behaviour of an aqueous solution of the product of 
fusion with potassium cyanide when a current of air is passed through it; 
tellurium is precipitated, while selenium remains in solution. 

Sec. 97. 

5. Molybdenum, Mo, 96*0. 

Molybdenum is divalent , trivalent, Utrnvalent , penhmdent, and hexa- 
valent. It is of fairly rare occurrence, and only in moderate quantities, 
principally as sulphide (molybdenum glance) and lead molybdate (yellow 
lead ore). 

1. Molybdenum is white (like tin), hard, and oxidisable when heated 
in the air. It is readily soluble in nitric acid and aqua regia , and also in 
concentrated sulphuric acid. It is exceedingly difficult to melt (at about 
2250°). Its specific gravity is 01. 

2. Molybdanoua oxide, Mot), and the sesquioxule , Mo 2 0 3 , are black, 
whilst the dioxide, MoG 2 , is dark brown or dark violet. All these oxides 1 
when heated in the air or treated with nitric acid are converted into the 
trioxide, molybdir anhydride, Mo0 3 . This is a porous, white mass (becoming 
yellow when heated), which can be distributed as tine scales in water, and 
is then dissolved to a slight extent. It melts at a red heat, volatilises at 
a very high temperature in closed vessels, but even at a red heat in the air, 
and sublimes in transparent leaves and needles. When ignited in a current 
of hydrogen, it yields first the oxide and finally, after long and continuous 
ignition, the metal. Non-ignited molybdenum trioxide is soluble, in acids, 
and in solutions of the hydroxides or carbonates of the alkali metals, with 
the formation of salts ; after ignition it can be rendered soluble by fusion 
with alkali carbonate; it is also readily soluble in ammonia and alkali 
hydroxide solutions. When heated to redness in carbon tetrachloride or 
in a mixture of chlorine and carbon monoxide, molybdenum trioxide yields 
chlorides which can bo sublimed (Quantin). 

3. Molybdir. arid, H 2 Mo() 4 , is white; it dissolves with difficulty in 
water, and is precipitated from solutions of its salts by the careful 
addition of water ; it is soluble in excess of acid. A yellow mollification, 
H 2 Mo0 4 ,H 2 0, separates under certain conditions from nitric acid solutions 
of ammonium molybdate on standing. 

4. Solutions containing the ions of hexavalent molybdenum are 

1 Acid solutions which contain molybdenum ion with valency corresponding 
to these oxides give precipitates with alkali hydroxides, carbonates, and phoB- 
phates, and also with ferro- and ferrieyanidcs. Tho precipitates produced by 
carbonates arc partly soluble in excess of tho precipitant. Hydrogen sulphide 
and ammonium sulphido liavo tho same action as in tho case of hexavalent 
molybdenum. 
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colourless; a hydrochloric acid solution becomes coloured, speedily on 
contact with zinc, and immediately when treated with stannemchloride, 
owing to reduction, the coloration being blue, green, or brown, according 
to the reciprocal proportions and concentration of the. substances. When 
digested w it h copper a sulphuric acid solution becomes blue, and a hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution brown. The reaction often only takes place after 
some time. A solution of ferrous sulphate, acidified with sulphuric acid, 
produces a permanent blue coloration in acid solutions. On adding sodium 
ili/pojdtosphite and sulphur dioxide to an acid solution of molybdie acid, a 
blue precipitate or only a blue coloration of the liquid is produced, accord¬ 
ing to the amount of molybdenum present. Slight heat accelerates the 
appearance of the reaction (Millard). Many other reducing agents bring 
about reactions analogous to those just described. 1 

5. If a little concentrated sulphuric acid is dropped on to a piece of 
indented platinum foil, or if a few drops of sulphuric acid arc placed in a 
porcelain dish, and a small quantity of powdered molybdie trioxide or a 
molybdate is added, the mixture heated until copious fumes appear, and 
then cooled and treated with a little alcohol (or repeatedly breathed 'upon), 
the sulphuric acid will assume an intense blue coloration (v. Kobell, .Schon, 
Maschke). In the presence of antimony pentoxide and a large amount 
of stannic oxide, the mixture must be evaporated to dryness with phosphoric 
acid before heating it with sulphuric acid (Maschke). Jf vanadic acid is 
present, a green coloration is produced (Truehot, Chan. 'Aenlr., 1905, 
T., 573). 

6. Potassium fcrrocyamdc produces a red-brown precipitate in solutions 
acidified with hydrochloric acid. 

7. Extract of gall nuts, and also tannin, gives a deep red coloration, 
shading into brown, with solutions of alkali molybdates. If hydrochloric 
acid is added, a brown precipitate or coloration is produced. 

8. The addition of a little hydrogen sulphide gives a blue coloration 
with acid solutions, whilst a larger amount produces a brownish-black 
precipitate. The supernatant liquid over the precipitate appeal’s green 
at first.. After the liquid has stood for a time, and is then heated and 
repeatedly treated with hydrogen sulphide, the whole of the molybdenum 
is precipitated, although with some difficulty, as brownish-black trisulphide, 
MoS 3 . Complete precipitation is effected by saturating the solution with 
hydrogen sulphide, and then heating it in a closed pressure-flask. The 
precipitate is soluble in alkali sulphide solutions. Acids precipitate molyb¬ 
denum sulphide from the resulting sulpho salt solutions, the precipitation 
being promoted by heat. Solutions of alkali mohjlulates give a yellow 
coloration with hydrogen sulphide, and then, on the addition of acids, a 
brownish-black precipitate. On treating a solution of molybdie acid in 
excess of ammonia solution with yellow ammonium sulphide solution (con¬ 
taining polysulphidos), and boiling the liquid for some time, there is pro¬ 
duced, in addition to a broumish-black precipitate, an intense dark red 

1 Cf. for example Kafka, Zeitseh. anal. Chem., 61, 482, and Pozzi Escot, 
Chem. Zentr., 1913, II., 85 ; 1914,1., 76. 
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solution , provided that the ammonium sulphide is not present in too great 
excess. .Soiling oxalic acid solution, docs not attack molybdenum sulphide. 
(Method of separation from the sulphide prepared by the wet method, 
which is soluble therein. Clarke.) When ignited in the air or heated 
with nitric acid, molybdenum sulphide is converted into molybdenum 
trioxide. 

9. On treating a solution containing molybdate ion with potassium 
thiocyanate and a little hydrochloric acid, it becomes yellow, and on then 
adding zinc, 1 reduction takes place, and this leads to the formation of'ft 
molybdenum thiocyanate, corresponding to the oxide or sesquioxide. 
The liquid becomes carminc-rcd through this reaction, and the coloration 
is not destroyed by the addition of phosphn ic acid. (Distinction from 
ferric thiocyanate.) On shaking the red liquid with ether, the thiocyanates 
are extracted, and a red ethereal layer is obtained (C. D. Braun). 2 Tartaric 
acid and other organic acids prevent the reaction, owing to the formation 
of complex compounds. 

10. On treating an acid solution of molybdic acid with hydrogen 
peroxide , a yellow liquid is obtained, the colour of which is not removed by 
shaking with ether. Ammoniaeal solutions become reddish-brown on 
treatment with hydrogen peroxide, owing to the formation of ions of 
ammonium permolybdatc (Schon, Wert her, Biirwald, Bettel, Melikow r , 
(Jhem. Zentr., 1912, IT., 1579; A. Komaiwsky, Ibid., 1913, If., 996). 
The reaction is not applicable in the presence of vanadates or titanates. 

11. On adding an acetic acid solution of pheiiylhydrazine to a solution 
containing molybdic acid, and heating the liquid to boiling point, an 
intense wine-red coloration or a red precipitate is obtained. The red sub¬ 
stance may be extracted by shaking with chloroform. This is a very 
sensitive reaction (Spiegel and Maass, Ber., 36, 512). When added to an 
ammoniaeal solution, phenyl hydrazine acetate produces a coloration 
resembling that of trine yeast, or a precipitate of the same, colour. If a 
little tannin solution has been previously added, the colour becomes 
mahogany brown (Pozzi Escot, (Jhem. Zentr., 1907, ]., 1460). 

12. An alcoholic solution of diphenyl carbazide produces a fine indigo- 
violet coloration in a weak solution of alkali molybdate, or a precipitate of 
the same colour if excess of the reagent is added. The coloration is 
destroyed by an excess of acid or alkali. If, instead of ethyl alcohol, a 
homologous alcohol is used as the solvent for the diphenylearbazide, other 
shades of colour are produced (Leeooq, (Jhem. Zentr., 1904,1., 836). 

13. With regard to the colorations which molybdenum chloride solu¬ 
tions give with alkancl tincture and their absorption spectra, see Formilnek, 
Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 39, 680). 

1 Or another reducing agent, such as hydrogen sulphide. This method is 
recommended by Ganassini for the detection of traces of molybdenum, the 
solid substance being triturated with a small amount of concentrated sulphurio 
acid containing a little potassium thiocyanate, and tho liquid spread out and 
subjected to the action of a current of hydrogen sulphide. 

2 If the reduction of the molybdate ion is carried too far, the reaction may 
not tako place (E. Kcdesdy, Chem. Zentr., 1913, II., 996). 
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14. Molybdenum compounds impart a yellow to brownish-yellow 
coloration to alkali phosphate beads, whilo hot, in tho oxidation flame, the 
beads becoming yellowish-green to colourless on cooling; in the reduction 
flame tho beads are dark brown while hot, and bluish-green to grass-green 
after cooling. Similar, but much less pronounced, coloration', are obtained 
with borax (Lutz, Zdtsch. anal. Client., 47,24). 

15. Molybdenum trioxidc volatilises when heated on charcoal in tho 
oxidation flame of the blowpipe . The charcoal becomes coated with a yellow 

• Vfrequently crystalline) powder, which changes to whito on cooling. 
Metallic molybdenum is formed in the reducing flame, and by sedimentation 
with water is obtained as a grey powder. Molybdenum sulphide yields 
sulphur dioxide in the oxidising flame, and forms a deposit of molybdenum 
trioxide on the charcoal. 

10 On heating molybdenum tiioxide or a molybdate for a short time 
with sodium carbonate in a platinum spiral, dissolving the fused mass in a 
few drops of hot water, and absorbing the solution in strips of filter paper, 
tile molybdenum may be detected in these by means of spotting tests 
with hydrochloric acid and potassium ferrocyanide, with stannous chloride, 
and with ammonium sulphide and hydrochloric acid (Bunsen). 

17. On heating molybdenum trioxide with an equal quantity of sulphur 
iodide 1 on an artificially-made tablet of gypsum in the oxidising flame of 
tin; blowpipe, an ultramarine-blue deposit will be obtained (Wheeler and 
Liidcking). 

18. With regard to the microrhetnical detection of molybdenum, see 
Jlatishofer, Mikroskopisehe Reaktionui, p. 97; Behrens-Kley, Mikro- 
chemise he Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 145. 


Sec. 98. 

6. Tungsten, W, 181*0. 

Tungshn is dicult nt, tclrurulcnt, penlarahnt, and he .m volt lit. It is 
not widely distributed in nature, and is not found in any huge quantities. 
The tungsten minerals of most common occurrence are scheelite or tung- 
stone (calcium tungstate) and wolframite (fenous and manganous 
tungstate). 

1. Tungsten, as obtained by reducing the trioxide with aluminium or 
hydrogen at a high ignition tomj>erature, is an iron-grey powder of sp. gr. 
19*1, melting with great difliculty at 2850°. Pulverulent tungsten, when 
ignited in tho air, is converted into tungsten trioxide (tungstic anhydride), 
W() 3 , and, when ignited in a current of dry chlorine free from air, yields a 
.sublimable blackish-violet chloride, WCl fl , which usually contains lower 
chlorides and sometimes oxychlorides. On heating the chloride with 
water it is decomposed with the formation of tungstic acid. Tungsten 
chlorido is also obtained by heating the trioxidc to redness in a current of 

1 This is prepared by fusing 40 parts of iodine with GO parts of sulphur and 
powdering tho fused mass. 
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carbon tetrachloride vapour, or in a mixture of chlorine and carbon mon¬ 
oxide (Quantin). On igniting the trioxide in a current of hydrogen 
chloride, Volatile chlorides arc obtained (Friedhcim, Henderson, and 
Tinagel, Zeitsch. anorg. Chem., 45, 396; Zeitsch. anal. Che m., 48, 190). 
Tungsten is insoluble, or practically insoluble, in acids, including aqua 
regia. Even hydrolluoric acid by itself hardly dissolves it, but it is fairly 
easily soluble in a mixture of nitric and hydrolluoric acids (Moissaii, Cliem. 
Zcnlr., 1896, II., 416). It is not dissolved by potassium hydroxide solution, 
but is soluble in a solution of potassium hydroxide which has been treated 
with alkali hypochlorite. When fused w ith potassium hydroxide, tungsten 
is slowly dissolved, while hydrogen is liberated. Very finely divided 
tungsten is soluble even in ammonia and hydrogen peroxide solutions, or 
in a solution of ammonium persulphate. A coarser powder may be 
oxidised by ignition after moistening with nitric acid, and the oxidation 
product then extracted with a solution of sodium hydroxide and hydrogen 
peroxide. Tungsten, even in comparatively large fragments, may be 
rendered soluble by fusion with alkali nitrite (Hans Arnold, Zeitsch. anorg. 
Chem., 88, 71; ('hem. Zcntr., 1914, II., 1124; Ziitsch. anal. Chem., 54, 
357). 

2. Tungsten o.iide, WO*, is brown; when strongly ignited in the air 
it is converted into the trioxide. Tungsten trioxide , W0 3 , is lemon-fellow, 
becoming dark orange when heated, is not decomposed by heat, and is 
insoluble in water and acids. A series of hydroxides corresponds to the 
trioxide, some of which have both a slightly basic as well as a deiinite 
acid character. These include tungstic acids, II. Z WU 4 , which is yellow, 
and H 2 W0 6 , which is white, and mdalungslic acid , H 4 W 4 0 13 . They all 
show a pronounced tendency to change into the colloidal condition. 

3. Several series of salts, therefore, correspond to these acids. On 
fusing tungsten trioxide with ’potassium hydrogen sulphate, and treating the 
fused mass with water, there is at first obtained an acid solution, which 
does not contain any tungsten ions. 1 After separation of the solution, 
the residue, consisting of potassium tungstate with a largo excess of tungstic 
acid, will dissolve completely in water to which ammonium carbonate has 
been added. (Distinction and means of separation from silicon dioxide.) 
On fusing the trioxide with alkali carbonates or sodium peroxide, alkali 
tungstates 2 arc obtained ; these dissolve readily in water, and with more 
difficulty when boiled with alkali carbonate solutions. 

« 4. Hydrochloric, nitric, or sulphuric acid, when added in sufficient 
quantity, produce while jrrccipilaics of hydrated tungstic acid in solutions 
of alkali tungstates. When boiled, the precipitates become yellow and lose 
water, and they are insoluble in excess of the acids. (Distinction from 

1 Because the potassium hydrogen sulphate present prevents them from 
dissolving. 

2 Metallic tungsten and tungsten trioxido are rendered soluble by fusion 
w'ith potassium nitrate and potassium carbonate at a tomporaturo below red 
heat. (Method of separation from titauium.) (Defacqz, Chem. Zentr., 1897, 
I., 129.) 
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molybdic acid.) The tungstic acids aro soluble, however, in very con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid. 'They do not volatilise when healed with 
hydrofluoric acid and a little sulphuric acid (distinction from silicon 
dioxide), but are soluble in ammonia solution. They dissolve , after de¬ 
cantation of the acids, even in water, if the treatment is continued long 
enough. On evaporating them to dryness with excess of nitric acid, 
heating the residuo to 120°, and treating it when cold with a solution of 
ammonium nitrate containing nitric acid, the residuo will contain almost the 
whole of the tungstic acid (N. J. Tram, A. Ziegler). Phosphoric acid does 
not cause a precipitation. It even prevents the precipitation by other 
acids, 1 owing to the formation of complex compounds. 2 

5. Barium chloride, calcium chloride, lead acetate , 3 silver nitrate, and 
mercurous nitrate produce white precipitates m solutions of tungstates. 

6. Potassium ferrocyanidc produces a deep brownish-red coloration on 
the addition of a little acid, and after some time a prccipitutc of the same 
colour is formed. 

7. (kill-nut tincture or tannin gives a brown coloration or precipitate 
on the addition of a little acid. 

8. llydroijeit sulphide produces scaieely any precipitate in acid solution. 
Ammonium sulphide does not give a precipitate with a solution of alkali 
tungstate. In the presence of ions which can be precipitated by ammonium 
sulphide, e.g. manganous ion (Taggart and Smith, Chan. Zcntr ., 1897, 

1., 309), tungsten sulphide may be partially precipitated at the same time. 
On acidifying a solution containing excess of ammonium sulphide a pale 
brown precipitate of tungsten sulphide, W»S 3 , mixed with sulphur, will be 
precipitated ; this is somewhat soluble in pure water, but is barely soluble 
in water containing salts. 

9. Stannous chloride produces a yellow precipitate in solutions of alkali 
tungstates; on adding hydrochloric acid, and-heating the tube, the pre¬ 
cipitate will become bright blue. This is a very sensitive and characteristic 
reaction, which is suitable for the separation of tungstate ion from molyb¬ 
date ion (Marbaker, Zeitsch. anal. Chew., 56, 110). 

10. On treating a solution of an alkali tungstate with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid, or better, with excess of phosphoric acid, and adding 
zinc, a bright blue coloration will be produced. The blue coloration obtained 

1 Tungstic acid may be precipitated by adding tannic acid and ammonia 
in the presence of phosphate ion and subsequently acidifying tho liquid with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid (Harbor, Monutsh. ('hem., 27, 379 ; Chem. Zenlr .* 
1900, Ji., 703). 

2 With regard to tho separation of [jhosphate ion from tungstate ion in 
such solut ions, seo v. Knorre, Zettsch. anal. Chem., 47, 37 (and for tho separation 
of tungstate ion from chromate, Ibid., 47, 337); also Kehrmaun, Bcr., 20, 
1813 ; Zeitsch. anal. Chan., 27, 392 (also for tho separation of tho ions of arsonic 
and tungsten); Kohrmanri, Liebufs Ann., 245, 45 ; Zeitsch. anal. Chan., 39, 
717. 

a Tho resulting preeipitato is soluble, after ignition, in concentrated hydro- 
ehlorio acid, but sc pa rates again on diluting tho solution with water. (Dis¬ 
tinction from molybdate ion. lbbotaon and Drourloy, Chem. Zcntr., 1900, 

1., 490 ) 
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in hydrochloric acid solution changes first into red and then into brownish- 
black. A liquid of deep blue colour 1 is also produced by gently healing a 
solution of alkali tungstate (slightly acidified with sulphuric acid) to 
which sodium hipophosphite and sulphur dioxide have been added. 

11. Ferrous sulphate produces an ochre-yellow precipitate , which docs 
not become blue on the addition of acids. (Distinction from molybdate 
ion.) 

12. Tartaric, citric, and many other organic acids form complex com¬ 
pounds with tungstic acid. Hence these acids do not precipitate tungstic 
acid from tungstate solutions, and even prevent its pieeipitation by mineral 
acids. For the same reason, they interfere more or less with the action of 
the reducing agents just mentioned, and the consequent production of a 
blue coloration. 

13. On heating tungsten trioxide with potassium hydiogen sulphate 
and a little concentrated sulphuric acid, allowing the mixture to cool, 
and adding a drop of a phenol, characteristic colorations (usually disappear¬ 
ing on the addition of w ater) are obtained. For example, phenol produces 
a red, and hydroquinone a violet coloration (Defacqz, Chew. Zentr., 181)0, 
11., 639). 

14. Most of the metatunystales arc soluble in water. Oidinary tungstic 
acid is precipitated on boiling the solutions with sulphuric , hydrochloric, 
or nitric acid. 

15. Alkali phosphate dissolves tungstic trioxide or tungstates. Jn the 
oxidising flame the beads aie transparent and colourless or yellow, whilst 
in the reducing flame they apj>oar bright blue, the colour becoming 
blood-red on the addition of ferrous sulphate. Borax beads do not show 
any characteristic coloration. 

16. On heating tungsten compounds with very little sodium carbonate, 
in a hollow on charcoal in the inner blowpipe flame, tungsten powder, 
which can be separated by sedimentation, is obtained. 

17. When tungstates arc heated with sodium caibonatc in a platinum 
spiral, the fused mass heated with a few drops of water, and the solution 
absorbed by means of strips of filter paper, tungsten may be detected in 
these by a yellow coloration when they arc heated after the addition of a 
drop of hydrochloric acid, and by a blue coloration when they arc heated 
with a drop of stannous chloride solution. Ammonium sulphide does not 
colour the paper either by itself or after the addition of hydroehloric aeid, 
•but when heated the paper becomes blue or green (Bunsen). 

18. When heated with sulphur iodide on a gypsum tablet in the oxidising 
fame, of the. blowpipe, tungstates yield a greenish-blue deposit (Wheeler and 
Liideking). See also footnote, p. 381). 

19. Most of the tungstates insoluble in water may be decomposed by 
digestion with acids. The mineral wolframite, which is only attacked by 
acids with difficulty, may be decomposed by fusion with alkali carbonate 

1 Other reducing agents also produce a blue eoloration, such as mercurous 
nitrate and potassium iodide (Kafka, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 51, 482), or mercury 
(Pozzi-E8cot, Chem. Zentr., 1913, II., 8f>: 1914,1., 76). 
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or sodium peroxide. The fused mass is soluble in water. Metallic tungsten 
and tungsten alloys (ferrotungsten) may conveniently be dissolved in 
hydrofluoric acid with nitric add, the solution then treated with sulphuric 
acid, and the volatile acids evaporated (Ibbotson and Brearley, Zeitsch. 
anul. (diem., 44, 561). On treating tungsten steel with hydrochloric acid, 
metallic tungsten separates, and may be diasolved by adding nitric acid. 
For the analysis of metallic tungsten, H. Arnold {Zeitsch. anorg. Chan., 88, 
74; Zeitsch. anal. Chan., 54, 357) recommends dissolving the powder, 
it line, directly in ammonia and hydrogen peroxide solution, or if coai-se, 
in sodium hydroxide and hydrogen peroxide solution, after oxidation with 
nitric acid, whilst larger pieces may be electrolytically dissolved as anodes 
in ammonia solution. The alkaline or ammoniacal solution is tieated 
with 50 per cent, tartaric acid solution, and then with hydrochloric acid, 
until the solution contains 4 ja*r cent, of that acid, after which the liquid 
is saturated with hydrogen sulphide and filtered, and the filtrate poured 
in a thin stream into boiling strong hydrochloiic acid. Most of the tungstic 
acid will then separate as a granular precipitate. The filtrate is evaporated 
to dryness, the residue ignited, whereby the tartrates are converted into 
carbonates, and the resulting fused mass is extracted with water. Oxides 
or carbonates of Groups 111. and IV. remain in the residue, whilst tungstic 
acid is dissolved. 

20. With regard to the microchenihil detection of tungsten, see Haushofer, 
M ikroskopiscltc Rcaklioncn , p. 141 ; Bchrens-Kley, Mikruchnnischc 
Analyse, 3rdcd., p. 124. 

B. Reactions of the Anions. 

Sec. 99. 

Reagents for the determination of the anions, analogous to the 
reagents for the detection of the cations, can be divided into general 
group reagents and special reagents, i.e. those which serve to identify 
individual anions. It is, however, hardly possible to arrange and 
deline the groups as sharply as was the case with the cations. 

Acids are divided into two main groups, inorganic and organic 
acids. For analytical purposes, deviating from the theoretical 
conception, we make the divisions in such a way that the differentia; 
tion is based on the behaviour at a higher temperature, and include 
in the organic acids onlg those l/ir sails oj which (especially those with 
the ions of alkalis or alkaline earths) arc decomposed on ignition, with 
the separation of carbon. This characteristic lias the advantage 
that it is very evident, and that by means of a simple preliminary 
test it renders it more easy to determine to which division the acid 
should belong. The salts of organic acids with alkali or alkaline 
earth metals are converted on gentle ignition into carbonates. 
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The inorganic anions can be divided into three groups, according 
to their behaviour towards the group reagents, barium chloride and 
silver nitrate , the first of which can again be subdivided into four 
classes, according to the. behaviour of the members of the group 
towards (a) hydrogen sulphide, and (b) of their barium salts towards 
acids. ' 

The organic anions dealt with in this book can be divided firstly 
into two groups, according to their behaviour towards calcium 
chloride, and each of these is again sub-divided into two divisions. 

The first group is characterised by its behaviour towards ferric 
chloride, and the second by the condition of ayt/riyatiiin, the volatility, 
and the solubility of the free acids. 

As in the case of the cations, a general survey of all the anions 
contained in this book will precede the description of the individual 
ones. Here again the more frequent and important members of 
the groups are printed in italics. 

The behaviour towards the group reagents is in each case given 
at the beginning of each group or sub-division. 

I. Inorganic acids. 

First Group. 

First division. Chromic acid or chromate ion (sulphurous acid, 
thiosuiphurie acid, and iodic acid, or sulphite, thiosulphate, iodate 
ions). 

Second division. Sulphuric acid or sulphate ion (pcrsulphurio 
acid or persulphate ion, silicohydrofluoric acid or silicolluoride ion). 

Third division. (Ortho-, pyro-, and meta-) phosphoric acid, 
boric acid (perboric acid), oxalic acid, hydrofluoric acid, or phosphate 
ion , borate, ion (perborate ion), oxalate kn, fluorine, ion (phosphorous 
acid or phosphite ion). 

Fourth division. Carbonic ucid (percarbonie acid), silicic acid, 
pr carbonate ion (peroarbonate ion), silicate ion. 

Second Group. 

Hydrochloric acid, hydrobromic acid, hydriodic ucid, hydrocyanic 
acid, hydroferrocyanic ucid, hydnfcrricyunic acid, thiocyank acid, 
hydrogen sulphide, or chlorine, bromine, iodine, cyanogen, ferro- 
cyanoyen, ferricyanoycn, thiocyunogen and sulphide ions (nitrous, 
hypochlorous, hypophosphorous, nitrosulphuriu acids, or nitrite, 
hypochlorite, hypophosphite, and azide ions). 
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Third Group. 

Nitric acid , chloric acid , or nitrate , chlorate ions (perchloric acid 
or perchlorate ion). 

n. Organic acids. 

First Group. 

• 4’irst division. Oxalic acid, tartaric acid (racemic acid), citric 
acul, malic acid, or oxidate , tartrate (racemate), citrate , mdatc iom. 

Second division. Succinic acid, cinnamic acid, or succinate ion , 
cinnamylate ion. 

Second Group. 

First division. Benzoic acid, salicylic acid , or benzoate ion, sali¬ 
cylate ion. 

Second division. Aaiic acid, formic acid, or acetate ion, formate 
ton (lactic acid, propionic acid, butyric acid, or lactate, propionate, 
butyrate ions). 


IV. Reactions of Individual Anions. 

A. Inorganic acids. 

Sue. 100. 

First Group. 

Anions which are precipitated by barium chloride from 
neutral solutions. 

This group is divided into four classes, as follows :— 

(a) Acids which are decomposed by the action of hydroyen sulphide 
on their acid solution , and which were, therefore, referred to in 
the examination of cations, i.e. chromic acid (sulphurous acid and 
thiosulphuric acid- the latter, because it is decomposed and recog¬ 
nised at once on the addition of hydrochloric acid to the solution 
of one of its salts —and also iodic acid J ). 

(b) Acids which are not decomposed by hydrogen sulphide in 

1 Tho first division of tho first group of acids should have included all 
oxygon compounds of pronounced acid characteristics which have already 
boen dealt with in tho sixth group of cations (arsenic acid, antiinonic acid, 
selenious acid, etc.). As, however, their behaviour towards hydrogen sulphide 
formerly caused them to be grouped with other cations rather than with other 
acids, those compounds, which, at least from an analytical point of view, aro 
on the bordoiiino botwoon cations and anions, i.c. acids, are described with the 
cations. 
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acid solution, and the barium nulls of which are insoluble or scarcely 
soluble in hydrochloric acid : sulphuric acid (silicohydrofluoric acid). 

(c) Acids which are not decomposed by hydrogen sulphide in 
acid solution, and the barium sails of which arc apparently soluble in 
hydrochloric acid without decomposition, in so far as the acids or 
their anhydrides arc neither separated in solid form nor, escape as 
a gas : phosphoric acid, boric acid, oxalic acid, hydrofluoric acid 
(phosphorous acid). (Oxalic acid is, in accordance with its chcnlieal 
nature, also included among the organic acids, but is mentioned 
here because the behaviour of its salts, which are decomposed on 
ignition without actual carbonisation, causes it easily to be over¬ 
looked as an organic acid). 

((f) Acids which arc not decomposed by hydrogen sulphide in 
acid solution, and the barium sails of which arc soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, with the liluration of the acids or their anhydrides: 
carbonic acid, silicic acid. 


First Division. 

Of the First Group of Inorganic Acids. 

Sec. ltjl. 

Chromic acid, liA'rOj, and dichromic acid (bichromio acid, pym- 
chromic acid), ILCr-J)? (chromate ion CrO" 4 , or dicliromate 
ion, CrJ)" 7 ). 

1. Chromium trioxide, chromic anhydride, Ur0 3 , forms a scarlet 
crystalline mass or distinct needle-shaped crystals. On ignition 
it decomposes into chromic oxide (Crjlfl and oxygen, it deli¬ 
quesces quickly in the air; it dissolves in water with a yellowish- 
dark red colour, visible even when considerably diluted. Chromic 
acul and dichromic ucid are not known in the pure condition, hut 
their existence may be assumed in the aqueous solution of the 
trioxide. Both are di-basie, i.c. correspond to the anions Cr()" 4 and 

, Cr,0" 7 . 

Chromic acid in the first stage is a strong acid, in the second 
stage is very weak ; for the dissociation constant A' a for the process 
[H'J.[CrO" 4 J—A 2 .[JICr0' 4 ] is =3.7.10- 1 , that is to say, only of the 
order of dimension of the first dissociation constant of carbonic 
acid. Dichromic acid is stronger in both stages, but especially in 
the second, than chromic acid (see Beck and Stegmiiller, Arbcilm a. d. 
Kaiserl. Gesundheitsamt, 34, 14(i). 

2. The chromates and dichromutcs are all red or yellow, and mainly 
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insoluble in water. Some of them are decomposed on ignition. 
Chromates have a great resemblance to sulphates and manganates, 
with which some of them also crystallise isomorphously. There is, 
however, no hydrochromate ion analogous to the hydrosulphate ion. 
The alkali chromates K»Cr0 4 and Na 2 O0 4 resist the action of heat. 
Alkali clromatos dissolve in water with a yellow colour, and alkali 
diohromates with a reddish-yellow colour. The colorations are 
vtsfble even in very dilute solutions. The former have a neutral, 
the latter an acid reaction. On the addition of an acid, whereby 
the concentration of the HCrO ' 4 ions is first of all increased, the 
yellow colour of a solution of chromate changes to reddish-yellow, 
owing to the formation of dichromate ion, 2]ICr0' 4 ^tCr 2 0" 7 -(-II 1 ! 0. 
In neutral aqueous solutions the process is reversed. Dichromatc 
ions are always decomposed to a certain degree into HCrO '4 or also 
Cr ()" 4 ions, which, with suitable cations form precipitates of chromates, 
because chromates do not dissolve so readily as the corresponding 
salts of the stronger dichromatc ion. 

3. Hydrogen sulphide produces in the acidified solution of a 
chromate <iljir.il a brownish, and then, owing to the formation of a 
chromic salt, a green coloration of the solution, with the, simultaneous 
separation of sulphur, which gives the liquid a milky appearance : 

Cr„<)". 1-1 lH - +3IIS'=2CrS , S-|-7H 2 C) +3S 
c.fj. K„< V s 0 7 +41I 2 S0 4 f3H s 8 = K 2 S 0 4 -|-( V.,(S0 4 ) :! +7II 2 0 |-3S 

Heat, promotes the reaction, and part of the sulphur is then 
oxidised to sulphuric acid. 

d. Ammonium sulphide, added in excess to a solution of alkali 
dichromulc, at once produces a biownish. yiey-i/rceii precipitate con¬ 
sisting essentially of chromic hydroxide and sulphur. In a neutral 
solution of alkali chromate there is at first only a dark brown colora¬ 
tion, but after a while a brownish grey-green precipitate similar to 
that just, mentioned is separated. The precipitations are only 
complete after boiling. The precipitates dissolve after washing in 
hydrochloric acid and give oil an odour of hydrogen polysulphide. 

5. Chromite, ion may be reduced to chromic ion hj the use. of many 
other aijenls, especially by sulphur dioxide, ammonium thioacetate. in 
acid solution, sodium thiosulphate in acid solution, by heating with 
concentrated hydrochloric, acid, also with dilute hydrochloric acid to 
which alcohol is added (whereby ethyl chloride and aldehyde escape), 
by stannous chloride or metallic zinc in the presence of hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid, by heating with tartaric arid, oxalic acid. etc. All 
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these reactions arc clearly characterised by the change from the 
red or yellow colour of the solution to the green or violet colour of 
the chromic salt. Alkali chromate solutions are not retinoid by 
alcohol even when heated. (Distinction from manganates and 
permanganates.) 

0. Barium chloride produces in aqueous solutions of'chromates 
and diehronmtes a yellowish-wliite precipitate of barium chromate, 
Ba('r0 4 . It dissolves readily in dilute hydrochloric acid and nftfic 
acid, as then, through the formation of dichromate ion (see 2 ) and 
of undissociated chromic acid or hydrogen chromate ion, the concen¬ 
tration of the 0 r ()" 4 ions is so decreased, that the solubility product 
[Ba"|.(CrO" 4 ] is no longer reached. Barium chromate is scarcely 
soluble in cold, but dissolves more readily in boiling water. 
Ammonium salts increase the solubility very noticeably (see p. 141, 9) 
and acetic acid very considerably, but the salt is completely in¬ 
soluble in these weaker solvents if neutral alkali chromate is added 
to the liquid. The reason for this lies in the fact that the hydrogen 
ions (also present in ammonium salts, owing to hydrolysis) are removed 
in the formation of dichromate ion ( 2 (!rt)" 4 -| 211 'Cr-,< )" 7 -}-}d 2 0 ) 
without, any great reduction in tile concentration of the chromate 
ions . 1 

7. Silver nitrate produces in an aqueous neutral solution of a 
chromate a dark brownish-red precipitate of silver chromate, Agd'rOj, 
readily soluble in nilrio acid and ammonia solution, and in weak 
acid solutions a dark red to reddish-brown crystalline precipitate of 
silver dichromate, Ag.>(*r a <) 7 , which is readily soluble in ammonia 
solution but less easily in nitric acid. 

8 . Lead acetate precipitates lead chromate, Fb0r0 4 , from an 
aqueous or arctic acid solution of a chromate as a yellow precipitate, 
insoluble in ammonia solution, soluble in potassium and sodium 
hydroxide solutions, soluble with dilliculty in dilute nitric acid, and 
insoluble in acetic acid. On heating with alkali hydroxide the 
yellow neutral salt is converted into a basic red one (Pb 01 'b)(lr 0 4 . 

9. If a quite dilute arid solution of hydrogen peroxide (about 
6 to 8 c.c.) is covered with a little ether (a layer of about | cm. in 
thickness) and a liquid containing chromate ion is added, the 
solution of hydrogen peroxide assumes a bright blue colour. If the 
test-tube, closed with the thumb, is reversed several times without 
mtich shaking, the solution loses its blue colour and the ether becomes 
blue. This latter phenomenon js especially characteristic. One 

■ Cf. U Sftnti, Chen. Zentr., 1904, II., 1625. 
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part of potassium chromate in 40,000 parts of water still gives a per¬ 
ceptible reaction (Rtorer); vanadic acid influences the sensitiveness 
of the reaction considerably (Wc.rther, ,1. prat. Chem., 83. 195), but 
if sodium phosphate is added, the injurious influence of the vanadic 
acid can be eliminated, owing to the formation of a complex acid. 
(Reichard, Zeitsch. aval. Chan , 40, 577.) The blue coloration is 
presumably due to perchromic acid, HaCrO ^. 1 The formation of 
tjii^ acid takes place in accordance with the formula : 

Cr 2 0" 7 +7]T,()o--2(h0' , ' 8 ftH--h r >H 2 0 
or H 2 C r r 2 0 7 H-7Il 2 () 2 =2H 3 (M) 8 +5H 2 0 
After a short, time a reduction to chromic ion lakes place, and con¬ 
sequently a decoloration of the ether : 

2CrO'" 8 +12H—20r • ■+6H 2 0 -f 50* 

for example 

2H3Cr08+3H 2 R0 4 -Cr 2 (S0 4 )3fr>H 2 0-f50 2 

10. Diphevylcarbazide, or diphenylcarbazide acetate in alcoholic 
solution, if added in excess to chromic acid -or neutral or acid 
chromate solutions—produces a beautiful purple-violet coloration 
(Cazeneuve, Chan. Zcnfr ., 1901, II., 709; Zrifsch. aval. Chan., 41. 
508); smaller quantities of the reagent produce red or brown 
colorations (Moulin, Chan. Zentr., 1904. I.. 1175; Zrifsch. aval. 
Chrm .. 48, 385). 

11. If insoluble chromafes arc fused with sodium carbonate , with 
.the addition of a little potassium chlorate , and the mass treated with 

water, a solution , coloured yellow by the chromate ion contained in it, 
is obtained, which becomes reddish-yellow when an acid is added. 
The metals are left in the form of oxides or carbonates. 

12. Chromates are reduced to chromic compounds when heated 
with phosphates or borax in the oxidising or reducing flame, and then 
show the corresponding reactions. (Sec. 41, 13, p. 170.) 

13. Very small quantities of (Inornate ion may be detected in 
aqueous solutions (but only in the absence of other oxidising sub- # 
stances) by one of the following methods:—(«) A little yuaiacum 
tincture. (1 part of the resin to 100 parts of alcohol 52 per cent, by 
weight) is added to the liquid slightly acidified with sulphuric acid ; 
if a chromate ion is present an intense blue coloration is produced, 
which, however, disappears in a few seconds if the quantity of 
chromate is very small (If. Rchiff). (b) A little diphenylamine’is 

1 The blue perrhromates obtained by Riesenfeld and his collaborators corre¬ 
spond to this acid 
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dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid, and a few drops of the 
liquid containing the chromate added. A distinct blue coloration 
will prove that chromate ion is present, (c) A small piece of starch 
moistened with freshly prepared potassium iodide solution is brought 
into contact with the chromate solution (acidified with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric or sulphuric acid), or a dilute freshly prepared votassium 
iodide solution is mixed with a small quantity of carbon bisulphide, 
the. chromate solution (acidified with hydrochloric or sulphuric a/jid) 
added, and the whole shaken. A blue coloration of the starch, or a 
violet coloration of the carbon bisulphide indicates the presence of the 
smallest trace of chromate ion. (</) The liquid under examination 
is acidified with a little sulphuric acid, and a small quantity of an 
aqueous solution of pijrogallol-dimethyl ester added, A yellow-red 
coloration indicates chromate ion. In the case of very weak colora¬ 
tions the reaction can be made more distinct bv shaking with 
chloroform, which extracts the colouring substance. This is a very 
sensitive reaction, but is not confined to chromate ion (Mayerfold, 
Chcm. Zty., 34,948). (< ) 5 c.c, of a solution of (rb grin, of a tuiplithy- 
lamine and 50 grms. of tartaric acid (or instead, oxalic acid or glacial 
acetic acid, but not an inorganic acid) in 100 c.c. of water give a 
blue coloration with a solution of chromic acid. The reaction is 
still distinct at a concentration of OT mgrm in 100 c.c. It depends 
on the formation of an oxidation product of the a-naphtliylaniinc. 
Chlorine and bromine, like chromic acid, give a blue coloration. 
Nitric acid gives a red, ozone a violet, coloration. Iodine, ferric 
chloride, nitrous acid and hydrogen peroxide do not give colorations 
(Van Eck, tihem. Zcntr., 191b, I., 399). 

As chromate ion is reduced by hydrogen sulphide to chromic 
ion, it will have been already detected in the course of analysis in 
the tests for cations. It may also be easily recognised by the intense 
colour of the solutions containing chromate ion, the excellent re¬ 
action with hydrogen peroxide, and the charaetoiistic precipitates 
" produced by lead and silver salt solutions. The reactions mentioned 
in 13 serve, after fusion of the substances with alkali carbonate and 
alkali chlorate, for the detection of the slight traces of chromium 
which are to be found in many minerals, e.y. serpentine. 

For the detection of alkali chromates in the presence of dichro¬ 
mates, see K. DmiatK ( Zeilsch. anal. Chain., 18, 78), and also Richter 
(Ibid., 21, 3118). With regard to the micrnclmnicnl detection of 
chromic acid, see p !7t). 
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Acids of less Frequent Occurrence of the First Division. 

Sec. 102. 

1. Sulphurous acid, il^SO-j (Sulphite ion, SO" 3 , Hydrogen .sulphite 
or Hydrosulphile ion, IlSO'a). 1 * 

1. Sulphur dioxide, sulphurous anhydride, S() s (commonly called in 
everyday 'hfe by the older nomenclature of sulphurous acid), is a colour¬ 
less, non-inflammable gas, with a suffocating odour (like burning sulphur). 

14 dissolves freely in water. The solution has the odour of the gas, turns 
litmus paper red, and bleaches Brazil wood paper. 2 It contains sulphur 
dioxide. (»S0 2 ), sulphurous acid (ll 2 80 3 ), and their ions. It gradually 
absorbs oxygen from the air, and is converted into dilute sulphuric acid. 
Sulphurous acid is an acid of medium strength dissociation constants for 
the first stage 1.7.10--, for the second stage 5.10 Ji . 

2. The salts (sulphites) are colourless. Of the neutral salts only those 
of the alkali metals are easily soluble in water ; of (hose which an; insoluble 
or dissolve w ilh difficulty, many dissolve m w ater containing free sulphurous 
acid as hydrogen sulphites (bisulphites), which are precipitated again on 
boiling. 

3. When treated with sulphuric acid, all the salts develop sulphur 
dioxide, which can easily be distilled from their solutions. It may be 
recognised by the odour of such an acid solution, and defected in the air 
above such a solution by means of suitable reagents pee l>). (Method of 
detecting sulphite ion in the presence of sulphate ion.) 

4. ('hlorbne watei converts the sulphites into sulphates, and consequently 
dissolves most of them. 

5. Barium chloride precipitates t/u neutral salts, but not the free acid. The 
precipitate dissolves in hydrochloric acid. Alkali hydrogen sulphites yield 
sulphurous acid, which remains free in solution, and barium sulphite , which 
is precipitated. Strontium eldonde, like barium chloride, precipitates 
sliontiuin sulphite*. (Distinction from thiosulphate ion, Autenneth and 
Wmdaus, Zeitseh. anal. Chan., 37, 200.) 

0. Hydrogen sulphide decomposes the fur acid, with the formation of 
water, pentathioiiic acid, 1LN 5 0 C , and ,/We sulphur, which s< pa rates. 

7. 1 f a piece of bright copper wire is introduced into a .solution containing 
sulphur dioxide, to which an equal volume of hydrochloric acid lias been 
adde'd, and is then heated to boiling point, it appeals black (as though 
coated witli soot) in the presence of largo quantities of sulphur dioxide, • 
but dull and lustreless in that of small quantities (H. Keinsch). 

1 In aeoordanco with the nomenclature adhered to in this book, wc call the 
acid sulphite salts with tho anion HS0' 3 “ h 3 ’drogen sulphite.” The term “ hydro- 
sulphite,” morovor, is also applied to tho salts of the “ hydrosulphurous acids ” 
(Scnutzenbergcr’s), H 2 S 2 0 4 , which aro produced by tho action of zinc on aqueous 
solutions of sulphur dioxide, and tliero are thus neutral, Na 2 S 2 0 4 , and acid, 
NaHS 2 0 4 , hydrosulphites of this type. In all cases whero it is a question of 
these hydrosulphitcs, wo have callod special attention to tho fact by quoting 
the formula. 

3 hoe footnote, p. 431. 

20 
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8. If hydrogen is evolved from zinc (free from sulphur) or aluminium 
and hydrochloric acid (free from sulphur dioxide) and a trace of sulphur 
dioxide or sulphite introduced into the flask, hydrogen sulphide is evolved 
with the hydrogen; the gas, therefore, produces a black coloration and a 
precipitate In a lead acetate solution treated with sodium hydroxide until the 
precipitate is re-dissolved. 

9. Sulphur dioxide is a powerful reducing a</enl; it reduces chromates, 
permanganates, iodates, mercuric nitrate, and on heating (and in the 
absence of large quantities of alkali chloiides) mercuric chloride , v (^o 
mercurous chloride), 1 2 3 decolorises iodine starch, gives a blue precipitate 
with a mixture of potassium fenicyanide and ferric chloride, etc. If 
filter paper, therefoie, is saturated with a dilute solution of stand) 2 con¬ 
taining a little pure potassium iodide (A. Franck), or with a solution of 
ferric chloride and potassium ferric yanide (C. Brown) and then dried, a very 
sensitive reagent paper is obtained. The blue colorations which appear 
are only distinctive of sulphur dioxide or sulphite when it is certain that no 
other reducing substances are present. The papers are therefore par¬ 
ticularly suitable, when moistened, for the detection of small quantities 
of gaseous sulphur dioxide. 

JO. Silver nitrate precipitates while silvir sulphite Ag 2 N0 3 from a 
solution containing sulphite ion; it is soluble in nitne acid, ammonia 
solution and also in excess of sodium sulphite solution, with the formation of 
sodium—silver sulphite. The latter solution, as also the precipitate 
suspended in water, is decomposed on boiling, with flic separation of 
silver, the liberation of sulphur dioxide and the formation of sodium— 
or silver sulphate. 

11. A hydrochloric acid stannous chloride solution pioduees after a short 
time a yellow precipitate of stannic sulphideA 

12. If an aqueous alkali sulphite solution (if necessary after exact 
neutralisation with acetic acid, or after tin* addition of sodium hydrogen 
carbonate 4 until no longer acid) is added to a relatively large quantity of 
zinc sulphate solution , mixed with veiy little sodium nitwprusside , a red 
coloration will appear if the quantity of the sulphite is not too small; if, 
on the other hand, the quantity is very small, there is no coloration, but 
this is immediately produced if a solution of potassium ferrocyanide is added. 
In the case of not too small quantities, the addition of potassium ferro¬ 
cyanide produces a purple-red precipitate (Bodccker). Alkali thio¬ 
sulphates do not give the reaction, but their presence influences its sensitive¬ 
ness (Autenrieth and Windaus, Zeitscli. anal. Chem., 37, 290). 

13. Neutral sulphites (not hydrogen sulphites or free sulphur dioxide, 

1 All these reduction reactions arc only distinctive for sulphurous acid in 
the absence of other reducing substances. T n particular tin; presence of the 
ions of trivalent antimony or divalent tin may lead to errors in the case of the 
mercuric reactions (Bollenbach, Zeitsch. anal. Client., 47, 092). 

2 2 grins, wheat starch, 100 grms. water and 0 2 grin, potassium iodate. 

3 Cf. Sec. 87, 5. 

4 An excess of sodium hydrogen carbonate does not matter. On the other 
hand, the presenco of sodium carbonate or sodium hydroxide prevents a reaction. 
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which must first be neutralised by sodium hydrogen carbonate) decolorise, 
almost immediately, dilute solutions of dyestuffs of Die triphenylmelhane series 
(magenta or malachite green). Acetaldehyde in aqueous solution reproduces 
the coloration , owing to the formation of aldehyde sulphurous acid. Free 
alkali must be neutralised with carbon dioxide before it is added to the 
dycstulf solution. Thiosulphates, di-, tri-, and tctrathionates do not 
produce Jiis reaction. On the other hand, it is produced by sulphides (not 
hydrogen sulphides). These must therefore be removed by means of zinc 
<'.» cadmium salts (Votocek, Her., 40, 414). 

14. Sulphites, like sulphates, arc reduced to sulphides by heating with 
sodium carbonate on charcoal in the blowpipe flame. (See Sec. 10.3, 0.) 

15. With iegard to the micro-chemical detection of sulphurous acid, 
ef. Dcniges (P/tarm. Zentraihalle, 33, 08 (1802)). 

Seu. 103. 

2. Thiosulphuric acid, hypo,sulphurous acid, 11 2 ^ 2 0 3 (Thiosulphate 
ion, S>0" 3 ). 

1. Tfuusttlplturic acid docs not exist in the free condition. Its solutions 
decompose with the separation of yellow sulphur and the formation of 
sulphurous acid The salts of Uuosuipliunc acid, the thiosulphates (hypo¬ 
sulphites) are for the greater part soluble in water; the insoluble salts 
often form soluble double salts with sodium thiosulphate. Precipitates 
obtained by means of sodium thiosulphate often become soluble again, 
therefore, in an excess of the precipitant.. The solutions of most thio¬ 
sulphates may be boiled without decomposition (or they only decompose 
after being boiled for some time); calcium thiosulphate is decomposed, on 
boiling, into calcium sulphite and sulphur. The thiosulphates of heavy 
metals often form metal sulphides on boiling. Alkali thiosulphates decom¬ 
pose, when heated in the absence of air, into water, sulphur and hydrogen 
sulphide, which escape, and into a mixture of sulphide and sulphate, which 
remain. 

2. If sulphuric acid or hyd roe Idol ie. acid is added to a solution of thio¬ 
sulphate, the liquid at first remains clear and odourless, but soon (the more 
concentrated and warm the solution is, the sooner this will take place) 
becomes more and more turbid, owing to the sulphur which is separating, 
whilst at the same time the odour of sulphur dioxide becomes noticeable. • 

3. Silver nitrate produces a while precipitate of silver thiosulphate, 
Ag*S 3 0 3 , which is soluble in an excess of the thiosulphate solution, and 
after a while (at once, if heated) becomes black (distinction from sulphite ion. 
Bodnar, Zeitsch. anal, ('hem., 53, 37), whilst the precipitate decomposes 
into silver sulphide and sulphuric acid. 1 Sodium thiosulphato solution 
dissolves silver chloride. On the addition of an acid, the solution at 

1 With regard to its behaviour towards the solutions of other heavy metals, 
reference should bo made to the sections dealing with tho reactions of cations, 
as also to Part II., Chaps. 11J., IV. 
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first remains clear, but later (immediately, if heated) silver sulphide 
separates. 

4. Bdrium chloride produces a while, precipitate , soluble in large quantities 
of water (especially hot water), w Inch is decomposed by hydrochloric acid. 

5. Strontium chloride docs not precipitate thiosulphates. (Distinction 
from sulphites.) 

6. Ferric chloride gives a reddish-violet coloration to solutions of alkali 
thiosulphates. (Distinction from alkali sulphites.) The colour disappears 
on standing (rapidly, when heated), with the reduction of the ferric ion*to 
ferrous ion. 

7. Acidified chwmale solution is reduced at once by thiosulphates to a 
green chromic salt solution ; chromate solutions, if not acidified, turn brown, 
and when heated yield a brown precipitate (cf See. 101, 4). 

8. .4 solution of iodine and starch and an acidified solution of potassium 
permanganate are immediately decolorised. 

9. Chlorine and bromine oxidise thiosulphate ion to sulphate ion ; iodine 
also oxidises thiosulphate ion to sulphate ion in alkaline solution. On 
the other hand, in acid solutions or those containing alkali hydiogen 
carbonate, it oxidises it to tetrulhionate ion. Consequently thiosulphate 
solutions oxidised by chlorine and bromine, but not by iodine in the 
presence of acid or alkali hydrogen carbonate (distinction from sulphites), 
yield precipitates with barium chloride in acid solution. The oxidation to 
tetrathionate ion takes place without the formation of free acid : 

2S a O ,/ 3 ; L=S t O" J 21' 

for example, 2Na 2 S,0 3 j I 2 —Na 2 S 4 <) 0 1 2Nal 

(Distinction from sulphites, in the oxidation of which fiee acid is foimed : 

SO'Yi-H.O j I 2 —.SO'Yr 2(H- | 1') 

for example, Na 2 S() 3 H ,<) | I 2 =Na 2 80 4 -|-2iU 

10. Thiosulphates behave towards zinc or aluminium and hydrochloric 
acid like the sulphites. If treated with potassium or sodium hydroxide and 
aluminium, thiosulphates yield sulphides of the alkali metals (do Koninck), 
(Distinction from sulphites.) Sodium amalgam reduces thiosulphates to 
sulphides. (Distinction from sulphites. Arnold and Alentzel, Zeitsch. 
UrUersuch. Nahr ., 6, 550.) On heating sodium thiosulphate solution with 
lincly divided metals, metal sulphides and sodium sulphite are formed 
«(F. Faktor, C'hem. Zentr., 1905, J., 1524). 

11. If thiosulphate is heated with potassium cyanide, sulphite ion and 
thiocyanate ion are formed, S 2 0" 3 [ (JN'=80" 3 |-CN8' (Pechmann and 
Manek, Be.r., 28, 2576). In solution, a conclusion can be drawn from the 
reaction of the thiocyanate with ferric chloride as to whether thiosulphate 
was originally present. (Distinction from sulphites. Dutmann, Zeitsch. 
anal. Chem., 46, 490.) 

12. Thiosulphate solutions give an intense blue coloration with sodium 
nitroprusside solution, which has been exposed to air and light until it 
turns brow'n, or which has been treated with 1 or 2 drops of potassium 
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ferricyanide and 1 or 2 drops of sodium hydroxide solut ion, which coloration 
becomes considerably more intense on standing, on beating, and on the 
addition of a little potassium ferrocyanide. (Distinction from sulphites 
and tetrathionates. Casolari, Chem. Zentr., 1911, I., 727.) 

12. A solution of thiosulphate mixed with an equal volume of 10 per 
cent, ammonium molybdate solution and treated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid in such a way, that the liquids do not mix, shows a blue ring 
at the point of contact. (This is a very sensitive reaction, but is only 
'distinctive in the absence of other reducing substances, Fozzi Escot, 
Chem. Zentr., 1913,11., 83.) 

14. With regard to the microcheinical detection of thiosulphuric acid, see 
ITuyse, Zeitscli. anal. Chem., 39, 11. 

If alkali sulphites and thiosulphates are to be detected in the presence 
of alkali sulphide, as is often the case, zinc sulphate solution is first added to 
thi* solution until the sulphide, is decomposed: the zinc sulphide is then 
filtered off, and part of the filtrate tested for t hiosulphatc ion by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid, or with aluminium to which potassium hydroxide has 
been added; another part of the filtrate is tested for sulphite ion with 
sodium nitroprusside, etc., or, better (as the latter reaction is influenced 
by the presence of thiosulphates), with strontium chloride. For other 
methods of detecting sulphates, sulphides, sulphites and thiosulphates in t he 
presence of each other, see Zeitsrh. anal. Chem 39. Mil ; ihid., 46, 490, and 
48, 31, and also held, Chem. Znilr., 1898, 11., 870 ; Weston, Had., 1910, 1., 
379. 

Sec. 104. 

3. Iodic acid, 11I0 3 (lodnte ion. IO' 3 ). 

1. Iodic arid forms colourless, rhombic crystals, and its anhydride, 
J 2 0 6 , is a crystalline, white powder. Both dissolve readily in water, and at 
a moderate heat decompose into iodine vapour, oxygen and, in the case of 
the acid, water. Iodic acid is a very strong acid, and is considerably 
dissociated in aqueous solution. With regard to the dissociation constants, 
K 019 at 15°, cf. the remarks in Abegg's Ilandlmch , 4. 2, 503. 

2. The mils- iodates arc decomposed on ignition either into oxygen 

and iodide, or into iodine, oxygen and metallic oxide; only the alkali 
iodates arc easily soluble in water. • 

3. Barium chloride precipitates while barium iodatc, l?a,(T<) a ) 2 (soluble 
in nitric acid), from solutions of alkali iodates. 

4. Silver nitrate precipitates while granular-crystalline silm iodale, 
Agio.,, which dissolves readily in ammonia solution, but only to a slight 
degree in nitric acid. 

5. Lead acetate precipitates while lead nutate , ]*b(I0 8 ) 2 , which is scarcely 
soluble in water, and dissolves with difficulty in nitric acid. 

6. Hydrogen sulphide precipitates iodine from a solution of iodic acid 
with the simultaneous separation of sulphur ; the iodine then dissolves in the 
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hydriodic acid formed on the addition of more hydrogen sulphide. The 
liquid is decolorised on the addition of hydrogen sulphide in excess, with the 
further scpai.it ion of sulphur, whilst the iodine is completely converted into 
iodine ion. locates are also decomposed by hydrogen sulphide. 

7. Sulphur dioxide precipitates iodine, which is converted into iodine 
ion in the presence of an excess of sulphur dioxide. 

8. A boiling saturated solution of oxalic acid, expels all iodine from 
iodates. 

I). Phosphorus, both colourless and red (the latter being particularly 
active), reduces iodic acid and iodates, even in very dilute solutions, with 
the formation of phosphate ion and the separation of iodine (l’olaeei). 

10. Many other i(during agents act in the same way as those already 
mentioned. Thus, hydrazine salts (not free hydrazine), phospho)ons and 
hypo phosphorous acids cause a separation of iodine, even in the cold. 
(Distinction from bromates, which arc only decomposed on heating, ami 
from chlorates, 1 which arc not reduced at all.) Vitali, Chon. Zenlr., 1890, 
I., 1083. To detect, iodic acid in nitric acid, the latter is preferably diluted 
with about 2 volumes of watei, a little carbon bisulphide or chloroform and 
a droj) of an aqueous solution of sulphur dioxide added, and the whole 
shaken. Tf iodic acid is present, the carbon bisulphide or the chloroform 
will turn violet, owing to the liberated iodine being absoibed. An excess 
of sulphur dioxide must, of course, be avoided. 

11. On the ignition of iodates on charcoal before the blowpipe , explosive 
fusion takes place. 

Second Division. 

Of the first //roup of inorganic acids. 

Sue. 105. 

Sulphuric acid, H 2 S0 4 (Sulphate ion S0" 4 and Hydrogen sulphate 
ion, IIS<)' 4 >. 

1. Sulphuric acid at the ordinary temperature is an oily, colour¬ 
less liquid, which, on cooling, solidifies into hexagonal crystals. 
Commercial “ concentrated sulphuric acid” (see pp. 18 and 110) 
contains a little water, and therefore does not correspond exactly 
to the formula 1LS0 4 . Sulphuric anhydride (sulphur trioxide), 
SO, 3, consists generally of a feathery-crystalline, white mass, which 
fumes when exposed to the air. Both carbonise organic, substances. 
They combine witli water in all proportions, showing a considerable 
increase of temperature the anhydride hisses. Jf, therefore, con¬ 
centrated sulphuric, acid is to be diluted, it. must, be gradually poured 
into the water, and water must never be added to concentrated sulphuric 

1 According to Schlottor ( Ze.itsch. anorg. Chem., 38,184), chlorates are reduced 
by hydrazine sulphate on continued boiling. 
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acid. Sulphuric acid is a very strong acid. Tts dissociation takes 
place in two stages, corresponding to the processes: H 2 S0 4 ^ZLH' 
-fHS0 4 and T180Y£I1- |-»S() 4 ". In more dilute solutions sulphuric, 
acid is as greatly dissociated as other strong acids. • 

2. The neutral sulphuric acid salts, sulphates, are, with the 
except bo of barium, strontium, calcium and load sulphates, easily 
soluble in water. The basic sulphates of heavy metals, which are 
Insoluble in water, all dissolve in hydrochloric acid or nitric acid. 
Sulphates are mostly colourless or white. The alkali sulphates 
and alkaline earth sulphates will resist moderate ignition, but arc 
more or less easily decomposed at a very high temperature. Of the 
remaining sulphates, many remain undecomposed on moderate 
ignition, whereas this decomposes others. 

o. Barium chloride produces in solutions containing sulphate ion , 
even when extremely dilute, a finch) pulverulent, heavy, white pre¬ 
cipitate. 1 of barium sulphate, BaS0 4 , scarcely soluble in dilute, hydro¬ 
chloric and nitric acids. It is only precipitated from very dilute 
liquids after long standing. Concentrated acids and concentrated 
solutions of many salts influence, and a certain excess of barium 
chloride increases, the sensitiveness of the reaction, ((f. the notes 
at the end of this section.) Barium sulphate is soluble in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid. It. separates again on dilution with water. 

4. Strontium chloride (or nitrate) yields a white precipitate of 
strontium sulphate, SrS() 4 (distinction from thiosulphate ion), 
which is somewhat more, easily soluble in acids than is barium 
sulphate. 

5. Lead acetate precipitates lead sulphate, I > bS() 4 , as a heavy, 
white precipitate, which scarcely dissolves in water or dilute sulphuric 
acid, still less in alcohol, dissolves with difficulty in dilute nitric acid, 
and is completely soluble in hot. concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
It is dissolved by hot solutions of ammonium acetate or ammonium 
tartrate. 

(I. Mercuric acetate and mercuric nitrate yield a yellow precipitate* 
of basic mercuric sulphate (turpetli mineral), HgS0 4 .2IIg0, in 
solutions containing sulphate ion. The reaction takes place im¬ 
mediately on boiling, but less rapidly when cold. Halogen salts 
have a disturbing influence, as the precipitate dissolves in solutions 
containing them. The treatment of insolublo sulphates with 

1 A whole series of communications deal with the properties of the pre¬ 
cipitate, its solubility under various conditions, the simultaneous removal of 
other salts on precipitation, etc., which will bo discussed moro fully in connection 
with quantitative analysis. 
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mercuric acetate or nitrate solutions also produces a yellow pre¬ 
cipitate The reaction is also suitable for mieroeliemieal detection. 
(Denigos, Chcm. Zrn/r., 1918. f., 771.) 

7. A lut'ion of bntiitline in weak lii/drochlor'c acid produces in 
ventral and acid solutions of sulphates a eri/dalline, white precipitate 
of beieidine sulphate, which is scarcely soluble ill water'. Acids, 
ferric, salts, green chromic salts and chromate, ion influence the 
reaction. 1 The reaction is sensitive, but only indicative, of sulphate 
ion when other anions which are sparingly soluble and yield benzidine 
salts, e.g. those of hydrofluoric, acid or silieohydrofluoric acid 
(Ehrenfeld, Chcm, Zeit., 29, 422) arc not present. 

8. The sulphates of the alkaline earth metals, insoluble in water 
and acids, yield alkali sulphates and alkaline earth carbonates on 
fusion with alkali carbonates ; on similar treatment lead sulphate 
yields lead oxide as well as alkali sulphate. On digestion or boiling 
with concentrated solutions of alkali carbonates, the sulphates of 
alkaline earl li metals and of lead are converted into insoluble carbonate 
and soluble alkali sulphate. In the case of barium sulphate, how¬ 
ever, repeated boiling with fresh solution is necessary for complete 
decomposition. 

9. If sulphates arc fused with sodium carbonate on charcoal in 
the inner blowpipe Jlame, or are heated on charcoal slicks (p. 88) in 
the. lower red action flame, the sulphate is red need and sodium sulphide 
is formed, which can be recognised by flic odour of hydrogen sulphide 
if the fused mass, together with the, piece of charcoal into which 
it; has penetrated, is moistened and a little acid added. If the 
moistening with water takes place on a bright silver surface (a 
polished coin), a black spot of silver sulphide immediately appears 
(which, however, is only distinctive, in the absence of tellurium and 
selenium compounds). As the gas flame contains sulphur compounds, 
the, fusion tests in question must he carried out with the aid of candles 
or oil lamps. 

■■ 10 . With regard to the microehevrieal detection of sulphate ion, 

see Haushofer, p. 115; Uchrons-Kley, Mikroehemisrhe Anah/se, 
3rd ed., p. 168 ; Denigex, (them. Zc.nlr 1918,1., 771. 

Notes .— Of almost all anions, sulphate ion is the easiest to 
recognise, owing to its characteristic and exceedingly sensitive 
reaction with barium salts. Care must be taken not to mistake 
precipitates of barium chloride, and especially of barium nitrate, 

1 Cf. v. Knorre, Zeilsch. anal. Ghfv.., 49 , 4(i9. 
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which arc (irocliici'd when aqueous solutions of these salts arc mixed 
with liquids containing much free hydrochloric! acid or nitric acid, for 
barium sulphate. Those precipitates (differing from barium sulphate 
in their crystalline character) disappear immediately xm dilution of 
the acid liquid with water, and arc therefore very easy to distinguish 
from barium sulphate. 

^ ' The liahit should be formed in testing for sulphate ion witli 
barium chloride to dilute the liquid sufficiently; a little hydro¬ 
chloric acid should also be added, as this counteracts the detri¬ 
mental influence of many salts, e.rj. alkali citrates, and when very 
small quantities of sulphuric acid arc to be detected, the liquid should 
be allowed to stand for several hours in a moderately warm place, 
after the addition of a sufficient excess of barium chloride. The trace 
of barium sulphate which has formed will have subsided. If there 
is any doubt as to the nature of the precipitate formed by barium 
chloride in the presence of free hydrochloric acid, a test, according to 
9 will determine the point. If small quantities of sulphate ion are 
to be delected with barium chloride in liquids which contain much 
free hydrochloric acid or nitric acid, the greater part of the free acid 
should first be removed by evaporation or by neutralisation with an 
•alkali hydroxide. Free sulphuric acid is detected in the, presence of 
sulpliul.es by reducing the liquid under examination with a little 
cane sugar, and drying it in a porcelain dish at 100". If free, sulphuric 
acid is present, there will he a black, or in the ease, of very small 
quantities, a blackish-green residue. Other free acids do not decom¬ 
pose cane sugar in this way. The reaction call also be carried out by 
adding a very small quantity of cane sugar, about (>’2 to 0'3 per cent., 
to the liquid and then dipping a strip of filter paper, 30 to 40 cm. 
long, into it. After 24 hours tin' strip of paper is dried and heated 
at 100". If free sulphuric acid is present, the paper will have become 
brown to black at the upper edge of the moistened portion and often 
quite brittle (Kessler). 

Appendix. 

The reactions for sulphates are also obtained with solutions of 
persulphates.as these decompose in solid ion into sulphates, sulphuric 
acid and water, l’rrsulplnirk arid has the formula If 2 S 2 0 8 , per¬ 
sulphate ion S 2 0" 8 . 

Cold freshly prepared solutions of potassium or ammonium 
persulphate do not. give an immediate precipitation with barium 
chloride, but barium sulphate is precipitated on standing for some time, 
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and at once on boiling. Persulphates can be recognised as such 
by their oxidising action. Thus, persulphate liberates iodine from 
neutral solutions of potassium iodide. (Distinction from perborate 
and percarbonato, which only give flic reaction on the addition of 
sulphuric acid.) Manganous, nichelous , and cobaltous salts cause 
direct precipitation of higher oxides ; on the other hand, persMlphates 
do not decolorise permanganate solutions , or only to a slight extent, 
and do not give the blue coloration with potassium dichromate and 
ether. (Distinction from perborate and percarbonate.) If a 0‘5 per 
cent, alcoholic solution of benzidine is poured upon a solution contain¬ 
ing persulphate ion, an intense blue precipitate is formed at the point 
of contact, and beneath it a brown zone. This is a very sensitive 
reaction. (Distinction from chlorates, perchlorates, iodates, nitrates, 
perborates, and percarbonates.) Periodates show only a brownish- 
red ring, and do not give a blue precipitate (Monnier, Chem. Zentr., 

1917.1., GDI). 

A 0*2 per cent, methylene blue solution gives a pinkish-violet 
precipitate with alkali persulphates (very sensitive reaction). 
(Distinction from perchlorates, which give a violet precipitate, and 
from chlorates, iodates and periodates. Monnier, ('hem. Zentr., 

1017.1., 001. Cf. also W. Lenz and K. Richter, Zeitsch. anal, ('hem., 
50, 537 ; K. II. Riesenfeld and W, Man, Her., 44, 3580.) 

S BC. 100. 

Silicohydrofluoric acid, ]f 2 SiF (5 (Silicofluoride ion, SiF" 0 ). 

1. Silicofn/drofluoric arid is only known in aqueous solution. The 
solution is a strongly acid liquid, which, when evaporated in platinum, 
volatilises completely as silicon fluoride and hydrogen fluoride. When it 
is evaporated in glass, the latter is corroded. The acid forms with bases 
water and siliconuorides, which are for the greater part soluble in w'atcr, 
turn litmus red, and, on ignition, decompose into metal fluoride and silicon 
fluoride. An excess of strong bases decomposes the silicohydrofluoric acid, 
with the formation of fluorides and silicic acid, or silicates. Silieohydro- 
tluoric acid is considerably dissociated, according to the result of con¬ 
ductivity measurements, in aqueous solution, and is consequently a 
comparatively strong acid. 

2. Silicohydrofluoric acid becomes crystalline by the action of barium 
chloride. (Sec. 34, 6.) 

3. This is not the case with strontium chloride. 

4. It yields a white precipitate on the addition of an excess of lead 
acetate. 

5. Potassium salts precipitate transparent gelatinous potassium silica* 
fluoride, K 2 SiF e . 
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0. Tlminm nitrate, produces a white precipitate. 

7. An excess of ammonia precipitates silicic acid, with the formation of 
ammonium fluoride (citric acid influences or prevents such precipitation. 
(Juerry and Toussaint, ('hem. Zenlr., 11)00, II., 1085). 

8. If silicolluorides arc heated with concentrated sfilphnric arid, 
hydrogen fluoride and silicon fluoride escape, forming strong fumes in the 
air; if thT* test is made in a platinum vessel covered with glass, the glass 
is etched (Sec. Ill, 0), and the residue contains the corresponding sulphates. 
Wu? vapours, when in contact with water or ammonia, yield a deposit of 
silicic acid (Sec. 111,7). 

Third Division. 

Of the first group of inorganic acids. 

Skc. 107. 

(a) Phosphoric acid, H 3 P0 4 (Phosphate ion, P0" 4 , monohydrogon 

phosphate ion, I1P0" 4 , dihydrogen phosphate ion, ILPO"*). 

The ordinary so-called white phosphorus is a colourless, greasy- 
looking, transparent, solid substance of sp. gr. 1*8,1, which is insoluble 
in water, dissolves slightly in alcohol and ether, and easily in carbon 
bisulphide. Taken internally it is extremely poisonous ; it melts at 
44*.T, boils at 21)0”, hut volatilises to a slight extent even on distilla- 
I ion with water. Phosphorus kept under water first becomes yellow, 
owing to the action of light, then red, and finally becomes covered 
with a white coating. 

If phosphorus comes into contact with the air at the ordinary 
tempera! urn, it emits a quite characteristic, and very unpleasant 
odour, and forms strong fumes, which are luminous in the dark. 
These are formed by the oxidation of phosphorus vapour and consist 
of phosphorus pent oxide, phosphorus trioxide, and phosphorus 
vapour. If 1 he air is moist, ozone, hydrogen peroxide and ammonium 
nitrile are simultaneously formed. Phosphorus is very inflammable, 
and burns with a luminous flame to phosphorus pontoxide, the greater 
part of which spreads in the air as a white cloud. By long exposure 
to the light, or more rapidly by continuous heating at 250° in a 
vacuum, phosphorus changes into the rod, so-called amorphous 
phosphorus. 

When in this condition, it does not change in the air, is not- 
luminous, is far less inflammable, is not poisonous, has a sp. gr. of 
2*1, and does not dissolve in carbon bisulphide. 

Nitric acid and aqua regia dissolve white phosphorus compara¬ 
tively easily on heating. The solutions at first contain ions of phos¬ 
phoric acid as well as those of phosphorous acid. Ifgdrochloric acid 
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dogs not- dissolve phosphorus. On boiling it with 'potassium or 
sodium hydroxide, or wit h milk of lime, hypophosphites and phosphates 
arc produced, whilst hydrogen phosphide, which ignites spontaneously, 
escapes. , Ifsi substance containing white phosphorus is placed at 
the bottom of a flask, and a strip of paper moistened with a solution 
of silver nitrate is hung in the body of the flask by means of-a loosely- 
inserted cork, and then heated at 30° to 40°, the strip of paper will 
turn black, owing to the reducing action of the phosphorus vapours, 
even when the quantity of phosphorus is exceedingly small. On 
boiling the blackened part of the paper in water, after completion 
of the reaction, precipitating the nndecomposed portion of the silver 
nitrate with hydrochloric acid, and then filtering the liquid and 
evaporating the filtrate as completely as possible on the water bath, 
phosphate ion will be detected in the residue by means of the reactions 
described below (.1. Scherer). It should he noted that silver nitrate 
may be turned black also by hydrogen sulphide, formic acid, and 
volatile products of putrefaction, and that- the detect ion of phosphate 
ion in the strip of paper is only of value if the paper and the filter 
used for filtering the silver chloride were free from phosphoric acid. 
Further particulars regarding tiie behaviour of phosphorus will be 
found in Chap. II., Sec. 207, where the detection of phosphorus in 
forensic-chemical cases is dealt with; in particular, the phenomena 
which appear on boiling the solutions with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
on introducing them into a hydrogen generating apparatus charged 
with zinc and dilute sulphuric acid are there discussed. 

With regard to processes devised specially for the detection of 
white phosphorus in matches, ef. F. Schroder, Arbeit, lie is. Gemmlh. 
Amt., 44, 1 ; diem. Zcntr., 1913,1., 1540. 

2. Phosphorus pent oxide., phosphoric anhydride, I’jOj, in the 
anhydrous condition, is a white mass, like snow, which deliquesces 
rapidly in the air, hisses on contact, with water, in which it- is at. 
first partly, and gradually completely soluble. Three pho phoric 

^acids correspond to the penf.oxido (and also three kinds of salts), 
namely, orthophosphate acid, 1 f 3 l‘<) 4 (ion, I’0'" 4 ), pyrophosphorie, acid, 
H 4 P 0 O 7 (ion, 1> 2 0"" 7 ) and metaphosplioric acid (NPOjjn (ion (PO'j)*). 
Since only orthophosphates are of common occurrence in nature and 
in analytical work, we describe those only in detail, and deal more 
briefly with pyrophosphorie acid and metaphosplioric acid in the 
appendix. 

3. Orthophosphuric acid, lb,consists of transparent, crystals, 
which deliquesce rapidly in the air to a syrup-like, non-corrosive 
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solution. On heating, it is converted, according to the quantity of 
water expelled, into pyro- or metaphosphorio acid: 21 J 3 PO 4 
—H 4 P 2 0 7 f H 2 0 and H 3 P0 4 =HP0 a -fH 2 0. On continuous heating 
in an open platinum basin, phosphoric acid volatilises ^if it is pure) 
with difficulty, but completely, in the form of white vapours. Ortho- 
phosphoric acid is fribasic. It therefore forms three series of salts : 
neutral (normal, tertiary), mono-acid (monohydrogen phosphates, 
xccgndary), and di-acid (dihydrogen phosphates, primary). The 
dissociation lf ;J ■-|- 1I 2 PO ' 4 corresponds to an acid of medium 
strength, the second IP ion is scarcely dissociated, and the third is 
only split off in the case of a large excess of Oil' ions. Hence, in 
every solution containing orthophosphoric acid the anions P()'" 4 , 
1IP0" 4 , and If 2 PO 4 are in equilibrium, whereby tin* proportion of t he 
quantity of tin*- individual ions depends on the concentration of the 
IP ions. The ion PO '" 4 is the weakest, and consequently the solubility 
of the neutral orthophosphates the smallest. 

4. Neutral orthophosphates (apart from ammonium phosphate) 
are not decomposed 011 heating; acid salts and ammonium metal 
orthophosphates are converted into pyro- or metaphosphates, e.<j. 
disodium hydrogen phosphate into sodium pyrophosphate; 
magnesium ammonium phosphate into magnesium pyrophosphate, 
2Mg(Nli 4 )P0 4 -Mg 2 P 2 0 7 | il 2 0 f2Nlf 3 ; monosodium dihydrogen 
phosphate or sodium ammonium hydrogen phosphate into sodium 
metaphosphate, Na(NH 4 )lir0 4 —NalTlj j-NH 3 H H 2 (). Of the 
neutral orthophosphates only those of the alkali metals are soluble 
in water. They undergo hydrolytic dissociation, and therefore have 
an alkaline react ion towards indicators . 1 If pyro- or metaphosphorio 
acid salts are, fused with sodium carbonate, the mass invariably 
contains orthophosphates only. 

J). Barium chloride produces in aqueous solutions of neutral or 
mono-acid alkali phosphates (dialkali monohydrogen phosphates), but 
not in the solution of the di-acid salts (monoallvali dihydrogeii phos¬ 
phates), a white precipitate of barium hydrogen phosphate, 13aill > 0 4 , 
or neutral barium phosphate, Ba 3 (P() 4 ) 2 , which is soluble in hydro-* 
chloric and nitric acids, but dissolves with difficulty in ammonium 
chloride, solution. 

G . Calcium sulphate, as also calcium chloride, prodiices in solutions 

1 Disodium hydrogen phosphate also undergoes hydrolytic dissociation. Its 
roaction is neutral towards phenolphthalrin, slightly alkaline towards litmus, 
and strongly alkalino towards methyl-orange. Sodium dihydrogen phosphate 
has an acid reaction towards phonolphthalcin and litmus, and a neutral reaction 
towards methyl-orange. 
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of neutrul or mono-acid phosphates, but not in a solution of dihydiogcn 
phosphates or of the free acid, a white precipitate of neutral calcium 
phosphate, Ca 3 (P0 4 ) 2 , or of calcium hydrogen phosphate, CaHP 04 
+2H 2 0, which is easily dissolved by acids, even by acetic acid, if it is 
still amorphous. Ammonium chloride will also dissolve it then. 

7. Magnesium chloride or magnesium sulphate produces in concen¬ 
trated solutions of mono-acid alkali phosphates (dialkali monohydrogen 
phosphates), often after a long time, a ichite precipitate of maynesiur. 
hydrogen phosphate, MgHP0 4 -j 7H 2 0 ; if the liquid is boiled, a 
precipitate is immediately formed of neutral magnesium phosphate, 
Mg 3 (P0 4 ) 2 +7HoO. This latter is also formed on the addition of 
a magnesium salt to the solution of a neutral alkali phosphate. If 
however, to free phosphoric acid or to a solution containing an alkali 
phosphate there is added magnesium chloride solution or magnesium 
sulphate solution (to which so much ammonium chloride has been added, 
that on the addition of ammonia it remai ns clear), and then ammonia 
Vi excess f there is formed, even in the case of considerable dilution, a 
white, crystalline precipitate of magnesium ammonium phosphate, 
Jlg(MlI 4 )P0 4 -|-6II 2 0, which rapidly subsides, and which is scarcely 
soluble in ammonia solution and only slightly in ammonium chloride 
solution, but is easily dissolv'd by acids, even acetic acid. The 
precipitate often becomes visible only after some time, but stirring 
assists its separation (vide supra, Sec. 37, 8 ). The reaction is only 
distinctive when no arsenate ion is present (Sec. bo, 8 ).- 

8. Silver nitrate precipitates from the solutions of neutral and mono- 
acid alkali phosphates silver phosphate, Ag 3 P0 4 , as a bright, yellow 
precipitate, readily soluble in nitric acid and in ammonia solution. 
(Distinction from pyro- and metaphosphate iou.) If a neutral 
phosphate was contained in the solution, the liquid, in which the 
precipitate is suspended, will give a neutral reaction; it a mono- 
acid salt was in solution, the reaction will be acid, owing to the 
liberation of nitric acid. 

(Na 2 llP0 4 -h3AgN0 3 —Ag 3 PU 4 +2NaN0 3 -| UN0 3 ) 

9. If a considerable quantity of sodium acetate is first added to a 
phosphate solution which contains no, or very little, free acid, and 
then a drop of ferric Chloride added, a yellowish-while, lfoeculent, 
gelatinous precipitate of ferric phosphate, PeP0 4 -[ -U 2 0, is formed. 

1 This mixture of magnesium sail with ammonium chloride and ammonia is 
also often used as a reudy-prepaicd reagent under the name of “ magnesia 
mixture.” 

3 Or the ions of solenioua of teiiurous acids (8oc. U.j, 7 and 00, 0). 
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(An excess of ferric chloride must be avoided, because the precipitate 
is not insoluble in the red complex ferric acetate compound thus 
formed.) This reaction is important for the detection of phosphate 
ion in alkaline earth phosphates, but is only distinctive when no 
arsenate ion is present, as this behaves in a similar maimer. If the 
phosphate ion is to be completely separated as ferric phosphate, 
sufficient ferric chloride should be added to turn the solution red; 
^ jjhould then be boiled (in which process all the ferric ion will he 
precipitated, partly as phosphate, partly as basic acetate), and filtered 
while hot. Alkaline earth chloride will now be contained in the 
filtrate. If, with the aid of this reaction, phosphate ion is to he 
delected in the presence of much ferric ion, the hydrochloric acid 
solution is boiled with sodium sulphite until decolorised (reduction of 
the ferric ion to ferrous ion), sodium carbonate added until the liquid 
is almost neutral, then sodium acetate,and, finally, a drop of ferric 
chloride solution. (This process is based on the tact that ferrous 
acetate solution does not dissolve ferric phosphate.) 

10. If a few c.c. of the solution of ammonium molybdate in nitric 
acid (cf. ]). Ill, See. tl.3, Cl) are introduced into a test-tube, and a 
small quantity of a neutral or acid liquid containing orthophosphate 
ion added, there mil he formed at once, or after a very short time in llte 
cold , if the quantity of phosphate ion is fairly considerable, a finely 
puhvrulenl, bright yellow precipitate if ammonium phosphomolybdate, 
(Nn 4 ) 3 r0 4 (Mo0 3 ) 12 -|-aH 2 0, which deposits on the sides and bottom 
of flic tube. In the case of exceedingly small quant ities of phosphoric 
acid, c.g. 0'00002 gnu., several hours must he allowed for the reaction, 
and the solution slightly heated, but not above lf)°. The liquid over 
the precipitate appears colourless (in the absence of other colouring 
substances) after complete separation of the precipitate. The above- 
mentioned yellow precipitate is only insoluble in dilute acids in the 
presence of an excess of molyhdic acid ; it should he. noted that it is 
not formed by the addition of an excess of phosphate. Not more 
of the solution which is to he tested for phosphoric acid should, 
therefore, be used than is equal do a t hird of the molybdate solution* 
and a mere yellow coloration of the liquid should not be taken as a 
reaction for phosphate ion. Hydrochloric acid, when present in 
considerable quantity, influences or prevents the reaction. It can 
easily be removed by evaporation with nitric acid; certain organic 
substances, such as tartaric acid and reducing substances, also have a 
disturbing effect on the reaction, and should, therefore, if necessary, 
be removed by fusion with sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate. 
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The precipitate can, after .settling, be easily recognised, even in dark- 
coloured liquids. 1 f it is washed with the molybdate solution used for 
the precipitation, dissolved in ammonia solution, and magnesia 
mixture added (p. 414, footnote 1), magnesium ammonium phos¬ 
phate is obtained. 

By adopting the above-mentioned procedure, phosphide ion 
cannot, well be mistaken for any other ion, for arsenate ion gives no 
precipitate with the molybdate solution in the cold, but if the liquid 
is heated, and especially if boiled, a precipitate is formed (the liquid 
above it appearing yellow after some time); silicate ion, however, 
gives no reaction at all in the cold, but on heating the liquid a strong 
yellow coloration is produced, but no precipitate. 

11. If metallic tin (tin foil) is added to a strong nitric acid phos¬ 
phate solution, the whole phosphate ion separates, lorjctlicr with naiit- 
stannic acid, as stannic phosphate, insoluble in nitric acid. (.Method 
for separating phosphate ion from metal ions. Reynoso) 

According to Werner Mecklenburg, 1 it is, in the case of this 
precipitation, a quest ion, not of a chemical compound, but of 
adsorption. It is, therefore, possible to produce the, precipitation 
by the addition of colloidal ready-formed stannic hvdroxidc, instead 
of causing stannic hydroxide to be formed first from tin and nitric 
acid. Here, as in the precipitation with metallic tin, the liquid 
must not contain any appreciable quantity of hydrochloric, acid. 
According to (Jattennann and Sehindhelm,- phosphate ion can be, 
removed, even in the presence of hydrochloric acid with compand ivelv 
small quantities of tin, by precipitating the weak hydrochloric acid 
solution, heated to boiling point, with a concentrated stannic chloride 
solution, freshly prepared in the cold (IJ'O grin, phosphoric acid lo 
11 to li grins, stuimic chloride). 

Small quantities of phosphate ion produce, a precipitate, which 
is not, very suitable for filtration. If I lie. phospli.de ions are lo be 
removed, O il grill, of diammoninm hydrogen phosphate should be 
added fo the, solution before precipitation takes place. 

* 12. if a finely ground substance containing a phosphide (or a 

metallic phosphide) is fused with ~> parts of a llux consisting of 
3 parts of sodium carbonate, 1 part of potassium nitrate, and 1 part of 
silicon dioxide, in a platinum spoon or crucible, after the substances 
have been thoroughly mixed with one another, the mixture boiled 
with water, the solution poured off, ammonium carbonate added, this 

1 Zfit-ich. anal. Chun., 52, 293. 

8 Jkr., 49, 21 iti; Zcitsch. anal. Clam., 56, 200. 
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boiled again, and the silicic acid thus precipitated filtered, alkali 
phosphate will be present in the solution, and phosphate ion may bo 
detected in it according to 7, 8 , 9, or 10. 

13. On introducing a substance containing phosphate wn, which 
has been ignited and powdered, into a small glass tube, drawn out to 
a narrow«diamclcr and closed at the bottom by fusion, and adding a 
piece of magnesium wire 4 mm. long (or a fragment of sodium), which 
must be covered by the substance under examination, and then 
beating the mixture, magnesium (or sodium) phosphide, is formed with 
bright incandescence, and the compressed black mass consequently 
emits the characteristic odour of hydrogen phosphide when moistened 
with water (Winkelbleck, Bunsen). 

14. Albumin is precipitated neither by a solution of ortho- 
phosphoric acid, nor by a solution of orthophosphates, treated with 
acetic acid. 

lb. With regard to the mierochemieal delrelion of phosphate ion, 
see ITaushofer, Mikroshopische Reaklionen . p 108; Behrcns-Kley, 
Mih'ochemische Analyse, 3rd cd., p. 198. 

Seo. 108 . 

Appendix. 

(a) Pyrophosphoric acid, IT 4 P 0 O 7 (Pyrophosphate ion, PoO"" 7 ). 

1. A solution of pyrophosphoric acid , when boiled, is converted into one 
of orthophosphoric acid. The solutions of the salts may be heated without 
undergoing decomposition, but if they arc boiled with strong acids, the 
pyrophosphate ion is converted into orthophosphate, ion. By fusing the 
salts with sodium carbonate in excess, orthophosphates are obtained. 
Pyrophosphoric acid forms only two series of salts, neutral with the anion 

and aeid with the anion H 2 P 2 0" 7 . Of the neutral pyrophosphates, 
only those of the, alkalis arc soluble in water; t he aeid salts, e.g. Na 2 H 2 P»0 7 , 
arc converted on ignition, with the separation of water, into meta- 
phosphates, NaPOj. 

2. Barium chloride does not precipitate the free acid, but gives a white 
precipitate of barium pyrophosphate, Ba 2 P 2 0 7 , soluble in hydrochloric acid, 
with solutions of the salts. 

3. Silrer nitrate precipitates from a solution of pyrophosphoric acid, 
especially on the addition of an alkali, silver pyrophosphate, Ag,P >0-, as a 
white, (distinction from orthophosphate ion), earthy precipitate, soluble in 
nitric acid and ammonia solution. 

4. Cupric sulphate produces in an acetic acid solution of pyrophosphates 
a bluish-whito precipitate. 

5. Cadmium chloride gives in acetic acid solution a white precipitate, 
insoluble in an excess of the precipitant. (Ortho- and metaphosphates 

27 
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are not precipitated by cupric and cadmium salts under these conditions. 
C. Arnold and G. Werner.) 

6. Magnesium sulphate precipitate's magnesium pyrophosphate, Mg 2 P 2 ^ 7 * 
The precipitate dissolves on the addition of an excess of pyrophosphate or 
of magnesium salt. It is not precipitated from these solutions by ammonia. 
(Distinction from metaphosphate ion.) When tho solutions are boiled, 
however, it separates. 

7. If hexamine-cobalt(trichloride (luteo-eobalt chloride), [Co(NH 3 ) c ]C 1 3 , is 
added to a not too dilute solution of an alkali pyrophosphate, a pale reddishc 
yellow precipitate, consisting of lustrous crystalline flakes, is at once 
obtained. The precipitation does not take place in acetic acid solution. 
(Distinction from ortho- and metaphosphate ion. 0. I). Braun.) 

8. Albumin is not precipitated, either by a solution of pyrophosphorio 
acid or by a solution of the salts, treated w ith acelie acid. 

9. Ammonium moli/hdate, with the addition of nitric acid, at first 
produces no precipitate, but later, yellow ammonium phosphomolybdate 
separates from the liquid in the proportion in which the pyrophosphate ion 
is converted into orthophosphate ion. 

(j8) Metaphosphorie acid, (HP0 3 )„ (Metaphosphate ion, (P0 3 )'„). 

1. A whole series of different, mainly polymeric, compounds, corre¬ 
sponding to the formula (HP0 3 )„, is termed metaphosphorie acid. Up to 
the present the constitution of eight kinds of metaphosphates have been 
definitely determined, and the acids corresponding to them have, for tho 
greater part, been prepared. The reactions which distinguish the 
individual metaphosphates are not mentioned here, and we confine our¬ 
selves to the remark that the metaphosphorie acids differ from the ortho- 
and pyrophosphoric acids in that the solutions of metaphosphorie acids at 
once precipitate albumin , whilst the solutions of the salts only precipitate 
it on the addition of acetic acid. 

2. A white precipitate is formed by those metaphosphorie acids and 
salts which are precipitated by sifvrr nitrate. 

3. Magnesium sulphate product's no precipitate, but does so on tho 
addition of ammonia. The precipitate dissolves in an excess of ammonium 
chloride solution. 

4. JI examine-cobalt itrich hrrid e produces in an aqueous solution of meta¬ 
phosphates a brownish-yellow precipitate; the precipitation takes placo 
also in acetic acid solution. (Method of detecting metaphosphates in the 
presence of the two other phosphates. C. Arnold and G. Werner.) 

5. All metaphosphates, when fused with sodium carbonate in excess, 
yield sodium orthophosphate. 

Se <!. 109. 

(b) Boric acid, TT 3 B0 3 (Metaborate ion, BO'.,). 

1. Crystallised boric acid (orlhoboric acid), H 3 B0 3 , consists of 
scaly flakes, soluble in wafer and alcohol. On evaporating the 
solutions, a large quantity of boric acid volatilises with the water 
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or alcohol vapours. The solutions turn litmus red and give a pale, 

(when dried, dark) brownish-red coloration to turmeric paper. When 
heated at 1<XJ", boric acid loses one molecule of water, and is converted 
into melubork acid, HBO» ; at 110 ° tetraboric acid is forfned, H 2 B 4 0 7 . 
Other “ condensed ” boric acids are also known, which, like the above- 
mentioned, are all formed by water being eliminated from orthoboric 
acid and the residual molecules combining to form larger complexes. 
f)n‘ ignition, boric anhydride (boric trioxide), B 3 0 3 , is formed as a 
fusible hygroscopic glass, which resists the action of heat. The salts 
of boric acid (borates) are mainly derived frommota- and tetraboric 
acid (borax, Na 2 B 4 0 7 .10K 2 0), and are, not decomposed on ignition ; 
only t lie alkali borates are easily soluble in water; tlioir solutions are 
colourless and, owing to hydrolysis, shorv an alkaline reaction. In 
dilute aqueous solutions borax is completely decomposed by the 
absorption of water into free boric acid and a borate—either NaH 2 B0 3 
or NaBOo, probably the latter. The process would thus be: 
NajlW-j-SHjO—2Na - +2B0'j4-2H3B0 3 (Shelton, Zeitsch. physik, 
Chem, 43, 494). Boric acid is a very weak acid, with the dissocial ion 
constant A’—1.7.10- 0 at, 18°, or 2.3.10- 9 at 20" for the process 

H 3 B0 3 ^II -hH 2 B0' 3 , or HB0 2 $H+B0' 2 

2. Barium chloride produces in not too dilute solutions of alkali 
borates a white precipitate, soluble in acids and solutions of ammonium 
salts, of barium borate, the formula of which, on the precipitation of 
metaborates, is BaB 2 0 4 -|-2H 2 0 ; on the precipitation of t etraborates 
the combination of the precipitate is given as Ba 3 B 10 0 ]8 -f 6H 2 0 
(H. Rose), but this depends on the conditions. 

3. Silver nitrate, mixed with concentrated solutions of alkali meta- 
borates, yields a while (slightly yellowish, owing to the presence of 
free silver oxide) precipitate, 2AgB0 s +H»0, whilst, from concen¬ 
trated solutions of tetraborates it gives a white precipitate, the com¬ 
position of which is said to correspond to the formula Ag 3 B 8 0 16 . 
Dilute solutions of alkali borates give with silver nitrate a brmcn. 
precipitate, of silver oxide, and under certain conditions alkali tetra¬ 
borates also yield silver metaborate, AgB0 2 (11. Rose). All these 
precipitates dissolve in nitric acid and in ammonia solution. 

4. On the addition of dilute sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid 
to very concentrated solutions of alkali borates, prepared with the aid of 
heal , boric add separates, on cooling, as lustrous crystalline flakes. 

3. On treating a solution of an alkali borate or an alkaline earth 
borate with hydrochloric acid until the reaction is distinctly add, and 
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dipping inlo it half of a strip of turmeric paper, which is.then dried on a 
watch-glass at 100°, the half originally moistened will show a character¬ 
istic red colour (H. Rose). The colour does not disappear when the 
paper is dipped into dilute acids, as in the case of the reaction pro¬ 
duced bv alkaline liquids. If the turmeric paper, coloured red by the. 
boric acid, is moistened with a solution of an alkali hydroxide (or 
ammonia), or alkali carbonate, the colour changes to blue-black or 
green-black; a little hydrochloric acid will, however, restore the 
brownish-red colour (A. Vogel, H. Ludwig). 

This reaction is very sensitive. Caro should be taken not to 
confuse the characteristic red coloration will] the blackish-brown 
coloration which turmeric paper assumes when moistened with some¬ 
what concentrated hydrochloric acid and then dried, or with the 
brownish-red coloration which ferric chloride, or a hydrochloric acid 
solution of molybdic, titanic, niobic, or tanlalic acids or zirconia 
impart immediately (and to a greater degree on drying) to turmeric 
paper. The coloration produced by these substances does not change 
into bluish or greenish black when moistened with alkali hydroxide 
or alkali carbonate solutions. The turmeric reaction is particularly 
sharp when the borate solution, acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
is evaporated to dryness on the water bath, with the addition of 2 or 
3 drops of turmeric solution or turmeric tincture. The residue has a 
brownish-red colour. The reaction is inhibited by the presence of 
chlorates, chromates, iodides and nitrites, which salts must, therefore, 
first be removed or destroyed. 

6. Free boric acid and volatile boric compounds produce a green 
coloration in the non-luminous gas-flame. The coloration becomes 
visible when a borate, after being moistened with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, is heated on the lower edge o£ a Bunsen flame on a 
loop of platinum wire. 

7. When alcohol is poured over free boric acid or borates (in the 
case of the latter concentrated Sulphuric acid being added in order to 

..liberate the boric acid), and the alcohol ignited, the Jlame, especially 
when the liquid is stirred, will be coloured a distinct yellowish-green 
by the burning boric acid ethyl ester. The reaction is most sensitive 
when the dish containing the mixture is heated, the alcohol ignited, 
allowed to bum for a short lime, extinguished and then ignited again. 
When the alcohol first Hares up the edges of the flame will appear 
green, even when the quantity of boric acid is so small that no Hame 
coloration is visible by the use of the ordinary method. Concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid should be used, and in not loo small quantity. 
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As copper salts also colour the spirit flame green, any copper present 
must bo removed by means o£ hydrogen sulphide. The presence o£ 
chlorides may also lead to mistakes, as the resulting ethyl chloride 
colours the flame bluish-green. * 

The flame coloration of the methyl ester of boric acid is also very 
characteristic of boric acid. For the purpose of the reaction a short, 
wide, small test-tube, provided with a cork with two holes, should be 
•usl'd. A glass tube bent at right angles is inserted into each of the 
holes ; one should reach nearly to the bottom of the test-tube, the 
other to only just below the cork. The projecting arm of the hitter, 
about 5 cm. long, is constricted to about I mm. On introducing 
a small quantity of a substance containing boric acid into the test- 
tube, adding a little concentrated sulphuric acid and gradually, on 
cooling, a little methyl alcohol, conducting pure hydrogen through 
the small apparatus, and igniting it after the atmospheric air has been 
removed, it will burn with a green flame, owing to the presence of the 
methyl ester of boric acid, B(0CH ; ,).j, and, when spectroscopically 
examined, the (lame will show the characteristic boric acid spectrum 
(see 10, Kosenbladt). When using this reaction according to the. 
methods of estimation used in the oflicial examination of meat, 1 the 
substance to be examined is powdered (i.c. ash formed by ignition 
with alkali hydroxide) with a cold mixture of 5 c.e. of methyl alcohol 
and 0T> c.c. concentrated sulphuric acid, is then placed in a small 
distillation apparatus with a further 5 (to. of methyl alcohol, and the 
methyl alcohol completely distilled on the water bath after standing 
for half an hour. The distillate can then be tested for boric acid in 
an apparatus similar to that described above, through which dry 
hydrogen is passed, and by the use of a platinum wire. There is no 
possibility of confusion with barium and copper salts in this reaction. 
If, instead of being ignited, the gas, which escapes on distillation 
with methyl alcohol and sulphuric acid, is conducted through a little 
potassium hydroxide solution, free from silicates, this solution 
treated in a platinum basin with hydrofluoric acid, and evaporated I p 
dryness on the water bath, potassium borofluoridc, KBF 4 , is formed, 
which remains undissolved when the residue is treated with a solution 
of 1 part of potassium acetate in 4 parts of water, 

8 . On mixing a iinely-powdered substance containing boric acid, 
after the addition of a drop of water, with 3 parts of a flux consisting 
of 4| parts of potassium pyrosulphate and 1 part of finely powdered 
fluorspar, free from boric acid, and introducing the mixture on a loop 
1 Zeilsch. anal. Ohm., 47,18. 
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of platinum wire into the outer zone of a Bunsen flame or into the 
point of the inner blowpipe, fame, boron fluoride, BF 3 , escapes and turns 
the flame green, hut only for a few moments (Turner). In the case 
of easily decomposed compounds the reaction may be produced by 
moistening the substance with silicohydrofluoric acid, and introducing 
it into the flame. The sensitiveness of the test may be increased by 
mixing the substance thoroughly with silicon dioxide and fluorspar, 
and heating the mixture in a test-tube, after adding a small piece 1 of> 
marble, with concentrated sulphuric acid, and allowing the escaping 
gases to penetrate into a non-luminous Bunsen flame through a glass 
tube, bent at right angles, attached to the point of a platinum blow¬ 
pipe tube (Kammerer). The reaction is specially suitable for the 
detection of boric acid in insoluble silicates containing boron. 

1). On heating a dry substance containing boric acid with an equal 
or half its volume of ammonium silicojluoride 1 in a glass tube closed 
by fusion at the bottom, finally to ignition point, a sublimate of 
ammonium borofluoride, (NH 4 )BF 4 , is obtained, which, when intro¬ 
duced into the non-luminous flame, gives it a green colour and, when 
dissolved in water, gives the turmeric reaction mentioned in 5. If the 
substance under examination contains a free acid, it should be treated 
with a slight excess of sodium earbonate (Stolba). 

10. By fusing boric arid or borates with sodium carbonate ou a 
loop of platinum wire, and heating the bead in the flame of a spectro¬ 
scope, the spectrum will be recognised (even in the case ol small 
quantities of boric acid) as one containing d pronounced bright lines of 
equal breadth and at equal distances from one another. Bj is 
yellowish-green and brilliant (according to the Table I., <j3 to 0(1), 
B 2 is light green and brilliant (77 to 80), B :i is pale bluish green 
(89 to 92), and B 4 is very pale blue (104 to 105) (Simmler, M. W. 
lies). Edcr and Valcnta put the maxima of the boric acid spectro¬ 
scopic bands at the following wave lengths: 639'7, 620'8, 003 0, 
579'7, 547'8, 543'9, 517'2, 492 0, 470'9, 452'9 up. Also when a finely- 
powdered substance containing boric acid is rubbed with glycerin 
to a thick paste and introduced on a loop of platinum wire into tho 
flame of a Bunsen burner, a green flame is obtained, which is very 
suitable for spectroscopic examination (M. W. lies). 

11. For the microchemical detection of boric acid, see Haushofer, 
Mikrvskopische Reaklionen, p. 30; Bchrens-Klcy, Mihrochcmischc 
Analyse, 3rded., p. 103. 

1 This can be obtained by careful neutralisation of silicohydrofluoric acid 
with ammonia and evaporation of the filtrate in a platinum basin. 
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Appendix. 

As supplementary to the reactions of boric acid, perboric acid, 
HB 0 3 (Perborate ion, B0' 3 ) may be mentioned, is perborates 
decompose more or less easily into hydrogen peroxide and meta- 
borates, NaBOj-flLO^NaBOaH-lIoOo, they also give the borate 
ion reactions. The oxidising actions of perborate ion are character¬ 
istic of it. Thus, when treated with potassium dichromate and shaken 
with d/ter, it gives a blue coloration to the layer of ether. 

Chrome alum, decomposed with perborate and shaken with 
ether also gives a blue coloration. (Distinction from perearbouates. 
Monnier, Chem. Zentr., 1917, 1., 091.) . 

Titanium trichloride produces a red coloration. Verous chloride 
is coloured yellow. 

A neutral, but not an acidified, potassium pcrmumjanale solution 
is decolorised, with the separation of manganese dioxide. 

Neutral mmujanmis, air Cions and coballous salt solutions give dark 
precipitates of the higher oxides. 

Perborates only liberate iodine from potassium iodide after 
acidification. 

(f. also W. Benz and Ji. Itiehter, Zcitsck. anal. Chan., 50, 537. 

Sec. 110. 

(C) Oxalic acid, UJ'M t (Oxalate ion, C 2 0" 4 ). 

1. Anhydrous oxalic acid , H a C 2 0 4 , is a white powder; the crystal¬ 

lised oxalic acid, H 2 C 2 0 4 +21I 2 0, forms colourless, rhombic rods. 
Both compounds dissolve easily in water and alcohol. Heated 
quickly iii open vessels, the anhydrous acid is partly decomposed, 
without the separation of carbon, and partly volatilised without 
decomposition. The vapours have a very irritating effect on the 
throat. If anhydrous acid is heated in a test-tube, it partly sublimes 
without decomposition. Oxalic acid and its salts are poisonous 
Oxalic acid in aqueous solution is a moderately strong dibasic acid. 
The dissociation constant for the process tU ) 4 is 

about 0.3. 

2. As a dibasic acid, oxalic acid forms neutral and acid salts 
(oxalates), and also tdraoxalatcs, which are compounds of one molecule 
ol an acid salt with one molecule of oxalic acid, e.g. KHO 2 O 4 + 

ir..c.,o 4 +2ii 2 o. 
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The oxalates are all decomposed on ignition, the anion being decom¬ 
posed into carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide. Thus, the oxalates 
of the alkali metals, as also of the alkaline earth metals (if they are 
pure and <are*slowly heated), are converted into carbonates (almost 
without separation of carbon); magnesium oxalate changes to 
magnesium oxide, even on very gentle ignition ; the salts of heavy 
metals give a residue of metal or oxide, according to the reducibility 
of the metallic oxide. Of the salts of oxalic acid, the neutral oxalates 
of the alkali metals are soluble in water, the acid oxalates dissolve 
less readily ; magnesium oxalate and a few oxalates of heavy metals 
are also soluble in water. The insoluble metal oxalates form with 
alkali oxalates soluble double salts. 

3. Barium chloride yields in neutral solutions if alkali oxalates 

a white precipitate of barium oxalate, This is scarcely 

soluble in water, but dissolves more readily in ammonium chloride 
solution, water containing acetic acid or oxalic acid, and easily in 
nitric and hydrochloric acids; ammonia precipitates it from the 
last solutions unchanged. 

4. Lead acetate produces ill solutions of oxalic acid and of alkali 
oxalates a white precipitate of lead oxalate, PbC'»0 4 , which is sparingly 
soluble in cold dilute nitric acid. The washed precipitate does not 
dissolve in ammonia solution. 

5. Silver nitrate produces ill aqueous solutions of oxalic acid and 
of alkali oxalates a iclnte precipitate of silver oxidate, Agjjty)*. It 
is only slightly soluble in water, dissolves with dilliculty in dilute 
nitric acid, but, easily in concentrated hot nitric acid, as also in 
ammonia solution. When rapidly heated, it fuses explosively. 

C. Manganous sulphate and manganous chloride produce in 
solutions of oxalic acid and neutral alkali oxalates an almost white, 
crystalline precipitate of manyanous oxalate, MnC* 04 -f- 3 IT 2 0 . 

7. Lime-water and all soluble calcium salts, as also calcium 
sulphate solution, produce in aqueous solutions of oxalic acid and of 
alkali oxalates (even when extremely dilute) white, pulverulent 
precipitates of calcium oxalate, CaC 2 04+ff20> and occasionally 
CaC 2 0 4 -i-.'iH 2 0, which are practically insoluble in water, scarcely 
soluble in acetic acid and oxalic acid solution, but dissolve easily in 
dilute hydrochloric and nitric acids. Ammonium salts in no way 
hinder its formation. The addition of ammonia has a considerable 
influence in promoting the precipitation of free oxalic acid by calcium 
salts. In very dilute solutions, the precipitation only takes place 
after some time, but more rapidly on heating. 
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8 . Potassium salts, e.y. potassium chloride, and acetic acid produce 
m concentrated aqueous oxalate solutions a crystalline precipitate 
of potassium hydrogen oxalate or telraoxulutc. Its separation is 
promoted by the addition of alcohol. The precipitate dissolves 
readily in alkali hydroxide solutions and mineral acids. In the case 
of dibit j solutions there is no precipitation. 

i). 1J oxalic acid or an oxalate in the dry condition is healed with an 
•excess of concentrated sulphuric acid, the oxalic acid is decomposed, 
with the sopurat ion of water, and carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide 
are formed, which escape with effervescence : 

HgC 2 0 4 —H.,0 —CO;, 1-UO 

If the test, is made on not too small a scale, tlic escaping carbon 
monoxide, may be ignited ; -it burns with a blue, flame. If t lie sulphuric 
acid becomes dark in the course of this reaction, the oxalic acid must 
have been mixed with an organic substance (in the analytical sense. 
Cf. Sec. !J!>, second paragraph). 

10. On mixing oxalic acid or an oxalate with a little finely- 
powdered manganese dioxide (which must be free from carbonates), 
and adding a little water and a few drops of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, there will be a vigorous effervescence produced by the escaping 
carbon dixoidc , MnOg +H 2 Cg0 4 -|-HnS0 4 —JUnS0 4 +200 2 H-21I 2 0. 
Tree oxalic acid will show the reaction without the addition of sul¬ 
phuric acid, but it will be less .sensitive. 

11. On treating a solution of ferrous phosphate in phosphoric acid 
with an oxalate solution, the liquid will have a deep yellow colour. 
The sensitiveness of the reaction is increased by gentle heating 
(Gunn). 

12. If solid oxalic acid or ail oxalate is treated with a few drops 
of a solution of resorcinol in concentrated sulphuric acid (about 1 :100), 
and carefully heated until sulphuric acid vapours begin to escape 
(about 130° to 140°), the liquid will become deep blue. 

13. On dissolving a small crystal (3 to 5 mgrm.) of manganous 
sulphate in a few drops of water, adding a drop of sodium hydroxide 
solut ion, heating the liquid and, when cooled, adding drop by drflp 
the solution which is to be tested for oxalic acid or its salts (which 
must ho free from reducing substances and, if necessary, slightly 
ucidified with sulphuric acid) to the manganous manganic hydroxide 
(Sec. 58, 6), a red coloration will appear in the presence of oxalate 
ion, as soon as the precipitate has dissolved. This is a sensitive 
reaction, suitable for the detection of oxalic acid ions in the presence 
of the ions of hydrochloric, sulphuric, nitric, phosphoric, acetic, 
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butyric, valeric, citric, tartaric, lactic, benzoic and salicylic acids, 
and of phenol, and also of .small quantities of formic acid (J. F. Sacher, 
Chem. Zeit., 39, 319 ; Chem. Zentr., 1915,1., 1282). 

14. When*the oxalates of the alkaline earth metals are boiled 
with a concentrated solution of sodium carbonate and filtered, sodium 
oxalate will he found in the filtrate, and alkaline earth cffrbonate 
in the precipitate. So far as the oxalates of the heavy metals arc 
concerned, it is not always possible to attain the object in vicvf 
completely by the use of this process, as many of these oxalates are 
partially soluble in alkaline liquids with the formation of double 
salts, c.g. nickel oxalate. Such heavy metal cations must, therefore, 
be separated as sulphides. 

13. With regard to the microchenucul detection of oxalic acid 
or of calcium oxalate, of. C. Bisehoff, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 22, 633; 
llaushofer, Mikroskopischc Iimhionen. p. 81 ; Behrens, Anleitung zur 
mikrucheniisclien Analyse, 1st cd., vol. 1, p. 39. 


Sec. 111. 

(d) Hydrofluoric acid, UK (Fluorine ion, F'). 

1. Anhydrous hydrofluoric acid is a colourless liquid, which gives 
off strong fumes in the air, boils at 19'4°, and is readily soluble in 
water. Aqueous hydrofluoric acid differs from all other acids in that 
it is capable of dissolving silicon dioxide, and also of dissolving or 
decomposing silicates insoluble in hydrochloric acid. In the solu¬ 
tion of silicon dioxide, silicon hydrogen fluoride is produced, with 
the simultaneous formation of water: Si0 2 -f(iHF= II 2 SilV|-21I 2 0. 
In combination with metal oxides, hydrofluoric acid yields fluorides 
and water. Hydrofluoric acid produces blisters on the skin similar 
to the blister of a burn (often they do not appear for some time), 
therefore care is necessary in handling this acid. In dilute solutions, 
the behaviour of hydrofluoric acid is that of a somewhat weak mono¬ 
basic acid. The dissociation constant for the process Hl l '~yMI>l l 1 ' 
is, according to Pick, 7.2.1(M In concentrated solutions hydro¬ 
fluoric acid is materially stronger, owing to the formation of hydrogen 
fluoride ions, corresponding to the equation HF-|-F'^HF' 2 . (Of. 
Abegg, 4, 2, p. 34 d seq.) 

2. Of the. fluorides those of the alkali metals are soluble in water, 
and their solutions give an alkaline reaction ; those of the alkaline 
earth metals do not dissolve, or only with great difficulty, in water. 
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Anhydrous aluminium fluoride is not soluble ; on the other hand, a 
modification of the heptahydrate 2A1P 3 .7H 2 0 dissolves in water. 
Many of the fluorides of heavy metals dissolve with great difficulty in 
water, e.g. cupric, lead and zinc fluorides; others dissolve in water 
without difficulty, such as nickelous and cobaltous fluoride, silver 
antimony and stannic fluorides. Many of the fluorides which are 
insoluble in water, or only dissolve with difficulty, form with free 
hydrofluoric acid soluble hydrogen fluorides; the alkali fluorides 
also combine with hydrofluoric acid: the fluorides of most heavy 
metals unite with alkali fluorides to form double salts. Most fluorides 
do not undergo decomposition when ignited in a crucible ; on being 
evaporated with concentrated sulphuric acid they are decomposed 
(whilst hydrofluoric acid escapes), and converted into sulphates. 

11. Silver nitrate does not give a precipitate with solutions of 
hydrofluoric acid and fluorides. 

4. Barium chloride precipitates fluorine from an aqueous solution 
of hydrofluoric acid, and more completely from solutions of alkali 
fluorides. The voluminous white precipitate, barium fluoride, 
Bal'o, is practically insoluble in water, but dissolves ill fairly large 
quantities of hydrochloric or nitric acid; ammonia does not re- 
precipitate it, or only incompletely from these solutions, owing to the 
solvent action of ammonium salts. 

5. By adding calcium chloride to an aqueous solution of hydro¬ 

fluoric acid or of a fluoride, calcium fluoride, CaF.j, is obtained in 
the form of a gelatinous precipitate, which is so transparent that at 
first one is apt to assume that the liquid has remained clear. Tho 
addition of ammonia promotes a complete separation of the pre¬ 
cipitate. This is practically insoluble in wafer and scarcely soluble 
in hydrochloric and nitric acids in the cold, but dissolves more 
readily when boiled with hydrochloric acid. Ammonia does not 
produce a precipitate, or only a slight one, in this solution, because 
the ammonium salt which has been formed keeps it in solution. 
Calcium fluoride is hardly more soluble in free hydrofluoric acid than 
in water; it is insoluble in alkaline liquids. * 

C. When a finely powdered fluoride (it is immaterial whether it 
is soluble or insoluble) is treated in a platinum crucible with just 
sufficient concentrated sulphuric acid to form a thin paste, the 
crucible covered with a dock glass of hard glass, the convex side 
of which is covered with a lager of wax, on which marks have been 
drawn with a fine wooden point, tho hollow of the clock glass filled 
with water or ice and the crucible placed on a warm plate, the murks 
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willjbe'fomx! after half an hour or an hour to be more or leas etched, 
which can be clearly seen when the wax has been removed. (To 
replace'the layer of wax, the clock glass should be carefully heated, 
a piece oi wa^ laid on it, and, as it melts, evenly spread over it; to 
remove it, the glass should again be gently heated and the wax 
wiped of! with a cloth.) If the. quantity of hydrofluoric acid liberated 
by the sulphuric acid is very small, it often happens when the wax is 
removed that the marks are no longer to be seen, but by breathing 
on the glass the marks become visible again, owing to the unequal 
capacity of the etched parts of the glass and those not attacked to 
condense water. As. however, such markings developed by breathing 
may be due to other causes, the conclusion may be drawn from the 
fact that they do not appear, that fluorine ion was absent, but the 
appearance of these markings is not necessarily conclusive that if 
was present. In any case, they should not be considered decisive, 
unless they can be reproduced after the clock glass has been thoroughly 
cleaned and rinsed with water, dried and wiped. 1 

The reaction mentioned is not successful in the presence of loo 
much silicic acid, or when the substance cannot he decomposed by 
sulphuric acid. In such cases one of the two following methods 
should be used :— 

7. On heating a finely-powdered substance, decomposable hy con¬ 
centrated sulphuric and and containingfluoride (by itself, if it contains 
much silicic acid, 2 or after the addition ofJi net//-powdered quartz, if it 
contains little or no silicic acid), with concentrated sulphuric acid, 
silicon fluoride, SiF 4 , escapes, which forms thick white fumes in moist 
air, and gives a deposit of silicic acid, Si(011)j, when brought into 
contact with water or ammonia. If the gas is introduced into water 
by means of a glass tube moistened on the inside, the tube becomes 
opaque from the separation of silicic acid ; when present in larger 
quantity, silicic acid also separates in the water, while the liquid is 
rendered acid by stlicohydmfluorw acid, 

3SiJ? 4 +4H ! 0=Si(0iI) 4 4d2.H 2 SiF 6 

For the purpose of detecting small quantities of fluorine by this method, 
tho substance is heated with concentrated sulphuric acid at about 160° 

1 Tho statement of J. Nickles, that every kind of sulphuric acid, in fact all 
acids suitable for tho development of hydrogen riuoride, produco etchings on 
glass was not confirmed by us in the use of clock glass made of Bohemian glass ; 
but it is wiser to ascertain, before using sulphuric acid, whether its vapours alono 
cannot etch the glass. Any hydrogen fluoride contained in concentrated 
sulphuric acid may be easily removed by diluting it with an equal volume of 
water, and evaporating it in a platinum dish to its former concentration. 

1 Cf„ however, the statements of Daniel quoted below. 
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in a small flask with a cork, through which two tubes arc passed. A slow 
current of dry air is introduced through the one tube (which should reach 
to the bottom of the flask), and expelled by the short tube (which should 
terminate below the cork), and through a U-shaped tube, which has a bulb 
at the base containing a drop of water, and tho other end of winch is con¬ 
nected with an aspirator. The silicon fluoride which escapes with the air 
deposits (at the place where it comes into contact with the water) silicic acid , 
even very small quantities of which may be easily recognised by means of 
the,above-mentioned arrangement of the apparatus. Potassium hydrogen 
sulphate is used in the case of substances, which do not decompose readily, 
in the place of sulphuric acid; this should be heated continuously until 
fused, after tho addition of a little marble (to produce a continuous slight 
evolution of gas), in a tube of hard glass sealed at one end and connected 
with a further tube for conducting the gas. The silicon fluoride, which 
©scapes in the lirst-mentioned operation, may also be introduced for two 
horn’s in a slow current into a test-tube containing about 0*3 grin, of aniline, 
dissolved in 15 c.c. of ether and 15 c.c. of alcohol. If fluorine is present, 
a white glittering deposit of silicon Jluoroaniline will be formed. If this is 
suspended in the liquid, and three drops of a moderately concentrated 
solution of sodium hydroxide in absolute alcohol added, sodium silico- 
fluoride, will gradually subside (W. Knop *). The silicon fluoride reaction 
is not always obtained in the case of many minerals containing fluorine 
(Topas); it may also not occur with pure fluorides if too great an excess of 
the readily attacked modification of silicic acid is present. In this case, 
there is formed in the reaction between hydrofluoric acid and the excess of 
amorphous silicic acid, a non-volatile silicon oxyfluoride, the composition 
of which agrees approximately with the formula: SiOl (, 2 (K. Daniel 2 ), 
Oxyfluoride is not produced, or only in quite small quantities, in the case 
of quartz. Daniel gives the following method of applying the test as being 
the most suitable. The substance is stirred in a short test-tube with 
3 volumes of fine quartz powder and a little concentrated sulphuric acid, 
until it forms a thin paste. The tube is closed with a perforated cork with 
a groove in its side, through the hole of which passes a glass rod pressed 
out flat at one end and coated with asphalt varnish. A small drop of 
water is suspended from the end of the glass rod and held close to the 
reaction mixture, and tho tube gently heated over a small flame, whereby 
tho fluorine present is almost immediately detected by a white ring of 
silicic acid, Si(OH) 4 , round the drop of water. The black coating of 
asphalt varnish considerably increases tho sharpness of the reaction. * 

8 . 7f silicates which arc not decomposed by sulphuric acid are to be 
tested for fluorine, they must first of all be decomposed. This is done by 
fusing them with four parts of sodium potassium curlmatc. The mass 
is then treated with water, filtered, concentrated by evaporation, 
allowed to cool, introduced into a platinum vessel, treated with 


Chem. Zcntr., 1882, G39. 


2 Zcitsch. aiiorg. Chnn., 38, 257 (1904). 
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hydrochloric acid until it is just acid, and allowed to stand until the 
carbon dioxide has escaped. The liquid is then treated with ammonia 
in excels, heated, filtered into a flask, treated while still hot with 
calcium ohkuiide. until silicic acid separates, and the flask then closed 
and allowed to stand. If, after some time, a precipitate (calcium 
fluoride) deposits, this should be collected on a filter and dried, freed 
from admixed carbonate by ignition and extraction with acetic acid, 
mid then tested aecorditiff to the methods e/iren in (! and 7 (H. Kobe): 
F. P. Treadwell recommends the following method of separating 
the silicic acid and precipitating fluorine as calcium fluoride. The 
solution of the fused mass is nearly neutralised with hydrochloric 
acid, treated with a large quantity of ammonium carbonate, slightly 
heated and allowed to stand for 12 hours. After filtration of the 
silicic acid, the liquid is evaporated to a small residue, and phenol- 
phthnlein solution added, whereby a red coloration is produced. Hydro¬ 
chloric acid is now added with constant stirring, until the liquid is 
decolorised; the mixture is heated until boiling (which causes the 
red coloration to re appear), again 
decolorised with hydrochloric acid, 
and this treatment continued until, 
on boiling, the liquid is only jmle 
fink, as the carbon dioxide has been nearly all expelled. After 
the addition of calcium chloride, it is boiled. The resulting pre¬ 
cipitate, which consists of calcium fluoride and calcium carbonate, is 
ignited on the filter, extracted with acetic acid, and then used with 
concentrated sulphuric acid for the etching test according to 0, The 
method described is suitable for use with other substances containing 
fluoride, e.ij. the phosphates containing calcium fluoride (apatite, 
etc.), after the addition of silicon dioxide, for without this addition 
calcium fluoride would, on fusion w'ith alkali carbonates, be incom¬ 
pletely decomposed. 

9. Small quantities of fluorides may also be readdy detected in 
minerals, slags, etc., by means of the hlowpip'. For this purport 1 , a 
(flnall roll of thin platinum foil is introduced into a glass tube, ns 
shown in Fig. fi), and in it is placed the finely ground substance, 
mixed with powdered alkali phosphate fused on charcoal; the blow¬ 
pipe flame is then directed so that the products of combustion are 
conducted into the tube. In this process fluorides yield hydrofluoric 
acid gas, which can be recognised, not only by its penetrating odour 
and by the fact that the glass tube becomes dull (this is only noticeable 
after the tube has been cleansed and dried), but also by the yellow 
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coloration given to moist Brazil wood paper 1 when it comes into 
contact with the escaping acid air (Berzelius, Smithson). In the case 
of silicates containing fluorides, silicon fluoride is produced, find this 
also gives a yellow coloration to moistened Brazil wooikpapcr placed 
in the tube, and causes silicic acid to form a deposit. After the tube 
has been washed and dried, it will appear opaque here and there. 
Minerals containing water and small quantities of fluorides, as a rule 
produce a yellowcoloration in moistened Brazil wood paper placed in a 
tube, closed at one end and heated without further addition 
(Berzelius). 

](>, With regard to the methods of detecting small quantities of 
fluorides in rocks, which depends on the bleaching action which 
fluorine ion exercises on the yellow coloration given by titanic acid 
solution with hydrogen peroxide ((4. Steiger), reference should he 
made to the Zcitsch. mud. ('hem., 55, 398. 

It. For details of the tiiicmclicmical detection of fluorine, see 
Haushofer, Mikroskopischc Rcuktioncn , p. 5(1; Behrens-Klev, 
Mtkrochemische Analyse, 3rd rd., p. 177. 


Sec. 112. 

Summary and Remarks on Acids, (/roup I, 

]. The barium salts of the acids of the third division of the first 
group arc dissolved by hydrochloric acid without the escape or 
separation of the acid (distinction from the acids of the fourth group); 
they are, therefore, re-precipitated unchanged by alkali hydroxides, 
as also by ammonia, when these neutralise the hydrochloric acid. 
The barium salts of the acids of the first division of the first group 
behave in a similar manner, and, if present, therefore, must be 
removed before a conclusion can bo drawn as to the presence of 
phosphate, borate, oxalate, or fluorine ion from such precipitation of 
a barium salt. But even apart from this, no great value can bo 
attached to this reaction for the identification of the anions men¬ 
tioned, and still less for their distinction from other anions, as some 
of the barium sails in question, especially barium borate and barium 
fluoride, are not precipitated from their solutions in hydrochloric 
acid by ammonia, if the quantity of free acid present is at all con¬ 
siderable. or if an ammonium salt is present to any groat extent. 

2. Boric acid, is characterised by the coloration which it imparts 

1 Prepared by saturating line sized paper with Brazil wood decoction. 
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directly as boron fluoride or as boric acid ester to an alcohol, hydrogen 
or non-Imninous gas flame, as also by its action on turmeric paper. 
The latter reaction is especially suitable for the detection of very 
small traqes. It should be noted, however, that it does not take 
place in the presence of nitrites and salts of other oxidising acids. 
If ions of heavy metals are present, either a sublimate of anpnonium 
boron fluoride must be prepared in accordance with Sec. 109, 9, or 
the ions which disturb the reaction must be removed by means of 
hydrogen sulphide or ammonium sulphide. If a dilute solution of 
boric acid is to be concentrated, the free acid must be converted 
into borate ion by the addition of alkali hydroxide, as otherwise the 
greater portion of it will volatilise with the water vapour. Small 
quantities of boric acid may be easily and definitely detected by 
spectroscopic examination. 

3. The detection of phosphate ion in compounds which dissolve 
in water is not difficult, and the reaction with magnesia mixture is a 
suitable means. The direct detection of phosphate ion in compounds 
which are insoluble in water is, however, not possible by means of 
magnesium salt solution. Ferric chloride is suitable for the detection 
of phosphate ion in salts of the alkaline earth metals, and especially 
for the separation of phosphate ion from the ions of the alkaline earth 
metals (Sec. 107, 9); but for the detection of phosphate ion in the 
presence of the ions of aluminium or iron, as also for the detection 
of small quantities of phosphate generally, a nitric acid solution of 
ammonium molybdate is especially suitable. We must, however, 
emphasise the fact that it. is essential that the directions be strictly 
adhered to in the case of these two reactions. If phosphate, ion is 
present together with the ions of the fourth, fifth, or sixth group, it 
can be separated from them by the method described in Sec. 107, 11 
(by means of tin), or also simply by precipitating them from their 
solutions by means of hydrogen sulphide or ammonium sulphide. 

4. Omlic acid may always bo readily detected by means of 
calcium sulphate solution in aqueous solutions of alkali oxalates. 
The nature of the resulting precipitate, which is insoluble in acetic 
acid, scarcely admits of any doubt, as a similar reaction is only given 
by racemic acid, an acid of rare occurrence. In cases of doubt, 
calcium oxalate may be easily distinguished by gentle ignition in the 
absence of air from calcium racemate, which is decomposed with the 
separation of a considerable quantity of carbon ; calcium racemate 
may also he dissolved in cold sodium or potassium hydroxide 
solution, but this is not 1 lie case with calcium oxalate. Further, 
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tlxe behaviour of oxalates towards sulphuric acid or manganese 
dioxide and sulphuric acid is a sufficiently confirmatory test. The 
oxalate ion is detected with the greatest certainty in insolub’c sails, 
when they are decomposed by boiling them with a solution rf sodium 
carbonate or by means of hydrogen sulphide or ammonium sulphide 
(Sec. 110 11). Finally, it must be mentioned that there are soluble 
oxalates which arc not precipitated by calcium salts, namely, 
chromic oxalate and ferric oxalate. This fact depends on the 
formation of complex anions, the calcium salts of which are soluble. 
Oxalate ion may be detected in them according to Sec. 110, 9 or 10. 

5. Fluorine ion may bo easily detected in salts decomposable by 
sulphuric acid, but it must bo remembered that too large a quantity 
of sulphuric acid has a preventive influence on the ready evolution of 
hydrogen fluoride, and thus impairs the sensitiveness of the reaction, 
so that no clear etching of the glass will take place if, instead of 
hydrogen fluoride, only silicon fluoride is formed ; consequently, 
for the sake of certainty in the case of compounds rich in silicic acid, 
one of the reactions mentioned in 7 should be used as well as those 
described in Her. Ill, 0. Fluorine is often overlooked in silicates 
which arc not decomposed by Sulphuric acid owing to the omission 
of a careful examination according to the methods mentioned in 
Sec. Ill, 8. 


Sue. 113. 

Phosphorous acid, H 2 PH0 3 (Phosphite ion, 1’0 3 H"). 

1. The anhydride (/phosphorous arid, P 4 O a (phosphorus trioxide), is a 
white, sublimable powder, which bums when heated in the air. With a 
little water, it forms phosphorous acid, a viscous liquid, which, on standing 
for some time, crystallises and decomposes, when heated, into phosphoric 
acid and gaseous hydrogen phosphide, which docs not ignite spontaneously. 
Phosphorus trioxido is lcadily soluble in water, and is poisonous. Phos¬ 
phorous acid is dibasic, behaves in aqueous solution in the same way as a 
moderately strong acid, and, on dissociation, is only reduced one stage. 

2. Of the salts (phosphites), those of the alkali metals dissolve readily* 
in water, ali the others with difficulty ; the latter dissolve in dilute acids. 
All these salts decompose on ignition, leaving a residue of pyrophosphates, 
while hydrogen or a mixture of hydrogen and hydrogen phosphide escapes. 

3. Silver nitrate produces, especially on the addition of ammonia and 
when heated, a precipitate of metallic silver. 

4 . Mercurous nitrate produces undor similar conditions a precipitate of 
metallic mercury . 

5. Phosphite ion precipitates after some time, more rapidly when 

28 
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heated, mercurous chloride from a solution containing an oxcess of mercuric 
chloride. 

6. Barium chloride and calcium chloride produce, on the addition of 
ammonia in not too dilute solutions, white precipitates, soluble in acetic 
acid. 

7. Magnesia mixture gives a precipitate only in somewhat concentrated 
solutions. 

8. Lead acetate precipitates white lead phosphite, insoluble in acetic acid. 

9. A solution of ammonium molybdate in nitric acid produces, on heating, 
a yellow crystalline precipitate, the composition of which agrees with the 
formula (NH 4 ) 2 [HP(Mo 2 0 7 ) 3 ].2H.,0. Rosenheim, Weinberg and Pinskcr, 
Zdtsch. anorg. Chem., 84, 217 ; ('hem. Zentr., 1914, I., 1064. 

10. On boiling a solution of a phosphite with excess of sulphur dioxide , 
phosphate ion is formed and sulphur separates. 

11. When brought into contact with zinc and dilute sulphuric acid, 
phosphite ion produces hydrogen containing hydrogen phosphide , whieli 
therefore fumes in the air, burns with an emerald green flame, and pre¬ 
cipitates silver and silver phosphide from a solution of silver nitrate. 
Nitric acid influences the formation of hydrogen phosphide, if it is present 
in small quantity only, a little ferrous chloride should be added first, and 
the zinc after a little w hile. Instead of causing the gas containing hydrogen 
phosphido to act upon silver nitrate solution, it may be brought into contact 
with filter paper saturated with such solution, or sized paper moistened 
with it (H. Hager). If the quantity of phosphite ion is small the silver 
paper will oidy become black after some hours. It should be noted that 
this blackening of the paper may also be caused by hydrogen sulphide or 
hydrogen arsenide. 

Fourth Division. 

Of the first group of inorganic acids. 

Se(\ 114. 

(a) Carbonic acid, J{ 2 CO a (Carbonate ion, CO" 3 , hydrogen carbonate 
ion, IIC0' 3 ). 

1. Carbon is a solid, tasteless, and odourless substance. It only 
melts and volatilises at the very highest temperatures (Despretz). 
All carbon is combustible, and when burnt with a constant supply of 
r oxygen or air, forms carbon dioxide. In the form of the diamond, 
carbon is crystalline, transparent, colourless, exceedingly hard and 
difficult to burn ; in the form of graphite it is opaque, greyish-black 
in colour, soft, difficult to burn, and grea <y to the touch ; in the form 
of charcoal, obtained by the decomposition of organic substances, 
it is black, opaque, non-crystalline, sometimes compact, lustrous, 
and difficult to burn, sometimes, however, dull, porous, and easily 
burnt. 
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2. Carbonic acid, HgCOg, is not known in a pure condition; it 
exists only in aqueous solution and decomposes (completely when 
boiled) into water and anhydride. At the ordinary temperature and 
the ordinary air pressure, carbonic anhydride (carbon dioxide, according 
to the old nomenclature, carbonic acid), C0 2 , is a colourless gas, which 
is much heavier than air, so that it may be poured out ol one vessel 
into another. Carbon dioxide has a faint odour and an acid taste ; 
jt turns moistened litmus paper red, but the red coloration disappears 
on drying ; it does not support combustion, but immediately ex¬ 
tinguishes a burning taper. Carbon dioxide is readily absorbed by 
alkali hydroxide solution; it dissolves to a considerable extent in 
water. Carbonic acid wafer has an acid, “prickly” taste, turns 
litmus paper red temporarily, imparts a wine-red colour to litmus 
tincture, and loses its curiam dioxide when shaken in a flask half 
filled with air, and more completely when heated. Carbonic acid 
belongs to the very weak acids, being about GO times as weak as 
acetic acid, and only dissociated to about 0*25 per cent, in 01 
Absolution, The dissociation constants arc: For the lirsl stage 
apparently 1 K 1 -3.Ot.l0- 7 , for the second K 2 -~0.10- 11 . 

3. (■ arbonie avid forms, as a dibasic acid, normal and acid salts 
(carbonates and hydrogen carbonates). The carbonates of the alkali 
metals melt on heating, and are slightly decomposed at a high 
temperature ; the carbonates of the alkaline earth and heavy metals 
decompose, on ignition, into carbon dioxide and the oxides of the 
metals. All the carbonates of metals the oxides of which are not 
coloured are white or colourless. Of the carbonates, only those of 
the alkali metals are soluble in water, and owing to hydrolysis their 
solutions give very strongly alkaline reactions. Of the hydrogen 
carbonates, those of tire alkaline earth metals and of several heavy 
metals, as well as those of the alkali metals, dissolve in water; their 
solut ions arc decomposed on boiling, with the formation or separation 
of normal carbonates. 

4. The carbonates arc decomposed by all free acids which are 
soluble in water, with the exception of hydrocyanic acid ; as a ruld? 
this takes place in the cold, but in the case of many of the natural 
carbonates, e.y. magnesite, only on heating. In this process carbon 
dioxide escapes with effervescence as a colourless, practically odourless, 
gas, which temporarily reddens litmus. In this decomposition, espe¬ 
cially in the case of alkali carbonates, an excess of the acid should 
be used, as the addition of too small a quantity of acid will often 

1 Of. A. Thiel and R. Strohocker, Zcitsch. anal. Chcm., 53, 047. 
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not produce effervescence, owing to the formation of hydrogen 
carbonates. Substances which are to be tested by this method for 
earbomfie ion should first bo heated with a little water, so that no 
mistake maybe made owing to escaping air hubbies. If there is the 
risk of carbon dioxide escaping when boiled with water, lime-water 
should be used instead of pure water. To confirm the fact>tkat the 
escaping gas is carbon dioxide by a direct test, it should be introduced 
into lime or baryta water, or a glass rod dipped into baryta water 
and inserted into the test-tube in such a way that its lower end 
reaches nearly to the liquid. If the gas is carbon dioxide, the lime 
or baryta water will become turbid (see 5). 1 It should be noted that 
lime and baryta water are rendered somewhat turbid even by the 
carbon dioxide contained in the air. 

5. When lime water and baryta water come in contact with 
carbon dioxide or soluble carbonates, they yield while precipitates of 
calcium carbonate, C'aC0 3 , or barium carbonate, BaCOj. In testing 
lime water or baryta water for free carbon dioxide, an excess of the 
reagents should always be used, as the hydrogen carbonates of the 
alkaline earth metals are soluble in water. A fter separation from t lie 
liquid, the precipitates which arc formed dissolve in acids with 
effervescence ; no precipitate is formed by ammonia in the solution 
after the carbon dioxide has been completely expelled by boiling. 
For the detection of the minutest traces of carbonate ion, the 
apparatus shown in Fig. 50 may be recommended, a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of which is hardly necessary. 

The tube a contains soda-lime; a fairly large quantity of the 
substance to be tested for carbonate ion is introduced with a little 
water into b, c remaining empty for the time being. The apparatus 
is filled by suction with air, free from carbon dioxide, by means of a 
water pump or an aspirator at il, a little lime or baryta water filtered 
into c, and a small quantity of hydrochloric acid poured into the 
funnel, whilst a slow stream of the air (freed from carbon dioxide) 
is allowed to pass through the apparatus and b gently heated. As 
lime-water dissolves very small quantities of calcium carbonate, it 
is advisable to saturate it by digesting it with that salt for some time 
(Welter, Berthollet). 

6. Calcium and barium chloride produce, immediately with alkali 

1 The sensitiveness oi the reaction may be increased by the use of the 
apparatus mentioned by 0. Bossier ( Her ., 20, 2630), but we prefer to use the 
apparatus described in f> in cases in which it is a question of the detection of very 
small quantities of carbon dioxide. 
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carbonates, only on heating with hydrogen carbonates (if dilute), pre¬ 
cipitates of calcium or barium carbonate, CaC0 3 , or BaC0 3 . No 
precipitation takes place with free carbonic acid (a solution of carbon 
dioxide in water), ' 

7. An aqueous solution of lead chloride produces in aqueous 
solutions of alkali carbonates and hydrogen carbonates of the alkali 
and alkaline earth metals, even when very dilute, a milky white 
precipitate of lead carbonate, PbC0 3 (IX. Schulze). Free carbonic acid 
influences or prevents the reaction. Acetic acid dissolves the 
precipitate. (Distinction from lead sulphate.) 

8. I' or the detection of free carbonic acid in the presence of hydrogen, 



Flo. 50. 



carbonates, a solution of 1 part of rusolic acid in 500 parts of 80 per 
cent, alcohol (which lias been treated witli barvta water until a 
reddish coloration begins to appear) may lie used. On adding—for 
instance, in testing spring water—about 0T> c.c. of rosolie acid 
solution to 50 c.e. of water, a colourless, or at the most pale yellow 
liquid is obtained if the water contains frea carbonic acid and no 
large quantities of hydrogen carbonate ion ; 1 if, however, it contains 
no free carbonic acid, but only hydrogen carbonates, the liquid 
becomes red (M. v. Pettenkofer). Phcnulplithalcin behaves in the 
same manner as rosolie acid. A liquid to which phenolpkthalein 
has been added, and which contains hydrogen carbonate, but no free 
carbon k acid, is red. Free carbon dioxide, causes the colour to disappear. 

1 .T. Tillmans and O. IlniMein, Zeitseh. ami Chem., 51, till. 
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9. The detection of free carbonic, acid or of hydrogen carbonates in 
the presence of carbonates is based on the fact that Nessler’s ammonia 
reaction (see Sec. 30, 10) does not take place when free carbonic 
acid or hydrogen carbonates are present (cf. Salzor, Zeilsch. anal. 
Chew,., 20, 227). 

10. For details of the microchemical detection of carbonic acid, see 
Haushofer, Mikroslcopischc RcaJdioncn , p. (ifi; Behrens-Kley, 
Mihroshopische Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 107. 

Appendix. 

The reactions of the, carbonates are also produced by per- 
carbonates (perearbonate ion, C 2 0" 6 ), as percarbonates in solution 
are decomposed into carbonate and hydrogen peroxide. 

The oxidising action of percarbonates is characteristic of them. 

When treated with potassium dichromate and shaken with ether, 
percarbonates give a blue coloration to the layer of ether. They do 
not liberate iodine from potassium, iodide in neutral solution, but do 
so on acidification. 

Potassium permanganate' solution is decolorised, with the. separation 
of manganese dioxide; the separation does not take place in acid 
solution. 

Percarbonates give no reaction with benzidine solution. With 
titanium trichloride, TiC'l :! , they produce a red coloration (Monnier, 
Chcm. Zentr., 1917,1., 091). 

With manganous, nickelous, and cobaltous salts, dark precipitates 
of higher oxides are produced. Cerous chloride is coloured yellow 
(cf. also Lenz and Richter, Zeitsch. anal. Chcm., 60, 537). 


Sec. 115. 

(b) Silicic acid, (orthosilioic acid, H 4 Si() 4 , and metasilicic acid, 
HgSiOj; orthosilicate ion, Si0"" 4 , metasilicate ion, SiO" 8 ). 

„ 1. Silicon is known in an amorphous and a crystalline modifica¬ 
tion ; in the amorphous condition it is a brown powder, which is 
oxidised on ignition in the air. Crystalline silicon forms black, 
metallic, lustrous octahedra, and remains unchanged on ignition in 
the air. Silicon is not attacked by acids or even by concentrated 
aqueous hydrofluoric acid; on the other hand, it is dissolved by a 
mixture of nitric acid and hydrofluoric acid ; it is readily dissolved 
by hot solutions of potassium or sodium hydroxide, with the liberation 
of hydrogen and the formation of alkali silicates ; it can be volatilised 
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in a current of chlorine as silicon chloride. Silicon combines with 
many metals to form silicides, which can he decomposed by acids. 
Silicon carbide (carborundum), SiC, is stable on ignition, and is very 
resistant to acids ; it is decomposed on fusion with sodiuln hydroxide 
nr sodium carbonate. 

3. Orlhosilwic acid, II 4 Si0 4 , and metasilicic acid, H 2 SiO :1 . are 
produced in the form of a gelatinous mass by the hydrolysis of 
silicon fluoride, and by the. decomposition of alkali silicates with 
dilute acids; they are both easily soluble in water and acids, with the 
formation of colloidal solutions ; on drying they lose water, and on 
ignition are converted into silicic anhydride, silicon dioxide (Si() 2 )„. 
Silicon dioxide, often called silicic acid according to the older nomen¬ 
clature, is colourless or white, does not change even in the hottest 
part of a Bunsen or blowpipe flame, and is infusible. It melts in an 
oxyhydrogen flame. It volatilises at a very high temperature 
(14. (Iramer, H. Moissan). It occurs in the crystallised (rock crystals), 
crystalline (quartz), und amorphous forms. It is insoluble in water 
and acids (with the exception of hydrofluoric acid, which dissolves 
amorphous silicon dioxide easily, and the crystalline form with more 
difficulty), whereas ortho- and motasilicic acids are soluble in them, 
although only at the moment of separation. Amorphous silicon 
dioxide and the silicic acids dissolve in hot aqueous solutions of 
alkali hydroxides and alkali carbonates ; tbis is not the case with the 
crystalline silicon dioxide, or only when it is very finely divided 
(0. Bunge and C. Millberg). Ammonia solution dissolves gelatinous 
silicic acid fairly easily, dry silicic acid and amorphous silicon dioxide 
more sparingly, and crystallised silicon dioxide very slightly. Silicic 
acid belongs to the weakest inorganic acids. The salts of silicic acid 
(silicates) are derived from ortho- and metasilicic acid, as also from 
various polysilicic acids. Of the silicates, only those of the alkali 
metals are soluble in water; they are obtained by the fusion of 
silicon dioxide or silicic acid with alkali hydroxides or alkali car¬ 
bonates, and owing to hydrolysis give a strongly alkaline reaction^ 

3. The solutions of alkali silicates arc decomposed by all acids. 
If a large quantity of hydrochloric acid is added, all at once, even to 
concentrated solutions, the separated silicic acid remaim in solution ; 
if, on the other hand, the hydrochloric acid is added drop by drop while 
the solution is being stirred, the greater portion of the silicic acid will 
separate in a gelatinous form. The more dilute the liquid, the more 
the. silicic acid remains in the colloidal condition; no precipitation 
takes place in very dilute solutions If, however, the solution of an 
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alkali silicate, treated with an excess of hydrochloric or nitric acid, is 
evaporated to dryness, silicic acid will separate in the proportion in 
which the acid escapes ; when the residue is dried at 100° and then treated 
with hydrochloric acid and water f the silicic acid is left in the form of an 
insoluble while powder of silicon dioxide (see 4). IE the solutions of 
alkali silicates are treated with ammonium chloride, silicic? acid gel 
containing alkali will he precipitated (if the solutions are not too 
dilute) ; heating promotes the separation. Silicic acid is less com¬ 
pletely separated by ammonium carbonate; the last traces of silicic 
acid may be removed by boiling the mixture, with an ammoniacul 
zineate solution, whereby zine silicate and zinc hydroxide, are 
precipitated. 

4. Some of the silicates insoluble in water are decomposed by hydro¬ 
chloric, or nitric acid; others are not attacked by these acids (or scarcely 
so) even when boiled. During decomposition of the former, the greater 
portion of the silicic acid generally separates as gel, less frequently 
as pulverulent silicic acid. To separate it entirely, the hydrochloric 
acid solution, together with the precipitate of silicic acid suspended 
in it, is evaporated to dryness, healed, while being stirred, at an even 
temperature (slightly exceeding the boiling point of water) until no more 
acid vapours escape, the residue moistened with hydrochloric acid, 
heated with water, and the undissohvd silicon dioxide filtered off from 
the acid liquid containing the metal ions. Of the silicates not 
decomposable by hydrochloric acid, many, e.g. kaolin, are completely 
decomposed when heated with a mixture of 8 parts of concentrated 
sulphuric acid and 3 parts of water, whilst pulverulent silicon dioxide 
is separated ; many others are, to a certain extent, attacked by this 
mixture. If silicates, which are not decomposed when boiled with 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid in an open vessel at the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, are heated in finely powdered form with acids 
in strong glass tubes (closed by fusion) in an air or paraffin oil hath 
at 2(X)° to 210°, most of them arc completely decomposed. 

5. On fusing a finely ground silicate with 4 parts of alkali 
Carbonate (preferably potassium sodium carbonate) until carbon 
dioxide no longer escapes, and boiling the mass with water, the greater 
portion of the silicate ion will dissolve as alkali silicate, whilst the 
carbonates of the alkaline earth metals, the earths (with the 
exception of aluminium and beryllium oxide, which are more or 
less completely dissolved as aluminate and beryllate ions), and the 
oxides of the heavy metals remain undissolved. On treating the fused 
1 Of. p, 30, second paragraph. 
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mass with water and (without filtration) adding hydrochloric or nitric 
acid until the reaction is strongly acid , and treating the liquid as in 4, 
silicon dioxide remains nndissolved, while the metal salts disiolve. If 
tlie mass is fused with i parts of barium hydroxide , 'digested with 
water, hydrochloric or nitric arid added, and Hie acid solution treated 
according to 4, silicon dioxide is also separated. The metal ions, 
especially those of iho alkali metals, will then he found in the 
filtrate. 

If a silicate is ground up with 1 part of ammonium chloride and 
8 parts of calcium carbonate, and the mixtuie heated in a platinum 
crucible, gently at first, and then with a full flame, the silicate is 
decomposed. The solution obtained on treating the residue, left on 
ignition, with hot water contains alkali metal ions as well as the 
dissolved calcium ions (,!. L. Smith). 

(i. Bij treating silicon hydroxide with hydrofluoric acid in concen¬ 
trated aqueous solution or as a gas, silicon fluoride escapes : 

Si0 2 +4TTF=SiP 4 +2II 2 0 

dilute acid dissolves it in the form of sUicohydrojluoric arid: 

||o 2 +0TlhWI*SiF«+21I*O 

On evaporating the. solution to dryness, there will be no residue if the 
silicon dioxide and the hydrofluoric acid were pure and the latter 
predominated. When silicates are treated with hydrofluoric acid, 
silicollnorides arc formed, ('aSi0 3 +6HF—CaSil'VI 3H 2 0, which are 
converted into sulphates when evaporated with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric. acid, whilst hydrogen fluoride and silicon fluoride escape. The 
resulting sulphates may he used as a suitable material for the detection 
of alkali metal ions. Further, when a silicate is mixed with 3 parts of 
ammonium fluoride or with 5 parts of fluorspar powder, stirred to a 
paste with concentrated sulphuric acid, and heated until vapours no 
longer escape, the silicic acid will all volatilise as silicon fluoride. 
The residue will contain the cations in I he form of sulphates, in 
admixture with calcium sulphate, when fluorspar was used. 

All the tests described in (i must be carried out in platinum vessels, 
and all evaporations must take place in a fume cupboard or preferably 
in the open. 

7. When one part of finely powdered silicon dioxide or silicate is 
mixed with about i parts of powdered sodium aluminium fluoride 
free from silicic acid, Na 3 AlF 0 , cryolite, or with fluorspar, t'aF 2 , the 
mixture gently heated (so that, it does not spirt) with 4 to C parts of 
concentrated sulphuric acid in a platinum crucible, and a strong 
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platinum wire with a drop of water suspended from its round, freshly- 
ignited loop is held close to the surface, the drop of water will soon 
be covert* 1 with a white coating of silicic acid, owing to the decom¬ 
position of tin* escaping silicon fluoride (Barfocd). Vf. Sec. Ill, 7. 

The detection of silicon dioxide by its conversion into silicon,fluoride 
is not particularly sensitive in the examination of quartz, as hydrofluoric 
acid has a very slow action on quartz powder. K Daniel 1 recommends, 
therefore, that every substance to be tested for silicic acid should bo fused 
with 3 times its quantity of sodium potassium carbonate. The fused mass 
is taken up with a little hot water and almost completely evaporated with 
dilute sulphuric acid in a platinum crucible. When cold, the residue is 
treated with 3 times its quantity of calcium iluoride, a little magnesite, 
and sufficient concentrated sulphuric acid to form a thin paste, the whole 
stirred with a platinum wire, and a small drop of water placed on the inside 
of the lid, which should be partly coated with asphalt lacquer. After 
replacing the lid. the crucible is heated on an asbestos plate over a small 
flame, and the lid lifted from time to time, in order that the occurrence of 
the reaction may not bo missed. The reaction becomes noticeable by the 
appearance of a white edge of silicic acid round the drop of water ; in the 
presence of considerable quantity of silicic acid the wliolo drop becomes 
gelatinous. 

8. On fusing silicon dioxide or a silicate of the alkaline earth 
metals or heavy metals with sodium carbonate on a loop of platinum 
wire, frothing takes place in the melting bead, owing to the escape 
of carbon dioxide. The bead obtained with pure silicon dioxide 
is always clear while hot, that produced by silicates only clear when 
they contain a large quantity of silicate ion (as e.g. the felspar 
minerals). The question as to whether the head remains clear or not 
on cooling depends on the proportional relationship between the 
silicate ion, and sodium ion, or other metal ions. 

9. Melting alkali phosphate only dissolves silicon dioxide in 
small quantities. If, therefore, a silicate (but not precipitated 
amorphous silicic acid), preferably in small pieces or splinters, is 
fused with alkali phosphate on platinum wire, although the cations 
dissolve, the greater portion of the silicon dioxide remains, as a rule, 
undissolced, and floats in the clear bead as a more or less transparent 
mass in the form of the piece of silicate used, forming the so-called 
“ silicic skeleton.” 

The reaction is not very trustworthy, as many silicates, e.g. 
zeolites, dissolve, forming a clear solution in the bead, whereas 

1 ZtiLuch. arwrg. Cltem., 38, 302 (1904); cf. also J, Petersen, Zeitsch. anal. 
Chem., 43, 019 (1904). 
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various minerals free from silicon show a similar behaviour to that of 
the characteristic “skeleton formation” (K. Haushofer, J. Hirsch- 
wald, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 29> 318). 

10. With regard to the microchemieal defection of silicic acid, see 
JTaushofer, Mikroskopischc Reakiionen , ]>. 120; Behrens-Kley, 
MikrocJn mischc Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 10G; N. Rehoorl, Zeitsch. anal. 
Chan., 48, G72. 

Sec. 116. 

Summary and Remarks on Acids, Group I. 

1. Free carbon dioxide, mav be easily recognised by its behaviour 
towards lime or baryta water, and the carbonates by the fact that when 
treated with acids they evolve an almost odourless gas. Many 
natural carbonates, e.y. magnesite, are only decomposed by acids 
when heated. If compounds are being dealt with from which other 
gases are simultaneously developed, the gas should be tested with 
lime or baryta water. 

2. Silicic acid may generally be recognised by its behaviour, and 
that of its salts towards alkali phosphate (of., however, the end of 
Sec. 115, 9). Moreover, it is distinguished, in the form in which 
it is obtained in analysis, from all other substances, by the fact that 
it is insoluble in acids (with the exception of hydrofluoric acid) or 
in fused potassium hydrogen sulphate, but dissolves completely in 
boiling solutions of alkali hydroxides and alkali carbonates; it is also 
distinguished from many others (especially alumina and titanium 
dioxide) in that it evaporates completely when evaporated in a 
platinum dish with hydrofluoric acid, after the addition of sulphuric 
acid (or with ammonium fluoride and sulphuric acid). 

Second Group oe Inorganic Acids. 

Anions which are precipitated by silver nitrate, but not 
by barium chloride. 

Hydrochloric acid, hydrobromic acid, hydriodic acid, hydrocyatfic 
acid,ferro- and ferrihydrocyanic acids, thiocyanic acids, hydrosulphunc 
acid, or chlorine ion, bromine ion, iodine ion, cyanogen ion, ferro- 
cyanogen ion, ferricyanogen ion, thiocyanogen ion, sulphide ion 
(nitrous acid, hypochlorous acid, kypopkosphorous acid, hydronitric 
acid, or nitrite, hypochlorite, hypophospkite, azide ions). 

The silver compounds corresponding to the acids mentioned are 
all insoluble in dilute nitric acid. 
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Sec. 117. 

( (a) Hydrochloric acid, IIC1 (Chlorine ion, Cl'). 

1. Chlorine is a heavy, yellowish-green gas, of an unpleasant 
sufToeating odour, and with an extremely injurious action'on the 
respiratory organs ; it bleaches vegetable colouring matters (litmus, 
indigo blue, etc.), is non-combustible, and supports the combustion 
of only a few substances. Finely divided antimony, tin, etc., ignite 
in it and burn to chlorides. It. dissolves in water in considerable 
quantity. Th a chlorine miter thus formed is pale yellowish-green, 
smells strongly of the gas, bleaches vegetable colouring matters, and 
decomposes slowly under the action of light, with the, formation of 
the ions of hydrochloric acid and hypochloroua acid, H010, the latter 
then decomposing again into hydrogen chloride and free oxygen. 
Chlorine water loses its odour when shaken with mercury, in which 
process the latter is partly converted into mercurous chloride ; any 
hydrochloric acid contained in chlorine water may be recognised 
by its acid reaction. Small quantities of f ee chlorine may be easily 
detected in a liquid, if the latter is added to dilute, slightly bluish 
imliqn solution, which loses its colour bv the action of the, free 
chlorine ; or (in the absence of nitrous acid and other compounds 
which decompose iodides) if it is added to a dilute solution of 
potassium or zinc iodide, mixed with stnreh paste, whereby a bine 
coloration appears (see Sec. 110, 11); the latter reaction may also 
be carried out with potassium iodide starch paper. Small quantities 
of free chlorine in an acetic, acid solution of aniline and o-toluidine 
produce a blue, coloration, which turns red on standing. The reaction 
also appears when a strip of paper moistened with the reagent is 
exposed lo chlorine vapour. (Free bromine produces a white pre¬ 
cipitate with the reagent.) To prepare the reagent, HM> c,c. of a 
saturated aqueous solution of aniline are mixed with 20 c.c. of a 
saturated aqueous solution of o-toluidine and 30 c.c. of glacial acetic 
acid (A. Villiors and M. Fayolie, Zeitsch. mud. Cliffn., 34, 607). 1 
If a strip of paper moistened with a solution of potassium bromide is 
dried, then dipped into an 0-04 per cent, of an ammoniacal alcoholic 
solution of fluorescein, and, when dry, exposed to the vapour of free 
chlorine, the paper assumes a pink coloration, because the bromine 
liberated from the bromide converts fluorescein into eosin (cf. 

1 Ferric chloride and nitrites also produce a blue coloration (Ellms and 
Hauser, Vhem. Zentr., 1914, IT., tKKi). 
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Sec. 118, 8. D. (lanassiui, Clwm. Zeidr ., 1904, 1,1172). On adding 
a solution containing free chlorine to a sulphuric acid solution of 
magenta, treated with acetic acid, the mixture becomes yellow ; when 
the liquid is shaken with chloroform, this absorbs'the coloured 
products. (In the presence of bromine a reddish-violet coloration is 
produced ) To prepare the reagent, 10 c.c. of a 01 per cent, solution 
of magenta is added to 100 c.c. of 5 per cent, sulphur dioxide solution, 
and 25 c.c. of the decolorised solution mixed with 25 c.c. of glacial 
acetic acid and 1 c.c. of sulphuric acid (G. IJeniges and L. Cliche, 
Chew. Zentr., 1913, 1., 127). Free chlorine is converted, when 
treated with an excess of ammonia, with alkaline hydrogen peroxide 
solution, with sulphur dioxide, or with zinc and sulphuric acid, into 
chloride or hydrochloric acid, and then shows the reaction of chlorine 
ion described below. 

2. Hydrogen chloride (hydrochloric acid), IK i, is, at the ordinary 
temperature and atmospheric pressure, a colourless, suffocating 
and irritating gas, which is readily soluble in water and forms dense 
fumes in moist air (especially with ammonia vapour). The concen¬ 
trated aqueous solution (fuming hydrochloric acid ) loses a large portion 
of its gas when heated. Aqueous hydrochloric acid is the typical 
strong acid, it is dissociated to the extent of about 92 per cent, in 
01 iV-solution, even at 18°. 

3. The salts of hydrochloric acid (chlorides) arc easily soluble 
in water, with the exception of lead, silver, cuprous, mercurous, and 
thallous chlorides, as also bismuthyl chloride and antimonyl chloride. 
All chlorides which dissolve with difficulty are, with the exception 
of silver chloride, dissolved by aipia regia. Most chlorides arc white 
or colourless, many volatilise on heating without decomposition, 
others are decomposed on ignition, and many resist the action of a 
moderate ignition temperature. The dry soluble, chlorides are decom¬ 
posed by concentrated sulphuric acid, with the evolution of hydrogen 
chloride gas, since sulphuric acid, although somewhat the weaker 
acid, is much less volatile than hydrochloric acid. In the same way, 
dissolved chlorides are converted into sulphates on evaporation with 
sulphuric acid, whilst hydrochloric acid escapes. 

4. Hydrochloric acid and nearly all solutions of chlorides yield 
with Silver nitrate, even when very dilute, a white precipitate of silver 
chloride, AgCl (c/1 Sec. 70, 8), which becomes first violet and then 
black in the light, is insoluble in dilute nitric acid, but readily soluble, 
in ammonia solution, and in potassium cyanide and potassium 
thiosulphate solutions; this precipitate dissolves also in a boiling 
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solution of ammonium sesquicarbonate 1 (H. Hager), and melts on 
heating, without decomposition. Chlorine ion is incompletely pre¬ 
cipitated by silver nitrate from a solution o( green chromic chloride 
(Peligot)V and of mercuric chloride; it is not precipitated from a 
solution of molybdenyl chloride, MoO 2 0I 2 , in sulphuric acid (Blom- 
strand). In the case of strong reducing compounds such ir.i ferrous 
sulphate, the test for chlorine must be carried out with silver nitrate 
in strong nitric acid solution, as otherwise a separation of metallic 
silver will occur ; it is best to precipitate it from such a solution with 
sodium carbonate, to filter the liquid, to test the filtrate with silver 
nitrate after acidification with nitric acid. Silver nitrate precipitates 
from auric chloride solution, even in flic presence of nitric acid, an 
ochre-vellow double compound, containing silver, gold, and chlorine, 
riatino-hydrochloric acid behaves in a similar manner. 

5. Mercurous nitrate and lead acetate produce in solutions con¬ 
taining free hydrochloric acid or chlorides precipitates of iiiercnmm 
chloride, 1 fg./ and laid chloride, 1’bCL. b'or the proper! ics of these 
precipitates, see Secs. 71. 6, and 72, It. Lead acetate precipitates auric 
lead chloride from auric chloride solution. 

6. When a mixture of one volume of 10 per cent, cupric sulphate. 
solution and JO volumes of concentrated sulphuric acid, is treated wit h 
a few drops of a chloride solution, a yellow precipitate is formed 
(bromides give a black precipitate (fr, Viardj. 8ce Sec. 7a, 13). 

7. Elementary chlorine is liberated from hydrochloric acid and 
chlorides by oxidising reagents, such as 'potassium dichromulc, 
potassium permanganate, and the peroxides of heavy metals (cf. Oxida¬ 
tion, See. 10). Thus, on healing hydrochloric acid with manganese 
dioxide (black oxide of manganese) or lead peroxide, or on heating 
chlorides with manganese dioxide or lead peroxide, and fairly concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, chlorine gas is evolved, which can be easily 
recognised by its yellowish-green colour, its odour, and its bleaching 
action on vegetable colouring matters. To identify the gas, a strip 
of moist litmus paper, or moist paper coloured with indigo solution, 
should be exposed to its action. On heating chlorides witli Manganese 
dioxide or lead peroxide and acetic acid, no chlorine is liberated. 
(Distinction from bromine and iodine.) In the oxidation of hydro¬ 
chloric acid by nitric acid, there is formed, in addition to free, chlorine, 
nitrosyl chloride, 3HCl+HN0 3 =W 2 -|-N0Cl-)-2Ji 2 (), owing to 

1 To prepare this, one part of commercial transparent ammonium carbonate 
is dissolved in !) parts of water at tho ordinary temperature, and to each 10 e.c. 
of the liquid 6 drops of aqueous ammonia solution ot sp. gr. 0'90 aro addod. 
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by-reactions. A mixture of one volume of concentrated nitric acid 
and three volumes of concentrated hydrochloric acid is termed aqua 
regia, owing to its power to dissolve gold and platinum. Its strong 
oxidising action is due to the fact that chlorine is present in ;4s nascent 
condition (see Sec. 16, p. 63). 

8. ^V'hen a solid chloride is ground with half its weight or a little 
more of potassium dichromate, the whole dry mixture 1 covered in 
a jmall dry retort provided with a tubulurc with concentrated sulphuric 
acid and gently healed, chromyl chloride, CrO 2 01 2 , is formed as a deep 
brownish-red gas. It condenses to a liquid of the same colour, and 
distils into the receiver. If this distillate is mixed with an excess of 
ammonia, a liquid, coloured yellow by the ammonium chromate, is 
obtained in accordance with the equation : 

CrtM'lo MN41 4 0H=2NJI 4 W f-(NiI 4 ) a (. , r(> 4 -l-2ll 2 0 

This yellow colour turns reddish-vcllow on the addition of acid, owing 
fo the formal ion of dichromate ion. As a further confirmation, the 
solution may lie poured into hydrogen peroxide solul ion with a layer 
of ether over it., and shaken, when the chromate ion will be recognised 
by the blue coloration of the layer of ether. The detection of chromite 
ion indicates the presence of chlorine ion, as no volatile chromium 
compound can be formed without chloride. Jn testing iodides for 
chlorides, the use of alkali hydroxide solution is preferable for the 
decomposition of the chroniyl chloride, as iodine forms explosive 
compounds with ammonia. (Sparingly soluble chlorides, such as 
silver and mercurous chloride, and also mercuric chloride, do not 
form chromyl chloride ; its formation is influenced by the presence 
of nitrites, nitrates, and chlorates. 

9. Chlorine ion is detected in chlorides which are insoluble 
in water and nitric acid, by boiling them with sodium carbonate 
solution or fusing them with an alkali carbonate (preferably sodium 
carbonate). Water will then extract the resulting alkali chloride, 
together with the excess of alkali carbonate from the fused mass. 
Stiver chloride is only decomposed by fusion, or by treatment with 
zinc and dilute sulphuric acid. 

10. Many non-electrolytes, such as the acid chlorides (PC1 3 , 
AsClj, etc.), which do not show the reactions of chlorine ion, are 
decomposed by water with the formation of hydrochloric acid, and 
may then he detected as such. Organic chloro-substitution products 

1 The reaction is only successful in the absence of moisture, as otherwise the 
chromyl chloride would be decomposed. 
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should be treated according to the methods of organic analysis, that 
is to say, either fused with alkali carbonate or ignited with lime, 
or else heated with nitric acid and silver nitrate in a glass tube 
closed b^fusjon, at a high temperature, whereby silver chloride is 
formed. 

11. On dissolving sufficient cupric oxide on a platinum wire hi 
the oxidation area of the gas (lame in a bead of alkali phosphate, 
so that it becomes nearly opaque, then bringing a trace of a substance 
containing chlorides into contact with the still fused bead, and heating 
it in the reduction amt of the flame, the bead will be surrounded 
with a fine blue Jlaiitr, shading into purple, so long as chloride is 
present (Berzelius). 

12. With regard to the mkrochcmictd detection of chlorine ion, 
see Haushofer, Hikmskopische Reuhtimcn, p. 17; Behrens-Kley, 
Mikrochcmische Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 172 ; A. Percy Smith, I’lturm, 
Zentralh., 27, 038. 

Dec. 118. 

(b) Hydrobromic acid, HBr (Bromine ion. Br'). 

1. Illumine is a heavy, dark brownish-icd liquid. It has a very 
unpleasant odour, similar to that of chlorine, boils at 03 , amt 
evaporates rapidly, even at the ordinary temperature. Bromine 
vapour is brownish-red and very poisonous. Bromine, like chlorine, 
bleaches vegetable colouring matters; it dissolves fairly easily in 
water, more readily in concentrated hydrochloric acid and in alcohol, 
and very easily in ether, carbon bisulphide, and chloroform to form 
yellowish-red solutions. Ether, carbon bisulphide, and chloroform, 
when shaken with an aqueous solution of bromine, extract the 
bromine from it . Bromine water, like chlorine water, is decomposed 
by the action of light; when shaken with mercury, the free bromine 
is absorbed, and any hydrobromic acid present may then be detected 
by the acid reaction. Free bromine is converted into hydrobromic 
acid in the same way as free chlorine into hydrochloric acid (cf. 
See. 117, at the end of 1). 

2. Gaseous hydrogen bromide, lIBr, aqueous hydrobromic ucid, and 
the bromides closely resemble in their general behaviour the corre¬ 
sponding chlorine compounds. Hydrobromic acid is a strong acid, 
and, at all events in aqueous solution, is as strongly dissociated as 
hydrochloric acid; it is more easily oxidised than the latter, and 
even on standing in the air it slowly turns yellow. Dry bromides, 
or their concentrated solutions, when treated with concentrated 
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sulphuric acid, evolve hydrogen bromide, which partially reacts 
with sulphuric acid to form sulphur dioxide and free, bromine. 

3. Silver nitrate produces in aqueous solutions of hydrobromic 
acid or bromides a yellowish-while precipitate of silver bromide , 
AgBr, which turns grey in the light, is insoluble in dilate nitric acid , 
and scarcely soluble in a boiling solution of ammonium sesqui- 
carbonate (H. Hager); see, p. 440, footnote. Aqueous ammonia 
solution dissolves silver bromide , but with greater difficulty than silver 
chloride. Silver bromide dissolves readily in potassium cyanide and 
sodium thiosulphate solutions. 

4. Palladous nitrate, but. not. palladous chloride , produces in neutral 
solutions of bromides (immediately if they are concentrated, after 
standing if very dilute) a reddish-brown precipitate oj palladous 
bromide, Pd Bn,. 

r>. Hydrobromic acid and bromides are oxidised by many oxidising 
agents with the liberation of bromine. Thus, nitric acid decomposes 
hydrobromic acid and the bromides (with the exception of silver 
bromide) when heated, and liberates bromine. 1 n the case of a solution 
the bromine colours it yellow or reddish-yellow ; if the bromide was 
present in solid form or in concentrated solution, brownish-red, or, 
if dilute, brownish-yellow bromine vapours escape simultaneously, 
which vapours, if in sufficient quantity, condense fo small drops in the 
cooler parts of the test-tube. In very dilute solutions of bromides 
bromine is not liberated in the cold, either by nitric acid, even red 
fuming acid, or by a solution of nitrous acid in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, or bv hydrochloric acid and potassium nitrite (free from nitrate). 

0. Chlorine gas or chlorine water immediately liberates bromine in 
solutions of bromides, whereby the liquid becomes yellowish-red if 
the quantity of bromine is not too small. A large excess of chlorine 
should be avoided, because it causes the colour to disappear, or nearly 
so. This is an oxidation process, in which the bromine plays an 
electropositive part. Until recently it was assumed that bromine 
chloride was formed. The researches of Lebeau and von Karsten 
have proved, however, that this compound does not exist (ef Abegg, 
Handb. unary, ('hem., 4, 2, 29b). This reaction is much more sensitive 
if a liquid is added which can absorb the bromine when shaken, and 
which does not mix with water, especially carbon bisulphide or 
chloroform. The neutral or slightly acid solution should be treated 
in a test-tube with a small quantity of one of the liquids mentioned, 
so that a large drop forms at the bottom, and then dilute chlorine 
water added , drop by drop, and tin whole shaken. In the ease of any 

29 
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material proportion of bromine (e.g. 1 bromine: 1000 water) the 
carbon bisulphide or chloroform will become reddish-yellow; in the 
case of yeiy small quantities (1 bromine : 30,000 water) the colour 
will be faint yellow, 1 but still recognisable. 

El her, which was formerly used, is far less suitable for this 
reaction. A large mess of chlorine water should be avoided-in these 
tests ; the chlorine water should be tested by shaking it with water 
and a little carbon bisulphide or chloroform to see whether it remains 
colourless (that is to say, free from bromine). Only when this is the 
case can the chlorine water be used. On shaking and heating the 
solution of bromine in carbon bisulphide, chloroform (or ether), with 
a little alkali hydroxide solution, potassium bromide and potassium 
bromate will be formed in the solution, and consequently the yellow 
colour will disappear. On evaporating the solution and igniting the, 
residue the potassium bromate is converted into potassium bromide. 
The ignited mass can then he subjected to further tests according to 7. 

7. On heating bromides with manganese dioxide or lead peroxide 
and sulphuric acid (concentrated or dilute), brownish-red bromine, 
vapour is liberated. In the presence of chlorides dilute solutions 
must be used to avoid the decolorisation mentioned in 6. When 
heated with manganese dioxide and acetic acid, bromides do not 
produce bromine, but thev do so when healed with lead peroxide and 
dilute acetic acid (Yortinann); also when heated with potassium 
permanganate and acetic acid. In the ease of very small quantities 
of bromide, the colour of the escaping bromine vapour is not visible. 
If, however, mixtures which produce bromine vapour are heated in a 
small distillation apparatus, and the vapour passed through a long 
glass condensing tube, the colour of the bromine vapour will, as a 
rule, he visible on looking lengthways down the tube; the first 
drops of the distillate are also of a yellow colour. 

8. For the detection of free bromine in vapours or solutions, use may be 
made of the colour reactions which it gives with organic substances. Thus, 
moist starch turns yellow on contact with bromine vapour (hut this reaction 
is not very convenient). To detect traces of free bromine, fluorescein paper 
may be used, the yellow colour of which is turned to pink by bromine 
vapours, owing to the formation of eosin. To prepare the paper, strips of 
paper arc soaked with a solution of fluorescein in 40 to 50 per cent, acetic 
acid, dried and slightly moistened again before use. Fluorescein paper 

1 The reaction does not tako place in hydrobromio acid solutions containing 
alkaloids, owing to the formation of bromination products. Tim alkaloids 
should be removed, therefore, by sodium hydroxide or carbonate, clc. (A. Weller, 
Xeitsch. anal. Chem., 26, 740). 
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keeps better if it is prepared with a 0 04 per cent, alcoholic fluorescein 
solution, which has been treated with 2 or 3 drops of ammonia solution. 
Bromine may be detected in the presence of chlorine by the fact that the 
colourless paper is turned red by ammonia vapour; tliis cole ar does not 
disappear even on contact with acetic acid vapour. Ammonia vapour also 
produces a faint red coloration in the presence of chlorine alone, but this 
disapp&ns in the air, and especially on contact with acetic acid vapour. 
In the case of mixtures of solid salts, the bromine can be liberated by means 
of red lead and acetic acid (1). Canassini, Chew. Zentr., 1004, I., 1172). 
Jf much free chlorine is present in addition to a little bromine, no reaction 
will result; in such a ease the halogens must first be converted into 
bromide and chloride, and the bromine liberated from the mixture of salts 
by means of a suitable oxidising agent (a saturated cupric sulphate solution 
treated with permanganate without heating). The reaction may be carried 
out in a test-tube, or in the case of more delicate tests in a distillation flask, 
into which a current of air is introduced, and into the outlet tube of which 
a piece of moistened fluorescein paper is inserted. Iodides, if present, have 
no disturbing influence if they are first converted into iodatc by heating 
them with permanganate (If. Baubigny and P. Rivals, Chem. Z<nlr., 1904, 
L, 212). 

On treating a magenta solution, previously minced by means of sodium 
hydrosulphite and hydrochloric acid, with a few drops of bromine water, a 
deep bluish-violet coloration is produced ; iodine water produces no colora¬ 
tion ; with chlorine water the colour is yellowish-brown and occasionally 
red. This reaction is also suitable for the detection of bromine in tho 
presence of iodine and chlorine; it is very sensitive and is particularly 
sharp if paper saturated with the reagent is exposed to bromine vapour. 
To detect alkali bromide in the presence of chloride and iodide, the mixture 
of salts should be dk-olved in a little water in a small flask or beaker, 
treated with a few cubic centimetres of a 15 to 25 per cent, chromic acid 
solution, and the paper moistened with the reagent exposed to the resulting 
vapour. Other dyestuffs also give characteristic reactions ; thus, a solution 
of Hofmann's violet decolorised by means of a hydrogen sulphite and hydro¬ 
chloric acid is coloured deep blue by bromine, the reaction occurring also 
in the presence of iodine and chlorine. If the reaction is to be used for the 
detection of bromine ion in the presence of cyanogen, ferrocyanogen, ferri- 
eyanogen or thiocyanogen ions, the bromine must be liberated by means of 
chromic acid (J. Guarcschi, Zeiisch. anal Chcm., 52, 451, 538, C>07; j>3, 
490). 

9. On pouring concentrated sulphuric, acid on to a mixture of 
bromide and potassium dichromate, and heating it, pure bromine will be 
produced, but no chromium compound , as in the case of chlorides; 
the liquid which distils, therefore, becomes colonrkss and not yellow 
when treated with ammonia solution in excess. Bromine may also 
be removed from solutions when heated with potassium dichromate 
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and sulphuric acid ; on the other hand, bromine is not liberated from 
solutions in the cold or with dilute sulphuric acid. 

10. On treatin'' a solution of hydrogen bromide or the solution of 
an alkali bromide with a little auric chloride solution, a straw-coloured 
to dark orange-red coloration will appear, owing to the formation of 
auric bromide If an iodine compound is present it must be v moved 
before proceeding with the reaction (Bill). 

11. For the detection of bromine ion in metal bromides insoluble 
in water and nitric acid, the salts should be treated in the same way 
as the corresponding metal chlorides ; in the ease of non-electrolytes 
containing bromine and organic hromo-substitution products, the 
instructions given in Sec. 117,10, in connection with chlorine, should 
be followed. 

12. A bead of alkali phosphate saturated with cupric oxide and 

treated with a substance containing bromine, when ignited in the 
inner gas or blowpipe flame, gives the flame a blue colour bordering on 
green, especially at the edges (Berzelius). 

13. With regard to the microchemical detection of bromine ion, 
see Behrens-Kley, Mikrochrmische Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 174 ; A. Percy 
Smith, Pharm. Zenlralh., 27, 038 ; E. Pozzi-Esrot, Chen i. Zentr., 1907, 
II., 1355. 


Sec. 119. 

(c) Hydriodic acid, HI (Iodine ion, P). 

1. Iodine is a solid, soft substance, as a rule lustrous, usually 
crystallising in tablets, and having a eharaeteristie unpleasant odour. 
It melts at 114°, boils at over 200°, and gives off violet iodine vapour, 
which, on cooling, condenses to a black sublimate; it volatilises 
very appreciably at the ordinary temperature, and is also volatile 
with steam. It dissolves hut slightly in water (tiie solution is light 
brown), hut easily in alcohol, ether, carbon bisulphide, chloroform, 
and also in aqueous potassium iodide solution, and in hydriodic acid. 
Tfie solutions in alcohol, ether, hydriodic acid, and potassium iodide 
solution are a dark reddish-brown, those in carbon bisulphide and 
chloroform are violet-red. Iodine bleaches vegetable colouring 
matters slowly and slightly ; its vapour turns moistened red litmus 
paper lavender-blue; it colours the skin brown; with staich it 
forms an extremely intense darlc blue compound or colloidal solution. 
This is always produced when iodine vapour or a solution containing 
free iodine is brought, into contact with starch, preferably starch 
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pasted It is decomposed by alkali hydroxide, chlorine, and bromine, 
as well as by sulphur dioxide and other reducing agents. 

2. Hydrogen iodide, HI, is a gas similar to hydrogen chloride and 
hydrogen bromide, and soluble to a considerable extent in water. 
The colourless aqueous hydriodie acid rapidly turns reddish-brown 
when ill contact with the air, whilst water and a solution of iodine 
in hydriodie acid are formed. Hydriodie acid is also a strong acid, 
and in this respect its behaviour is analogous to that of the two other 
halogen acids. 

3. The iodides, too, correspond in many respects to the chlorides. 
A great number of the iodides of heavy metals are, however, insoluble 
in water. Many, as, for instance, lead iodide, mercurous and mercuric 
iodides, have characteristic colours. 

1. Silver nitrate produces in aqueous solutions of hydrogen iodide 
and the iodides yellowish-white precipitates of silver iodide, Agl, 
which turn black in the light. This precipitate is insoluble in dilute 
nitric acid, scarcely soluble in 5 per cent, ammonia solution, and is 
insoluble in a boiling solution of ammonium sesquicarbonatc - 
(If. Hager), but is readily soluble in solutions of potassium cyanide 
and concentrated sodium thiosulphate. 

5. Palladous chloride and palladous nitrate produce even in very 
dilute solutions of hydriodie acid or of an iodide a brownish-black 
precipitate of palladous iodide, IML, which dissolves in an excess of 
potassium iodide solution and in ammonia solution, is slightly soluble 
in salt solutions (sodium and magnesium chloride, etc.), and not 
soluble, or scarcely so, in cold hydrochloric and nitric acids, 

(i. A solution of 1 part of cupric Sulphate and 2T> parts ol ferrous 
sulphate precipitates cuprous iodide, Cuol 2 . from aqueous neutral 
solutions of iodides, in the form of a dirty white precipitate. Tlio 
addition of a little ammonia promotes the complete precipitation of 
the iodine ion. Chlorides and bromides arc not precipitated by this 
reagent. In its stead, a solution of cupric sulphate may be used, 
which has been previously treated with sulphur dioxide or sodium 
hydrosulphile or other reducing agent (cf. Hoe. 75, 11) in sufficient 
excess. The cuprous iodide precipitato is produced without the use 
of a reducing agent, but its colour is masked by the liberated iodine. 

7. Mercurous chloride, when shaken with a sufficiently dilute 

1 This is prepared by finely triturating starch with eoid ivator, and pouring 
this turbid liquid while continually stirring it, in a thin stream into boiling water 
(in ail 1 part of starch to about J00 parts of water); this is boiled for a short 
time, allowed to subside, and the almost clear solution used. 

1 VJ. footnote, p. 14(1. 
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solution of iodides, causes the separation of yellow mercurous iodide, 
Hggl-j. The reaction is very sensitive, and is also obtained with 
mercurous bromide. (White mercurous bromide is separated from 
bromide solutions by means of mercurous chloride. 0. Wcntzki.) 

8. On treating a solution of an alkali iodide with ammonia and a 
little potassium hydroxide, and adding a few drops of mercuric (tltloridc 
solution , a reddish-brown precipitate of dimercurie ammonium iodide 
is produced (cf. Sec. 30, 10). This is a very sensitive reaction 
(G. Deniges). 

9. Pure nitric acid, free from nitrous acid, decomposes hydriodic 
acid or iodides only when it is in concentrated condition, especially when 
heated. Nitrous acid or hyponitric acid, oil the other hand, decom¬ 
poses the iodine compounds already mentioned very easily, even when 
they arc contained in exceedingly dilute solution. Colourless 
solutions of iodides therefore turn brownish-red immediately when a 
little red fuming nitric acid or a mixture of it in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, or better, a solution of nitrous acid in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, or potassium nitrite with a little sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acid, is added. If the solutions are at all concentrated the 
iodine separates in black fakes , while iodine vapour and nitric oxide 
escape. 1 

10. As the blue coloration of the starch iodide is visible in much 
greater dilution than the yellow coloration of the solution of iodine ill 
water, the sensitiveness of the reaction, which depends on the separation 
of free iodine, is considerably increased, when the liquid to be tested 
for iodine ion is first treated with a little thin, fairly clear starch 
paste (see footnote to 1), then a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid 
added, so that the liquid becomes strongly acid, and, finally, one of 
the reagents mentioned in 9 added. Jn order to give a particularly 
sharp reaction, one drop of the solution of nitrous acid in concentrated 
sulphuric acid only need be added (on a glass rod), so t hat this reagent, 
first suggested by Fr. J. Otto, may be strongly recommended. If 
red fuming nitric acid is used, a little more must be added to bring 
the reaction to the highest degree of intensity, for which reason it is 
not very suitable for the detection of very small quantities of iodine. 

Potassium nitrite also gives a particularly sensitive reaction. 
The liquid under examination should be treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid or with hydrochloric acid until the miction is distinctly acid, and 

1 Iodine is not separated from cyanogen iodide by oxidising agents, but a 
separation is produced by reducing agents (Id. v. Meyer, Zatsch, ami. Chan., 27, 
229). 
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one or two drops of a concentrated solution of potassium nitrite added. 
In the case of very small quantities of iodine, the liquid turns red 
instead of blue. An excess of liquids containing nitrous acid docs 
not materially influence the reaction. As starch iodide yields with 
hot water a colourless solution, the liquids must necessarily be cold. The 
colder they are the more sensitive is the reaction. If it is a question 
of attaining the highest degree of sensitiveness, the liquid should be 
cooled with ice, thehtarch allowed to subside, and the result observed 
by placing the test-tube on white paper (ef. also Nummary and 
Remarks , Sec. 125, 6). 

11. Chlorine gas and chlorine water also convert iodine ion into 
the elementary condition, but an excess of chlorine combines with it to 
form iodine chloride, or oxidises it (finally to iodale ion). Hence a 
dilute solution of an iodide, to which starch paste has been added, turns 
blue immediately on the addition of a little chlorine water, bid is de¬ 
colorised iKjain if more chlorine water is added. As it is therefore 
difficult not to overstep the dividing line, especially in the case of 
very small quantities of iodine, chlorine water is less suitable for tbeir 
detection. 

12. If a solution containing hydnodie acid or an iodide (if 
necessary acidified) is treated with carbon bisulphide or chloroform, 
so that a large drop remains undissolved, a reagent which will liberate 
iodine, added (a drop of a solution of nitrous acid in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid and potassium nitrite, chlorine 
water, an excess of which must be avoided, etc.), the whole mil shaken 
and allowed to stand, the carbon bisulphide or chloroform will subside 
and be coloured dark or tight violct-reil by the absorbed iodine. This 
also is an exceedingly sensitive reaction. Oil shaking a solution con¬ 
taining free iodine with petroleum spirit, benzene, or ether, the two 
former arc just coloured red, and the ether reddish-brown or yellow. 
(Iodine gives ether a more intense colour than does an equal quantity 
of bromine.) 

13. llydriodic acid and iodides are decomposed by numerous 
other oxidising agents, by potassium dichrumate, in the presence, of 
dilute sulphuric acid, even in the cold (distinction from bromine), 
by persulphides, and by hydrogen peroxide or potassium permanganate 
and acetic acid ; iodine is also separated when iodides are heated with 
manganese dioxide or lead peroxide, with dilute sulphuric or acetic acid, 
with cupric chloride, ferric chloride, or ferric sulphate, and may be 
recognised by the colour of its vapour and, when in small quantities, 
better by its action on paper moistened with starch paste. If iodides 
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are heated witli concentrated sulphuric acid, hydrogen iodide and 
products of the reduction of sulphuric acid (sulphur dioxide or 
hydrogen sulphide) are formed as well as free iodine. 

14. When fused with Mali carbonate (preferably sodium potassium 
carbonate), the iodides insoluble in water and nitric acid behave in a 
similar manner to the corresponding chlorides. Non-electrolytes and 
organic iodine products of substitution should be treated according 
to the instructions given in connection with chlorine (Sec. 117, 10). 

15. When a bead of alkali phosphate is saturated with cupric 
Oxide, treated with a substance containing iodide, and ignited in the 
inner gas or blowpipe Jlame, it will impart an intense green colour to 
the flame. 

16. With regard to the microchcmical detection of iodine, see 
llaushofcr, Mikroslopische Reaktioncn, p. f>'2 ; Bchrcns-Kley, Mikro- 
chemische Analyse, 3rd ed, p. 176; Deniges, Zcitsch. anal. Chcm., 

34, 611. 


Sec. 120. 

(d) Hydrocyanic acid, I ION (Cyanogen ion, ON'). 

1. Cganojen, 0 2 N 2 . is a colourless gas of sj>. gr. 18, fairly soluble 
in water, having a characteristic and penetrating odour, and burning 
with a carmine-led flame. The aqueous solution produces with 
hydrogen sulphide a red crystalline precipitate of the amide of 
thio-oxalic acid, (OSNIL),. Cyanogen acts on alkali hydroxides in 
an analogous manner to the halogens, and forms cyanogen ion and 
cyanateion. 

2. Hydrocyanic acid (prussic acid), HON, is a colourless, volatile, 
inflammable, highly poisonous liquid with a heavy odour of bitter 
almonds; it can be mixed with water in all proportions, and 
in the pure condition soon decomposes. Hydrocyanic acid is a 
very weak acid (dissocial ion constant at 18"=4.7.10 _1 °), it is scarcely 
dissociated in its solutions, in 0’1 JV-solutions, for example, only to 
0'006 per cent., and its aqueous solution, therefore, does not redden 
litmus paper. 

3. Of the cyanides those of the alkali metals and the alkaline 
earth metals are soluble in water; the solutions are dissociated into 
hydroxide and hydrocyanic acid by hydrolysis, and therefore give 
an alkaline reaction and have, the odour of hydrocyanic acid. They 
are easily decomposed by acids, even by carbon dioxide. At 50° to 
80° mercuric cyanide, and at 100° cyanides insoluble in water, but 
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finely distributed therein, are also decomposed by carbon dioxide 
(A. Hilger and K. Tamba). Potassium and sodium cyanide melt 
when ignited in the absence of air, without decomposition ; in the 
presence of air they absorb oxygon ; when fused with lead, copper, 
antimony, and stannic oxides, and many other oxides, they reduce 
these, and aro themselves converted into cyanates ; on fusion with 
nearly all metal sulphides alkali thiocyanates are formed. Of the 
cyanides of the heavy metals only mercuric and auric cyanide are 
soluble in water; they aro all decomposed on ignition either, like 
the cyanides of the “ noble ” metals, into gaseous cyanogen (which 
escapes) and metal, whereby, owing to the partial polymerisation of 
the cyanogen to paracyanogcn, (CN) X , a mixture of the metal with 
solid black paracyanogcn may remain as residue; or, like those of the 
other heavy metals, into nitrogen and metal carbide. Many cyanides 
of the heavy metals are not decomposed by dilute oxygenated acids, 
and only with ditlieulty by concentrated nitric acid. All cyanides 
are decomposed on being heated and evaporated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, in which process carbon monoxide and ammonia or 
ammonium sulphate, as well as the sulphates of tin: metals arc formed; 
some cyanides are decomposed by hydrochloric acid, and many by 
hydrogen sulphide. 

4. The cyanides have a great tendency to combine with one 
another, and most cyanides of the heavy metals, therefore, dissolve 
in potassium cyanide solution. The resulting compounds are 
complex salts, which contain a complex anion consisting of cyanogen 
and a heavy metal (iron, cobalt, manganese, chromium). 1 Many of 
these salts are decomposed by dilute acids in such a way that hydrogen 
cyanide and the salts of the two metals present with the added acids 
are formed, and others in such a way that hydrocyanic acid, the 
alkali salt of the added acid and the heavy metal cyanide, stable 
towards acids (as a precipitate), arc formed. A third group contains 
complex anions which are so stable that they remain unchanged even 
on the addition of another acid, and sometimes liberate the free 
acids corresponding to the complex anion. Compounds of the latter 
description are, c.g. potassium fcrrocyanidc, K 4 Fe(CN) 6 , and 
jiotassium fcrricyanidc, K a l'\:(CN) c . Dilute acids do not precipitate 
metal cyanides in the cold from their solutions. On replacing the 
potassium by hydrogen, specific acids arc formed, which must not be 
confused with hydrocyanic acid. Their reactions are described in 
the two following sections. 


• Of. p. 10. 
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5. Silver nitrate in excess produces, in solutions oi free hydro¬ 
cyanic acid and alkali cyanides, white precipitates of silver cyanide, 
AgCN, or rAg(CN)j>]Ag, which dissolve readily in potassium cyanide 
and sodium thiosulphate solutions, more sparingly in ammonia solution, 
and not at all in dilute nitric acid; they are decomposed on ignition, 
and leave a residue ofm'tallic silver and a little paracyanogctn. The 
sensitiveness of the reaction is increased in the presence of free hydro¬ 
cyanic acid if the solutions are first t routed with an excess of ammonia, 
tiien with silver nitrate solution, and finally acidified with nitric 
acid. 

6. Mercurous nitrate produces in solutions of t,lie alkali cyanides 
a grey precipitate of metallic ■mercury, wh ilst the cyanogen ion combines 
with mercury ion to form soluble, slightly dissociated mercuric cyanide. 
(Distinction from chlorine, bromine, and iodine ions.) 

7. On adding to a solution of free hydrocyanic acid first ferrous 
sulphate solution, to which a drop of ferric chloride solution has 
previously been added, and then a few drops of alkali hydroxide 
solution, until the liquid begins to show an alkaline reaction, a bluish- 
green precipitate is formed. If this is acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
the ferro-ferne hydroxide dissolves, whilst Prussian blue remains 
lindissolved {if. p. 251, 8). 1 The reaction proceeds in such a way 
that first of ail from ferrous ion and cyanogen ion ferrocyanogen ion 
is produced, which, in acid solution, combines with ferric ion to form 
Prussian blue. In the case of very small quantities, the liquid 
becomes green after the addition of hydrochloric acid, and only after 
standing for some time is a slight blue precipitate obtained. Heat 
promotes the precipitation, but an excess of alkali hydroxide or 
hydrochloric acid must be avoided. Similar phenomena with 
corresponding results occur when a ferrous sulphate solution contain¬ 
ing ferric sulphate or ferric chloride is added to a solution of alkali 
cyanide, with the subsequent addition of hydrochloric acid after the 
liquid has been allowed to stand. Substances which do not give the 
Prussian blue reaction without treatment should be heated with 
dilute sulphuric acid in a test-tube, and the mouth closed witli u 
piece of filter paper, the centre of which has been moistened with a 
few drops of an alkali hydroxide solution. The hydrocyanic acid 
which is evolved in the presence of cyanides is absorbed by the alkali. 
The portion of paper which is being treated should be lightly touched 

1 Attention may be sailed to tho fact that, even in tins absence of cyanogon 
ion, a bluish-green precipitate of forro-ferrie hydroxide is produced by alkali 
hydroxide. This, however, dissolves to a clear solution in hydrochloric acid. 
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with very dilute ferrous sulphate solution, exposed to the air for a 
short time, and finally treated with steam. If the spot is now 
touched with hydrochloric acid it will show a Prussian blue coloration 
if cyanide was present (0. Lockemann). 

8. On mixing a liquid containing hydrocyanic acid or alkali cyanide 
(after adding a drop of dilute alkali hydroxide solution, if free hydro¬ 
cyanic acid is present) with sufficient yellow ammonium sulphide 
(containing polysulphidc) to colour the liquid yellow, heating il in a 
porcelain dish on the water hath until the mixture is decolorised and 
the excess of ammonium sulphide is evaporated or decomposed, and 
then evaporating it to dryness, the residue will contain alkali thio¬ 
cyanate. This is dissolved in a little water, acidified with 2 or 3 drops 
of hydrochloric acid, allowed to stand for a few minutes in order to 
destroy the thiosulphates formed, which would reduce the ferric 
salt and thus prevent the reaction, and finally treated with a little 
ferric chloride. The resulting thiocyanogen row may he recognised hy 
its hlood-red colour. If a violet coloration appears or the red one 
rapidly disappears, a little more ferric chloride must be added to 
produce the reaction (Liebig, Almen). This reaction is exceedingly 
sensitive, (Nll^jd^+KCN—KCN»S-h(NH 4 ) 2 *S. If an acetate is 
present, the reaction will only occur on the addition of more hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 1 In the case of substances to which the reaction is not 
directly applicable, the same course may be adopted as described in 
connection with the Prussian blue reaction (7), but the filter paper 
must be soaked with a few drops of ammonium sulphide, as well as 
with alkali hydroxide solution. If cyanogen ion is to be detected 
in insoluble compounds by converting it into ferric thiocyanate, 
sodium thiosulphate is fused on a loop of platinum wire in a spirit 
flame until the water of crystallisation has escaped and the mass 
swells up. A small portion of the substance is then added, the 
mixture heated for a short time in the flame, removed as soon us the 
sulphur begins to burn, and the mass on the loop dipped into a few 
drops of ferric chloride solution, which has been diluted and treated 
with a little hydrochloric acid. If cyanogen ion was present, thS 
blood-red coloration of ferric thiocyanate will be produced, and not 
disappear on standing. If the mixture is heated for too long a time 
the reaction will fail, because the sodium thiocyanate formed will be 

1 According to Lavialle and Vareime, Zeilsih. anul. Chem., 56, 128, meconic 
acid interferes with the reaction, aa it also produces a rod coloration. Auric 
chlorido destroys the coloration produced by hydrocyanic acid, but not that 
produced by moconic acid. 
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decomposed again. This method is particularly suitable for the 
distinction of silver cyanide from silver chloride, bromide, or iodide 
(A. Frohde). 

9. On treatin'; a liquid containing hydrogen cyanide, or the solution 
of an alkali cyanide with a few drops of a solution of alkali nitrate, 
adding two to three drops of ferric chloride solution and'sufficient 
dilute sulphuric acid to change the brown colour of the ferric salt 
first formed just to pale yellow, heating the mixture until it begins to 
boil, cooling it, treating it with a little ammonia to precipitate the 
excess of ferric ion, filtering the liquid and adding to the filtrate, 
which still contains free ammonia, one or two drops of hydrogen 
Sulphide water, the solution will show a violet coloration, owing to 
the action of the hydrogen sulphide upon the nitmprussidc ion which 
has been formed (cf. See. 124. 5 (Cl. Vortmann)). 

10. On treating a moderately concentrated solution of an alkali 
cyanide with a little picric acid solution 1 (one part of picric acid and 
250 parts of water) and boiling it, the liquid will turn dark red, 
owing to the resulting potassium picrocyaminatc (potassium iso- 
purpurate), the colour becoming more intense on standing, if the 
solution of alkali cyanide is very dilute, only sufficient picric acid 
should be added to give the liquid a faint yellow colour. After 
boiling, the red coloration will appear, perhaps not immediately, 
but on cooling and standing for some time. This reaction, suggested 
by C. 1). Braun, is not so sensitive as those described in 7, 8, and 9, 
but may be used for the detection of alkali cyanide in the presence 
of ferrocyanide, which on similar treatment does not yield potassium 
picrocyaminatc. Other reducing substances also give similar 
colorations when heated with picric acid (J. Anderson, Zcilsch. anal. 
Clu'm., 55, 465). 

11. If filter paper is soaked with freshly prepared alcoholic 
guaicKum tincture containing 3 to 4 per cent, of the resin, moistened 
after evaporation of the alcohol with 0'25 per cent, cupric s'd-phitlc 
solution, and exposed to air which contains only a trace of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid vapour, the paper will turn blue, owing to the action of 
the ozone formed by the partial reduction of the cupric ion : 
9CuS04+12HCN+31h()=L3Cu 2 (CN) 2 +3Cu(CN) z J2+yiI 2 «0 4 +0s 

1 For the detection of free cyanogen in air or illuminating gas, If. Kunz- 
Krauso recommends a mixture of 4 c.e. of a cold saturated aqueous pieric acid 
solution (1: 86) with 18c.c. of alcohol and 5 c.c. of 15per coat, aqueous potassium 
hydroxide solution, or the reaction described in 11 (Zcilsch. aiujcw. Chem., 14, 

652). 

‘ Probably as a eomplox compound, [Cu,.Cu(C.N) 1 ]. 
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(Pagenstecher, Schonbein). 1 Tlie reaction is exceedingly sensitive, 
and is intensified when the paper is moistened with formaldehyde 
solution (.T. 0. Briinnich). II. Kunz-Krauso 2 recommends the use 
of a 3 per cent, alcoholic solution of pure yuaiaeonic acid and a copper 
sulphate solution of 1 : 1000 to render the reaction more sensitive ; the 
latter is, however, not necessarily decisive for hydrocyanic acid, as 
guaiacum copper paper is also rendered blue by air containing 
ammonia, nitrogen trioxide vapours, ozone, bromine, iodine, and 
chlorine monoxide. It is still less decisive, if it is produced in 
solutions, since a mixture of guaiacum tincture with very dilute 
cupric sulphate solution is not only rendered blue by hydrocyanic 
acid and cyanides, but also by soluble chlorine , bromine, iodine, and 
fluorine compounds, ete. Potassium iodide starch paper moistened 
with cupric sulphate solution is also immediately turned blue. 

12. Other organic compounds behave like guaiacum tincture in 
producing characteristic colorations in dilute cupric salt solutions in 
the presence of hydrocyanic acid. Ilydrocicrulignone, a tetrahydroxy- 
diphonyl derivative, produces in a dilute acetic, acid solution of an 
alkali cyanide (treated with a little cupric acetate) a crystalline , 
purple precipitate of cmrulignove ; in the ease of very dilute solutions 
the, colour is hrick-rcd. Similar reactions are given by other substi¬ 
tuted tetradiphenyl derivatives (J. Moir). On treating a cupric 
acetate solution with a few drops of an alkali cyanide solution and 
adding benzidine acetate, a dark blue precipitate is formed. Iodides 
and bromides behave in a similar manner, and various oxidising 
agents, such as chromates, ferricyanides, ferric chloride, and others 
give a blue precipitate with benzidine alone. The reaction is, 
however, characteristic of cyanogen ion, if carried out with the 
addition of disodum hydrogen phosphate, and if no great quantity 
of thiocyanate is present. In flic presence of thiocyanate the 
substance is boiled with sodium carbonate solution, and a current 
of carbon dioxide passed through the filtered solution. This 
liberates hydrocyanic acid and carries it away. It is conducted 
into the reagent, which consists of 1 drop of 3 per cent, cupric acctatb 
solution, 5 drops of saturated benzidine acetate solution, and 0'5 c.c. 
of water (0. Pertusi and K. Gastaldi, Zeitsch. anal. Cltem., 53, 387). 

1 Cf. also the communications of Kit Scliacr (Arch, ft Phans.. 238,42,172 ; 
239, 610 ; 241, 401), where he recommends that the solutions to lie tested for 
hydrogen cyanide should Ito shaken with a 1 to 1 per cent, solution of pure 
guaiaconio acid in chloroform ; he also gives various other reactions for cyanogen 
compounds. 

2 ./. flnshrhuichi., 1001, 726 ; Zeitsch. unfit. Clam., 66, 467. 
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13. On treating a very dilute starch iodide solution with a trace, of 
hydrocyanic acul, or, after the addition of a little dilute sulphuric 
acid, with a trace of an alkali cyanide, the colour disappears immedi¬ 
ately or after a short time, because the iodine reacts with the hydro¬ 
cyanic acid to form cyanogen iodide and hydrogen iodide (Sohonbein). 
This is a very sensitive reaction, which, however, is never decisive 
by itself, as many other substances decolorise starch iodide. 

14. Cyanogen cannot be detected in mercuric cyanide by the 
reactions described, with the exception of the thiocyanate reaction (8). 
In order to detect it in mercuric cyanide, the solution of the salt 
should be treated with hydrogen sulphide, whereby a precipitate of 
mercuric sulphide is obtained, whilst free hydrocyanic acid remains 
in solution. Mercuric cyanide is also decomposed by powdered 
magnesium or antimony. The hydrogen cyanide formed may lie 
distilled in a current of carbon dioxide, received in wafer, and identi¬ 
fied therein by one of the above-mentioned reactions (Pertusi, 
Chem. Zcntr., 1915, I, 7). Solid mercuric cyanide is most easily 
recognised when heated in a glass tube {cf. 3). On boating a mercuric 
cyanide solution with hydrochloric, acid or with sodium chloride. 
and oxalic acid, or with sodium chloride and dilute sulphuric acid, 
in a distillation apparatus, the greater portion of the cyanogen ion 
will be found in the distillate as hydrogen cyanide. In the caso 
of small quantities it is best distilled with tartaric acid and a little 
hydrogen sulphide water (Autenrieth). 

15. With regard to the niicrocheniical detection qf hydrogen 
cyanide, see Behrens-KIcv. Mihrochcmischc Analyse, 3rd ed., 
p. 1804 

Sec. 121. 

(e) Hydroferrocyanic acid, jr„Fe(CN) 8 (Ferrocvanogen ion, 
Fe(C'N)"" 4 ). 2 

1. Hydroferrocyanic arid is colourless, crystalline, and easily 
soluble in water. The solution gives a strongly acid reaction. 
Some of the ferroevanides are soluble in water, such as those of the 
alkali and alkaline earth metals, 3 but the greater number are 
insoluble. They are all decomposed on ignition; if they are not 
completely dehydrated, hydrocyanic rcid, carbon dioxide, and 

1 With regard to the detection of cyanogen in flames, cf. C. Liidoking, 
Zeilsch. anal. Chem., 29, 342. 

1 With regard to its constitution, cf. p. 10. 

3 Some of the double ferrocyanides of the alkali and alkaline earth metals 
are, however, insoluble, e.<j. calcium ferrocyanide, see Sec. 30, 7 ; and Sec. 34,10, 
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ammonia escape; if free from water, nitrogen, and occasionally 
cyanogen,escape. 

2. Ferric cbloride produces ill aqueous solution of hydroferro- 
cyanio acid or of the ferrooyanides a blue precipitate of ferrife.no- 
cyanide (Prussian blue), l'’e 4 fFe(C'N)o| 3 (cf. Sec. 62, 8). Cupric 
sulphate gives a brownish-red precipitate of cupric ferrocyanide , 
(!u 2 Fe(ON) 0 (cf Sec. 75, 10). Silver nitrate precipitates silver 
ferrocyaniilc , Ag 4 Fe(CN),), as a white precipitate, insoluble in nitric 
acid and in ammonia solution (on short treatment in the cold), but 
soluble in potassium cyanide solution. When boiled with ammonia 
solution, silver ferrocyanide yields ferrous hydroxide, whilst the 
solution contains complexes of silver cyanide and ammonium 
cyanide (Weitli). Lend acetalr produces a white precipitate not 
appreciably soluble in dilute nitric acid. Thorium nitrate precipi¬ 
tates from dilute acid solutions of ferrooyanides all the ferrocyanogen 
ion. (Distinction and method of separating ferricyanogen ion, 
from thioevanogen ion. Browning and Palmer, Zeitscli. anal. Chew., 
50,771.) 

3. On mixing a not too dilute solution of an alkali ferrocyanide 
with hydrochloric acid and pouring ether over the liquid, hvdrn- 
ferrocyanic acid will separate in crystalline form at the point of 
contact. 

4. Alkali ferrooyanides are not decomposed in aqueous solution 

by carbon dioxide, in the cold (distinction from alkali cyanides), 
but are decomposed at a temperature of 72° to 74' (Autenrieth); 
Prussian blue and cupric ferrocyanide suspended in water are, 
however, only decomposed at 100°. When boiled with water, 
soluble, as also finely distributed insoluble ferrocyanidcs, are decom¬ 
posed without the co-operation of carbon dioxide, and hydrogen 
cyanide is formed (A. Hilger and K. Tamba). Solutions of ferro- 
cyatiides, rendered alkaline by means of sodium carbonate, yield 
no hydrocyanic arid when distilled in a current of carbon dioxide. 
Even when distilled with sodium hydroyen carbonate, ferrocyanidcs 
do not yield hydrogen cyanide (Jacquemin). * 

5. Fcrrocyanides arc not decomposed by cold dilute acids, or 
only to a slight extent. On heating they are decomposed, whilst 
hydrocyanic acid is liberated, and in this way most of the com¬ 
pounds resembling Prussian blue are produced. On heating ferro 
cyanides with a mixture of 3 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid 
and 1 part of water until the free acid has been expelled, they are 
decomposed, and the cyanogen is expelled as hydrogen cyanide; 
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the metals remain as sulphates, Ferrocyanides are decomposed in 
a similar way when their slightly acidified solutions are heated with 
10 per cent, ammonium persulphate solution. The liquid should not 
he boiled, as the, reaction would then he too violent (Dittrich and 
Hassel, dim. Zentr., 1903, II, 220), Concentrated sulphuric acid 
decomposes all ferrooyanides when heated, with the evolution of 
carbon monoxide. When introduced into fused potassium nitrate, 
carbon dioxide and nitrogen are formed from the cyanogen, the 
metals being obtained in the fused mass as oxides, 

(i. Acidified solutions of ferrocyanides are converted by hydrogen 
peroxide, on heating, into ferricyanides (Wcltzicn). 

7. Insoluble ferrocyanides are decomposed on boiling with 
sodium hydroxide, with the separation of the particular hydroxide 
(in so far as this is not soluble in sodium hydroxide) and the formation 
of sodium ferrocyanide. 

8. On heating anmoniacal silver solution with ferrocyanides, 
e.g. Prussian blue, ferric hydroxide separates. The solution then 
yields a precipitate of silver cyanide when acidified with nitric 
acid (Weit-h). 

Sec, 122. 

(f) Hydroferricyanic acid, H 3 Fe(CN) a (Forricyanogen ion, 
Fe(CN)"' 0 ).i 

1. Hydroferricyanic acid forms brown needles, and the ferri¬ 
cyanides are also all coloured. Hydroferricyanic acid and the 
ferricyanides of the alkali metals, alkaline earth metals, and trivalent 
iron are soluble in water; all ferricyanides undergo a similar 
decomposition on ignition to that of the ferrocyanides. 

2. Ferric chloride does not produce a blue precipitate, in aqueous 
solutions of hydroferricyanic acid and its salts (See. (12, 9); ferrous 
sulphate, on the other hand, gives a blue precipitate of ferrous ferri- 
cyanide, Ke 3 [Fe(CN) 0 l 2 (cf. Sec. Cl, 10); cupric sulphate gives a 
yellowish-green precipitate of cupric ferricyanidc, Cu 3 |Fe(CN) 0 ]o, 
insoluble in hydrochloric acid; silver nitrate gives an orange- 
colourcd precipitate of silver fcrricyanide, Ag 3 Fe(CN) 6 , insoluble in 
nitric acid, easily soluble in ammonia and potassium cyanide solu¬ 
tions ; lead acetate gives no precipitate in neutral solution, but if 
ammonia is added a reddish-brown precipitate is produced. (Dis- 
tinetion from ferroeyanogen ion.) Cadmium salt solutions produce 

1 With regard to its constitution, cf, j». 10. 
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in dilute acid ferricyanide solutions an orange-coloured precipitate, 
of cadmium ferricyanide, Cd ;i [l ( 'e(CN) 6 J 2 , (Distinction from and 
method of separation from thiocyanogen ion. Browing and l’almcr, 
Zctisch. ami. Chem., 50, 771). 

3. Aqueous solutions of ferricyanides behave in the same way as 
those of the corresponding ferrooyanides when boiled with water or 
when treated with carbon dioxide or sodium hydrogen carbonate. 

4. Hydrogen sulphide decomposes the alkali ferricyanides; 
alkali ferrooyanides and hydrofcrrocyanic acid arc formed, with 
the sepandion of sulphur; free hydrofcrrieyanic acid is decom¬ 
posed in the same manner, as also a solution of potassium ferricyanide. 

5. Alkali ferricyanide solutions are reduced to ferrooyanides by 
means of hydrogen peroxide, with the evolution of oxygen (Wcltzicn), 
Alkali ferricyanide liberates iodine from potassium iodide solution. 

li. The insoluble ferricyanides arc decomposed when boiled with 
sodium hydroxide solution. The liquid altered from the separated 
metal hydroxides will contain either sodium ferricyanide only, or a 
mixture of sodium form- and ferricyanide. 

7. On being heated witli (immokiucal silver solution , ferricyanides 
are decomposed in the same way as the ferrooyanides. Nitric acid 
precipitates silver cyanide from the ammoniaeal filtrate. 

8. The ferricyanides are decomposed, like the ferrooyanides, by 
the action of cold and hot dilute acids, by concentrated sulphuric 
acid, by heating them with a mixture of 3 parts of concentrated 
sulphuric acid and 1 part of water, by heating the acidified solution 
with ammonium persulphate, and by fusion with potassium nitrate. 

Sec. 123. 

(g) Thiocyanic acid (Suiphocyanic acid), IICNS (Thiocyanogen 
ion, CNS'). 

1. Thincyanie acid is a colourless oily liquid, forming, when 
cooled, a crystalline mass, melting at +5° and, according to 
Artus, boiling at 85". It lias a pungent odour, similar to that of 
acetic acid, dissolves in water and alcohol to form solutions which 
give acid reactions, is poisonous, and gradually decomposes in 
concentrated aqueous solution into hydrogen cyanide and yellow 
crystalline persulphocyanic acid, On treating an aqueous 

solution of thiocyanic acid (or potassium thiocyanate) with a 
large quantity of concentrated hydrochloric acid, decomposition 
rapidly takes place. Thiocyanic acid is nearly us strong an acid 

3U 
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as tiio halogen acids, and accordingly its aqueous solutions undergo 
pronounced dissociation. 

2. Most ol the thiocyanate.s are soluble in water. Their neutral 
aqueous solutions are not decomposed on boiling, or scarcely so. 
On boiling them with alkali hydroyen carbonates, ammonium carbonate 
is formed, but no hydrogen cyanide. When distilled with dilute 
sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, or tartaric acid, a portion of the 
thiocyanogen ion will be found in the distillate as dilute tliio- 
evaiiic acid, flic remainder being decomposed. When heated with 
dilute nitric acid, violent decomposition takes place, with the 
evolution of nitric oxide and carbon dioxide, and the formation of 
sulphuric arid. When ignited in the presence of air, all t hiocyanates 
are decomposed and yield, according to the nature of the cation, 
sulphur dioxide, sulphates and cyanates, or nitrogen, cyanogen, 
carbon bisulphide, and sulphide. 

3. Solutions of tliiocyanic acid or of the thiocyanates are 
coloured blood-red by ferric chloride solution, acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid (Sec 62. 10). 

4. Cupric Sulphate produces in solutions of alkali thiocyanates, 
if they are concentrated, a black precipitate of cupric thiocyanate, 
Cu((%S)o; if they arc dilute only an emeraid-green coloration is 
produced. Cupric sulphate salat ion mixed with sulphur dioxide in 
excess 1 gives, even in the case of great, dilution, a pale reddish-white 
precipitate of cuprous thiocyanate (tier. J.l, 11). 

5. Silver nitrate produces a white caseous precipitate of silver 
thiocyanate, AgCXK, insoluble in cold dilute nitric acid, but soluble 
in ammonia solution. 

6. Mercurous mtrate. produces a grey or white precipitate, according 
to the proportions and the concentration. The latter precipitate is 
mercurous thiocyanate, llg 2 (CN>S) 2 . 

7. Thiocyanio acid or the acidified solution of thiocyanates when 
treated with zinc yields hydroyen sulphide. 

< Sec. 124. 

(h) Hydrosulphuric acid, IbS (Sulphide ion S", Hydrogen 
sulphide ion, US'). 

1. Sulphur occurs in very different modifications. That which 
is stable at the ordinary temperature is a-sulphur, a solid, brittle, 
friable, tasteless, yellow substance, insoluble in water, forming 
1 Or another suitable reducing agent, see Sec. 75, 11. 
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rhombic crystals and of sp. gr. 2 03 to 2 00. At 114'4° a-sulphur 
melts to an oily, mobile liquid, from which, on solidification, the 
monosymmctrical modification, ^-sulphur (of sp. gr. 1'975), stable at 
above 95'0°, crystallises. Above 100° the melted sulphur turns 
brown, then increasingly becomes more viscous, but at 400“ again 
becomeS fluid, and boils at 414'5°. The escaping brownish-yellow 
vapour condenses in cold air to a yellow powder, and on the sides 
of the vessels to drops. Heated in the air, sulphur burns with a 
bluish flame to sulphur dioxide, which may be immediately recognised 
by its suffocating odour. Concentrated nitric acid, bromine with 
hydrochloric acid, aqua regia, and a mixture of potassium chlorate 
and hydrochloric add gradually dissolve sulphur on moderate heating, 
while they oxidise it to sulphuric acid; boiling sodium hydroxide 
solution dissolves it to a yellow liquid containing sodium sulphide 
and sodium thiosulphate; it is insoluble in cold ammonia solution, 
but dissolves slightly if the solution is warm. Carbon bisulphide, 
benzene, and petroleum spirit dissolve crystalline sulphur easily, 
but not the amorphous sulphur, which also occurs in several modifica¬ 
tions. Under certain conditions, especially on the decomposition 
of sulphur compounds in aqueous solutions, coljoidal modifications 
of sulphur are produced, which may cause characteristic colour 
phenomena (cf. 3, footnote). When a hydrogen flame is brought 
into contact with sulphur {or also with sulphides or sulphates) the 
inner flame will be of a fine blue colour. 

2. Hydrogen, sulphide, 1I«S, at the ordinary temperature and 
atmospheric pressure, is a colourless poisonous gas (easily recognis¬ 
able by its odour, recalling that of bad eggs), which is soluble in 
water and transitorily reddens litmus. When ignited it burns with 
a blue flame, forming water and sulphur dioxide. Hydrogen 
sulphide water, the properties of which are described on p. 73, 
is decomposed by ^chlorine, bromine, iodine, ferric chloride, per¬ 
manganic acid, chromic acid, nitrous acid, and other oxidising 
agents, with the separation of sulphur; oxidation also gradually 
takes place in the air. 

Hydrogen sulphide (corresponding to the halogen acids) is a 
very weak dibasic acid, with the dissociation constant 0.91.10“ 7 
(for the first stage); in accordance with the position occupied by 
sulphur in the periodic system, as the element corresponding to 
oxygen, a certain analogy, however, exists between hydrogen 
sulphide and water. Accordingly the compounds of sulphur with 
metals, the sulphides (e.g. K 2 S, FcS), or those with metals and 
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hydrogen, the hydrogen sulphides [e.g. NaHS), correspond on the 
one hand with oxides and hydroxides, and on the other with neutral 
and acid salts. In the same way that oxygen can combine with 
metals in their different valencies to form different oxides and also 
peroxides, so can sulphur in combination with a metal form different 
sulphides (monosulphide and polysulphides). According' to the 
nature of the element which is in combination with the sulphur 
(i.c. whether it is electro-positive or negative), the hydrogen sulphides 
(like the hydroxides) have a basic or acid character. They are, 
therefore, also termed sulpha bases and sulpho acids. To the 
latter belong, apart from hydrogen sulphide, especially the hydrogen 
sulphides of the members of the sixth analytical group (cations). 

3. Of the sulphides of the metals only those of the alkali and 
alkaline earth metals are soluble in water. Like the sulphides of 
iron, manganese, and zinc, they are decomposed by dilute mineral 
acids, with the evolution of hydrogen sulphide, which may be, 
easily recognised by its odour and by its action on lead salt solution 
(see 4). In tbc presence of the sulphide of a metal of high valency, 
as. for example, ferric sulphide or a polysulphidc (such as NumS 3 ), 
a white precipitate of finely divided sulphur will simultaneously 
separate, and this may be easily distinguished from other precipi¬ 
tates by its solubility in benzene or petroleum spirit. 1 Some of the 
sulphides of the metals of the fifth and sixth groups are dissolved 
by boiling concentrated hydrochloric acid, with the evolution of 
hydrogen sulphide; others are dissolved, not by hydrochloric acid, 
but by concentrated boiling nitric acid. The compounds of mercury, 
gold, and platinum resist both acids more or less, hut dissolve in 
heated aqua regia. Hydrogen sulphate ion is formed by the solu¬ 
tion of sulphides in nitric acid and aqua regia, and, in addition, 
sulphur generally separates. When heated in a glass tube fused 
together at the bottom, many sulphides, especially polysulphides, 
yield a sublimate of sulphur. All sulphides arc decomposed on 
/usion with potassium nitrate and sodium carbonate. Sulphur is 
found in the aqueous extract of the fused mass as sulphate ion. 

4. If hydrogen sulphide, either in solution or in the form of 
gas, is brought into contact with silver nitrate or lead acetate, black 
qirecipitates of silver sulphide or lead sulphide are produced; if, 

1 For the detection of polysulphides of the alkali and alkaline earth metals, 
J. C. lid recommends that 93 per cent, alcohol should he boiled in a small 
flask and tile solution under examination be added when the alcohol vapours 
have expelled the air. In tlio presence of polyaulphuie, the liquid temporarily 
assumes a faint pale blue coloration, which changes to a permanent greenish-blue. 
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therefore, the odour is not a sufficient means of detecting the hydrogen 
sulphide, these reagents afford the surest proof of its presence. 
If it is in the form of gas, and a strip of paper moistened with a 
lead acetate solution and a little ammonia solution is introduced 
into the air under examination, the paper indicates the presence of 
hydrogen sulphide by becoming covered with a brownish-black 
lustrous film of lead sulphide. Tf it is a question of detecting a 
trace of alkali sulphide in the presence of alkali hydroxide or 
carbonate, the liquid is best mixed with a solution of sodium plumbate, 
which is prepared by treating lead acetate solution with sodium 
hydroxide solution until the precipitate has re-dissolved. 

5. On treating a liquid containing hydrogen sulphide or alkali 
sulphide with sodium hydroxide and t hen with sodium nitroprusside, 
N.io l^'e(NO)(('N) 5 -1 ■ 2JI 2 0, the liquid becomes reddish-violet. The 
reaction is very sensitive, but. in this respect is exceeded by that 
with sodium plumbate (see 4 ). 1 A strip of filter paper, saturated 
with an ammoniacal solution of sodium nil mprusside, may bo used 
for the detection of gaseous hydrogen sulphide (Krai, (leissler, 
Zeitsch. anal, (\hem , 36, 696 ; Scheele, Ibid., 42. 181). 

6 . Exceedingly small traces of hydrogen sulphide in aqueous 
solution may bo detected by adding t; 1 ;, volume of hydrochloric 
acid and a few grains of para-a mi nodi)noth yht n il ine sulphate , 2 and, 
as soon as the latter has dissolved, one or two drops of a dilute 
ferric chloride solution. In the presence of hydrogen sulphide the 
liquid will become pure blue , owing to the formation of methylene 
blue (II. Caro, E. Fischer). 

7. On adding mercuric chloride solution , drop by drop, to a strong 
hydrochloric acid solution containing but little hydrogen sulphide, 
a lemon-yellow turbidity or precipitate will result. (A very sensitive 
reaction. E. Tiede and E. Fischer, Bcr ., 44, 1711.) 

8 . On heat ing sulphides in the oxidation area of a (jus or blow¬ 
pipe flame, the sulphur contained in them will burn with a blue 
flame and emit the well-known odour of sulphur dioxide. If sulphides 
are heated in a glass tube open at each end, held obliquely, and 
having inserted in its upper end a piece of moist blue litmus paper, 
the paper will be turned red by the escaping sulphur dioxide. If 
the products of the combustion arc allowed to come into contact 

1 Cf. Virgili, Chan. Zentr., 11)00, II., 909. 

2 With regard to the preparation of the reagent, cf. Zeitsch. ami. Chem., 
23, 220. Fondlor and Stubor recommend, in tho place of tho reagent in solid 
form, tho use of a 1 per cent, freshly prepared solution ( Zeitsch. IJntersvch. 
Nahr. Genus*., 22, 195). 
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with the lid of a crucible moistened with an ethereal phloroglucinol- 
vanillin solution, a characteristic red coloration will appear (Raikow. 
Zeitsch. and. Chem., 49, 701). With regard to further reactions for 
the detection of small quantities of hydrogen sulphide. Cf. Curtman, 
Zeitsch. mud. Chem., 25, 501 ; Italie, Chem. Zentr., 189], II., 
498. 

9. On boiling a finely powdered sulphide in a porcelain dish with 
alkali hydroxide solution, and healing it until the alkali hydroxide 
begins In fuse, or on fusing the substance with alkali hydroxide} 
then dissolving the mass in a little water, introducing a small piece 
of bright silcer (a brightly polished coin), and heating the whole, the 
metal becomes broienish-black owing to the presence of silver sulphide. 
The silver may be made bright again by rubbing it with leather and 
calcined lime fv. Kobell). 2 

10. If the powder of a sulphide which is not decomposed, or 
only slightly so. by hydrochloric acid, is mixed in a small cylinder 
or wide-necked flask with an equal volume of finely ground iron, 
free from sulphur (ferritin alcoholisatmn of the pharacopocia), and a 
layer about. 1 millimetre high of moderately dilute hydrochloric acid 
poured over it (1 volume of water to 1 volume of concentrated 
acid), hydrogen sulphide will escape with the hydrogen ; the former 
may be easily recognised if a strip of paper, moistened with lead 
acetate solution and then dried, is fixed into the neck of the, flask 
by means of a loosely fitting cork, and in such a way that it 
covers the bottom and sides of the cork. Realgar, orpiment, and 
molybdenum glance do not give this reaction (v. Kobell). 

11. With regard to the microchemical detection of sulphur, see 
Haushofer, Mikroskopische Reaktionen, p. 115; Behrens-Kley, 
Mikrochemische Analyse, 3rd 'ed., p. 151; F. Emich, Zeitsch. anal. 
Chem., 32, 163; 56, 101 ; Schoorl, Ibid., 48, 675. 

Sec. 125. 

Summary and Remarks on the Anions of Group II. 

1. The anions of the second group are sharply defined from 
those of the first and third, in that they yield, with silver nitrate, 

precipitates which are insoluble in dilute nitric acid, whilst those 

• 

1 With regard to the influence of sulphur contained in illuminating gas, 
see p. 76, footnote 1. 

2 With regard to a process for the detection of all kinds of sulphur com¬ 
pounds, based on the same principle of conversion into alkali sulphide, cf. 
Deussen, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 52, 491. 
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of tlio third group do not produce a precipitate with silver nitrate ; 
although those of the first group generally give silver precipitates, 
yet these re-dissolve in dilute nitric acid, so there can he no question 
of confusing them with those of the second group. 

ThojlitToront, characteristics of the silver compounds of individual 
members of t lie second group, as regards their colour and their 
solubility in ammonia solution, should, in the main, only he used 
for the purpose of distinguishing between them when not more than 
one of these anions is present.. 

2. Sulphide inn. which may usually lie detected by its odour 
on being dissolved or acidified, and, in any ease, may'he recognised 
by the fact that it gives a black precipitate with silver nitrate, 
interferes with the detection of the other anions of the second group, 
and must, therefore, lie removed before applying tests for these 
(if, also !), ]>, -tiff). 

It free hydrogen sulphide is present, and the solution free from 
cyanide, the former may he boiled off and may he recognised by its 
odour during the process or by the tests given in See. 124, 4 or 5. 
Otherwise the sulphide ion may be removed by adding an alkaline 
silicate solid ion (zinc sulphate treated with Sufficient alkali hydroxide 
solution to re-dissolve the precipitate first formed), and filtering 
off the resulting zinc sulphide. 

If an insoluble mixture of sulphides with chlorides, bromides, 
or iodides is present, it, should be fused with sodium carbonate and 
potassium nitrate, and the fused mass treated with carbonic acid 
water. The solution then contains the sulphur as sulphate ion; 
also chlorine, bromine, or iodine ion. Bromate and iodatc ion may. 
of course, have been formed as well. Tn order, therefore, to reduce 
these to bromine or iodine ion, dilute sulphuric acid and sulphur 
dioxide or another suitable reducing agent in slight excess shoidd 
he added. 

.'3. Ferrori/annr/i'ti, fcrricyanogcn, and Ihinci/avoijrn inns may he 
readily recognised by their characteristic reactions with ferrops 
sulphate or ferric chloride, even in the presence of the other members 
of the second group. In testing for thiocyanogen ion, how r evcr, 
note should he taken that in the presence of iodide the iodine is 
liberated by ferric chloride; the iodine dissolves in an excess of 
alkali iodide solution, giving a red liquid. On the addition, however, 
of even one drop of ferric chloride all risk of a mistake is obviated. 

Ferroci/unogcn ion may be separated from femeyanogen, cyanogen, 
thiocyanogen, chlorine, and bromine ions, hut not from iodine ion, 
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by treating the freshly-separated silver precipitate with ammonia, as 
silver ferrocyanide is insoluble in ammonia solution. 

4. Cyanogen ion may be recognised in the absence of ferro- and 
ferricyanogen ions by the Prussian blue reaction with a ferrous 
ferric salt; in the absence of thiocyanogen ion by conversion into 
thiocyanate and treatment with ferric chloride (Sec. 120, 8)A 

Cyanogen ion may be separated from ferrocyanogen, ferri¬ 
cyanogen, and from thiocyanogen ions (a) by treating it with sodium 
hydrogen carbonate and distilling the liquid (see Part II., Rubric 
No. (.331) 2a). Only hydrocyanic acid passes into the distillate. 
(b) Cyanogen ion in the presence of ferrocyanogen, ferricyanogen, 
and thiocyanogen ions may be detected by adding the solution 
under examination to an ammoniacal solution of a cupric salt 
treated with a little hydrogen sulphide. Decolorisation is produced 
by cyanides, but not by the other ions (Barneby, Chew. Zenfr., 
1011, IT., 43b). 

The detection of cyanogen and hjdrofjen cyanide present together 

1 A ci it leal work on the most important reactions of hydrocyanic acid has 
been published by K. Anderson, Znhch. anal. (Jin in., 55, 45}). We give here 
the table in which Anderson sets out the result of his experiments on the 
sensitiveness of the various reactions. 


j Concentration 
Detection of hydro- | ofthepotas- 
cynnie acid in \ sium cyanide 
solution. 


Content of 
ON in 10 c.c. 
solution. 


Capable of detection in 
dilution of 

UCN I HON 
according to I as 
test. published. 


.Silver cyanide 


Prussian bltio . 

Thiocyanate . . 


With picric acid 


Guaiaeum tincture 


1.10,000 

Potassium 

cyanide 

1 / 1,000 

Potassium 

cyanide 

1/1,500 

Potassium 

ferrocyanide 

1 / 10,000 

Potassium 

cyanide 

MOO 

Potassium 

cyanide 

1 / 100,000 

Potassium 

cyanide 


0 ■00000393 

| 1:245,000 

1:250,000* 

0-0000393 

i 

1:24,500 

1:50,000* 

0'0000240 

]: 30,100 


0*00000393 

1:245,000 

1 ; 400.000 

0-000393 

1:2,450 

1 1:2,000** 

0-000000393 

1:2,450,000 

1:300,000 


* Link u. Mockel, ZeAtwh. anal. Chem ., 17, 455. 

** C. Reichardt, Chem, Zeit., 25, 537. 
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ill gaseous mixtures may, according to Rhodes (Zeitsch. mini. 
Chem., 53, 199), be effected by conducting the gas through 
absorption tubes containing silver nitrate solution, which has been 
acidified with nitric acid, and then through tubes containing 
N/3-]>otassium hydroxide solution free from chloride. In the first 
absorption vessels hydrocyanic acid is retained and separated as 
silver cyanide, whilst the cyanogen gas is absorbed by the potassium 
hydroxide. The resulting potassium cyanide may be recognised 
by the known methods. 

5. The detection of iodine, bromine, and chlorine ions may he 
interfered with by the presence of cyanogen and thiocyanogen or of 
complex ions containing cyanogen, lienee, if necessary, these must 
first be destroyed or removed. 

(a) This may be done by precipitating all the anions of the 
second group with silver nitrate after removing the sulphide ion (see 
2), and ignitin '/ the separated and washed silver precipitate (apart 
from the filter) in a porcelain crucible. Whereas silver chloride, 
silver bromide, and silver iodide do not decompose on fusion, the 
silver salts of cyanogen and of the complex cyanides are decomposed 
and leave only silver as a residue, which, in the presence of silver 
thiocyanate, may contain sulphide, (a) By fusing the residue 
obtained after ignition with sodium potassium carbonate (to which 
a little potassium nitrate is added if thiocyanogen was originally 
present), and extracting the fused mass with water, there will remain 
in solution only alkali chloride, bromide, and iodide (possibly also a 
little alkali sulphate, bromale, iodate, nitrate, and nitrite. See the 
end of 2). (/3) Instead of fusing the ignition residue of silver salts 
with alkali carbonate, it may to reduced with nascent hydrogen. 
It is treated with dilute sulphuric, acid, a fragment of zinc added, 
allowed to stand for some time, and the resulting solution containing 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine ions, together with zinc ion, filtered. 
If thiocyanogen was originally present, the solution may he freed 
from hydrogen sulphide by boiling it, or by rendering it alkaline, 
ar.d filtering off the zinc sulphide. 

(/;) (lyanogen, fermeyanogen, and thiocyanogen ions may he 
removed by precipitation with cupric sulphate, in the presence of an 
excess of sulphur dioxide. In this case, however, iodine ion is also 
precipitated, whilst the filtrate may he tested for chlorine and 
bromine ions. Bromine may be liberated by potassium permanganate 
and sulphuric acid (Ourtman and Wikoff, C'hem. Zenlr., 1915,1., 1280). 

0, Iodine ion may be recognised easily and with certainty 
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(a) by its reaction with palladous chloride, by means of which it may 
also be separated from bromine ion (Sec. 119, 5, and See. 118, 4), 
and especially ( h ) hi/ liberating the iodine in its elementary condition, 
and noting the blur coloration it gives with starch paste, 1 or the violet 
coloration of its solution in carbon bisulphide. 

These two reactions may be interfered with by the presence of 
cyanogen ion (which in such a case must be removed, as in 5 («)), 
and by bromine or chlorine. Consequently, if they are present, 
the iodine must be liberated by such means or under such conditions 
that the bromine or chlorine is not set free. 

The reaction with carbon bisulphide may lead to errors in the 
presence of tliiocganogen ion. if nitrous acid is used for the liberation 
of the iodine, because even in the absence of iodine this may produce 
a red coloration (Nadler). 

The starch iodide, reaction is influenced by the presence of many 
salts—alum, magnesium sulphate, alkali sulphate, etc. 

The starch iodide, as also the carbon bisulphide react ion, may be 
entirely prevented by the presence of many organic substances, 
e.g. by albumin (Puchot). resorcinol, oreinul, and phloroglucinol 
(Hlasiwetz), tannin, and others. Organic substances must, therefore, 
be removed before making a test for iodine, eg. by fusion with 
alkali carbonate and potassium nitrate, or the iodine should be 
expelled as vapour. 

(c) To liberate iodine nitrous acid dissolved in sulphuric acid, 
or potassium nitrite and dilute sulphuric acid, or red fuming nitric 
acid, may he specially recommended (see, however, (i (h). third 
paragraph, and 7 (a), fourth paragraph). Apart from these, many 
other methods have been proposed, as, for instance, iodic acid or 
alkali iodate and hydrochloric acid (Liebig), ferric chloride (or 
ferric sulphate or iron ammonium alum) and sulphuric acid, platino- 
hydrochlorie acid and sulphuric acid (Hempel), potassium per¬ 
manganate, or chromic acid in dilute acid solution, etc. 

fn this connection we make the following observations :— 

Iodic acid should only be used with the greatest care, as on the 
one hand, iodine may be liberated from the reagent by reducing 
agents, even in the absence of iodine ion in the substance under 
examination, and, on the other hand, an excess of iodic acid 
immediately inhibits the reaction. 

1 For special details of methods for carrying out this reaction, reference 
should he made to Morin, ■!. priitt. Chan., 78, J ; and Jtcinpel, Ann. Clam. 
Pharm., 107, 102. 
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The ferric compounds do not act immediately in the case, of 
very dilute solutions. If, however, the mixture is allowed to stand 
for some time the reaction is very sensitive. An excess of the 
reagent does not matter. This method of liberating iodine is 
especially to be recommended if the iodine is to be expelled in a 
gaseous form, e.g. in the presence of thiocyanogen ion. or of organic 
substances which interfere with the identification reactions. In 
such a case the solution should be heated almost to boiling point 
and the vapour allowed to come in contact with paper moistened 
with starch paste. 

Ferric salt, free from chloride, may also be used with advantage 
for the separation of iodine from chlorine and bromine ions, the 
liberated iodine being separated by shaking with carbon bisulphide 
(see 7 (/<)). 

The reaction with plutinohi/drochloric acid is characterised by 
the fact that it gives a dark red coloration (see Sec. 31, p. 131). 

To detect iodine by means of starch paste in a solution in which 
it has been liberated with permanganate , the reaction should only be 
noted after six to twelve hours, as otherwise the permanganate 
coloration may have a disturbing effect. 

Permanganate and nitric acid can oxidise all the iodine ion 
to iodate ion on beating, whilst chlorine ion and bromine ion are 
converted into volatile compounds (A. F. Seeker and Mathcwson, 
Zeitsch. anal, (.'hem., 55, 201). 

(d) The separation of iodine ion from chlorine anil bromine ions 
may be effected by treating the precipitated sileer compounds with 
ammonia, and more completely by precipitating the iodine ion as 
cuprous iodide (Sec. tiff, 0). Iodine ion is best separated from 
bromine ion alone by means of palladous chloride, which only pre¬ 
cipitates the iodine ion ; it may be separated from chlorine ion by 
means of palladous nitrate , or, after the addition of a sufficient 
quantity of ammonium sulphate, by thallous sulphate (Jannasch 
and Aschoff). 

7. The properties of free bromine, e.rj. its colour, its odour, and 
especially the reddish-yellow colour of its solution in carbon bisul¬ 
phide, are characteristic of bromine ion. It is, however, only possible 
to observe these properties with certainty when iodine or chlorine 
cannot be simultaneously liberated in the elementary condition. 
Bromine ion must, therefore, be separated from them if they are 
present. The iodine may as a rule be detected simultaneously. 

(a) The iodine is liberated by an agent which has no effect 
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on bromine ion, that is to say, either by the addition of ferric 
chloride or potassium nitrite or a solution of nitrous acid in con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, or red fuming nitric acid to the liquid, 
slightly acidified with sulphuric, acid. The presence of iodine may 
be detected by shaking the liquid, with carbon bisulphide, which turns 
violet, or by means of starch paste, which turns blue. 

If chlorine water is gradually added with constant stirring, the 
iodine reaction is at first intensified, hut the colour will then fade, 
owing to the formation of iodine chloride, and, finally, on the further 
addition of chlorine water, bromine, is liberated ; this may be recog¬ 
nised by the fact that on shaking the liquid with carbon bisul¬ 
phide the latter turns red. An excess of chlorine water should he 
avoided, as otherwise the bromine coloration will disappear (Sec. 
118, «). 

In the presence of much iodine, i he liquid, shaken with carbon 
bisulphide, may he poured through a moist filter instead of converting 
all the iodine into iodine chloride; the carbon bisulphide containing 
the iodine will remain on the filter. The filtrate is now' t reated with 
fresh carbon bisulphide and chlorine water added. If nil the iodine 
was previously liberated, the bromine coloration will now appear; 
otherwise the carbon bisulphide becomes violet again, and only turns 
reddish-yellow after the addition of more chlorine water. 

If a chloride is also present in the solution, and it is a question 
of small quantities of iodine ion, great care must he taken in adding 
nitrous acid (one drop of the nitrite solution is sufficient), so that the 
iodine reaction does not disappear, owing to the appearance of 
by-reactions. 

(6) The iodine may also he expelled by heat, after it has been 
liberated by sulphuric acid and ferric sulphate (free from chloride), 
the solution now free from iodine heated with potassium permanga¬ 
nate, and the bromine expelled and conveniently taken up in a 
little chloroform. The permanganate in the residue may he reduced 
by means of alcohol, and the test for chlorine ion made with silver 
nitrate (Hart). 

8, Chlorine ion may be recognised, in the absence of the other 
members of the second group, by precipitation with silver nitrate, 
as well as by its properties in the elementary condition. 

In the presence of bromine and iodine ion it may he detected 
in the following manner 

(a) The solution in which the halogens are present, together 
with the ions of the alkali or alkaline earth metals, is heated witli 
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dilute (2 to 2 per cent.) acetic acid and lead peroxide, until the 
liquid is almost colourless oil standing and no longer lias the faintest 
odour of iodine or bromino, In this process all the bromine and a 
part of the iodine escapes, the rest remaining as lead iodatc with 
the excess of lead peroxide. The liquid is filtered, the precipitate 
washed* with boiling water, and the chloride ion in the fdtrato 
precipitated with silver nitrate (Vortmann). 

If cyanogen ion was also originally present, it is advisable to 
expel this first, by heating the solution for a Sufficient time with 
acetic acid before the liquid is heated with lead peroxide. 

(/;) To detect chlorine, bromine, and iodine ions in the jirescnce 
of one another , the freshly obtained precipitate of silver chloride, 
silver bromide, and silver iodide (washed by decantation) is heated 
with about 80 to 100 times its weight of an aqueous solution of 
ammonium scsquicarbonate (Sec. 117, 4, p. 140, footnote) for 
2 or 3 minutes until it boils, the mixture allowed to stand for a short 
time, decanted, and again boiled w ith a further quantity of ammo¬ 
nium scsquicarbonate solution. The solution will contain silver 
chloride (together with a trace of silver bromide). On treating the 
residue of the silver bromide and silver iodide with 5 per cent, 
ammonia solution (sp. gr. 0 0783) the silver bromide (with traces of 
silver iodide) dissolves, whilst almost the whole of the silver iodide 
is left (flager). The precipitates from the ammoniacal solutions, 
and the still undissolved silver iodide, may then be fused separately 
with sodium carbonate. On treating the fused masses with water, 
and filtering the liquid, the halogen ions in almost pure condition, 
as well as sodium ion, will be found in the respective solutions, and 
further tests may then be made. The detection of chlorine ion is 
best, effected by almost neutralising the liquid with'sulphuric acid 
(the reaction must, however, remain alkaline), evaporating it to 
dryness, fusing the residue with potassium dichromate, and testing 
it according to See. 117, 8. The following process for detecting 
small quantities of chlorine ion in the presence of iodine and bromine 
ions is based on a similar principle. The completely washed silver 
precipitate is treated for a few minutes in the cold with 4 to 5 times 
its volume of a 10 to 15 per cent, solution of ammonium scsqui¬ 
carbonate, allowed to subside, filtered off, and the filtrate treated 
with potassium bromide. The silver ion, which dissolves as silver 
chloride, and consequently the chlorine ion, may be recognised by 
the formation of a precipitate. If iodates or cyanides were present, 
they should first be destroyed (L. L. de Koninck). 
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(c) Chlorine, bromine, and iodine ions in the presence of each 
other may be recognised by spectroscopic methods (Al. Mitscherlich, 
Zeitsch. mud. Vhm., 4, 153). 1 

9. A systematic course for the detection of all members of the 
second group of inorganic anions has been given by H. 0. B, Weber 
and li. A. Winkelmami, (‘hi m, Zenlr., 1917, I., 311. 

It is based on the following principled: («) The solution is 
treated with zinc nitrate and nitric acid. The precipitate contains 
zinc lerro- and ferricyanides. It is filtered oil, dissolved by means 
of sodium hydroxide solution, and treated with ammonia. Zinc 
ferroevanide is precipitated, and may be converted into Prussian 
blue; zinc ferricyanide remains in solution and. on the addition of 
nitric at kl, is precipitated. ( 6 ) Silver nitrate is added to the lilt rate 
of {«); the ions of cyanogen, tliiocyanogcn, chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
and sulphide ion are precipitated as silver compounds. (<■) The 
precipitate is treated with mercuric acetate, whereby silver cyanide 
is decomposed. Cyanogen ion then dissolves as mercuric cyanide, 
and may be detected, e.rj. by conversion into tliiocyanogcn ion. 
(d) The residue of (e) is treated with sodium formate and sodium 
hydroxide, silver thiocyanate, and silver chloride being decomposed. 
Thiocyanogen ion and chlorine ion dissolve as sodium salts. The 
former is separated as cuprous salt, and the chlorine ion is precipi¬ 
tated with silver nitrate in the filtrate from this, (r) The residue 
of (d) is treated with copper and ammonia; bromine and iodine 
ions dissolve as copper-ammonia compounds. The latter may be 
separated as cuprous iodide, the former as silver bromide. (/) The 
residue of (e), silver sulphide, is oxidised with nitric acid to silver 
sulphate, and the sulphate precipitated with barium nitrate . 2 

1 With regard to the detection of small quantities of chlomlo ion ill the 
presence of mueh iodine ion, rf. JJictzell, Zeitaih. until. Chan., 8, 453; small 
quantities of bromine ion in the presence of chlorine ion. ilerglung, Hid., 24, 
184; small quantities of chlorine or bromine ion in tile presence of much 
iodine ion, Iiohlig, Ibid., 9, 315; small quantities of iodine in bromine and 
bromides, -Jonssen, Ibid., 19, 333 ; chlorine, bromine, and iodine ion in the 
presence of each other, Dechan, Ibid., 28, 70.1; Jones, Plinim. Zcntralh., 25, 
183 ; Maenair, Ibid., 34, 519; Hager, Chan. Zentr., 1885, 315; F. Kohler, 
Ibid., 1893, I., 385; and tho collective articles, Zuhidt, anal. Clirin., 34, 599 
and 752. 

* Other methods havo been proposed for tho detection of the ions of chlorine, 
bromine, iodinB, cyanogen, ferrocyanogen, ferricyanogen, also of chlorate, 
broraate, and iodate ions (or hydrogen sulphide) in tho presence of one another, 
by Longi, Zcilsch. anal. Chan., 23,79 ; and by Weils and Vuitc, I'hann. Zailralh., 

31,118. 
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Members of rarer occurrence of the second group. 

The anions described in the following Sections 128-129 cannot 
be given definite positions in the system of analytical grouping. 
They yield no precipitates with barium chloride, therefore do not 
belong to the first group ; they give precipitates with silver nitrate, 
and therefore do not belong to the third group; their precipitates 
with silver nitrate are unstable, decompose with the separation of 
silver, or arc more or less soluble in water or nitric acid, and there¬ 
fore scarcely belong to the members of more frequent occurrence 
of the second group. 

Sue. I2li. 

1. Nitrous acid, HNOo (Nitrite ion, NO'.,). 

1, The anhydride of nitrous acid, nitrogen trioxide, Nh !■>. is, at 
the ordinary temperature, a brownish-red gas, which, when subjected 
to cold, can be condensed to a blue liquid, it decomposes in 
gaseous form to a certain extent into nitric oxide and nitrogen 
peroxide, N s 0 3 ^ NO+NOj,. When brought into contact with 
water, it decomposes (at least the greater portion of it) into nitric 
oxide gas, which escapes, and nitric acid, which dissolves: 

3 N 0 O 3 +H 2 O-2HNCV1-4NO 

2 . Nitrous ucid, HN0 2 , is not known in the free condition. 
Although It dissolves in water, it generally decomposes in the 
process in the above-mentioned manner. The anion NOh, combines 
with metals to form salts, nitrites. These are nearly all soluble in 
water, and are decomposed on ignition. If treated in the solid 
condition, or in concentrated solution, with dilute sulphuric acid, 
nitrous acid is liberated, with the formation of sulphate ; the nitrous 
acid, however, decomposes immediately into nitric oxide (which is 
oxidised in the air to reddish-brown nitric peroxide) and nitric acid. 

From very dilute solutions of nitrites, however, it is possible, 
bv means of acidification with acetic acid and distillation, to obtain 
a liquid in which almost all the nitrous acid is present in aqueous 
solution in undecomposed form, and since the greater portion will 
have distilled with the first fractions, it will be present in fairly 
concentrated condition. 

Nitrous acid is a moderately strong acid, about 20 times as 
strong as acetic acid (dissociation constants O.45.10 -3 ). Its salts 
are slightly hydrolysed in aqueous solution, and in fresh solutions 
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give a faint alkaline reaction. Tire alkaline reaction is increased 
if the solutions are allowed to stand, as a portion of the N0 2 ion 
is decomposed into NO and N0' 3 and the positive charge disappears, 
being withdrawn from the H’ ions present in the solution, with the 
simultaneous formation of hydroxides of the respective cation and 
the evolution of hydrogen. 

Owing to the instability of nitrous acid, it reacts, as do its salts, 
Comparatively easily, effecting both oxidations and reductions; 
but since the nitrites are nearly all soluble in water, it gives few 
precipitation reactions. On the other hand, it reacts on many 
organic substances to form coloured compounds, and especially 
oil aromatic amino compounds, with the formation of diazo and azo 
compounds. 

3. Silver nitrate produces in nitrile solutions a while precipitate, 
soluble in a large quantity of water, especially on heating. 

4. Cobaltows chloride and italic acid yield with potassium nitrile, 
without further addition (with another nitrite if a potassium suit 
is present), a yellow precipitate of potassium cobullinitrilc (cf. 8ec, 
28, 6 ; Sec, CO, 15). 

5. Ferrous sulphate iu excess produces in neutral nitrite solutions 
a pale brownish-yellow coloration, which, on the addition of an 
aoid, however, is dark brown, owing to the nitric oxide dissolving 
in the ferrous sulphate solution; this coloration is also produced 
by weaker acids —acetic acid or cihic acid. (Distinction from nitrate 
ion, which does not give the reaction in acetic add or citric acid 
solution.) 

C. Iodine is liberated from iodides, c.fj. potassium iodide or zino 
iodide, by means of nitrite solution acidified with sulphuric acid. 
This sensitive reaction is generally carried out by treating the liquid 
under examination with a starch paste of potassium or zinc 
iodide 1 and acidifying the liquid with sulphuric acid (Price, 
Schonbein). 

If the solution under examination contains O'OOl per cent, 
jjotassium nitrite, the reaction will take place after a few seconds, 
and if it contains O'OOOl per cent, after a few minutes. The reaction 
is, of course, only decisive if no other substances which liberate 

1 A stable zinc iodino starch solution mu, be obtained as follows : 4 grins, 
of powdered starch and 20 grma. of zinc chloride are boiled with about 100 grms. 
of distilled water, the evaporating water being replaced until the crust over 
tho starch is almost completely dissolved ; 2 grms. of dry zinc iodide are then 
added and the whole diluted to 1 litre and filtered. The solution should ho 
kept in well-closed bottles in the dark. 
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iodine arc present, e.g . ferric chloride 1 or cupric salts. If the 
reaction is to he used for the examination of drinking-water, and this 
disturbing influence is feared, about 300 c.c. may be acidified with 
acetic acid, distilled, and the first drops received in the zinc iodide 
starch paste (acidified with sulphuric acid). Naturally no sub¬ 
stances frhich destroy nitrous acid, e.g. hydrogen sulphide, must be 
present in the liquid which is to be distilled. 

7. Hydrogen sulphide produces, immediately in solutions con¬ 
taining free nitrous acid, and gradually in the solutions of neutral 
alkali nitrites a white, precipitate, of sulphur. 

8. On treating water with indigo solution until it becomes opaque 
and then with hydrochloric acid and just sufficient alkali polysulphide 
to decolorise the solution completely, and finally adding to the 
clear filtrate a liquid to be tested for nitrite ion (e.g. drinking water), 
a distinct blue coloration will appear, even in the case of very con¬ 
siderable dilution (Schonbein). The reaction is only decisive when 
other oxidising substances are not present. 

9. A solution of diphenylawine in concentrated sulphuric acid 
is coloured deep blue by nitrites. The reaction is sensitive, but 
not characteristic, as many other oxidising agents also produce a 
blue coloration (Sec. 130, 10). 

10. Pyrogallic acid gives a brown coloration to a solution of 
nitrites acidified with sulphuric acid, even when very dilute 
(Schonbein). 

11. A slightly acid nitrite solution (treated e.g. with acetic acid) 
is not changed by potassium thiocyanate , but on the addition of a 
strong acid (nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid) a dark 
red coloration will appear; this disappears on the addition of 
alcohol or on boiling the liquid for a short time. (Distinction from 
ferric thiocyanate) When shaken with carbon bisulphide the 
colouring substance is, to a great extent, taken up by it. 

12. Potassium permanganate does not react with nitrites in 
neutral solution. In acid solution it is reduced by nitrites and 
consequently decolorised. 

13. On treating a liquid containing nitrite ion with a colourless 
solution of metaphenylenediamine in an excess of dilute sulphuric 
acid 2 or hydrochloric acid, a characteristic yellow coloration will 
appear, even in exceedingly dilute solutions (P. Uriess). 

1 The disturbing influence of ferric salts maybe obviated by the addition of 
disodimn hydrogen phosphate (Artnmnn, Chon. Zentr It)lit, f., 2002). 

z Tho solution is decolorised with animal charcoal,and may then he kept 
for months in a closed vessel. 


31 
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14. On adding to a liquid containing a nitrite ion a solution 
of sulphanilic acid , mixed with a colourless solution of a-naphthyl- 
amine in acetic acid, 1 and heating it at 70° to 80°, a red coloration 
will appear, turning rapidly to yellow in concentrated solutions, 
and a permanent pinkish-red coloration in dilute solutions (P. Griess, 
L. Ilosvay, Lunge, and Lwoff). 11. Erdmann (Zeitsch. anyev. Chem., 
13, 33) recommends in addition to sulphanilic acid the use of 
\'8-aminonaphtholA'8-disulphonic acid (so-called aminonaphthol-K- 
acid). This yields a very intense wine-red coloration. 2 

15. For the detection of nitrous acid in concentrated sulphuric 
acid the following reaction is especially suitable : A trace of resorcinol 
is added to 1 c.c. of the acid, the mixture diluted with 5 e.c. of 
water and shaken. The smallest trace of nitrous acid may be 
detected by a yellow coloration (Wilson, Deniges). 3 

10. With regard to the microchemical detection of nitrites, see 
Behrens-Kiev, Mikrochemische Analyse, 3rd ed., p. 172. 


Sec. 127. 

2. Hypochlorous acid, HCIO (Hypochlorite ion, CIO'). 

1. Hypochlorous acid , HCIO, is not known in the free condition. 
Its anhydride, chlorine monoxide , C1 2 0, is, at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, a deep yellow gas with an unpleasant irritating odour similar 
to that of chlorine; it decomposes explosively when heated into 
chlorine and oxygen, and is soluble in water with the formation of 
hypochlorous acid. The dilute aqueous solution can be distilled. 

1 0 1 grin, of pure (white) a-naphtbylamine is dissolved by boiling it for a 
quarter of an hour with 100 e.c. of water, 5 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, and a 
solution of 1 grin, of sulphanilic acid in 100 c.c. of water added, and the whole 
kept in a well-closed vessel, the colour having been removed if necessary by 
shaking with zinc dust. 

2 With regard to this reaction, see also Zeitsch, anal. Chcm ., 41 , 703. 

3 Further reagents for the detection of small and very small quantities of 
nitrous acid are: Piaminobenzoic acid (P. Griess, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 10 , 
92). Carbolic acid and mercurous nitrate (P. ('. Plugge, Ibid., 14 , 131 ; Denig&i, 
Ibid., 30 , 310). Magenta (A. Jorissen, Ibid., 21 , 210). Para-aminobenzene- 
azodimethylaniline (Meldola, Bcr., 17 , 250; Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 24 , 98). 
Gallic acid (Davy, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 23 , 72). Antipyrin (Curtman, Ibid., 
29 , 191; M. C. Schuyten, Chem. Zenir., 1890, II., 801). Sulphanilic acid and 
phenol (P. F. Frankland, Zeitsch. anal. Chcm., 30 , 713). Potassium ferroeyanide 
and acetic acid (Scheffor, Deventer, Bcr., 26 , 589). Concentrated sulphuric 
acid and cuprous oxide (Sabatier, Chem. Zenir., 1896, II., 318). Aniline and 
glacial acetic acid (Deniges, Zeitsch. anal. Chem , 36 , 310). Naphthionic acid 
(Riegler, Ibid., 35 , 677 ; 36 , 306). Pyrogalloldimethylester (Meyerfeld, Chem. 
Zeit., 34 , 948). Benzidine, o-toluidine or dianisidine (Primot, Chem. Zenir., 
1912, II., 1848). Diphcnylbenzidine (Letts and Rea, Ibid., 1914, IT., 263). 
Indol (Dan6, Ibid., 1910, II., 1405 ; 1911,1., 1763). 
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Hypochlorous acid is a very weak acid with the dissociation constants 
3.7.10 2 at 17°. 

2. The hypochlorous acid salts, the hypochlorites, occur as a 
rule with chlorides, for example, in chloride of lime solution, eau 
do .lavelle, etc. (Their formation is based on the hydrolytic 
decomposition of chlorine by water : Ch-j-ILO^H'-f CT-fHC10, 
for example, ('l 2 -(-2Na0H=NaC10-)-Nat!l+H 2 0.) Their solutions 
undergo partial hydrolytic dissociation corresponding to the low 
strength of the hypochlorous acid ; they chance when boiled. 
Chlorine and chlorate ions are formed from the hypochlorite ion 
(in dilute solutions without the evolution of oxygen, in concentrated 
solutions, or in the presence of suitable catalysts with such evolu¬ 
tion}. On mixing a solution of chloride of lime with an excess of 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, chlorine is evolved, whereas on the 
introduction of carbon dioxide into chloride of lime solution, 
hypochlorous acid or chlorine monoxide is liberated. 

3. ftilver nitrate precipitates silver chloride from chloride of 
lime solution which has been so neutralised with nitric acid that it 
no longer has the odour of chlorine; the silver hypochlorite tem¬ 
porarily formed very soon decomposes into silver chloride and 
silver chlorate (3AgC'i()=AgC10 3 -(-2AgCl). 

4. Lead nitrate or lead acetate produces a precipitate which is 
at first white, gradually turns orange-red, and finally, owing to the 
formation of peroxide, becomes brown. 1 

5. Manganous salts yield brownish-black precipitates of hydrated 
manganese dioxide. 

6. Free hypochlorous acid produces, when acting on mercury. 
yellowish-brown mercuric oxychloride (whereas chlorine yields 
mercurous chloride). If there is so little hypochlorous acid present 
with much chlorine that, after shaking, the colour of the precipitate 
does not clearly indicate hypochlorous acid, the precipitate which 
is formed after long shaking should be treated with hydrochloric 
acid (which dissolves the oxychloride, but leaves the mercurous 
chloride unchanged), and then filtered off; hypochlorous acid will 
bo recognised by the presence of mercuric, chloride in the filtrate. 
Hypochlorites may be detected more readily than the free acid by 

1 It. Fresenius has based on thin reaction a method of separating hypo¬ 
chlorite ion from chlorate ion, i.r. of detecting chlorate in chloride of Jime 
{Zeitsch. aval. Ghem.. 34 , 434). The chloride of lime solution is treated with 
lead acetate, the liquid filtered, the excess of lead in the filtrate removed by 
sulphuric acid, and the test for chlorate ion made with indigo solution and 
sulphur dioxide (See. 131, 5). 
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shaking their solutions with mercury, because in their presence 
yellow mercuric oxide (which gradually turns red) is formed, and 
this adheres to the sides of the glass tube when shaken. Chlorites 
and chlorates have no action upon mercury (Woltcrs). 

7. On shaking a solution of free hypochlorous acid with pomlered 

silver oxygen escapes. (Distinction from chlorine.) • 

8. A solution of potassium permanganate is not decolorised. 
Litmus and indigo tincture are slightly decolorised, even by alkaline 
solutions, and considerably on the addition of an acid. 

!). If a solution of mmtious acid in hydrochloric, acid is rendered 
blue by means of indigo solution, and a solution of chloride of lime 
added with continuous stirring, the colour will only begin to disappear 
when all the arsenious acid has been converted into arsenic acid. 


Sec. 128, 

3. Hypophosphorous acid, HPH 2 0» (Hypophosphite ion. Pilot)',). 

1. The concentrated solution is of the consistency of syrup, and 
resembles that of phosphorous acid (Sec, 113), to which it is similar 
in that, when heated in the absence of air, it is decomposed into 
phosphoric acid and hydrogen phosphide gas, which does not, ignite 
spontaneously. Hypophosphorous acid is a moderately strong 
monobasic acid. 

2. Nearly all the salts of hypophosphorous acid, the hypoplm- 
philes, are readily soluble in water; they are all decomposed on 
ignition into phosphates and, as a rule, into hydrogen phosphide, 
gas which ignites spontaneously, and portions of which are decom¬ 
posed into phosphorus and hydrogen. 

3. Barium chloride, calcium chloride, and lead acetate do not 
give precipitates. (Distinction from phosphites). 

4. Silver nitrate produces with hypophospbites at first a white 
precipitate of silver hypophosphite, which turns black even at 
the ordinary temperature, and more rapidly when heated, with the 
separation of metallic silver. 

5. Hypophosphites precipitate mercurous chloride from a solution 
containing an excess of mercuric chloride, slowly in the cold, and 
more rapidly when heated. 

6. On treating a nitric acid solution of ammonium molybdate 
(Sec, 25, C, 4, p. Ill) with a liquid containing a hypophosphite ion, 
and adding a few drops of an aqueous sulphur dioxide solution, a 
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blue precipitate, or a fine dark-blue coloration, will be formed on 
gentle heating. Hydrogen sulphide, thiosulphates, chlorates, and 
stannous chloride prevent this very sensitive reaction (Millard). 

7. A solution of cupric sulphate produces with hypophosphorous 
acid and with its salts, on heating, a reddish-brown precipitate of 
copper hydride (cuprous hydride), (Ju 2 H». 

8. When brought into contact with zinc and dilute sulphuric ucid 
hypophosphorous acid yields hydrogen containing hydrogen phos¬ 
phide (cf. Phosphorous acid, Sec. 113, 11). 

Sec. 129. 

4. Hydronitric acid, 1IN 3 (Azide ion, N' 3 ). 

1. Hydronitric acid 1 is a clear, colourless, mobile liquid with 
a very strong odour, reminiscent of hydrogen phosphide. Its 
vapours have a pronounced action upon the mucous membrane, 
and explode violently when brought into contact with a dame. 
Its aqueous solution is colourless, has an acid reaction, and is 
dissociated only to a moderate degree (to about the same extent 
as acetic acid, dissociation constants 1.9.10 5 at 25°). It dissolves 
metals to azides with the evolution o£ hydrogen. By this means, 
as by reducing agents generally, it is reduced to ammonia and 
hydrazine : MN 3 f 3H 2 =NII 3 -f NJI.,. Oxidising agents, especially 
iodine, decompose it with the evolution of nitrogen: 2N 3 II4-I 2 
—3N 2 -f-2UI. The latter reaction is considerably accelerated by 
the addition of a little sodium thiosulphate, t'erio salts arc also 
very suitable for the decomposition of hydronitric acid or of the 
azides; they are reduced thereby to cerous salts, whilst nitrogen 
escapes. Fuming hgdriodic acid causes the formation of nitrogen, 
ammonia, and iodine : I1N S -|-211I—Nj-)-NlI # -|-Ig (K. A. Hofmann 
and others, Hock). 

2. The salts of hydronitric acid, the azides, also called mlrides, 
decompose readily, and explode violently on heating or receiving 
a shock or blow, being decomposed into the elements. Most metal 
azides are soluble in water. 

3. h'diver nitrate produces a white caseous precipitate of silver 
azide, AgN 3 (similar in appearance to silver chloride), which is, 
however, soluble in nitric acid. 

1 Hydronitric acid, as also its salts, arc more or loss strongly explosive 
substances, which arc decomposed very readily on heating, with the utmost 
violence. The greatest care, therefore, must be takoll when dealing with them. 
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4. Mercuric nitrate and lead nitrate or lead acetate also produce 
precipitates of the respective azides. 

5. On treating hydrunitric acid or the solution of an azide with 
ferric chloride solution in excess, a characteristic deep red coloration 
of the solution will appear (E. M. Dennis and A. W. Browne, fcitsch. 
anorgan. Cliem., 40, 99). 


Turn)) Uroui' of Inorcanu: Acids. 

Anidns, which are precipitated neither by Barium Saits nor 
by Silver Salts. 

Nitric acid, chloric acid—or nitrate ion, chlorate ion—(perchloric 
acid or perchlorate ion). 

Sec. 130. 

(a) Nitric acid, HN0 3 (Nitrate ion, N0' 3 ). 

1. Nitrogen pcntocide. (the anhydride of nitric acid), N 3 ()r„ 
crystallises in hexagonal prisms. It melts at 29 5 '. and boils at 45“ 
(Deville), but at this temperature decomposes perceptibly with the 
evolution of brown nitrogen peroxide vapours. Absolute nitric acid 
(never quite anhydrous) is a colourless (red, it it contains hyponitrmis 
acid) liquid of sp. gr. 152, which is very corrosive, has a strong 
oxidising action, rapidly destroys organic substances, and colours 
many substances containing nitrogen a bright yellow ; it fumes 
in the air and boils at 8(15 Nitric acid belongs to the strongest of 
the known acids, and is extensively dissociated in aqueous solution. 

2. The neutral salts of nitric acid, the nitrates, are, with few 
exceptions (cinchonamine, Arnaud and Bade: nitron. If. Bunch), 
soluble in water; on the other hand, a few of the basic nitric acid 
salts are insoluble in water. All nitrates are decomposed when 
Btrongly ignited. In this process the nitrates of the alkali metals 
are converted first into nitrites, with the evolution of oxygen, and 
then into oxides, while oxygen and nitrogen escape ; other nitrates 
yield oxygen and nitrogen peroxide ; many (hydrated) allow nitric 
acid to escape. This behaviour may be especially well observed 
if the heating is carried out in a small ignition tube (p. 55, or 
Sec. 152, Rubric, number 2). Escaping oxygen may be recognised 
by the fact that it causes a glowing splinter of wood, introduced into 
it, to ignite. 

3. If a nitrate is thrown on to glowing charcoal, or if charcoal 
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or an organic substance, e.g. payer, is brought into contact with a 
melting nitrate, an explosive fusion takes place, that is to say, the 
charcoal burns at the expense of the oxygen of the nitrate, emitting 
bright sparks. 

4. On mixing a nitrate with powdered potassium cyanide and 
heating the mixture on platinum foil, there is vigorous explosive 
fusion, accompanied by a distinct incandescence and a report. 
Ihis test must only be carnal out on a very small scale. 

5. On mixing a nitrate with copper filings and heating the 
mixture in a test-tube with concentrated sulphuric acid, the air in 
the tube will become brownish-red , while the nitric oxide liberated 
in the oxidation of the copper by nitric acid combines with the 
atmospheric oxygen to form nitrogen peroxide. The coloration is 
most distinctly visible on looking lengthways through the tube. 

0. On treating the solution of a nitrate with an equal volume of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, free from nitric and nitrous acids, 
allowing it to cool, and then pouring a concentrated solution of 
ferrous sulphate over it, in such a way that the liquids do not mix, 
the zone, at the point of contact will Jirst become purple and later brown , 
or reddish in the case of very small quantities of nitrate ion. On 
mixing the liquid slightly the brown zone is extended. The nitric 
acid oxidises a portion of the ferrous ion to ferric ion. and is thereby 
reduced to nitric oxide, which dissolves in the solution of the excess 
of ferrous salt, giving a brownish-black colour : 2lIN0 3 -|'(6-f x)FeS0 4 
-f-3H 2 SO| -3Fe 2 (S0 4 ) 3 (-[2NO | -.rFoSOj| |-1H 2 0. Large quantities 
of chlorides influence the sensitiveness of the reaction. 1 A similar 
reaction takes place in the presence of selenious acid, but on mixing 
the liquid and allowing it to stand red selenium separates 
(Wittstock). 

7. On boiling a little hydrochloric acid in a test-tube, adding 
one or two drops of a very dilute solution of indigo in sulphuric acid 
and boiling it again, the liquid will remain blue, provided the hydro¬ 
chloric acid contains no free chlorine. On now adding a nitrate in 
solid form or in solution to the pale blue solution and again heading 
it to boiling point, the liquid will lose its colour , owing to the destruction 
of the indigotin. The addition of sodium chloride increases the 
sensitiveness of what is already a very sensitive reaction, it should, 
however, be noted that other oxidising agents, especially free 
chlorine, also cause decolorisation. 

1 In this connection, see also W. Manohot and Huttner, Liebig's Ann., 
372 , 1G3 ; Chon. ZoUr., 1010,1., 1083 ; Bollucci, Chan. ZoUr., 1017, II., 420. 
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8. On dissolving a little brucine in pure concentralcd sulphuric 
acid 1 in a porcelain dish or on a clock glass, and applying to the 
edge of the fluid a drop of a liquid containing nitrate ion, the solution 
will at once assume a fine red colour at the point of contact. This 
reaction is exceedingly sensitive. The bright red soon changes to 
yellowish-red. Chlorate ion gives a similar coloration, ns does 
nitrite ion under certain conditions. 

!>. On dissolving 1 part of phenol (carbolic acid) in 4 parts of 
concentrated sulphuric mid , adding 2 parts of water, and treating 
one or two drops of this liquid with a solid nitrate (or the residue 
left on evaporating a small quantity of spring water containing a 
nitrate), a reddish-brown coloration will appear, owing to the formation 
of a nitro compound of the phenol. This coloration, which, on the 
addition of one or two drops of concentrated ammonia solutions, 
sometimes turns transitorily green, eventually heroines yellow, 
owing to the formation of ammonium nitrophenol. This is a very 
sensitive reaction (il. Sprcngel). 

The reaction may also he carried out either hy adding to pure 
concentrated sulphuric acid one or two drops of the liquid being 
tested for nitrate ion, and then a crystal of phenol, and heating it; 
or also by rendering the liquid under examination strongly acid with 
hydrochloric acid, adding a little phenol, and heating it to about 
80° to 90°. In the -presence of nitrate am there will always appear a 
dark coloration, which, as a rule, is red or brown, and under certain 
conditions may he green (II. Hager). 

10. On pouring a little pure concentrated sulphuric acid on to a 
few crystals of diphenylamine, adding a little water, and mixing the 
resulting solution with more concentrated sulphuric acid, an excellent 

1 The ordinary pure commercial sulphuric acid generally gives with brucine 
a pinkish-red coloration of its own accord, owins' to its containing a small 
quantity of the oxygen compounds of nitrogen. On diluting such an acid with 
water to a sp. gr. of Ot and boiling it (preferably in a platinum dish) it may bo 
freed from such impurities. 

2 Cf. L. VV. Winkler, Ziitseh, anyt.w. Client., 15, 170, aoordiug to whom, 
on mixing the solution under examination with £ its volume of concent!ated 
sulphuric acid, and, after cooling, adding a littlo brucine, nitrite ion gives 
first a cherry-red, then orange, and finally a yellow coloration. Nitrate ion 
only reacts under these conditions if it is present in considerable quantity, 
but on adding the solution under examination drop by drop to 3 or 4 volumes 
of concentrated sulphuric acid and dissolving a little brucine in the cooled 
solution, only nitrate; ion reacts. On mixing the liquid with 2 volumes of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid and dissolving a little brucine in the still hot liquid, 
nitrite and nitrate ions will react, producing a lemon-yellow colour. Cf. also 
G. Lunge, Zeilsch. anmw. Chem., 15, 241 ; as also Soltsien, Chcm, Zentr., 1906, 
II., 1020. 
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reagent for nitric acid is obtained, which is most suitable for the 
detection of small quantities if it contains only 1 mgrm. of diphenyl- 
amine in 10 c.c. If about 0'5 c.c. of this solution is placed on a 
clock glass or the reversed lid of a porcelain crucible, and a drop of 
the liquid being tested for nitrate ion allowed to fall in the middle 
of the Nugent, a fine blue-coloured ring will be formed, the extent 
of which depends upon the degree in which the liquids mix (E. Kopp). 

This very sensitive reaction may also be carried out by mixing a 
few drops of a solution of diphenylamine sulphate with the solution 
being tested for nitrate ion, and then adding pure concentrated 
sulphuric acid so that two layers arc formed. The blue coloration 
gradually turns to green, and finally disappears altogether. 1 The 
addition of chlorine ion increases the sensitiveness of the reaction. 
The interpretation of the reaction requires care, as many other 
oxidising substances, e.fj. nitrites, chlorates, hypochlorites, bromates, 
iodates, vanadates, chromates, permanganates, and molybdates, and 
also ferric salts, hydrogen peroxide, barium peroxide, etc., yield 
blue colorations (Laar). The solutions of diphenyl-o-toluidinc gives 
a similar and more sensitive reaction. It is, however, also produced 
by nitrites, chlorates, etc. (Iliiussermann and Bauer, Bcr., 31, 
3987). DiphenyIbenzidinc reacts in the same manne- (Letts and 
Kea, Chem. Zcritr., 1914, 11., 2G3). 

11. On adding to a solution of a nitrate a few drops of a solution 
of pamtoluidinc sulphate, and then, carefully, an equal volume of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, so that the liquids do not mix, there 
will immediately appear at the point of contact of the two liquids 
a red zone, the colour of which gradually changes to dark yellow.- 
The reaction is not so sensitive as those with brucine or diphenyl- 
amine, but, on the other hand, it is suitable for detecting nitrate 
ion in the presence of smaller quantities of nitrite ion, as the latter 
gives at first a yellowish or yellowish-brown coloration, which only 
after some time is converted into red (Longi). 

Chlorates and other oxidising agents produce similar colorations. 

12. On heating a solidTiitratc with a small quantity of a solution 

1 With regard to this roaetion, ef. inter alios Cimmino, Zeitsch. anal. Cftem., 
38 , 429; Tillmans and Suttliof, Ibid., 50 , 473 ; Hiokow, Cnem. Zentr., 1905, 
I., 402; Pinorua Alvarez, Ibid., J905, f., 1434 ; Frerichs, Ibid., 1905, 1., 957; 
Soltsien, Ibid., 1900, IT., 1020 ; Withors and Itay, Ibid., 1911, II., 489; de Jong, 
Ibid., 1913, II., 1824. 

a The reaction may also bo produced with a sulphuric acid solution of an 
aniline oil containing aniline and paratoluidino. C. J). Braun recommended 
such a reaction as far back as 1807 ( Zeitsch. anal. Chcin., 6, 72). His method 
of carrying out the reaction differs slightly from that of Longi. 
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of salicylic acid in concentrated sulphuric acid (2 grins, to 30 c.c.), 
or on evaporating a nitrate solution with the reagent, heating it 
until sulphuric acid vapours escape, and rendering the residue alkaline 
with alkali hydroxide, a yellow or orange coloration will appear. 
The reaction may also be used for the detection of nitrates in the 
presence of organic substances. In this case the substance under 
examination is heated with the reagent until sulphur dioxide vapours 
escape, the carbonised mass extracted with water, the solution 
evaporated, and alkali hydroxide added. The reaction depends on 
the formation of nitrosalicylic acid (Tingle, V’hem. Zentr.. 1915, II., 
202 ; 1916, I., 1041). 

13. On treating the solution of a manganous salt in fuming 
hydrochloric acid with a few drops of a solution containing nitrate 
ion, a dark greenish-black coloration with a yellow tinge will appear, 
owing to the formation of MnCI 4 . The reaction is also produced 
by chlorates, hypochlorites, chromates, and lead peroxide (L. L. de 
Koninck, Chem. Zentr., 1902, II., 14). 

14. Very small quantities of nitrate ion may also be detected 
by reducing them first to nitrite ion. This may be done by the wet 
or dry method; the wet method consists in stirring the solution of 
nitric acid for a short time with a zinc rod, or heating that of the 
nitrate with finely divided zinc, preferably with zinc amalgam, and 
then filtering it (Schonbein); the dry method consists in fusing the 
substance under examination with pure sodium carbonate at mode¬ 
rate heat, extracting the cooled mass with water, and filtering the 
solution. If one of these filtrates is brought into contact with 
potassium iodide starch paste and dilute pure sulphuric acid, the 
liquid will be rendered blue by the starch iodide (cf. Sec. 119, 10; 
as also Soltsein, Cliem. Zentr., 1906, II., 1020). 1 2 

15. On adding a small quantity of a 10 per cent, solution of 
nitron - in acetic acid to a solution of a nitrate slightly acidified 
with sulphuric acid, a white precipitate of nitron nitrate is immediately 
produced. If the nitrate solution is very dilute, crystalline separa¬ 
tion takes place only on standing. The reaction is, however, not 
characteristic of nitrate ion, as other anions give nitron compounds 

1 With regard to further reactions for the detection of small quantities of 
nitrate, r/. Brettl, Chem. Zentr., 1888, 804 ; Lindo, Ibid., 1888, 1442 ; ltosenfeld, 
Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 29 , fid ; K. Luther and v. Udranszky, Ibid., 29 , 732 ; 
Vitali and Bringhelli, Ibid., 38, 540; Jlenigcs, Chew. Zentr., 1911, II, 239; 
Iwanow, Ibid,, 1913, 1., 844. 

2 Nitron (synthetically prepared by Busch) is the base diphenylenedianilo- 
dihydrotriazole. It may bo procured from E. Jlcrck in Darmstadt 
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which dissolve with difficulty, such as bromide, iodide, nitrite, 
bromate, chlorate, perchlorate, thiocyanate, ferro- and ferri- 
cyanogcn, and picrate ions. Nitron oxalate dissolves also with 
difficulty in water, but, on the other hand, it docs not separate in 
strong acid solution (M. Busch, her., 38, 861). 

16. (In treating a strong alkali hydroxide solution with a nitrate, 
and adding a little aluminium or a little zinc and iron Jilimjs, ammonia 
will be evolved on gentle heating, and may be easily recognised by 
the methods described in Sec. 30, 4, 10, or 12. Nitrite ion, of course, 
gives the same reaction. 

17. With regard to the microclicmical detection of nitric acid 
salts, see Haushofer, Mikroskopisclic Heaitionen, p. lib; Behrens* 
Kiev, Mikroehnnisehc Analyse, 3rd cd., p. 170; Ellrnin, Cliem. 
Zenlr., 1896, 11., 99 ; Brauns, Ibid., 1897, 1.. 434 ; Schroder van der 
Kolk, Ibid., 1897, 1., 1173; Enrich v. Donau, Ibid., 1907, II., 1444. 

Ski’. 131. 

(b) Chloric acid, HC1() 3 (Chlorate ion, C10' 3 ). 

1. Chloric acid is only known in aqueous solution; its most 
concentrated solution is a thick colourless or pale yellow liquid 
with a faint odour similar to that ol nitric arid, and a strongly 
acid taste, it reddens litmus and then bleaches it. In the dilute 
condition it lias neither colour nor odour. Chloric acid has a strong 
oxidising action ; it is a very strong acid, and even in O b IV-solutions 
is dissociated to the extent of 88 per cent. 

2. Tire chloric, acid salts, chlorates, arc all soluble in water. 
They are decomposed on ignition, either into gaseous oxygen, which 
escapes, and chloride, or there remains a residue of oxide, whilst 
oxygen and chlorine escape (chlorates of the earth metals). This 
decomposition may be easily observed if the salts are heated in a 
Small ignition tube (p. 55, and Sec. 150, rubric, number 3). by 
means of which the escaping gas may he recognised as oxygen on 
tire introduction of a ylowini/ match. 

3. Chlorates, when heated with charcoal or with an organic 
Substance, fuse explosively, more violently than do the nitrates. 

4. If a chlorate is mixed with potassium cyanide and the mixture 
heated on platinum foil, explosive fusion will take place, combined 
with a loud report and incandescence, even in the case of very small 
quantities. The test should only In’ made with minute quantities. 

5. On colouring the solution of a chlorate light blue with a small 
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quantity of a solution ol indigo in sulphuric acid, adding a little 
dilute sulphuric acid, and then, drop by drop, and carefully, a small 
quantity of aqueous sulphur dioxide or sodium sulphite solution, 
the. colour of the indigo will immediately disappear. The cause of 
this reaction, as sensitive as it is characteristic, is that the sulphur 
dioxide reduces the chlorate ion to chlorine or to the lowci oxygen 
compounds of chlorine, which then decolorise the indigo. An excess 
of sulphite ion must, of course, be avoided, as otherwise sulphate 
ion and chlorine ion will be formed. 

ti. Solutions containing chlorate ion are slowly decomposed by 
the action of hydrochloric acid, more rapidly at a higher tempera¬ 
ture (70°), whilst water, chlorine, and chlorine dioxide, C10 2 , are 
formed. 1 The test-tube in which the experiment is made will 
become filled with greenish-yellow gas with a very unpleasant odour 
similar to that of chlorine; the hydrochloric acid will be coloured 
greenish-yellow. If the hydrochloric acid was rendered blue by 
indigo solution, the indigo blue will bo destroyed at once, even in 
the presence of a very small quantity of a chlorate. 

7. If a few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid are placed 
oil a clock glass and a little chlorate added, chloric acid is first 
liberated ; this, however, decomposes immediately into perchloric 
acid, chlorine dioxide, and water : 

3HC11) 3 =2C10 2 - r Ht'10 4 -f IM) 

The chlorine dioxide, colours the sulphuric acid bright yellow, and, 
apart from this, may be recognised by its characteristic ami very 
unpleasant odour. Ileal must be avoided in this experiment and smull 
quantities used, as otherwise the decomposition takes place with 
such violence that an explosion occurs, since greenish-yellow chlorine, 
dioxide explodes even at 60°. 

8. If a drop of a solution of aniline, sulphate, is added to the 
solution of a chlorate in concentrated sulphuric arid (prepared 
according to 7), the liquid will assume a deep blue coloration, which 
may be intensified by the addition of a few drops of water. This is a 
very sensitive reaction, and is not given by nitrate ion (Vitali). 

A solution of aniline, hydrochloride in strong hydrochloric acid 
produces with chlorates in the solid ferm, or in solution, a violet 
coloration, which soon becomes blue. This is a very sensitive 
reaction (Virgili, Chan. Zenlr., 1909, I., 1503). I’icracrts (Chan. 

1 With regard to the eour.se of the reaction, r/. Sand. Zeitsch. physik. Chem., 
60, 406 ; and Luther and MacDougall, Ibid., 56, 477 ; and 62, 199. 
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Zentr ., 1913, I., 1063) recommends the use of an alcoholic solution 
of aniline. The colouring matter may he extracted by shaking 
with ether or amyl alcohol. Pozzi Escot (Cltem. Zentr., 1913, II., 
173) recommends as being more sensitive the otherwise analogous 
colour reaction with benzidine and sulphuric acid. 

9. (llflorate ion behaves like nitrate ion towards solutions of 
brucine, diphenylamine, paratoluidim, and phenol in concentrated 
sulphuric, acid, or at least in such a similar manner that it is not 
possible to distinguish with certainty between them by means of 
these reagents. On the other hand, chlorate ion may be distinguished 
from nitrate ion by the. test given in 8, as also by means of phenol 
in hydrochloric acid solution (cf. 8ec. 130, !l), since chlorate ion 
produces, according to the conditions, an orange-red turbidity or 
a transitoiy yellow coloration in such a solution. 

10. On boiling a dilute atjucous solution of an alkali chlorate 
with Gladstone and Tribe’s copper zinc element, 1 complete reduction 
to alkali chloride will take place, with the separation of zinc oxide 
(Thorpe and Book's). Chlorate ion in a solution acidified with 
sulphuric acid is converted into chlorine ion by the nascent hydrogen 
which is liberated on the addition of zinc. Chlorates are also reduced 
to chlorides in dilute sulphuric acid solution by means of finely 
divided aluminium. (Distinction from perchlorates. Venditori, 
('hem. Zentr., 1908, I., 4.) Chlorates (but not as a rule perchlorates) 
are also reduced by other reducing agents, hydrogen sulphide, ammo¬ 
nium sulphide, hydrazine sulphate, ferrous ammonium sulphate, 
sulphur dioxide, nitrous arid, iron uith dilute sulphuric acid, formic 
acid (Vitali, Cltem. Zentr., 1910, I., 1103). 

Sec. 132. 

Summary and Remarks on Anions, Croup III. 

1. Of the reactions described for the detection of nitrate ion, 
those with ferrous sulphate and sulphuric acid, those with copper 
filings and sulphuric acid, and also those which depend on the form,4- 
t.ion of nitrite ion or ammonia, give the most trustworthy results, 
since explosion with charcoal, detonation with potassium cyanide, 
decoloration of the indigo solution, and the sensitive reactions with 
brucine, diphenylamine, and paratoluidine do not afford a definite 

1 The copper zine element is prepare,! by treating thin zinc foil with a 
1 per cent, cupric sulphate solution, whereby the zine becomes black owing 
to the deposited copper. When washed and dried the element is ready for use. 
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distinction from chlorate ion. They are, therefore, only of value 
when there is no chlorate ion ami no other disturbing substance 
present. The reaction with nitron (lb) is also not absolutely 
decisive. Free nitric acid may be recognised in a. liquid by evaporat¬ 
ing it to dryness in a porcelain dish on the water-bath, after having 
thrown in a few shavings of quill. A yellow coloration of these 
shavings indicates the presence of nitric acid (Rutige). 

2. The presence or absence of chlorate inn is indicated with 
the greatest certainty, when other oxygen compounds of chlorine are 
not present, bv igniting the substance with sodium carbonate, 
dissolving the mass in water, and then testing the solution with 
silver nitrate. If a chlorate was present it will have been converted 
on ignition into chloride, and a precipitate of silver chloride will 
then be obtained. This test, however, is so simple only when no 
chloride is simultaneously present. In the presence of chloride, 
silver nitrate must be added so long as a precipitate forms, and 
only when this has been filtered off should the liquid be. evaporated, 
with the addition of pure sodium carbonate, and the residue ignited. 
As a rule, however, it is not necessary to adopt this complicated 
course, as the reactions with concent rated sulphuric acid, with 
indigo and sulphurous acid, us also with aniline sulphate, indicate 
the presence of chlorate ion with the greatest certainty, even when 
nitrates are present.' 

3. If nitrate ion is to be detected in the presence of a larijc quantity 
of chlorate ion , the substance should he treated with sodium carbonate 
in excess, evaporated, and, if necessary, the residue ignited gently 
but for a sufficient time, to ronvert the chlorate into chloride, and 
this residue then tested for nitrate or nitrite ion. 

4. If nitrate ion is to be detected in the presence of nitrite inn. 
pure urea is introduced into the aqueous solution, and the liquid 
added little by little to a solution of urea in dilute sulphuric acid. 
The nitrite ion will immediately he decomposed, with the evolution 
of nitrogen and carbon dioxide. If, when the decomposition is 
complete (i.e. after about 24 hours), potassium iodide and thin 
starch paste are added, the liquid remains colourless. On now 
adding a little finely divided zinc, the resulting blue coloration 
(Sec. 130, 14) will indicate the presence of nitrate ion (Piceini). 

According to Fischer and Stcinbach ( Zeitsch. anmyan. Chein,.. 
78, 134; Che.m. Zenlr., 1913, I., 61) nitrites may also be removed 

1 With regard to the detection of chlorate ion in the presence of nitrate ion, 
<■/. Bihal, Chtm. Zenlr., 188li, 124. 
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by adding methyl alcohol, drop by drop, to the solution acidified 
with sulphuric acid and simultaneously introducing a strong current 
of air or carbon dioxide. The methyl ester of nitrous acid is almost 
immediately formed, and is carried off with the current of gas. 
Sommer and Pincus (her., 48, 1963) recommend the addition of 
hydronitrio acid or sodium azide and sulphuric acid; the nitrous 
acid is then decomposed in accordance with the formula: 

IW 3 +HN0 2 =N 2 +N 2 0+H 2 0 

Sen and Day (Zeitsch. amri/an. Chem., 71, 236, and 74, 51 ; 
dhem. Zentr.. 1911, II., 789 ; 1912, I., 1250) recommend the addition 
of hydrazine sulphate to the nitrite solution. The nitrous acid 
is thereby decomposed in accordance with the equations : 

fUr 1 +2HN0 2 -3H 3 0+N 2 -|-N 2 0 
and iV 2 H 4 4-HN0 2 =NH", 1 N„0+1U) 

The anions dealt with in the last sections may be amplified by 
a series of others not described in detail in this book, such as those 
of the bromates, perbromates. periodates, the manganates, and 
permanganates; further, the reactions of the hypoiodite and hypo- 
bromite ions corresponding to the hypochlorites are not specially 
described. Tn these and similar cases the general behaviour will, 
on the one hand, indicate the oxidation stage to which the anion 
corresponds, and, on the other hand, the metalloid or metal con¬ 
tained in it may, after reduction, be, easily recognised. In specific 
cases reference must be made to the literature on the subject. The 
anions in question are, however, on the one hand, of rarer occurrence 
and less important, or, on the other hand, like permanganate ion, 
have such characteristic properties (violet, colour) that they cannot 
easily be overlooked, especially as attention is drawn to them in 
the analytical course. With regard to a few suggestions for detecting 
several of the anions in question in the presence of one another, and 
of other anions, reference should be made to Longi, Zeitsch., anal. 
Chem., 23, 70, 149, 352; Alvarez and Jean, Chem. Zentr., 1896, 
II., 5)4; A. Monnier .Ibid., 1917, I., 691. With regard to the 
detection of perchlorate ion in the presence of chlorine ion, chlorate 
ion, etc., c,f. also Gooch and Kreider, Ze.itsch. anal. Chem., 35, 85; 
with regard to the detection of chlorate ion in the presence of 
hypochlorite ion, ef. Wischo, Chem. Zentr., 1917, II., 133. 
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Sec. 133. 

Perchloric acid, IIC10 4 (Perchlorate ion, CIO 4 ). 

1. Perchloric acid is a colourless, corrosive liquid, which fumes strongly 
in the air, and, after being kept for some time, decomposes rapidly and 
with a violent explosion when dropped on to charcoal, wood, or paper. 
It forms needle-shaped crystals containing one molecule of water, 
JJC10 4 ! H,0. When strongly heated it dissolves in water, and behaves 
then like a strong acid. The dilute solution on being distilled yields first 
water, then dilute, and finally concentrated acid. 

2. All the perchloric acid salts, perchlorates, are soluble in w-ater; 
the greater number dissolve easily, all arc decomposed on ignition, 
those of the alkali metals leaving a residue of chlorides, while oxygen is 
evolved. 

3. Potassium salts produco in not too dilute solutions a ivhite, crystalline 
precipitate of potassium perchlorate, KC10 4 , which dissolves with difficulty 
in water and not at all in alcohol. 

4. Barium ami silver salts arc not precipitated. 

5. Concentrated sulphuric acid does not decompose perchloric acid in 
the cold, and only with difficulty when heated. (Distinction from chloric 
acid.) 

6. Hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, and sulphur dioxide do not decompose 
an aqueous solution of perchloric acid or perchlorates, and indigo solution, 
previously added, is therefore not decolorised. (Distinction from all other 
acids of chlorine.) 

7. Alkali perchlorates are not reduced by a copper-zinc clement 
(Sec. 131, 10). (Distinction from chlorates.) Speaking generally, the 
perchlorates show great resistance to reducing agents, and only the com¬ 
pounds of trivalent titanium, hydrosulphurous acid (H 2 .S 2 0 4 ), and the lower 
oxidation stages of vanadium and molybdenum (also tungsten) reduce per¬ 
chlorates to chlorides (Rothmund, Zeitsch. anorgan. ('hem., 62, 108; 
Chem. Zentr., 1909,1., 1831). 

8. On fusing perchlorates with chlorides, e.g. zinc chloride, chlorine is 
liberated. If the reaction lakes place in a current of carbon dioxide and the 
gas is conducted through potassium iodide solution, iodine is liberated. If 
nitrates are present, they may be removed by heating them with very 
strong hydrochloric acid, evaporating them to dryness with manganous 
chloride and concentrated hydrochloric acid, and again heating them with 
hydrochloric acid. After the manganese has been precipitated with 
sodium carbonate, the mixture is evaporated to dryness, and the residue 
fused with melted zinc chloride (Gooch and Kreider, Zeitsch. anorgan. 
Chem., 7, 13; Chem.. Zentr., 1894, II., 343 and 494). 

9. With regard to the microchemical detection of perchlorate, especially 
in Chili nitre, cf Sjollerna, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 37, 44 ; H. Fresenius and 
Bayerlein, Ibid., 21, 501; Breukeleveen, Chem. Zentr., 1898, I., 960; 
Behrens-Kley, Mikrochemische Analyse , 3rd ed., p. 173. 
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B. ORGANIC ACIDS. 

First Group. 

The normal calcium salts of the first group are practically insol¬ 
uble, or dissolve with difficulty, in water or in alcohol of at least 
70 per cent.: Oxalic acid, tartaric acid ( racemic acid), citric acid, 
malic acid, succinic acid, cinnamic acid. 

First Division. 

The acids of the iirst division decompose wholly or partially 
when heated. 1 They are oxidised when boiled with nitric acid. 2 
They dissolve with difficulty in ether (oxalic acid not to the same 
extent as the others). The solutions of their normal alkali salts 
are not precipitated by ferric chloride solution prepared in the cold 
(Sec. 138, f>), but when mixed in definite proportions give at most 
an opalescent turbidity: Oxalic acid, tartaric acid ( racemic acid), 
citric acid, malic acid. 

coon 

(a) Oxalic acid I (Oxalate ion, (U)" 4 ). 

COOII 

Its reactions have been described in Sec. 111). 

Sec. 134. 

CH(OIl).COOK 

(b) Tartaric acid | (Tartrate ion, C 4 U,O" 0 ). 

Oil (Oil).COOK 

1. Tartaric acid is known in several stereoisomeric forms, that 
is to say. forms of the same constitution but having a different 
spatial arrangement of the atoms within the molecule. One is 
termed (/-tartaric acid or dextro-rotatory tartaric acid, and the 
other /-tartaric acid or hevo-rotatory tartaric acid. Both are the 
so-called mirror isomers ; they are distinguished from one another, 
as are their salts, only by the form of their crystals (state of 
opposed semihedra) 3 and by the direction of their optical 

1 Oxalic acid, carefully heated, .sublimes partly undoeomposed. 

2 The decomposition of oxalic acid by boiling nitric acid into carbon dioxide 
and water only takes place slowly. 

3 8emihedral crystals show a less symmetrical arrangement of the atoms, 
so that in cortain forms of crystals only half of the surfaces occur which are 
essontial to the complete symmetry of the crystalline system in question. 
Opposed somihedral forms behave towards each other like an object and its 
mirrored reflection, but cannot be made to coincide by turning them round 
(Knantiomorphism). 


32 
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activity; 1 the former in aqueous solution diverts the plane of the 
polarised beam of light to the right, the latter to the left. The specific 
power of rotation 2 is very considerably increased by the simultaneous 
presence of molybdate, tungstate, uranyl, and beryllium ions in the 
solution. The twoisomcric tartaric acids do not differ in their chemical 
reactions. When equimolecular proportions of the two acids come 
into contact with one another, a third acid is formed, i.e. the (d-f/)- 
tartaric acid, also termed racemic acid (Sec. 13.1). It is optically 
inactive. A fourth variety, also optically inactive, is the t-tartaric 
acid, also termed mesolartaric acid or anlitartaric acid. The inactivity 
of this is due to an intromoleeular equilibrium. 

2. Ordinary tartaric acid is the dextro-rotatory tartaric acid; 

it forms colourless crystals, stable in the air, with a pleasant acid 
taste, and soluble in water and alcohol. It is a moderately strong 
acid with the dissociation constant (for the first stage) 0.97.10 -3 
at 25°. Its aqueous solutions contain, even when very dilute, 
undissociated molecules in preponderance and comparatively smaller 
quantities of hydrogen tartrate ions ; on the other hand, the solu¬ 
tions of its salts undergo extensive dissociation and contain tartrate 
ion, when it is a case of the neutral salts, and hydroycn 

tartrate ion, HC^II^V, when hydrogen tartrates are in question. 
Tartrate ion combines readily with metal ions, e.y. ferrous and 
ferric ions, also the ions of aluminium, chromium, manganese, 
cobalt, nickel, lead, copper, and antimonyl ion, further with borate- 
molybdate ion and others, to form complex ions. 

Tartaric acid is only slightly soluble in ether (100 : 0*1, according 
to E. Bourgoin). It does not lose water when heated at 100°; it 
melts at 167° to 170°, and at a higher temperature is carbonised and 
emits a quite characteristic odour similar to that of burnt sugar. 

3. Of the tartaric acid salts (tartrates) those of the alkali metals, 
as also a few others (e.y. aluminium tartrate and ferric tartrate), 
are soluble in water. When evaporated on the water bath to the 
thickness of syrup, a basic salt separates from the solution of ferric 

* 1 by optical activity is understood the projxTty of a substance to divert 
a beam of polarised light, transmitted directly through it or its solution, through 
a definite angle. “ Direct ” polarised light is that in which the electro*magnetic 
waves vibrate continuously only in one plane, whilst in the ease of ordinary 
light the waves follow one another at quite a short interval in all possible 
planes in the path of the beam of light, so that the impression is conveyed to 
our eyes that all the vibrations take place simultaneously in all the planes, 

* This is the angle through which the. Iieam of polarised light is rotated 
when it is transmitted through a layer of a solution 1 dcm. in length, which 
contains dissolved in one c.c. 1 grm. of the optically active substance. 
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tartrate in the form of a powder. All the salts which are insoluble 
in water are dissolved by hydrochloric or nitric acid. Many of the 
tartrates which alone are insoluble in water or only dissolve with 
difficulty form, with alkali tartrates, double salts, soluble in water. 
When ignited, the tartrates are decomposed, with the separation of 
carbon, and emit the same odour as the free acid. 

4. On adding to a solution of tartaric acid or to that of an alkali 
tartrate a solution of not too great a quantity of a ferric or aluminium 
sail and then ammonia or potassium hydroxide , no precipitation of 
ferric hydroxide or aluminium hydroxide will take place, as tartrate 
ion combines with ferric ion or aluminium ion to form complex ions, 
which can neither be decomposed nor precipitated by hydroxyl 
ion. The precipitation of several other hydroxides by means of 
alkali hydroxide is also prevented by tartaric acid (also by citric 
acid, malic acid, etc.). 

5. Free tartaric acid yields with the solution of a potassium 
salt, preferably potassium acetate, 1 a precipitate of potassium 
hydro;,en tartrate (argol), COOiJ Cll(()j[).(dl(()H).(M)OK. This 
process takes place on adding potassium acetate and acetic acid to a 
neutral tartrate dissolved in water until the reaction is decidedly 
acid. Potassium hydrogen tartrate dissolves readily in alkali 
hydroxide solutions and mineral acids ; tartaric acid and acetic acid 
do not increase, its solubility in water. Alkaline solutions must, 
therefore, be acidified with acetic acid, and mineral acid solutions 
either treated with a sufficient quantity of ammonium acetate solu¬ 
tion (reduction of the concentration of hydrogen ions, sec p. 23) 
or neutralised with alkali and then acidified with acetic, acid. The 
separation of the tartrate precipitate is considerably promoted by 
shaking, or rubbing the sides of the vessel. If the reaction is to be 
sensitive, the tartaric acid solution should be strongly concentrated. 
The addition of an equal volume of alcohol increases the sensitive¬ 
ness. In the presence of boric acid, the reaction only appears if 
potassium fluoride is used instead of potassium acetate. The 
fluorine ion then combines with the boric acid to form a complex 
ion, and so prevents the formation of a complex borotartrate ion, 
which gives no precipitate with potassium ion (Barfoed). 

9. Calcium chloride solution added in excess 2 precipitates 

1 If concentrated solutions of potassium acetate are used, there may bo no 
precipitate (Magnier de la Source, Zcitsch. ami. Chem., 35, fnSU). 

2 Potassium or sodium tartrate solution dissolves calcium tartrate (also 
other salts which are insoluble in water, e.g. calcium phosphate, barium sulphate, 
etc.); the reactions, which depend on the separation of calcium tartrate, 
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calcium tartrate from a solution of neutral tartrates, in the form of a 
while precipitate. 

CJf(OlI)COOv 

>Ca+41U> 

ClI(01i)(X)tK 

In the presence of ammonium salts, this precipitate is only formed 
after some time (often a long time); its separation is promoted by 
shaking or by rubbing the sides of the vessel. The precipitate is 
always crystalline , or at least becomes so after some time ; it dissolves 
to a clear liquid in not. too dilute cold potassium or sodium hydroxide 
solution . which should be fairly free from carbonate ion, and should, 
therefore, be freshly prepared for the purpose. If this liquid is 
boiled, the dissolved calcium tartrate separates in the form of a gelatinous 
precipitate. 1 The solution becomes clear again when cold. 

7. Calcium chloride solution in large excess 2 also produces in a 
solution of tartaric acid or of tartrates, acidified with acetic acid, 
especially after short standing, a copious crystalline precipitate 
(W. Fresenius). 3 Further, calcium acetate solution in sufficient 
excess 4 gives both with a 1 per cent, solution of tartaric acid and 
with dilute acetic acid solutions of tartrates, within a few minutes, 
a crystalline precipitate of calcium tartrate. If the tartaric acid 
solution is only of 0*1 per cent, strength, the precipitation will only 
take place after two or three hours if the sides of the vessel are not 
rubbed ; in still more dilute solutions it does not take place at all. 
If a few drops (not more) of a very dilute solution of l-tarlaric acid 
or of ammonium l-tartrate 5 are added to a solution of d-tartaric 
acid which has remained clear after being treated with calcium 
acetate, the liquid is rendered turbid by a silky precipitate after a 
few seconds if not at once, and, in the case of very dilute solutions, 
after long standing. This precipitate consists of the almost insoluble 
calcium salt of the (d-\-l)-larlaric acid or racemic acid (calcium race- 
mate, C^ir^Ca-f 4H 2 0). A large excess of the precipitant should 
be avoided, as otherwise calcium /-tartrate is precipitated, the 

may, therefore, only occur after the addition of a sufficient quantity of calcium 
ion to precipitate completely all the tartiate ion present. 

1 According to our experience, the re-precipitation of the precipitate (with 
the yellow coloration of the solution) sometimes does not occur for reasons 
not yet discovered. 

2 Cf. footnote 2, on p. 499. 

3 Zeitsch. anal. Chem ., 38 , 33 . 

* See footnote 2, on p. 499. 

5 For the preparation of /-tartaric acid, see Markwald, Her., 29, 42; and 
for that of its ammonium salts, 15roosted, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 42, 18. 
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prismatic crystals of which may in nil)' case lie easily distinguished 
under the microscope from the globular aggregates or sheaves of 
needles of racemate (see the illustrations in Haushofer, Mikroskopische 
Ratklionm, pp. 86 and 84). The presence of aluminium ion or ferric 
ion, as also of antimony ion. in considerable quantities prevents 
the reaction (complex ions). /-Tartaric acid may be detected by 
means of (/-tartaric acid by the application of the same principle. 
Further, this method affords a means of distinguishing between the 
two optically active modifications of tartaric acid (J. N. Bronstcd, 1 
A. filing 2 ). 

8. Lime water added in excess 3 produces in solutions of neutral 
tartrates, or also in a solution of free tartaric acid, if added until 
the reaction is alkaline, white precipitates which are at first, floeculent 
but later become crystalline, and which while still floeculent are 
readily dissolved by a solution of tartaric acid or of ammonium 
chloride. Calcium tartrate is deposited again oil tile sides of the 
vessel from these solutions, after several hours, in the form of small 
crystals. 

9. Calcium sulphate solution added in excess 3 does not. produce 
a precipitate in a solution of tartaric acid, and only a slight one 
after some time in a solution of a neut ral alkali tartrate. 

]0. When even a very small quantity of calcium tartrate is 
treated in a test-tube with ammonia solution, a small fragment of 
crystallised sih'er nitrate added, and the whole slowly heated, the 
sides of the tube will become covered with a brilliant Jilin nf 
metallic, silver; if heated quickly, or if dissolved silver nitrate is 
used, the reduced silver will separate in the form of powder (Arthur 
Casseluiami). 

11 . Sdrcr nitrate solution does not give a precipitate with solu¬ 
tions of free tartaric acid, but gives a while precipitate with neutral 
tartrate solutions. The precipitate produced by the falling drops 
at first disappears, but separates again on vigorous shaking, and 
on the addition of more silver nitrate. The precipitate, ('(Il 4 <)oAg«, 
dissolves readily in nitric acid and in ammonia solution tfhen 
boiled it at once becomes black, owing to the reduced silver. On re¬ 
dissolving the white precipitate (obtained by adding an excess of 
silver nitrate solution to a neutral tartrate solution) by means of 
ammonia solution in not foo great excess, adding a little sodium 
hydroxide solution, placing the test-tube in a beaker containing 

■ Xiilvh. mm 1. Chan., 42. in. ! Ihiil., 50, 122. 

3 Hee footnote 2, on |>. 4!H). 
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water at about 70° and heating the latter to boiling point, a mirror¬ 
like deposit of silver will be formed. The success of the reaction is 
promoted if the test-tube is previous!) well cleaned, and in particular 
freed from fat by rinsing it with ether. 

12 . />'«(/ acetate solution gives a white precipitate with a solution of 
tartaric acid and its salts. The washed precipitate, (OHOH.COO) 2 Pb, 
dissolves readily in nitric acid and in ammonia solution free from 
carbonate. 

13. On adding to a solution of free tartaric acid or to that of 
an alkali tartrate a small quantity of ferrous chloride or ferrous 
sulphate solution, then one or two drops of hydroyen peroxide solution 
or a few grains of sodium peroxide, and finally an excess of potassium 
or sodium hydroxide solution, a fine violet coloration will appear. 
The reaction is not very sensitive, Imt affords a means of distin¬ 
guishing tartaric acid from citric acid, malic acid, ami succinic acid 
(Fenton). 

14. If tartaric acid or a tartrate is heated on the water bath in 
a test-tube (previously cleaned with concentrated .sulphuric acid) 
with about 10 parts by volume of concentrated sulphuric acid, a 
brown coloration of the, sulphuric acid will appear simultaneously 
with the evolution of gas. (Distinction from citric acid.) 

15. If a saturated solution of potassium dieliroiniitc is poured 
over a tartaric acid crystal at the ordinary temperature, the zone 
surrounding the tartaric acid will become purple-violet to black, 
with the liberation of carbon dioxide. (.Method of detecting tartaric 
acid in citric acid, since the latter turns coffee-coloured, although 
slowly. Caillett.) The reaction may also be carried out with an 
atpieous solution of tartaric acid. This is treated with dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, one or two drops of a solution of potassium chromate or 
dichromate added, and the whole heated for a short time, whereby 
the yellow colour is changed into the liluish-violet one of a chromic 
salt solution (Salzer). 

16. On treating a solution of ammonium molybdate (previously 
treated with ammonia until the reaction is slightly acid) with a 
little, tartaric acid, adding one or two drops of hydroycn peroxide 
or a trace (not more) of sodium peroxide,, and gently heating this 
mixture on the water bath for some time at fi0°, the colour, yellow 
at first (p. 388, 10), will change to yreen and then blue (C'rismer). 

17. If a few drops of a solution of resorcinol in concentrated 
Sulphuric acid (about 1: KXl) are added to a little solid tartaric acid 
or a tartrate, and carefully heated until sulphuric acid vapours just 
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begin to escape (at about 130° to 140°), the liquid will have a fine 
wine-red colour (resorcinol tartreine). The smallest quantity of 
tartaric acid may be detected by this reaction (E. Mohler). 1 The 
presence, of nitrates, nitrites, chlorates, and other oxidising agents 
disturbs the reaction ((1. Deniges). 2 It is, therefore, not so suitable 
as a direct test for the presence of tartaric acid or tartrates in 
mixtures, as for determining whether precipitates, obtained e.g. 
according to Nos. 5 to 8, are actually derived from tartaric acid 
(of however, also Sec.. 110, 12). 

18. With regard to the nmrochemical detection of tartaric acid, 
see Ilaushofer, p. 85 ; and Behrens, Vol. 4, p. 49. 

Sec. 135. 

0H(0TI).C00H 

(c) Racemic acid I (Racemate ion, 

t'II(0H).C'00Tl 

Cri/sfallised racemic arid lias the formula : (CH) 2 (0H) 2 .(fD0H) 2 -}-2H 2 0 
(cf. See. 134, 1). Its water of crystallisation escapes slowly on exposure 
to the air, rapidly at 100°. (Distinction from tartaric acid.) Racemic acid 
behaves like tartaric acid towards solvents. The racemic acid salts (race- 
mates) also show- a similar behaviour to those of tartaric acid. Several, 
however, differ from the corresponding tartrates as regards their content of 
water, their form and solubility. Aqueous solutions of racemic acid and its 
salts have no rotatory action on a beam of polarised light. (Distinction 
from tartaric acid.) Calcium chloride precipitates from the solutions of the 
free acid, as from its salts, calcium racemate, |(’H(0H).C00] 2 Ca-|-4H 2 0, 
as a white crystalline powder (Sec. 134, 7). This is precipitated from its 
solution in hydrochloric acid at once, or at least very soon, by means of 
ammonia solution. (Distinctionfromtartarie acid.) It dissolves in potassium 
or sodium hydroxide solution, and is re-precipitated on boiling. (Distinc¬ 
tion from oxalic acid.) Lime water in excess produces at once a white 
precipitate, which does not dissolve in ammonium chloride solution or 
in acetic acid. (Distinction from tartaric acid.) Calcium xulphatc solution. 
does not produce a precipitate at once in a solution of racemic acid (dis¬ 
tinction from oxalic acid), but after 10 to 15 minutes calcium racemate 
separates (distinction from tartaric acid); the precipitate is formed 
immediately in solutions of neutral racemates. Racemic acid behaves 
towards potassium ion like tartaric acid. If sodium ammonium racemate 
or sodium potassium racemate is allowed to crystallise, two kinds of 
rhombic hemihcdric crystals arc obtained; those which inter alia show 
the surfaces of right sphenoids, and thosc^ which show the surfaces of 
left sphenoids, which stand in relation to one another as an object and its 

2 Client. Xenlr.y 1895, II., 250. 


1 Zettsch, anal. Client., 30, 020. 
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reflection (enantiomorphism). The one kind is the salt of ordinary tartaric 
acid, the other that of the /-tartaric acid (See. 134, 1). If the two kinds 
of crystals are re-dissolved together, the solution will again show the 
reactions of racemate ion. When a solution of tartaric acid is innoculatcd 
with the spores of the mould fungus pcncillinm gtauaim, the d-tartaric 
acid is decomposed biologically, and there finally remains only the i-tartaric 
acid. With regard to the microehcmical detection of racemate ion, see 
Haushofer, p. K2. 

Sec. I3G. 

CIL.COOH 

(d) Citric acid C(OII).('OOJI (Citrate ion, C 6 Hr,0'" ; ) 
CHo.COOII 

1. Crystallised citric acid, as obtained on cooling its solution, 
contains water of crystallisation, and has the formula : t' u lf 8 0 7 -fll 2 0. 
It crystallises in colourless and odourless transparent crystals with 
a pleasant, and very sour taste, dissolves easily in water and alcohol, 
but with more difficulty in ether (2'2<>: 100), effloresces slowly in the 
air, and loses (if powdered) its water of crystallisation when slowly 
heated at 55° (Salzer) ; it melts when more strongly heated, and 
then carbonises while giving oil pungent acid vapours, the odour 
of which it is easy to distinguish from carbonised tartaric acid. 
An aqueous solution of citric acid is optically inactive. Citric acid 
is a moderately strong acid (dissociation constants 0.82.10~ 3 at 25"); 
it is therefore somewhat weaker than tartaric acid, and is to a great 
extent contained in aqueous solution in the form of undissociated 
molecules. 

2. The nitrates of the alkalis, both the normal and the hydrogen 
citrates, arc readily soluble in water; no precipitate, therefore, 
is formed in citric acid solution by means of potassium acetate. The 
salts of citric acid with weak basic metal ions, e.g. with ferric ion, 
also dissolve, readily in water. When evaporated on the water hath 
tiqthe thickness of syrup, a solution of ferric citrate does not yield a 
deposit of solid salt. Citrate ion (in the same way and for the same 
reason as tartrate ion) prevents the precipitation of ferric hydroxide, 
aluminium hydroxide, etc., by means of alkali hydroxide. It also 
forms complex ions with other cations, e.g. chromium, manganese, 
and copper ions, and with anions, e.g. molybdate ion and tungstate 
ion. The citrates are dis|bciatod to a normal extent in aqueous 
solution, hut no considerable hydrolysis takes place at this stage. 
As a tribasic acid, citric acid forms three Beries of salts ; in addition, 
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two forms of different isomeric structure are also possible in the 
case of the mono- and the dihydrogen salts. There is accordingly 
a corresponding number of different anions of citric acid. 

3. Calcium chloride solution does not yield a precipitate in a 
solution of citric acid, cither at the ordinary temperature or when 
boiled, [f, however, a somewhat concentrated solution of citric 
acid is neutralised after the addition of an equivalent or only slightly 
predominating quantity of calcium chloride 1 with sodium or potas¬ 
sium hydroxide, there will at once result a precipitate of neutral 
calcium, citrate, ((' 0 ^ 507 ) 2 ^^ 3 -f-4H 2 0, which dissolves readily in 
the presence of excess of citrate ion, but with more difficulty if an 
excess of calcium ion is present. It is not dissolved by potassium 
or sodium hydroxide solution, hut is readily soluble in ammonium 
chloride solution. If the solution obtained by adding not too much 
ammonium chloride is boiled, calcium citrate of the same composition 
separates in the form of a white crystalline precipitate, which is no 
longer soluble in ammonium chloride solution. Tf a citric acid 
solution, mixed with calcium chloride, is neutralised, as mentioned 
above, with ammonia, or if ammonium chloride, calcium, chloride, and 
ammonia ((re added to a solution of an alkali citrate, a precipitate will 
be formed after several hours standing in the cold, or on the addition 
of alcohol. 1 f, however, the clear liquid is boiled, and the evaporating 
ammonia replaced, calcium citrate with the above-mentioned 
properties will suddenly separate. On heating calcium citrate with 
ammonia and silver nitrate, no silver will separate, or only a slight 
quantity. 

I. Lime water added in excess 1 produces no precipitate in a 
solution of citric acid or of a citrate in the cold. The reaction should 
be carried out in a closed flask. Tf the solution, however, is boiled 
with a fair excess of lime waf er (prepared with hot water) a white 
precipitate of calcium citrate is formed, which, when cooled and 
occasionally shaken in a closed flask, will partly, and after some 
time, completely disappear. # 

5. Barium acetate solution gives, when added ill excess to a 
solution of an alkali citrate, whether hot or cold, an amorphous 
precipitate with the formula: (C 6 H r) () 7 ) 2 Ba 3 -l- 7 H 20 . The same 
precipitate is produced when a citric acid solution is treated with 

1 'Plio addition of citrate ions in excess offocts the solution of calcium 
citrate and of many other compounds inpoluble in water (calcium phosphate, 
calcium oxalate, etc.); the reactions given in 3 and 4, which are based on the 
Reparation of calcium citrate, only succeed, therefore, when sufficient calcium 
ion is added as is necessary for the precipitation of all the citrate ioif present. 
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an excess of baryta water. The precipitate is not produced in 
dilute solutions in the cold, because it is not insoluble in water; if 
heated, however, an amorphous precipitate separates, which soon 
changes into a salt with the formula: (( oHgO^Baa-f-nJ-M). con¬ 
sisting of microscopic needle-shaped crystals. If this salt, or the 
amorphous precipitate, is heated for about two hours on the water 
bath with excess of a solution of barium acetate, another very 
characteristic salt is formed. This consists of small, well-formed, mono- 
symmetrical splinters, and has the formula: (t' 6 J I:A1 7 ) 2 Ba -3 I -3T>HoO. 
In the case of very dilute solutions the salt is only formed after 
concentration. The microscopical appearance of these crystals is a 
certain proof of their identity (if. Kiimmerer *). 

6 . On adding lead acetate solution in excess to a. solution of citric 

acid, a white amorphous precipitate of lead citrate is produced, 
which dissolves readily after washing in ammonia solution free from 
carbonate. After being digested for some hours with water or acetic 
acid on the wate r bath, the precipitate becomes crystalline, and then 
has the formula: 1 3 0 7 ) 2 l > h; { }-311J). It does not produce 

well-formed, microscopic crystals. If a solution of citric acid or a 
citrate is treated with about — of its volume of glacial acetic 
acid, and a similar quantity of saturated lead acetate solution, a 
white milky turbidity will be produced by the lead acetate, which 
dissolves on boiling and reappears on cooling (Mdslingcr -). 

7. Silver nitrate precipitates silver citrate, (VH^OjAg;}, as a 
white Hocculent precipitate from solutions of neutral alkali citrates. 
On boiling a sufficient quantity of this with only a little water, a 
gradual decomposition will take place, with the separation of silver. 

8 . On heating citric acid or a citrate with concentrated sulphuric 
acid on the water bath in a test-tube cleaned with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, carbon monoxide will escape first, then carbon dioxide 
and acetone. The sulphuric acid only turns lemon-ijellow, even after 
being heated for half an hour (E. Schmidt, Pusch); the solution 
only becomes dark after long boiling, when sulphdr dioxide escapes. 

9. If 5 c.c. of a 1 or 2 per cent, solution of citric acid or of a 
citrate are heated to boiling point with 1 c.c.. of mercuric sulphate 
solution (prepared from 5 grms. of mercuric oxide, 20 c.c. of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, and 100 c.c. of water) and, after the removal 
of the flame, treated drop by drop with 2 per cent, potassium per¬ 
manganate solution, decolorisation takes place and a white precipitate 

1 Zeitnck. arud. (Haw., 8, 208 (with illustration of the crystals). 

2 Zeilttch. mud. Chan., 38, 71 It. 
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is formed. The reaction depends on the fact that the citric acid 
is oxidised to acetone, dicarbon/lic acid, CHgfCKJOllJ.CO.CJljjfOOOlI), 
which at the moment of its production is precipitated as a very 
sparingly soluble mercuric double salt (complex compound of a 
basic mercuric salt with mercuric acetone dicarboxylate) 
(Or, Deniges •). 

10. If the oxidation is carried out with potassium permanganate 

in the absence of mercuric sulphate, acetone dicarbo.i i/lie acid is also 
obtained, which then remains in solution, but which may be detected 
by conversion into peniabromacetone. (’Bi^.CO.C'ilBi^, and then 
into bronioform, CHBr 3 . On dissolving, ey. about 001 grm. of 
citric acid in 1 c.c. of water, adding a few drops of 0*3 per cent, 
potassium permanganate solution, heating (but not boiling) the 
mixture until the red coloration has disappeared, and then treating 
it with 3 to 5 drops of saturated bromine water, a turbidity or white 
precipitate will be formed either at once or on cooling. On the 
addition of sodium hydroxide solution, the well-known odour of 
bronioform will be. noticed (L Stahre. 2 A. Wohlk 3 ). R. Kunz 4 
recommends the following method of applying the test: 10 c.c. 
of the solution under examination are treated with 1 c e. of dilute 
sulphuric acid (1:1) and with 0'3 c.c. of potassium bromide solution 
(22*r> grins, in OX) c.c.). After the liquid has been shaken, 1 c.o. of 
f> per cent, potassium permanganate solution is introduced, the 
whole well shaken, and the test-tube placed in a water bath heated 
to 40° to 45“. The manganese dioxide hydrate which first separates 
gradually dissolves again. After about f> minutes the last particles 
of it are removed, as also the elementary bromine liberated from the 
potassium bromide, by means of the addition drop by drop of a 
saturated ferrous sulphate solution acidified with a little sulphuric 
acid, and, after placing the tube in cold water, the white turbidity of 
pentabromaeetone will be observed. If allowed to stand over-night 
it subsides as a crystalline deposit. (Distinction from tartaric 
acid, malic acid, succinic acid, lactic acid.) 

11. When citric acid or a citrate is heated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid by placing the test-tube containing the mixture in a 
boiling water bath, acetone dimrboxylic acid is also formed, which 
may be detected by means of the following so-called Legal’s test. 
On carefully diluting the mixture when cold with water, rendering 
it alkaline, with sodium hydroxide solution and treating it when 

1 Zeitsvh. anal. Clinn., 38 , 715 ). 2 IhuL, 36 , 195 . 

3 Jhid., 41 , 77 . 4 Hal., 54 , 120 . 
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cool with a few drops of freshly-prepared sodium nitroprussidc solu¬ 
tion, a riiby-retl coloration will appear, which changes to pinkish- 
violet when treated with glacial acetic acid in excess (li. Merk 1 ). 

12. On introducing citric acid (at least O'Ol grm.) with an excess 
of ammonia solution (3 c.c.) into a strong glass tube fused together 
at the bottom, and then fusing the lube in such a way that only a 
small space remains free above the liquid, heating it for six hours 
at 110° to 120°, and then pouring the liquid, when cold, into a shallow 
porcelain dish, an intense blue or green product will be obtained when 
it has stood for some hours in the light and air. (Distinction of 
citric acid from oxalic, tartaric, and malic acids, and method for 
detecting small quantities of it in the presence of these acids. 
Sarandinaki, Sabanin, and Laskowsky. 8 ) These colorations, which 
arc characteristic of citric acid, are also obtained when the acid is 
heated with a little undiluted glycerin (07 part) at a very low 
temperature until the mass begins to bubble, the residue dissolved 
in ammonia solution, the greater portion of the liquid evaporated, 
and then a little water and two drops of red fuming nitric acid 
diluted with ft times its quantity of water added. The colour, 
green at first, changes into blue by the action of heat on the water 
bath (Mann). The reaction also occurs when, instead of nitric acid, 
a small quantity of hydrogen peroxide solution is added. 

13, With regard to the iiiicrochcmicid detection of citric acid, 
see also llaushofer, p. 7ft; and Behrens. Vo). 4, p. ftl. 

Sue. 137. 

CH(OII).C()OIT 

(e) Malic acid, ] (Malatc ion, C 4 1I 4 0" 6 ). 

CHn.COOH 

1, Malic acid is known in three stcreoisomcric forms: d- malic 
acid or dextro-rotatory malic acid, I- or hevo-rotatory malic acid, 
and “ racemic,” inactive (d-|-|)-malic acid. They are only dis¬ 
tinguished from one another by their optical activity. The ordinary 
malic acid , prepared from fruit juice, is (-malic acid ; as in the case 
of its salts, its behaviour in aqueous solution towards a polarised 
beam of light is sometimes Ia-vo-rotatory, sometimes dextro¬ 
rotatory, and somtimes inactive, according to its temperature and 
concentration ; in the presence of uranvl salts the loovo-rotation in 
alkaline solution increases to a degree of IftO times the original 


Zritsc/i. nrutl. Ohm., 44 , 124 . 


2 Ibid., 17 , T.\. 
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value (1\ Walden 1 ), .Beryllium salts behave in a similar manner. 
The (d-fJ)-malic acid is obtained by synthetic preparation. Malic 
acid is a moderately strong acid; it is weaker than citric acid, and 
is therefore present in its aqueous solutions to a great extent as 
undissociated molecules. (Dissociation constant 3.9.10~~ 3 at 25°.) 
Malic acid is about twenty times as strong as acetic acid. 

2. Ordinary malic acid crystallises with difficulty in crystalline 
layers or sheaves of associated needles, which deliquesce in the air, 
are dissolved readily by water and alcohol and slightly by ether, 
and melt at about 100°. When heated at 100° in the air, or in a 
vacuum at a higher temperature, anhydrous acids are produced 
in preponderance. If heated for some time at 140° to 150° malic 
acid is converted mainly into fumaric acid, C 2 If 2 (C()OJI) 2 , while 
water escapes. Heated at temperatures between 150° and 200° in a 
glass tube or small retort, malic acid gives a residue of fumaric acid, 
while water and maleic anhydride, (’ 2 Ho(CO) 2 0, distil. The latter 
combines in part with water to form maleic acid, (blL(COOH) 2 , 
which is stereoisomerio with fumaric acid. When heated at over 
2(K)° the fumaric acid volatilises partly undecomposed. The 
resulting crystalline sublimates, which form in the glass tube above 
the heated part or in the neck of the retort, are very characteristic 
of malic acid. When heated with nitric acid, malic acid readily 
yields oxalic acid, with the evolution of carbon dioxide. 

3. Malic acid forms, with most cations, salts which are soluble 
in water, and which arc dissociated in aqueous solution to a normal 
degree ; a considerable hydrolysis does not take place at this stage. 
As a dibasic acid, malic acid forms two classes of salts, normal 
malat.es and hydrogen malatcs, the solutions of which contain 
accordingly matafe ion, <. 1 4 Il 4 0 // 5 > or hydroyen mat ate ion, t'^l^O^. 
Potassium hydrogen malate ion dissolves fairly readily in water; 
malic acid is, therefore, not precipitated from its solution by potas¬ 
sium acetate solution. Malic acid, like tartaric acid, prevents 
the precipitation of ferric hydroxide, etc., by means of alkalis. 
Further, malic acid frequently shows a tendency to form complex iqps. 

4. On adding calcium chloride, ammonium chloride, and ammonia 
solution in excess to a solution of malic acid or of an alkali malate, 
the liquid remains clear, and no precipitation takes place (if the quantity 
of ammonium chloride was not too small) even on prolonyed boiling 
(distinction from citrate ion); if, however, two or three volumes 
of alcohol are added, calcium malate, C4H 4 0 5 Ca-|- 3IF0, will separate 

1 Bcr., 30 , 2380 . 
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as a white Succulent jireeij)itate. If the liquid is previously heated 
nearly to boiling point, and just sufficient hot alcohol to cause a 
precipitation added, the precipitate will adhere to the sides of the 
glass tube in the form of soft lumps, which harden on cooling, and 
by means of pressure may be broken up into a crystalline powder 
(Barfoed). When heated with ammonia solution and silver nitrate 
solution, calcium nmlate does not cause a separation of silver, 
or only a slight one. Calcium malate dissolves in boiling lime 
water. (Distinction and method of separation from calcium citrate. 
Fleischer.) 

5. Lime water does not precipitate malate ion. either from a 
solution of free malic acid, or from that of a malic acid salt. JCven 
on boiling, the liquid will remain perfectly clear, provided the lime 
water was prepared with boiling water. 

(i. had acetate solution produces a white precipitate of lead 
imitate. C 4 ilin a solution of malic acid, or of the 
mulates. The precipitation is must complete when the liquid is 
neutralised with ammonia solution, since the precipitate is somewhat 
soluble, even in the ease of a low concentration of hydrogen or hydroxy 1 
ions. On heating the liquid, in which the precipitate is suspended, 
to boiling point, a portion dissolves, whilst the remainder melts 
and under water resembles fused rosin. The salt separates from the 
hot solution, when cooled, in the form of small needles or flakes. 
If it is a question of fusing lead malate in small quantities, it, should 
first be heated until the precipitate has agglomerated, the greater 
portion of the liquid poured off, and the remainder heated to boiling 
point with the precipitate. This reaction is only decisive if the 
lead malate is fairly pure; if it is mixed with other lead salts, or if 
ammonia, for example, is added until the liquid is alkaline, the 
reaction will not occur, or only incompletely. 

7. Silver nitrate solution produces in solutions of neutral alkali 
malates a white precipitate of silver malate, (' 4 H 4 <> 5 Afe. >'liiuh 
becomes grev after long standing, or when boiled. 

,8., By oxulutio « i nth potassium penmnrjamte, aceto-oralic acid, 
COOH.CO.CfL.COOH, is formed, the mercuric salt of which 
dissolves readily in dilute sulphuric acid, but with difficulty in 
acetic acid. On heating a solution of malic acid or of a malate 
to boiling point, after the addition of mercuric acetate solution 
(prepared by dissolving 5 grins, of the salt in lW e.c. of water and 
adding 1 c.o. of glacial acetic acid), then filtering the liquid to 
remove any turbidity which may have formed, and adding drop by 
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drop 2 per cent. potassium permanganate solution, a white precipi¬ 
tate will immediately be produced. If mercuric sulphide, is used 
instead of the acetate, the reaction will not appear. (Distinction 
from citric acid. 0. Dcniges. 1 2 ) 

if malic acid is heated on the water bath with come titrated 
sulphuric acid . carbon dioxide, and carbon monoxide will be evolved 
first, then the liquid will become brown and black, with the evolution 
of sulphur dioxide. 

10. With regard to the microchcmical detection of malic acid, sec 
Jlaushofer, p. 07 ; and Behrens, Vol. 4, p. 17. 


Second Division 

(if the First Croup of Orpinic Acids. 

The acids of the second division can be sublimed, whereby 
they are paitiully converted into acid anhydrides (succinic acid). 
They are not oxidised by nitric acid, and are appreciably soluble 
in ether, although succinic acid dissolves with comparative difficulty. 
They are precipitated from solutions of their normal alkali salts by 
neutral ferric chloride solution : Succinic acid , cinnamic acid A 


Sec. 138. 


ClD.COOii 

(a) Succinic acid, I (Succinate ion, t 4 ll 4 0" 4 ). 

ClL.COOll 

1. Succinic acid is a weak acid (dissociation constant 6.6.10“ 3 
at 25"), and its solut ions only undergo electmhtic dissociation to a 
slight degree. It. crystallises in colourless and odourless rod-like 
or Hat crystals. It dissolves in 146 parts of water at 20°, dissolves 
readily in hot water and hot alcohol, sparingly in cold alcohol, and 
slightly in ether (1*265: 100). When heated for some time at 
110° it partly sublimes undecomposed and partly yields wateY ahd 
succinic anhydride, which can be sublimed. If heated rapidly, 
the acid melts at 181° and boils at 235°, whereby it is to a great 

1 Zritsch. anal, ('/inn., 40, 122. 

2 Cinnamic acid is closely related in many respects in its analytical behaviour 

to the second group of organic acids (especially to those of the first division of 
it); it forms to a certain extent a transition stage in passing from the first to 
the second group. 
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extent decomposed into anhydride and water, The sublimed anhy¬ 
dride consists of glistening needles. Heated in the air, succinic acid 
burns with a blue smokeless dame. When pure it is odourless, and 
has a slightly acid taste. It is not decomposed when heated with 
nitric acid. It also remains unchanged when heated with neutral 
potassium permanganate solution or, if pure acid is present, also 
in the presence of sulphuric acid (C. von der Ileide and II. 
Steiner J ). 

2. The succinic acid salts (succinates) are decomposed on ignition, 
those with alkali ions or the ions of the alkaline earths being con¬ 
verted into carbonates, with the separation of carbon. Many of the 
succinates are soluble in water; they are dissociated to a nurmal 
extent in aqueous solution, but no considerable hydrolysis takes 
place at this stage. As a dibasic acid succinic acid forms two 
series of salts : normal succinates and hydrogen succinates, the solu¬ 
tions of w hich correspondingly contain succinate ion, 0 4 1] 4 0" 4 , and 
hydrogen succinate ion, C4H5O4. Both sodium succinate and sodium 
hydrogen succinate may easily be obtained pure, even from very 
impure liquids, since they arc only slightly soluble in alcohol and 
crystallise readily; they may, therefore, be used for the detection 
and separation of succinic acid. 2 On heating succinates with potas¬ 
sium hydrogen sulphate in a small tube, succinic anhydride sublimes. 
Further, the acid may also be obtained from the salts by decomposi¬ 
tion with sulphuric acid and extraction with hot absolute alcohol; 
also practically all the succinic acid may be obtained in ethereal 
solution by means of repeated extraction by shaking solutions 
(strongly acidified witli sulphuric acid) with ether- or, better, by 
continuous extraction in a suitable apparatus (cf. p. 17). 

!i. On adding calcium chloride, ammonium chloride, and ammonia 
solution in excess to a solution of succinic, arid or an alkali succinate, 
the liquid will remain clear in the cold, or, if the quantity of ammo¬ 
nium chloride was not too small, also when boiled. On adding 
2 or 3 volumes of alcohol (86 per cent, by weight), however, calcium 
succimtc, (J 4 lI 4 0 4 Ca-|-31I 2 0, will separate in a crystalline form, 
although often only after some time. 

4. Barium chloride solution produces in solutions of alkali succin¬ 
ates, but not in that of free succinic acid, a crystalline white pre¬ 
cipitate of barium succinate, (CHg^-fCOOJgRa, though, as a rule, 
only after some time. Heat promotes the separation. On 

1 Zcibich. until. Chew., 51, 70. 

2 Cf. Meissner and Jolly, Zeilach. anal. Chan., 4, 502. 
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adding alcohol the precipitate rapidly separates from dilute, 
solutions. 

5. Ferric chloride solution, prepared by dissolving 1 part oi 
crystallised ferric chloride in 1 part of cold water and then diluting 
with 8 parts of cold water (or by treating ordinary ferric chloride 
solution with dilute ammonia solution until a turbidity appears and 
then filtering the liquid), produces in neutral solutions of succinates 
a gelatinous precipitate (at first pale, then brownish-red), the com¬ 
position of which corresponds to the formula (OH 2 ) 2 (COO) 2 Fe(OH). 
The precipitate dissolves in a large excess of the precipitant, forming 
a reddish-brown solution ; the precipitation does not take place, 
therefore, in very dilute succinate solutions. The presence of 
anions which tend to form complexes with ferric ion disturbs the 
reaction, e.g. oxalate, tartrate, citrate, malate, and acetate ions. 
In that event, no precipitate is obtained or a paler one than usual. 
The precipitate dissolves easily in mineral acids, but sparingly in 
cold acetic acid ; it is decomposed by ammonia solution, whereby 
succinate ion dissolves and a less gelatinous, darker residue remains, 
which is less soluble and contains more iron (0. Doepping, 1 
Barfoed). 

G. Lead acetate solution, when added drop by drop to a solution 
of free succinic, acid or of alkali succinates, produces an amorphous, 
white precipitate, which re-dissolves immediately in the presence 
of an excess of succinate ion or lead ion, but which soon separates 
from these solutions in a crystalline form This precipitate, lead 
succinite, (CH 2 ) 2 (COO) 2 Pb, scarcely dissolves in water, even if 
boiling, or in succinic acid or lead acetate solutions, is readily 
soluble in nitric acid, but less easily in acejit acid: when treated 
with ammonia solution it, is converted into a basic salt. 

7, Silver nitrate solution precipitates succinate ion almost com¬ 
pletely from neutral solutions, though often only on standing, as 
white silver succinate, (CH 2 ) 2 (COOAg) 2 . 

8. Succinic acid, when carefully heated at about 200° with 
resorcinol and sufficient concentrated sulphuric acid to moisten tlje 
mixture thoroughly, yields a brownish-yellow, fused mass, showing a 
green fluorescence. On adding water, it becomes a yellow, and on • 
being treated with ammonia solution in excess a pale-red solution, 
with a pronounced green fluorescence ( resorcinol suednein). 

i). With regard to the microchemical detection of succinic acid, 
see Haushofer, p. 73 ; and Behrens, Vol. 4, p. 43. 

1 Liebufs Ann. d. Chem., 47, 279. 


.33 
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Sec. 139. 

(b) Cinnamic acid (jS-PJienvlacrylic acid), C 6 H ri .('ll CII.COOH 
(Cinnamylate ion. C'bIIjO'o). 

1. Cinnamic acid crystallises in monosymmctrica) white rods 
with a melting point of 133°. It boils at 300°. It dissolves with 
difficulty in cold water (1 part in 350() parts at 17°), more readily in 
hot water, and easily in alcohol and ether. It may readily be almost 
completely extracted from its aqueous solutions by shaking with 
ether, as also from the solutions of its salts, strongly acidified with 
sulphuric acid. It is a weak acid (dissociation constant 3.5.10~ 6 
at 25“) ; its aqueous solutions, therefore, only undergo slight dis¬ 
sociation. When rapidly heated the greater portion volatilises 
without decomposition and may be sublimed. It is volatile with 
steam; it may be almost completely expelled in a current of steam 
from its solutions or from concentrated solutions of its salts, strongly 
acidified with sulphuric acid. 

It is oxidised by means of potassium permanganate in alkaline 
solution in the cold to benzaldehjde, and, when heated, to benzoic 
acid. When treated with strong nitric acid it is converted into 
nitrocinnamic acid. Apart from the ordinary cinnamic acid, a 
stereoixomeric variety is known, which differs from it in its chemical 
behaviour, and stands in the same relation to it as, e.y. maleic acid 
to fuinaric acid (cts- and trans-form). This cis-form appears in three 
heteromorpkous forms, i.c. differing only in their melting point 
and the shape, of their crystals : natural isocinnamic acid, allocin- 
namic acid, and artificial isocinnamic acid. 1 

2. The cinnamic acid mils ( cinnmnylates ) vary in their degree 
of solubility. Only those of the alkali metals dissolve easily. The 
Boluble cinnamylates are dissociated to a normal degree in aqueous 
solution; the sodium salt is appreciably hydrolysed, and its con¬ 
centrated solutions show an alkaline reaction. On adding a strong 
acid to a cold aqueous solution of a cinnamylate, cinnamic acid 
will J)e precipitated at once or after standing for a short while, 
even in the case of slight concentration (as low as under 0'1 per cent. 
jol cinnamylate ion). 

3. Manganous salt solutions yield with not too dilute solutions 
of cinnamylates, although slowly (within an hour), a while precipitate 
of manganous cinnamylate, (C 6 H 6 .CH: CH.C00) 2 Mn-|-4H20, which 

1 E. Bpilmann, Bn., 42, 182, 1443; 44, 31/5*5; f\ Liebcrrrmnn, Ibid., 42 , 
1027. 
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gradually turns yellow and becomes crystalline. (Distinction from 
benzoic acid.) 

4. Ferric chloride solution, treated carefully with very dilute 
ammonia solution until a precipitate begins to form, and then 
filtered, gives a yellow precipitate with solutions of einnamvlates. 

5. Calcium chloride solution in sufficient excess gives with 
einnamvlate solutions a white, precipitate of calcium cinnamylatc, 
(CaH 5 .CU : 0H.COO) 2 Ca-t-3H 2 O, which dissolves with difficulty in 
water (1 part in about (>00 parts) but more readily in alcohol. 

In dilute solutions (e.g. in a 1 per cent, solution of sodium 
cinnamylatc) the precipitation only takes place after shaking. An 
additional quantity of cinnamic acid may be precipitated from the 
filtrate of the original precipitate by the addition of hydrochloric 
acid. 

6 . Ijfad acetate solution gives with cinnamylatc solution a finely 
pulverulent precipitate of lead cinnamylatc, (C 6 H 5 .CH: CH.COO) 2 Ph, 
and silver nitrate solution a pulverulent precipitate of silver emnamy- 
late, CflH 5 .CH: CH.COOAg, which dissolves readily in ammonia 
solution. 

7. On treating cinnamylatc ion in a slightly alkaline solution 
in the cold with a few drops of potassium permanganate solution 
it is oxidised to brnzaldehgde, which may be detected by its odour of 
bitter almonds. (Distinction from benzoate ion. 0. von der Heide 
and K. Jakoo. 1 ) 

8 . In Mohler's reaction, deserioed in connection with benzoic 
acid (Sec. 141, 9). a brownish-red coloration is produced by cinnamy- 
late ion, like benzoate ion ; it differs, however, in that this brownish- 
red coloration does not disappear on boiling (C. von der Heide and 
F. Jakob). 

9. With regard to the microcliemical detection of cinnamic acid, 
see Behrens, Vol. 4, p. 91. 


Sec. 140. 

Summary and Remarks on Organic Acids. 

1. Of the organic acids and their ions dealt with, oxalic acid is 
characterised by the fact that calcium sulphate solution precipitates 
the free acid or its soluble salts from a solution slightly acidified 
with acetic acid. If calcium chloride solution is used instead of 

1 Zeilich. anal. Chew., 53, 4(3). With regard to a similar method of detec¬ 
tion by means of photochemical oxidation to bcnzaldchvdc in the presence of 
uranyl acetate solution, rj. A. Joriasen, Zeitsch. anal. Chen., 41 , 030. 
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calcium sulphate solution, this reaction loses its value as a dis¬ 
tinctive test {Sec. 143, 7). 

2. Tartaric acid is distinguished by the sparing solubility of 
potassium hydrogen tartrate, the solubility of its calcium salt in 
cold sodium and potassium hydroxide solution, its behaviour towards 
ammonia solution and silver nitrate, the almost, complete insolubility 
of calcium racemate (Sec. 134, 7); further, by the odour which 
tartaric acid and its salts emit when heated, and finally by the 
colour reaction with resorcinol and sulphuric acid. It may best 
lie detected in the presence of other acids by means of potassium 
acetate or potassium fluoride (See. 134, 5), as also by testing the 
previously precipitated calcium salt with resorcinol and sulphuric 
acid (See. 134, 17). The test with potassium acetate is best carried 
out with a solution concentrated by evaporation; the addition of 
alcohol should be avoided, since in the presence of alcohol oxalic 
acid solutions can also give a precipitate (of potassium hydrogen 
oxalate). Further, the reactions given in Sec. 134, 13, 15, and 16, 
afford a means of distinguishing tartaric acid from citric acid, malic 
acid, and succinic acid, and of detecting it in their presence. For 
the detection of tartaric acid in the presence of citric acid, reaction 14 
—heating with concentrated sulphuric acid—is suitable (cf. also 
See. 136, 8), since by means of this even 0'2 per cent, tartaric acid 
may be detected in citric acid by the resulting brown coloration. 
Other organic substances, however, apart from tartaric, acid and 
tartrates, give the same brown coloration, e.g. sugar and tannin. 1 

3. Citric acid may, as a rule, be recognised by its behaviour to 
lime water or to calcium chloride and ammonia in the presence of 
ammonium chloride, but in this case the absence or the previous 
separation of oxalic acid and tartaric acid, as also the use of a 
sufficient excess of lime water or a correctly measured quantity of 
calcium chloride, is assumed. Further, the microscopical appearance 
of the barium salt (Sec. 136, 5), as also the preparation of the products 
of decomposition described in Sec. 136, 12, form a reliable and 
trustworthy means of detection; above all, however, the reactions 
of Moslinger, Ueniges, Stahre, and Merk arc important and 
characteristic. 

1 With regard to the distinction of tartario acid from the other organic 
acids by means of hexinninocobaltkhloride (luteo-cobalt chloride), cf. C. I). Braun, 
Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 7, 349. Tartaric acid when heated with the above-men¬ 
tioned reagent in alkaline solution gives a green to bluish-violet colour reaction, 
whereas malic add, formic acid, succinic acid, acetic acid, oxalic acid, and 
citric acid give precipitates of cobaltic hydroxide under similar conditions. 
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In Moslinger's test (Sec. 136, 6) the presence of tartaric acid and 
malic acid has a disturbing influence. Tartaric ion should, there¬ 
fore, be precipitated as potassium hydrogen tartrate, and the filtrate 
treated with ammonia to slightly alkaline reaction to separate 
the malic acid, and barium chloride solution and ~ volume of alcohol 
added to the new filtrate. After standing for 12 to 18 hours the 
precipitate, presumably containing barium citrate, is filtered off 
and without being washed is distributed in about 15 c.c. of hot 
water and carefully decomposed drop by drop with dilute sulphuric 
acid. It should be filtered from the barium sulphate, and the 
filtrate tested according to Sec. 136, 6, by boiling with glacial acetic 
acid and lead acetate. If the whole of the lead precipitate docs 
not re-dissolve on boiling, the boiling liquid may be filtered and note 
taken whether the filtrate, on cooling, shows a milky turbidity 
(J. Schindler'). The detection is rendered more trustworthy 
in the presence of foreign acids by converting the lead precipitate 
into calcium citrate. The lead precipitate is filtered off when- 
completely cold, washed several times with 50 per cent, alcohol, 
distributed in water and decomposed by the introduction of hydrogen 
sulphide.' After boiling away the excess of hydrogen sulphide 
the filtrate from the lead sulphide is rendered slightly alkaline 
with ammonia solution and treated with a little calcium chloride 
solution. When this solution is reduced to about 1 c.c. and heated 
for some time, by inserting the test-tube containing it into boiling 
water, calcium citrate crystals separate, the characteristic shape 
of which may be recognised under the microscope (J. Mayrhofer). 

Dcniges' reaction (See. 136, 9) may, according to recent investiga¬ 
tions, be considered as specific for citric acid. If large quantities 
of tartaric acid are present with citric acid, the solution is first 
heated with a considerable quantity of potassium permanganate 
solution until decolorisation takes place; mercuric sulphate solution 
is then added and the whole boiled. 

In the case of Stahre’s reaction (Sec. 136, 10) the odour of bromo- 
form may, be produced by malic acid but not by tartaric acid. Iho 
real characteristic therefore lies in the appearance of the penta- 
bromo acetone turbidity, which does not occur in the case of malic 
acid. In the presence of these acids, therefore, bromine water 
should be added first and then the potassium permanganate solution, 
the latter in a somewhat larger quantity. 

Mcrk’s test (Sec. 136, 11) is affected in the presence of tartaric 
1 Zeilsch. anal. Chem., 52, 32. 
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acid by tbe dark coloration which the latter produces in concentrated 
sulphuric acid. In that case, instead of pure sulphuric acid, a 
mixture of 1 part of acetic anhydride and 2 parts of concentrated 
sulphuric acid should be used, as there is then no disturbing 
influence. 

4. Malic acid would be easily characterised by the behaviour 
of its lead salt when heated under water if this reaction were more 
sensitive and if it wore not so easily prevented by the presence of 
other acids. Conversion into oxalic acid (Sec. 137, 8) is characteristic 
of malic acid. The most certain method of recognising it is by 
converting it into maleic acid and fumaric acid (Sec. 137, 2). Malic 
acid may also be distinguished from citric acid and tartaric acid by 
the sparing solubility of its lead salt in ammonia solution, whereas 
lead citrate and lead tartrate dissolve easily in ammonia solution 
free from carbonate. Calcium citrate and calcium malate may be 
separated by means of boiling lime water, which dissolves the latter 
and leaves the former undissolved. Malic acid may also be detected 
in the presence of citric acid and succinic acid by treating the solution 
(acidified with a few drops of sulphuric acid) with a little potassium 
dichromate and heating it to boiling point when, in the' presence 
of malic acid, the odour of fresh apples will become noticeable 
(Papasogli and J’oli). 

5. Succinic acid is above all characterised by its behaviour 
towards ferric chloride solution. The same may be said of cinnamic 
acid, the behaviour of which towards manganous salt solutions— 
only oxalate ion gives precipitates apart from cinnamylate ion— 
and further, its sparing solubility in water and its oxidation to 
benzaldehyde may be noted. In the presence of small quantities 
of cinnamylate ion those reactions fail which depend on the sparing 
solubility of the calcium salt and, under certain conditions, on that 
of free cinnamic acid. In such cases tests for cinnamic acid must 
be applied to the extract obtained by shaking the solution (acidified 
with hydrochloric acid) with ether (cf. Sec. 145). 

6. If only one acid or the ion of one of the six acids mentioned is 
in solution, its behaviour towards lime water affords certain informa¬ 
tion, for succinate ion and malate ion «re not precipitated, whereas 
citrate ion is only precipitated by continued boiling, and cinna¬ 
mylate ion, tartrate ion, and oxalate ion are precipitated even in 
the cold; the precipitate produced by cinnamylate or tartrate 
ion dissolves on the addition of ammonium chloride, whilst calcium 
oxalate does not. A definite distinction between succinate ion 
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and malate ion. as also between einnamylate ion and tartrate ion, 
is then afforded by means of the ferric chloride reaction. 

7. If it is likely that several of the acids mentioned or their 
ions are present together in solution, a test should first be made to 
ascertain whether a turbidity is produced by the addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 1 If this is not the case, no notice need be taken of the 
einnamylate ion in the following procedure. If, however, a turbidity 
does appear, which is removed on shaking the liquid with ether, 
it is not necessarily caused by cinnamic acid ; it may well be due to 
the presence of benzoic or salicylic acid. 

Apart from the result of this preliminary test, oxalate, tartrate, 
and any einnamylate ions are precipitated from the main portion 
of the solution by the addition of a slight excess of calcium chloride 
and ammonia solution in the presence of ammonium chloride. It 
should, however, be noted that under these conditions the calcium 
einnamylate is only incompletely precipitated,- and the calcium 
tartrate almost quantitatively precipitated only after some time, 
possibly after about two hours; also that citrate ion, if present in 
any quantity, prevents the complete precipitation of the oxalate 
ion and still more that of the tartrate ion. (ulriuiii tartrate may 
be extracted from the precipitate by treatment with sodium 
hydroxide solution (.Sec 1.'34. 6). Tartrate ion may also lie detected 
in a portion of the precipitate by means of resorcinol and sulphuric 
acid (Sec. 134, 17). Another portion of the precipitate is boiled 
with sodium carbonate solution ; the solution filtered from the 
resulting calcium carbonate may, if the result of the preliminary 
test renders it necessary, be used for the detection of cinnamic 
acid in accordance with Sec. 13!*, 3. 1 and 7. as also by precipitation 
of the free acid by means ol hydrochloric acid. A second portion 
of the calcium carbonate filtrate (slightly acidified with acetic 
acid) is tested for. oxalate ion with calcium sulphate solution; a 
further portion may be used for the detection of tartrate ion by 
precipitation as potassium hydrogen tartrate, or a precipitate may 
be produced with calcium acetate solution, and the filtrate ef this 
tested for tartrate ion by means of (-tartaric acid (See. 134, 7. 
S. N. Rroiisted 3 ). 

1 This may fmvo been observed in the original tests for cations in the detec¬ 
tion of the metals of the first division of tile fifth group (See. 157. 1 ; See. 164,1). 

- Hence, in the ease of very small quantities, the cinnamic acid will not 
be found here. 

3 Zeitsch. amil. Clinn.,42, 15. In a similar manner tho test may, if necessary, 
be carried out here for /-tartaric acid by means of d-tartarie acid solution. 
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When testing for citrate ion, malatc ion, and succinate ion, 
the original filtrate (of the first precipitate produced with calcium 
chloride solution) is treated with about three times its quantity 
of alcohol. After standing for several hours, calcium citrate, calcium 
malate, and calcium succinate (and with them the remainder of the 
calcium oxalate and tartrate) will then be precipitated. A small 
portion of the precipitate, after being washed with 70 per cent, 
alcohol, is tested for citrate ion according to the methods of Deniges, 
Stahre, or Merle (Sec. 136, 9, 10, 11). 

If no citrate ion is detected, the main quantity of the 
precipitate is tested for malate and succinate ion according to 
the methods given in the following paragraphs; if citrate ion is 
present, the main portion of the precipitate is dissolved in a little 
dilute hydrochloric acid, ammonia solution added to the solution 
until the reaction is alkaline and the whole then heated until it 
boils. Calcium citrate separates and can be filtered olf; the filtrate 
may be tested for malate and succinate ions. For this purpose a 
further quantity of calcium malate and calcium succinate arc pre¬ 
cipitated by adding 80 per cent, alcohol and allowing the liquid to 
stand for several hours, care being taken to keep the ammonia in 
excess. 

To test for succinate ion the malate ion is best destroyed by 
means of oxidation with nitric acid (cf. 8ec. 176, rubric number 
188), or with potassium permanganate. 1 Succinic acid may be 
extracted from the residues left after oxidation by treating the 
liquid (strongly acidified with sulphuric acid) with ether in a con¬ 
tinuous extraction apparatus, and then identified by means of the 
reaction with ferric chloride. In the absence of a continuous ex¬ 
traction apparatus the liquid may be repeatedly shaken with ether. 

As malate ion is oxidised by nitric acid to oxalate ion, the 
detection of the latter in the product of reaction resulting fiom the 
oxidation with nitric acid may be regarded as a proof of the presence 
of .malate ion in the original material. 

The direct detection of malate ion by the following method is 
more trustworthy. A portion of the precipitate possibly containing 
calcium malate is boiled with 10 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, 
the liquid filtered from the resulting calcium carbonate and the 

1 Suitable methods for this purpose have been given by (J. von der Heide 
and J. Steiner, Zeilsch. anal. Chem., 61, 70, and (J. von der Heide and H. Schwenb, 
Ibid., 51, 520. 
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filtrate evaporated to dryness with 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution. The evaporation residue is heated for two hours in a 
drying oven at 120° to 130°, then dissolved in hydrochloric acid and 
the solution shaken with ether. If malate ion vypas present the 
ether will, after evaporation, leave fumaric acid behind, which 
may be recognised by its sparing solubility in water, and after 
crystallisation from a drop of water, may be recognised micro- 
chcmieally by its characteristic irregular feathery or branching 
crystals 1 (R. Kunz and F. Adam-). 

One method of detecting malic acid in the presence of oxalic, 
tartaric, and citric acids consists in concentrating the solution of 
the acids (neutralised by ammonia solution) so far that it begins 
to crystallise when cold, then neutralising it again when warm 
with ammonia solution (since, owing to hydrolysis the ammonia 
escapes during evaporation and the liquid will have become acid 
again) and treating it with 8 parts of strong alcohol (98 per cent.). 
After 12 to 24 hours the solution, which contains the greater portion 
of the ammonium malate, is filtered from the separated ammonium 
oxalate, ammonium tartrate, and ammonium citrate, the malate 
ion precipitated with lead acetate, and the lead malate washed 
with 90 per cent, alcohol and submitted to further tests (Barfoed). 

if a little citric acid or malic acid is to be detected in the presence 
of much tartaric acid, the tartrate ion should lirst be precipitated 
with potassium acetate, with the addition of an equal volume of 
strong alcohol. Citrate or malate ion may be precipitated in the 
filtrate by means of calcium chloride and ammonia solution if the 
quantity of alcohol is slightly increased. Finally, the calcium 
malate may be separated from the citrate by treatment with boiling 
lime water. 3 


Second Group of Organic Acids. 

The normal calcium salts of the acids of the second group are 
comparatively readily soluble in water. The solutions of # the 
normal alkali salts give precipitates or colour reactions with ferric 
chloride solution: Benzoic acid, salicylic acid, formic acid, acetic 
acid [propionic acid, n-bulyric acid, lactic acid). 

1 See the illustrations in Behrens, Vol. 4, p. 49. 

2 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 46, 201. 

3 With regard to the separation of the acids dealt with hero from one another 
and from several others, cf. also W. Keim, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 30,405 ; C. Mieko, 
Ibid., 31, 4(35; N. Schoorl, Zeitsch. angew. Chem., 13, 3(37; CJ. Jorgensen, 
Zeitsch. Outers. Ruhr. Genuss., 17, 396. 
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First Division. 

The acids of the first division may be sublimed undecomposed. 
They are only appreciably volatile with steam from their aqueous 
solutions when strongly concentrated. They are nitrated by nitric 
acid. They dissolve with difficulty in water, but readily in ether, so 
that by shaking their aqueous solutions with the latter they are 
almost completely extracted without difficulty (benzoic acid, salicylic 
acid). 

Sec. 141. 

(a) Benzoic acid, ('oII 5 .(’OOII (Benzoate ion, CVH^.CO'o). 

I. Benzoic acid in the pure condition consists of odourless, though 
generally faintly aromatic, brilliant white flakes or needles, or of 
a crystalline powder. It melts at 121 4°, and boils at 250°, and 
volatilises completely. Heated in an open dish, it evaporates to 
a considerable extent even at 100 . Jts vapours have a character¬ 
istic irritating effect on the throat, causing coughing. When care¬ 
fully cooled, they condense as lustrous needles. When ignited 
they burn with a luminous, smoky flame, 'flic ordinary medicinal 
benzoic acid has the odour of gum benzoin, and when heated in a 
test-tube leaves a slightly brown residue. Benzoic ucid dissolves 
at 0° in 588, at 20° in 345, at 100° in 17 parts of water (Bourgoin) ; 
it is readily dissolved by alcohol and by ether. A saturated 
alcoholic solution is, therefore, rendered slightly turbid by water. 
It may be almost completely extracted from its aqueous solution, 
or from solutions of its salts strongly acidified with sulphuric, acid, 
by shaking them with ether. It is a weak acid (dissociation con¬ 
stant 6.10 -1 ); its aqueous solutions are, therefore, only dissociated 
to a slight extent; they have an acid reaction. It dissolves to a 
colourless liquid in concentrated sulphuric acid, from which it is 
precipitated by water unchanged. It is volatile in steam ; it may 
be expelled almost completely in a current of steam from its con¬ 
centrated aqueous solutions, or from the concentrated solutions of 
its salts strongly acidified with sulphuric acid. Benzoic acid remains 
unchanged when heated with an a'kaline solution of potassium 
permanganate. When treated with strong nitric acid it is converted 
into nitro-benzoic acid. 

J. Benzoic acid sails (be.nzoal.es) are mainly soluble in water; 
only those are practically insoluble which contain weak cations. 
Soluble benzoates have a characteristic, irritating taste; they are 
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dissociated in aqueous solution to a normal extent. If a strong 
acid is added to concentrated aqueous solutions of benzoates, the 
benzoate ions combine with hydrogen ions to form benzoic acid, 
which separates in the form of a dazzlingly white, crystalline 
powder, dissolving with difficulty. In the same way benzoic acid 
is precipitated from its insoluble salts on the addition of strong 
acids, which form soluble salts with the cations with which the 
benzoate ion was combined. 

3. Ferric chloride solution, prepared in the cold (Sec. 138, 5) 
precipitates benzoate ion almost completely from solutions of 
benzoates. The precipitate consists mainly of the benzoate of the 

in 

kcxabenzoatotrifcrric base, 1 iy{ 5 .COO[(OH) 2 Fe 3 ((yi 5 .COO) 0 |. The 
voluminous flesh-coloured precipitate is decomposed on treatment 
with ammonia solution in a similar manner to basic ferric succinate, 
•but differs from the latter in that it dissolves in a small quantity 
of hydrochloric acid, with the separation of the greater portion 
of the benzoic acid. Alkali tartrates prevent or influence the pre¬ 
cipitation of the. ferric compound. 

4. Ix'ad acetate, solution does not precipitate free benzoic acid, 
but precipitates benzoate ion in a flocculent form. The precipitate 
((y is.COOkPb-filoO does not dissolve in the presence of an excess 
of benzoate ion. but it is soluble in an excess of lead acetate solution, 
as also in acetic acid. When the solution containing the precipitate 
is heated to boiling point, the latter is not dissolved, even on the 
addition of ammonia solution. 

5. On treating a solution of benzoic acid or of a benzoate with 
barium or calcium chloride solution, ammonia solution, and dilute 
alcohol, wo precipitate is formed. (Distinction from succinic acid.) 

6. Silver nitrate solution does not produce a precipitate in solu¬ 
tions of free benzoic acid, but on the addition of sodium acetate 
crystalline silver benzoate is precipitated, C 6 H 5 .(’OOAg. It forms a 
white precipitate in solutions of benzoates on the addition of silver 
nitrate solution. Silver benzoate is readily soluble in ammtnk 
solution, as also in a large quantity of boiling water. 

7. Benzoic acid is esterified by a single boiling with a little 
absolute alcohol and concentrated sulphuric acid. If, when cool, 
the test-tube is filled nearly to the top with water and 5 c.c. of ether, 
and then shaken, the benzoic acul ethyl ester, (yi 5 .COO((yi 5 ), is 
taken up by the ether. On dipping a strip of filter paper into 


1 R. b\ Weinland and A. Herz, Ber., 45, 2662. 
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the latter, the ester may be recognised on it, after evaporation, by 
its odour (A. Itohrig J ). 

8 . On evaporating an alkaline solution containing benzoate 
ion to about 0'5 to 1 c.c,, acidifying it on a clock glass, adding a 
granule of sodium amalgam, then covering it with another clock 
glass, the strong odour of benzaldehydn, C 8 H 6 .CHO (recalling that 
of bitter almonds), will become noticeable when the glasses are 
opened, after the evolution of hydrogen has ceased (K. IS. Lehmann 2 ). 

!). If a small quantity of a slightly alkaline solution of benzoic 
acid or of a Soluble benzoate is evaporated to dryness in a test-tube 
on a suitable bath heated to ll0 o -115°, the residue cooled and then 
slowly heated with a small quantity of a mixture of 2 parts of 
concentrated sulphuric acid and 1 part of concentrated nitric acul 
in an oil bath (a small beaker with paraffin oil) to 240°, i c.c. of water 
carefully added when the mixture is cool and the latter treated 
when again cool with an excess of ammonia solution , a yellow 
coloration will generally appear. On boiling the mixture, cooling 
it, and dropping on to it a 10 per cent, sodium monosulphide solution 
(freshly prepared by dissolving crystallised sodium sulphide in cold 
water), a reddish-brown ring will appear almost immediately, the 
colour of which is imparted to tiic whole liquid when shaken. On 
boiling the mixture the former yellow' coloration returns. In 
this reaction there is first formed (owing to the action of the acid 
mixture) dinitrobenzoic acid, which is then further reduced by 

1 3 3 

the sulphide to nitro-w-aminobenzoic acid, OgHj.NOs.NHs.COOII, 

i 3 e 

and to diaminobenzoic acid , (' 0 H 3 .NJ1 2 .NH 2 COOII, the ion of which 
dissolves, showing a reddish-brown colour (E. Holder , 2 C. von der 
Heide and E. Jakob 4 ). 

10. Benzoic acid is oxidised by hydrogen peroxide to salicylic 
acid. On boiling 4 c.c. of an aqueous benzoic acid solution with 
0'2 c.c. of acetic acid, U '2 c.c. of ferric chloride solution, and 0 2 c.c. 
of hydrogen peroxide solution by placing it in a boiling wafer bath, 
fhefe will appear after 10 or 15 seconds the characteristic violet 
coloration due to the resulting salicylic acid (Jonescu, Denigbs 6 ). 
(Distinction from cinnamic acid.) 

The sensitiveness of the reaction depends on the ratio of hydrogen 
peroxide to benzoic acid; mineral acids, volatile fatty acids, and 

1 Zell rich. anal. Chew., 63, 455. 

1 Ibid.. 36, 202. 


5 Ibid., 61, 086. 


2 Ibid, 63, 461. 
* Hid., 68 , 459. 
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other volatile acids, and also alcohol, have a preventive action 
(0. Biernatli 4 ). 

11. Benzoic acid is partially converted into salicylic acid also 
by fusion with alkali under certain very limited conditions. Benzoic 
acid is dissolved in a few drops of sodium hydroxide solution and 
about 1 o.c. of water, evaporated to dryness in a silver crucible 
on the water bath, and then fused over a small flame with 2 grms. 
of coarsely pulverised potassium hydroxide and kept in a state of 
fusion for 2 minutes, while being stirred with a thick platinum 
wire. On dissolving the fused mass in water, acidifying the solution 
with sulphuric acid, shaking it with ether, and evaporating the ether 
solution (previously washed three times by shaking it with a little 
water) with 1 c.c. of water at a low temperature, the aqueous 
residue will give with ferric chloride solution the violet colour reaction 
of salicylic acid (K. Fisher and 0. Grucnert 2 ). 

12. With regard to the micrnchemkal detection of benzoic acid, 
see Haushofer, p. 71 and Behrens, Vol. 4, p. 71. 


Sec. 142. 

(b) Salicylic acid (Ortho-hydroxybenzoio acid). 0 6 II 4 .(OH).(C'0"OH) 
(Salicylate ion, C e H 4 (0Ii).C00'). 

i. Salicylic acid is a fairly weak acid (dissociation constant 
1.10 -3 ), and only undergoes slight dissociation in its aqueous solution. 
It crystallises in the form of colourless and odourless needles or rods. 
It dissolves slightly in cold and more readily in hot water, one part 
requiring 66(i parts of water at 0°, 370 parts at 20°, and 12 6 parts 
at 100° (Bourgoin). It is exceedingly soluble in alcohol and in ether, 
as also in amyl alcohol and chloroform. From its aqueous solutions 
or acidified solutions of its salts, it. may be almost completely ex¬ 
tracted by shaking with ether or chloroform. Salicylic acid melts 
at 155°, and when carefully heated sublimes unchanged in the form 
of needles ; when rapidly heated it is partly decomposed into carbon 
dioxide and phenol. When an aqueous salicylic acid solution is 
boiled, it volatilises to a considerable degree, and may to a lar^e 
extent be expelled from its strongly concentrated aqueous solutions 
or from solutions of its salts, acidified with sulphuric acid, by con¬ 
tinuous distillation in a current of steam. Its aqueous solutions 
give a distinctly acid reaction. The action of strong nitric acid 
on hot salicylic acid produces nitrosalicylic acids. It is completely 
1 Zeitsch , anal. Chem., 53, 462. 1 Hal., 53, 456. 
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decomposed when heated with an alkaline solution of potassium 
permanganate. 

2. Salicylic acid forms with bases two series of salts (salicylates), 
which are generally termed neutral and basic. In the “ neutral ” 
salts only the hydrogen of the carboxyl grt up is replaced, and 
in the “ basic ” salts that of the hydroxyl group as well. The 
aqueous solutions of salicylates are dissociated to a normal extent, 
those of the basic salts being also considerably hydrolysed, so that 
they give an alkaline reaction. Solutions of the alkali salts turn 
brown when heated in the air, especially if they contain basic salts. 
Most of the neutral salicylates are soluble in water, but of the basic 
salicylates many do not dissolve in water or only slightly. The 
alkali salts of salicylic acid are converted when heated at definite 
high temperatures into salts of p-hydroxybenzoic acid. When 
heated with an excess of alkali either a conversion into p-hydroxy- 
benzoates will occur, or partial decomposition, with the formation 
of carbon dioxide and phenol, or the salts remain unchanged, 
according to the temperature and the quantity of the excess of alkali 
(H. Ost x ). The salts of the alkaline earths and heavy metals are 
partly decomposed at temperatures between 200° and 400° into 
carbon dioxide and phenol; conversion into p-hydroxybenzoate 
does not take place (A. v. d. Veldcn 2 ). Mineral acids precipitate 
salicylic acid from sufficiently concentrated solutions of salicylates 
as a crystalline white, •precipitate. Acetic acid does not cause 
precipitation. 

3. Lead acetate solution produces in the solutions of neutral 
alkali salicylates a white precipitate of lead salicylate, (r 8 H 4 .OH. 
C00) 2 ri>+H,0, which dissolves in excess of lead acetate us also 
in acetic acid, but not in ammonia solution. The precipitate dis¬ 
solves if the solution is heated; it separates in small crystals when 
the solution cools. 

4. Calcium chloride, as also barium chloride , does not yield pre¬ 
cipitates in solutions of alkali salicylates, even on the addition of 
ammonia solution and dilute alcohol. 

' 6. Silver nitrate solution produces in a solution of sodium salicylate 
a voluminous white precipitate of silver salicylate, C 8 H 4 .OH.OOOAg, 
which becomes crystalline on standing. Tt is readily soluble in 
ammonia solution. 

6 . On mixing a solution of salicylic acid in methyl alcohol 
with half its volume of concentrated sulphuric acid, and heating it, 
> .7. pralct. Chcm., N. F„ 11, :S!)2, * Ibid., N. F„ 15, ISO. 
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a compound, the methyl ester of salicylic acid, with an aromatic 
odour, is formed, and may he separated by distillation; this is 
the chief ingredient of oil of wintergreen. By dissolving salicylic 
acid in ethyl alcohol, the corresponding ethyl compound, with a 
similar odour, is formed after the solution has been allowed to stand 
in a wa,pm place. 

7. On adding to an aqueous solution of not appreciably dis¬ 
sociated salicylic acid a, small quantity of freshly prepared ferric 
chloride solution, more or less dilute according to the quantity 
of salicylic acid, the liquid will assume an interne violet coloration. 
Free formic acid, acetic acid, butyric acid, lactic acid, tartaric acid, 
citric acid, and other hydroxy acids influence the sensitiveness of 
this very characteristic reaction ; hydrochloric acid and ammonia 
prevent it. The reaction is based on the formation of feme salts 
of ilisiiliei/latiferric add : 


i'00 


X-pyjH 

<K/" 


t«H,- 


\'00H 


The solution of a salicylic acid salt reacts at first somewhat differ¬ 
ently from the free acid. On adding very dilute ferric chloride solu¬ 
tion, drop by drop, to a concentrated solution of sodium salicylate, 
there will he formed first a fiery reddish-yellow and then, on further 
addition, a red coloration (similar to that of ferric thiocyanate), and 
only on a still further addition the violet reaction, which is also 
shown by the free acid. The reddish-yellow coloration depends on 

m 

the formation of trisalici/lntoferric acid, Fe(O. 0 (H 4 .COOH) 3 , the 
red coloration on the formation of disalicylatoferric acid, and the 
violet on the formation of the above-mentioned ferric salts of 
the latter (K. F. Weinhuid and A. Herz'). A considerable excess 
of ferric chloride causes the violet colour to change into red tinged 
with brown in the case of both salicylic acid and salicylates. 

8. On boiling an aqueous salicylic acid solution with a *fc# 
drops of a 10 per cent, mercuric nitrate solution (prepared by 
heating 10 grms. of mercuric nitrate with 90 c.e. of water until 
nearly boiling, adding concentrated nitric acid drop l>v drop until, 
while stirring the mixture and pressing the, solid particles with a 
glass rod, all the basic salt is dissolved, and finally adding water 
1 Liebig*# Ann. d. Cliem 400, 219. 
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up to 100 c.c.), adding two or three drops of dilute sulphuric acid — 
if necessary boiling the mixture—and finally drop by drop 1 per 
cent, sodium nitrite solution, a red coloration will appear, which 
generally becomes more marked on cooling (Millon’s reaction). 
This reaction is based on the fact that first a complex mercuric 
salicylic acid is formed : 

/OH 

C' 0 H S ( 00.0 (2, 3, 1) 

Mfg 

which then yields with nitrite ion a nitroso compound, which dis¬ 
solves in the presence of mercuric nitrate, forming a red solution 
(C. J. Lintner 5 ). AH other substances which contain the hydroxy- 
phenyl group [C 0 H 4 (OH)_], including the proteins, show in this test a 
red coloration which is due, to a corresponding mechanism of reaction. 

9. On heating 10 c.c. of a salicylic acid solution with 4 drops 
of a 10 per cent, potassium or sodium nitrite solution, 4 drops of 
acetic acid , and 1 drop of 10 per cent, cupric sulphate solution for 
some time in a boiling water bath, a blood-red coloration is produced 
(A. Jorissen 2 ). 

10. Although when Holder’s reaction, described in connection 
with benzoic acid (Sec. 141, 9), is used, salicylate ion gives a bright 
yellow coloration when neutralised with ammonia solution, the 
formation of the reddish-brown zone when sodium monosulphide 
solution is poured on to the mixture does not occur, or occurs at 
most after a few minutes. If, on the other hand, the solution is 
then boiled a very deep reddish-brown coloration appears—a further 
contrast to the behaviour of benzoate ion. If the inonosulpliide 
solution is replaced by a sodium polysulphidc solution or by yellow 
ammonium sulphide, the red-brown zone appears immediately, 
even in the cold. 

11. Salicylic acid is almost completely precipitated from its 
aqueous solution by bromine water as symmetrical Iribromophenol, 
C 6 H 2 Br 3 .OH (2. 4, 6, 1), in the form of white flakes; on the 
action of a sufficient excess of bromine this is converted into 
yellowish-white almost insoluble p-ketodihydrotetrabromobenzene, 

( R - Benedikt 3 ). 

12. With regard to the microchemical detection of salicylic acid, 
see Behrens, Vol. 4, p. 80. 

1 Zeitech. angew. Chem., 13, 707. 1 Zeitsch. anal, dim., 42 , 458. 

8 Liebig's Ann. <1. Chew., 199 , 135. 
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Second Division 
Of the. second group of organic acids. 

The acids of the second division dissolve very readily in water. 
With the exception of lactic acid they volatilise readily with steam, 
and may be almost completely expelled without difficulty from fairly 
dilute solutions: Formic acid., acetic acid (propionic acid, n-butyric 
acid, lactic acid). 

Sec. 143. 

(a) Formic acid, H.COOH (Formate ion, H.COO'). 

1. Formic acid is a colourless, transparent, corrosive, slightly 
fuming liquid, with a very penetrating and characteristic odour. 
It. crystallises at —1° in colourless leaves, which melt at -f8'3". 
It is miscible with water and alcohol in all proportions. It boils 
at 101“, and can be distilled without decomposition. Its vapours 
can lie ignited and burn with a blue dame. When distilled in a 
current of steam it. may be completely expelled without difficulty, 
even from only slightly concentrated solutions. 

It is a weak acid (dissociation constant 1.14.10" 1 at 25"), and 
therefore only slightly dissociated in its aqueous solutions. It is 
readily and completely oxidised when heated with chromic acid, 
or with potassium permanganate in alkaline solution. 

2 . Nearly all the formic acid salts (formates) are fairly readily 
soluble in water; the greater number dissolve with difficulty in 
alcohol. They are dissociated to a normal extent in aqueous solu¬ 
tion, and at this stage are not hydrolysed to any appreciable degree. 
The solutions of the alkali salts, therefore, show a neutral reaction 
towards litmus. When heated to a fairly high temperature (the 
sodium salt, at about 290° to 300°) the alkali salts, especially iu the 
presence of a free alkali, are converted almost completely into 
oxalates, with the liberation of hydrogen : 

211.COONa-il 2 -|-(COO)»Na 2 

• » 

When ignited, the formates give a residue of carbonates, oxides, 
or metals; carbon separates simultaneously, and inflammable 
gases, carbon dioxide, and water escape. 

3. On adding ferric chloride to a dilute formic acid solution 
and almost neutralising it with ammonia, or on mixing the 
neutralised solution of a formate with ferric chloride solution, the 
liquid will assume a dark red colour (provided the ferric chloride 

34 
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remains in excess). When boiled it becomes colourless (if too much 
ferric chloride was not added), since all the iron separates in 
brownish-yellow flakes mainly as basic ferric formate. The red 

coloration of the solution depends mainly on the formation of the 

m 

cation of the hemformatotriferric base [(H.COO)eFe 3 ]"\ In the 
presence of very much sodium formate with little ferric chloride, 
e.g. on the addition of a small quantity of the latter to a saturated 
solution of the former, a light green coloration is first produced, 
owing to the formation of the anion of the lu’xaformatoumwfemc 
ni 

base f(H.COO) 6 Fe]"'. which is only replaced by the red coloration 
on a considerable addition of ferric chloride (R. F. Weinland and 
H. Reihlen i). The red coloration changes to yellow on the addition 
of hydrochloric acid. (Distinction from thiocyanate ion.) Ammonia 
precipitates all the iron from the red solution as ferric hydroxide. 

4. Silver nitrate does not. precipitate free formic acid, and only 
precipitates alkali formates m concentrated solutions. The crystal¬ 
line, white, sparingly’ soluble precipitate of silver formate , H.COOAg. 
soon becomes darker through the separation of metallic silver. On 
standing for some time complete reduction takes place, even in the 
cold, but on heating the liquid with the precipitate it takes place 
immediately. The same reduction also occurs if the solution of the 
formate was so dilute that no precipitate was produced, or if free 
formic acid was present. It does not occur, however, in the presence 
of ammonia in excess, anil it is also prevented by the presence of 
small quantities of chlorine ion (H. Sultzer -). The reaction is 
based on the fact that two formate ions, while losing their negative 
charge, are converted into carbon dioxide and formic acid, whereby 
naturally an equivalent quantity of silver ion must lose its positive 
charge: 2H.COO'+2Ag' =(J02+H'COOH+2Ag. 

5. Mercurous nitrite solution produces no precipitate in free 
formic acid, but in solutions of alkali formates it yields a glistening 
white, sparingly soluble precipitate of mercurous format,c, 
(HX100)2Hg2. Owing to the separated mercury, this precipitate 
soon becomes grey ; complete reduction takes place after long stand¬ 
ing, even in the cold, but immediately on heating, whereby carbon 
dioxide and formic acid are also formed. As in the case of the silver 
salt, the reduction takes place even when the liquid is so dilute 
that the mercurous formate remains dissolved, or if free formic 
acid is present. 

■ Bet., 46 , 3144. 


1 ZeitscL areji.w. Chem., 25,1273. 
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6. On heating an aqueous solution of formic acid or of an alkali 
formate with several times its quantity of mercuric chloride, a 
precipitate of mercurous chloride is obtained: 

H.GW+2Hg- • l'=H*d-COjs -fHg 2 a+2(T 

for example— 

H.OOONa -|-2Hg(Jl 2 —Hg 2 Cl 2 +C0 2 f-NaCl+HUI 

The presence of large quantities of free hydrogen ion, e.g. free 
hydrochloric acid, prevents the reaction ; in such cases, however, 
it takes place on the addition of a corresponding quantity of sodium 
acetate. Such an addition may also be recommended to check the 
dissociation of the acid liberated on the reaction. 

7. On heating dilute formic acid with an excess of lead ojide , 
the latter will partially dissolve (the liquid will show an alkaline 
reaction) When the solution, if necessary concentrated by evapora¬ 
tion, is cool, lead formate. (H.( < 00).J , b. separates in glistening rods 
or needles, which are practically insoluble in alcohol, (Distinction 
from acetic acid.) 

8. When heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, formic acid 

or a formate decomposes (without a blackening of the liquid) into 
water and carbon monoxide, which escapes with effervescence, and 
when ignited burns with a blue flame. The sulphuric acid effects 
the complete decomposition of formic acid : H.COOIl CO. 

On heating formates in a distillation apparatus with dilute 
sulphuric acid, free formic acid is obtained in the distillate, and may 
generally be recognised immediately by its odour; on heating it 
with a mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid and alcohol, the 
ethyl ester of formic acid is produced, which may be recognised by 
its characteristic odour, reminiscent of that of brandy. 

t). On gradually treating a very dilute solution of formic acid 
or of a formate (previously treated with half its volume of hydro¬ 
chloric acid) in a small covered flask with a few degrms. of magnesium 
turnings, the formic acid is reduced to formaldehyde (H. J. H. Fenton 
and H. A. Sisson l ). The latter may be identified by boiling rajrtdlj' 
for a minute 5 o.c. of the clear liquid, decanted after two hours' 
action, in a good-sized test-tube with 2 e.c. of milk and 7 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 112, to every 100 c.c. of which 0‘2 c.c. 
of a 10 per cent, ferric chloride solution has been added. In the 
presence of formaldehyde a violet coloration will appear. A pre¬ 
liminary test should be made to determine whether on the one 
1 Chon. Zcnlr., 1908,1., p. 1370. 
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hand the milk is free from formaldehyde and, on the other, whether 
it will show the reaction on the addition of a very small quantity 
of formaldehyde. Large quantities of formaldehyde influence or 
prevent the colour reaction. 

10. With regard to the inicrochemical detection of formic acid, 
see Haushofer, p. 08 ; Behrens, Vol. 1, p. 21. 

Sec. 144. 

(b) Acetic acid, CH 3 .COOH (Acetate ion, CI1 3 000'). 

1. Acetic acid is known in the form of transparent, flaky crystals, 
which melt at -4-16 0° to a colourless liquid with a characteristic 
penetrating odour and a very acid taste ( (jlacial acetic acid). This 
boils at llST’and volatilises in the form of inflammable vapours, 
which burn with a blue flame and emit a penetrating odour. Acetic 
acid is miscible with water in all proportions. Such mixtures are 
inaptly called acetic acid. Acetic acid is a very weak acid (dis¬ 
sociation constant 1.8.10 1 at 25'); its aqueous solutions only 
undergo slight hydrolysis. It may be completely expelled from 
dilute aqueous solutions without difficulty by means of distillation 
in a current of steam. Acetic acid also dissolves in alcohol. It 
is fairly stable towards potassium permanganate both in acid and in 
alkaline solution. 

2. Acetic acid salts (acetates ) are decomposed on ignition. The 
alkali salts and other salts with strongly positive metal ions yield 
mainly acetone, CH3.CO.CH3, and carbon dioxide, which, according 
to the nature, of the metal ions, combines with them to form car¬ 
bonates, or escapes. In the case of salts with weakly basic metal 
ions a large portion of the acetic acid escapes undecomposed. The 
residues mainly contain carbon. Nearly all the. acetates are soluble 
in water and dilute alcohol; most of them dissolve readily in water, 
and only a few dissolve with difficulty. The acetates are dissociated 
to a normal extent in aqueous solutions ; the concentrated solutions 
•of'alkali salts are appreciably hydrolised and show un alkaline 
reaction towards litmus. On heating acetates with dilute sulphuric 
or phosphoric acid in a distillation apparatus, free acetic acid is 
obtained in the distillate. 

3. On adding ferric chloride solution to dilute, acetic acid and 
almost neutralising the acid with ammonia solution, or on mixing 
the neutralised solution of an acetate with ferric chloride solution, 
the liquid assumes a very dark red colour, which may be attributed 
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to the formation of the complex cation of a hexacelotriferric base, 
m 

[(CH 3 .COO) 6 Fe 3 (OH) 2 ]‘ (R. F. Weinland and E. Gussmann 1 ). 
When boiled the solution becomes colourless if acetate is present in 
excess, whilst all the iron, whether in the form of other complex 
salts or as a basic ferric acetate, is precipitated in brownish-yellow 
flakes. Ammonia solution precipitates all the iron from the red 
solution us hydroxide; the red liquid becomes yellow on the addition 
of hydrochloric acid. (Distinction from thiocyanogen ion.) 

4. Solutions of neutral acetates, but not free somewhat dilute 
acetic acid, give with silver nitrate solution a crystalline white pre¬ 
cipitate of silver acetate , CTI 3 .COOAg, which dissolves with difficulty 
in cold water (one part in 977 parts of water at 25°). 2 

It dissolves more readily in hot water, and when the solution is 
cool separates in the form of very fine crystals. Ammonia solution 
readily dissolves it; free acetic acid does not increase the solubility 
in water, but free nitric acid does. The precipitate is not reduced 
by the method described for silver formate in Sec. 143, 4. (Dis¬ 
tinction from formate ion.) 

5. Mercurous nitiate, solution produces in acetic acid, especially 
if dilute, and still more readily in acetate solution, a scaly crystalline 
white precipitate of mercurous acetate , (CU 3 . 000 ) 2 Hg 2 , which dis¬ 
solves with difficulty in the cold (l part in 133 parts of water at 
12° to in°), but easily in excess of the precipitant. 

It dissolves when heated with water, and when cool is re- 
precipitated in the form of small crystals. The mercurous acetate, 
however, is partially decomposed hereby, mercury separates in 
metallic form and imparts a grey coloration to the precipitate. If 
dilute acetic acid is used for boiling instead of water, the quantity 
of metallic mercury which separates is exceedingly small. 

G. Mercuric chloride when heated with acetic acid or the solution 
of an acetate does not produce a precipitate of mercurous chloride. 
(Distinction from formic acid.) 

7. If dilute acetic acid is heated with an excess of lead oxide , 
part of it dissolves as basic lead acetate. The liquid shows dn 
alkaline reaction and does not form crystals on cooling. 

8. On heating acetates with concentrated sulphuric acid, acetic 
acid is evolved, and may be recognised by its pungent odour. If 
the salts are heated with a mixture of approximately equal volumes 
of concentrated sulphuric acid and alcohol, the ethyl ester of acetic 

1 Zeitseh. anoryan. Chan., 66, 157. 

2 II. Armstrong and .1. Vargas Eyre, Chan, Zc.ntr., 11)13, I., 1803. 
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acid is evolved, CH 3 .COO(C 2 H 6 ); its characteristic pleasant odour 
is particularly noticeable when the slightly cooled mixture is shaken, 
and consequently scarcely permits of an error, or at least less seldom 
than does the pungent odour of the free acid. 

!). Solid alkali acetates, when heated with about an equal 
quantity of arsenic trioxide in a test-tube, yield a very poisonous 
gas with an exceptionally characteristic repulsive odour, cacodyl oxide 
(alkarsine, dimethvlarsenic oxide): 

4t'H 3 .C00K+As 2 0 3 H(('II 3 ) 2 As] 2 0+2K li C0. ) +2C0 2 

The reaction is very sensitive and for the sake of safety should 
he carried out with small quantities. 

10. With regard to the microchcmical defection of acetic acid, 
see Haushofer, p. Tti; Behrens, Vol. 4, p. 21. 

Sec. 145. 

Summary and Remark. 

1. A general test for the acids of the second group is made by 
adding ferric chloride solution to the aqueous solution which has 
been rendered neutral towards litmus. If only one organic acid or 
its anion is presumed to he present, the result of the reaction enables 
conclusions to he drawn at once as to the nature of the acid. A 
flesh-coloured precipitate indicates benzoic acid, a violet coloration 
salicylic acid, and a reddish-brown coloration formic or acetic acid, 
which may he distinguished from one another by their behaviour 
towards mercuric, chloride (Sec. 143, (i) or their behaviour when boiled 
with sulphuric acid and alcohol (See. 144. 8). It should, of course, 
be noted that the organic acids of the second subdivision of the first 
group, as also thioeyanogen ion, also show a reaction with ferric 
chloride; the absence of the former must, therefore, if necessary 
he determined by their behaviour towards calcium chloride. The 
absence of thioeyanogen ion may be determined by the fact that 
the reaction disappears on the addition of hydrochloric acid. 

t 2, If several acids of the second group as well as those of the first 
group are to he taken into consideration, the following course may 
he recommended, (a) The formic acid and the acetic acid are 
first expelled by distillation in a current of steam from the solution 1 

1 If during acidification any cinnamic, benzoic, or salicylic acid is pre¬ 
cipitated (cf. See. 130, 2, p. 514), it should be removed by means of filtration 
before distillation to prevent its being carried over with the steam. The ethereal 
solution of the separated portion should then be added to the ethereal extract 
of the distillation residue subsequently obtained. 
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(sufficiently acidified with sulphuric acid and so dilute that any 
salicylic or benzoic acid present is not expelled in any considerable 
quantity), and benzoic acid and salicylic acid then extracted from 
the distillation residue by shaking it once with an equal volume of 
ether. In this way any cinnamic acid present is dissolved by the 
ether, and must therefore be taken into consideration in the further 
course of the examination. 

(b) The distillate obtained may contain, in addition to formic and 
acetic acids, still higher fatty acids (cf. Secs. 146 and 147), and also 
volatile mineral acids (hydrochloric acid, nitric acid), if the corre¬ 
sponding anions were present in the original material. Sulphate 
ion may also be reduced to sulphur dioxide by many organic sub¬ 
stances in the course of the distillation, and will then be present in 
the distillate as sulphurous acid. To avoid this, phosphoric acid 
solution may be used in such cases instead of sulphuric acid for 
acidification prior to the distillation. 

The. distillate is treated with pure sodium carbonate in excess, 
strongly concentrated (when disturbing volatile substances such as 
aldehyde, etc., will escape), and then submitted to further tests. 
When distilling with steam, instead of introducing the steam charged 
with the volatile substances directly into the condenser, it may be 
allowed to pass through a flask containing calcium carbonate sus¬ 
pended in water, and finally the liquid containing the calcium 
formate and calcium acetate is filtered from the excess of carbonate 
(H. Fincke l ). (a) The final detection of formic acid is effected by 
testing the behaviour of the solution, obtained by either method, towards 
mercuric chloride or by reduction to formaldehyde (Sec. 143. 6 and 9). 
Sulphurous acid or salicylic acid may have a disturbing influence 
in the first process, the former because it also reduces mercuric 
chloride, and the latter because with mercuric chloride it gives a 
precipitate of mercuric-salicylic acid (Sec. 142, 8). The latter 
difficulty may be overcome by adding sodium chloride before the 
reduction, as this retains the mercuric-salicylic; acid in solution; 
the former by allowing the concentrated neutralised distillate pr 
the filtrate from the calcium carbonate to stand for about 4 hours, 
at the ordinary temperature (before starting the reduction test), 
with about 1 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution and a few c.c. of 
3 per cent, hydrogen peroxide; precipitated mercuric oxide stirred 
up with water is then added to destroy the excess of hydrogen 


1 Zeilsch, IJnters. Nahr. Genius., 21, 1; 25, 386. 
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peroxide, and, after half an hour, the liquid is filtered (H. Finoke *). 
(/3) The detection of acetic acid in the residue from the evapora¬ 
tion of the neutralised distillate is effected as in Sec. 144, 8. If 
acetic acid is to be detected in the presence of formic acid, it is 
advisable to eliminate the latter beforehand by oxidation with 
chromic acid, whereby water and carbon dioxide are formed, whilst 
the acetic acid is not attacked. The not too concentrated neutral 
solution is boiled for 10 minutes beneath a reflux condenser with 
1'5 times its volume of a solution of 12 grms. of potassium dichromate 
in 30 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 100 o.c. of water, then 
re-distilled in a current of steam, and the distillate tested for acetic 
acid (D. S. McNair, 1 2 F. Schwarz, and 0. Weber 3 ). 

(y) The detection of formic acid in substances containing sugar 
cannot be carried out by the method described, since, in the course 
of distillation in the presence of acid, formic acid is formed from 
the sugar (Malaguti 4 ) and will consequently be found in the dis¬ 
tillate, even if it was not originally a constituent of the substance 
under examination. For the purpose of testing for formic acid, 
liquids containing sugar should he acidified with sulphuric acid and 
shaken twice with an equal volume of ether, which will dissolve, 
if not all, at least a considerable quantity of the formic acid and 
acetic acid. The combined filtered ethereal extracts are shaken with 
alkaline water, the latter acidified with sulphuric add and distilled 
in a current of steam, and the distillate tested for formic acid and 
acetic acid (W. Frcsenius and L. Griinhut). The distillation residue 
will contain the acids of the first sub-group, as also cinnamic acid. 

(b) The ethereal extract of the distillation residue, obtained by 
the methods described above, will contain any benzoic acid, salicylic 
acid, and cinnamic acid, and these may he separated from it by 
means of careful evaporation, either in the form of a solid substance 
or as an aqueous solution by adding water prior to the evaporation. 
The following reactions may serve for the final identification of the 
isolated acids: Mohler’s reaction for benzoic acid (Sec. 141, 9), 
the colour reaction with ferric chloride for salicylic acid (Sec. 142, 7), 
and precipitation with solutions of manganous salts and oxidation 
to benzaldehyde for cinnamic acid (Sec. 139, 3, 7). These reactions, 

1 Zeitsch. Veters, Nahr, Oenuss., 21, 11- Sec also Ibid., 22, 94, where 
Fincke gives a survey of tile behaviour of numerous other organic acids 
towards mercuric chloride. 

* Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 27, 398. 

3 Zeitsch. Unters. Nahr. Oenuss., 17,194. 

4 Liebig’s Ann. d. Chem., 11, 69. 
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however, are not- easy to recognise when several of the acids men¬ 
tioned are present simultaneously. Benzoic acid can only be 
recognised unmistakably in the presence of salicylic acid, and 
cinnamic acid by means of reduction to benzaldehyde (Sec. 141, 8); 
in the presence of cinnamic acid, but in the absence of salicylic 
acid, tne most trustworthy reaction for benzoic acid is that of Jonescu 
(Sec. 141, 10). 1 The best method of detecting salicylic acid in the 
presence of cinnamic acid and benzoic acid is Millon’s reaction 
(Sec. 142, 8). 

The great resistance of benzoic acid towards the oxidising action 
of potassium permanganate may be utilised with advantage for 
the detection of this acid in the presence of salicylic acid, and after 
the salicylic acid has been destroyed by oxidation, the benzoic acid 
may be isolated by means of sublimation and then identified. 
Further directions for this test have been given by E. Polenske. 2 
It should be noted that any cinnamic acid present will be oxidised 
to benzoic acid under the conditions of this test, and will then be 
found in that form. 

The. reaction for the detection of salicylic acid by means of 
ferric chloride is influenced by the presence of numerous organic 
acids, especially hvdroxy acids (See.. 142, 7); even the small 
quantities of lactic, tartaric, and citric acids which, when the liquid 
is shaken with ether, are extracted from it, produce under certain 
conditions a yellow colour reaction instead of the violet one which 
was anticipated ((). Langkopf, 3 F. Garni 4 ). In all cases in which 
the presence of the acids mentioned has to be taken into considera¬ 
tion, a mixture of equal parts of ether and petroleum spirit of low 
boiling point 5 should be used, instead of ether, as an extraction solvent 
for the detection of salicylic acid. In the analysis of wine, the 
disturbing influence of tannin is obviated by this method, since it 
would be extracted to a considerable extent by ether, and then would 
give green to black colorations with ferric chloride solutions. If, 
however, in the analysis of wine a blackish, bluish-green, or dirty 
green colour should still appear in testing the extraction r^iefcue 

1 C. von der Hcido and J. Jacob, Zeilsch. anal. Chem., 53, 400. With regard 
to further processes for tho separation of benzoic and cinnamic acids, see 
A. W. K. de Jong, Chem. Zenlr., 1910,1., 479; for the separation of benzoic 
and salicylic acids, J. 8ehaap, Zeilsch. anal. Chem., 32, 107. 

2 Zeilsch. anal. Chem., 52, 390. 

3 Ibid., 42, 457. 

4 Ibid., 47, 780. 

B I). Vitali, Zeilsch. anal. Chem., 47, 781, recommends the use of toluene for 
the same purpose. 
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with ferric chloride solution, the liquid should be treated with a 
few drops of sulphuric acid, diluted with water, and again extracted 
by shaking with a mixture of ether and petroleum spirit. 

The so-called maltol, 1 a substance which is found in black malt, 
occasionally also in beer worts and in beer, behaves towards ferric 
chloride solution in the same way as salicylic acid, and dissolves 
simultaneously in the last-mentioned extraction solvent. When 
the presence of maltol is to be taken into account, the reactions of 
Millon and of .Jorisseii should be used as distinctive tests for the 
identification of salicylic acid (See. 142, 8 and 9). 

(c) If the examination extends not only to the acids of the second 
group already dealt with, but also to propionic, butyric, and lactic 
acids, the two first should be looked for in the distillate containing 
formic and acetic acid, according to the directions given in Secs. 140 
and 147. Lactic acid, on the other hand, will be found almost 
quantitatively in the distillation residue shaken with ether. This 
residue is shaken a second time (this time, however, with only 
half the volume of ether) in order to remove any further traces of 
cinnamic, acid or of the acids of the first division. If the liquid 
which has thus been shaken is subjected to continuous extraction 
with ether for some hours in a suitable apparatus, lactic acid is 
obtained. If succinic acid and oxalic acid are present, they mix 
with the lactic acid ; if the extraction is continued too long, malic 
acid, and finally even citric and tartaric acids, pass into the ether 
extract. 2 The extract should then lie tested for lactic acid as 
described in Sec. 149. 

(d) If the analytical examination is to he extended to all the 
organic acids of the first and second t/roups. the anions of the first, 
group may first be precipitated from the solution under examination 
in the presence of ammonium chloride and ammonia by means of 
calcium chloride solution with the addition of alcohol, and the pre¬ 
cipitate then tested as in Sec. 140. If the main quantity of cinnamic 
acid has not previously been precipitated with hydrochloric acid 
considerable portions of the cinnamylate ion remain in solution, 
owing to the solubility of calcium cinnamylate in alcohol, and must 
be taken into consideration in connection with the acids of the second 
group. The filtrate from the precipitated calcium salts is tested for 
these acids (after being evaporated on the water bath) according to 

1 J. Brand, Zeitsch. anal Chem., 36, 57; H. G. Sherman and A. Gross, 
Ibid., 62, 121. 

2 N. Schoorl, Zeitsch. anejew. Chew., 13, 307. 
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the details given in this section. As a rule, however, it is more con¬ 
venient to test separate portions of the mixture under examination 
according to Sec. 140 for the acids of the first group, and according 
to this section for the acids of the second group. See also Sec. 176 
(184). 


Members of Rarer Occurrence of the Second Group of 
Organic Acids. 

Sec. 146. 

1. Propionic acid, C 2 H 5 .(JOOIi (Propionate ion, C2H5.COO'). 

Propionic acid is formed under very varied conditions, as, for example, 
in fermented liquids as a fermentation product of certain bacteria. It is 
a colourless liquid with a penetrating and a strongly acid taste. This 
liquid is miscible with water in all proportions, solidifies in a freezing 
mixture, and then melts at -22 . It boils at i 140*7°. It is as weak an 
acid as acetic acid (dissociation constant 1.4.10~ 5 at 25°). It may be 
“ salted out " from its aqueous solutions by phosphoric acid or by calcium 
chloride in the form of an oily layer ; it volatilises undecomposed, and may 
be completely expelled without difficulty in a current of steam, even from 
its fairly dilute aqueous solutions. It is oxidised by potassium per¬ 
manganate in acid solution to acetic acid, and in hot alkaline solution to 
oxalic acid and carbon dioxide (E. Ihzewalsky l ). The pvjnonic acid 
mils {propionates) are, on the whole, readily soluble in water, especially 
the calcium mil; .silver sail dissolves with difficulty (1 part in 111) parts 
of water at 18°). Propionate ion behaves like acetate ion towards ferric 
ion ; the propionates give a reaction with arsenic trioxide similar to the 
cacodylie reaction (Sec. 144, 9). For the mieroeheinieal detection, see 
Behrens, Vol. 4, p. 27. 

Sec. 147. 

2 . Normal Butyric acid (y^.COOH (w-Butyrate ion, C n H 7 .COO'). 

Normal butyric acid is found in a few fats (cow’s butter), and also in 
animal and vegetable substances, but especially in the fermentation 
products of certain specific bacteria (butyric acid bacteria). It is a colour¬ 
less liquid with an unpleasant rancid odour when dilute, and an odotir 
similar to that of acetic acid when pure. It solidifies in Hakes at —19°, 
and melts at -7*9°. It boils at -fI635 0 . Us strength is similar to that 
of acetic acid (dissociation constant 1.5.10' 5 at 25°). It is miscible with 
water, alcohol, and ether in all projiortions. Like propionic acid it may be 
“ salted out ” from its aqueous solutions by means of calcium chloride 
as an oily layer; it volatilises undecomposcd, and may be completely 


./. prakt. Chon., N. F., 88, 500. 
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expelled without difficulty from dilute aqueous solutions in a current of 
steam. It behaves like propionic acid towards potassium permanganate, 
except that in its oxidation in alkaline solution propionic acid is formed 
in addition to oxalic acid (E. Przewalsky). Most of the normal butyric, 
salts ( n-bufyrales ) are also soluble in water, espec : al!y the calcium salt. 
The latter dissolves with more difficulty in hot than in cold water (100 parts 
of water dissolve 19'8 parts of salt containing water of crystallisation at 
15°; 16*5 parts at 60° ; and 17 4 parts at 100° (O. Heeht l ), so that a 
cold saturated solution becomes turbid on boiling, and clear again when 
cooled. The silver salt dissolves with difficulty (l part in 200 parts of 
water at 14°). Butyrate ion behaves in a similar manner to acetate ion 
towards mercurous nitrate (or chloride) solution (See. 144, 5). On the 
addition of ferric chloride solution to the solution of an alkali butyrate, 
a yellowish-brown precipitate, which is bright red in the case of con¬ 
centrated solutions, is formed, its separation being accelerated by heating 
or shaking. Free butyric acid does not give a precipitate with ferric salts. 
For the microckemieal detection, see Behrens, Vol. 4, p. 28. 

Sec. 148. 

Summary and Remarks on Rarer Oryanie, Acids. 

The certain detectvm of these and other higher fatty acids is hardly 
possible within the limits of the ordinary chemical-analytical methods, 
especially by means of precipitation reactions, and as a rule further methods 
have to be borrowed from the technique of organic chemistry. According 
to E. Duelaux 2 a differentiation in pure aqueous solutions may be based 
on the relative proportion of the acidity of the individual fractions to one 
another obtained by fractional distillation. As a method of distinction 
H. Agulhon 3 makes use of the behaviour of a solution of the sodium salts, 
treated with cupric sulphate solution, towards various organic extraction 
agents, i.e. the colours which the latter assume. 

For the separation of individual fatty acids from one another the 
processes of fractional distillation, fractional precipitation, and fractional 
crystallisation, in suitable combination with each other, are usually em¬ 
ployed, but frequently the quantitative analysis of the silver salts is used 
as well. By such methods, for example, Scherer 4 tested the mineral 
springs at Bad Briickcnau, and R. Frescnius 5 the sulphur spring at 
WpilUach, for the fatty acid anions present in them. 

E. Linnemann 6 described the following process for the separation of 
propionic acid from acetic and formic acid. If a mixture of these three 

1 Liebig's Ann. d. Chew., 213, 72. 

2 Ann. de chim.. el phys., 5 ser., 2, 289; Ann. dc VInstilut Pasteur, 9, 295. 
Cj. also A. Stein, J. prakt. Chem., N. F., 88, 83. 

3 Chem. Zentr., 1913, If., 89. 

4 Liebig's Ann. d. Chem., 99, 202, 207, and 279. 

6 ./. prakt. Chem., 70, 15. 

fl Liebig's Ann. d. Chem., 160, 223. 
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acids is evaporated to dryness with water and excess of lead oxide, cold 
water will extract from the residue practically only a basic lead propionate, 
which, on heating the filtered solution, is precipitated in the form of crystals, 
with the composition (C 2 H. 5 COO) 0 Pb 7 O 4 . J. Sckiitz 1 points out that in 
such a process under certain conditions the greater portion of the acids 
must fjseapo during evaporation with lead oxide, owing to hydrolytic 
dissociation of the lead salts, and consequently be lost. 

Sec. 149. 

3. Lactic acid, CH 3 .CH(OH).COOH (Lactate ion, C’,H 4 (OH).COO'). 

Lactic acid - [u-hydroxypropionic acid, Hhylidine lactic acid) is known 
in three stercoisomeric forms: (/-lactic acid or paralactic acid (c.g. as 
contained in the fluid of the muscular tissue), /-lactic acid, and “ racemic,” 
inactive (d |-/)-lactic acid. The last is the so-called ordinary or fermentation 
Iodic acid; it is produced by fermenting sugars with specific bacteria, 
and is found in sour milk, sauerkraut, sour hay, and in beer. It is present 
in wine as the product of bacterial decomposition of malic acid. The three 
forms are distinguished from one another only by their optical behaviour 
and by the solubility of some of their salts ; their reactions are the same. 
The structurally isomeric ethylene lactic acid (^-hydroxypropionic acid), 
C1L(()H).('1I,.(I()0H, is quite different from them. 

Lactic acid is a syiup, which dissolves with difficulty in ether, and is 
miscible with water and alcohol in any proportion; it docs not solidify 
at —24°, and only boils without decomposition at a very reduced pressure. 
It volatilises with steam only slightly in dilute solutions, but to a greater 
extent in solutions concentrated to the consistency of syrup. It is a some¬ 
what stronger acid than succinic acid and acetic acid (dissociation con¬ 
stant 1.94.10 4 at 25°). It can be extracted onl\ to a comparatively 
slight degree from its aqueous solutions by shaking with ether, but, on the 
other hand, may be almost completely expelled w ithout difficulty by means 
of continuous extraction with ether. When heated at 140°, or when 
allowed to stand in the cold, and also when kept for some time in aqueous 
solution, lactic acid changes more or less into lactic anhydride (dilactilic 
acid), C4I 3 .CH(()H).(H)0.(Tl((Tl 3 ).COOjl, and into laclidc : 
t , H 3 CH.CO.U 

l l 

O. CO. CH.CH., . . 

It is, therefore, necessary for the analytical detection of lactic acid in not 
quite fresh solutions to rc-eonvert these compounds into lactate ion by 
boiling them with an excess of alkali. In tho oxidation of lactic acid with 
nitric acid, oxalic acid is formed ; with chromic acid, acetic acid is obtained; 

1 Zc.ilsch. anal. Client., 39, 18. 

2 Lactic acid does not really belong to tho “ raror ” acids in the literal senso 
of tho heading to See. 1 Pi. It is dealt with here, however, for didactic reasons, 
owing to tho insufficiency of its analytieal-chomieal characteristics. 
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with potassium permanganate in acid solution, acetaldehyde; in neutral 
solution, pyrotartarie acid; and in alkaline solution, oxalic acid. 

2. Most of the lactic acid salts (lactates) are soluble in water to an appre¬ 
ciable extent; only the basic stannous lactate, [CH 3 .CH( 0 H).C 00 fcSnJj 50 , 
is practically insoluble, and on mixing an acid stannous chloride solution 
with sodium lactate solution is precipitated as a crystalline white powder 
(H. Engclhardt and It. Maddrell l 2 3 ). 

3. On treating a solution of 0‘4 grin, of phenol in 30 c.c. of water with 
one drop of ferric chloride solution, and adding a solution containing 
lactic acid, the fine blue colour of the reagent will change to yellow 
(Uffelmann -). The reaction depends possibly on the formation of a 
coloured hexalactotriforrie base ((!. (Jaleagm :1 ). Oxalic, tartaric, citric, 
malic, and formic acids give similar reactions; the reaction is influenced 
by free hydrochloric acid, phosphoric acid, carbonic acid, fatty acids, and 
salicylic acid, and is masked by thiocyanogen ion. The reaction becomes 
more distinct if Uffelmann’s amethyst-blue reagent is first shaken with 
ether. By this means it is decolorised ; on the addition of the smallest 
quantity of lactic acid the yellow coloration appears (H. Filth and 
G. Loekemann 4 ). In this process phenol does not take part in the actual 
reaction ; the yellow coloration is therefore also obtained when lactic acid 
or lactate solutions arc added to a ferric chloride solution freshly diluted 
until practically colourless (Boas 5 * ), or when a salicylic acid ferric chloride 
solution is used instead of the phenol ferric chloride solution (H. Kiihl fl ). 

4. On heating IS c.c. of lactic acid (dissolved in 10 c.c. of water) or a 
corresponding quantity of a lactic acid or lactate solution with 5 c.c. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid in a small distillation flask, it is decomposed into 
acetaldehyde and formic acid : ('H 3 ('1I(()H).('0()H ('H 3 .(.'lIO-t ll.COOll. 

The former may be detected in the distillate by means of annnoniacal 
silver solution, the latter by mercuric chloride solution (See. 143, 6) 
(T. Gigli). A process depending on the colour reactions of the acetaldehyde 
formed has been described by G. Denigcs. 7 

5. On rendering 5 c.c. of a weak lactic acid or lactate solution strongly 
alkaline with sodium hydroxide solution of about 10 per cent, strength, 
lioiling it for a few minutes and, after removing the ilamc, adding I to 2 c.c. 
of a reagent which is prepared by adding 5 grrns. of mcthylamine 8 to the 
filtered solution of 1 grin, of iodine in 50 c.c. of l per cent, potassium 
iodide solution, a very distinct repulsive odour of isonitrile wil 1 soon be 
produced. The reaction is very sensitive ; it depends on the fact that the 
JacJate ion is first converted by iodine into formate ion and iodoform, and 

1 Liebig's Ann. d. ('linn., 63, 07. 

2 Pharm.. Zrntralh., 28, 582. 

3 Chem. Zentr., 1013, 11 , 1457. 

4 Ibid., 190(5, 1., 1452. 

6 Pharm. Zentralh., 29, 323. 

8 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 50, 55, 59(5. 

7 Ibid., 189. 

8 The reagent should be kept in a blue bottle with a ground-in stopper and 
protected from the light. 
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then the latter by the methylamine into methylisonitrile (methylcar- 
bylamine): 

1. CH 3 .CH(OH).COO'f 40H / -j-3l2=2H.C00 / +3I / +CHI 3 h3H 2 () 

2. CHI 3 -f30H'+CH 3 .NH a =3I'd CH 3 .NC |-3H 2 <). 

Many substances which also yield iodoform, and consequently might 
bo confused with lactic acid, can be removed by means of distillation before 
starting the reaction (A. Ch. Voumasoa J ). 

W. Uroner and W. Cronheim 2 replaco the methylamine in this test by 
aniline, so that linally instead of methylcarbylainine, phenylcarbylamine, 
C fl H 5 .NC, which has an equally repulsive odour, is formed. 

0. With regard to the microchemical detection, rf Behrens, Vol. 4, p. 45. 

7. The analytical detection of lactic acid is rendered considerably 
more difficult by the fact that not one of the reactions mentioned is really 
specific. To detect lactic acid with certainty, it must always be isolated 
as an individual substance and identified by </uantiiafive methods. Such a 
procedure is, howover, of course only possible if tin* quantities of lactic 
acid in question aro not too small. The separation is best based on the 
special degree of its solubility in ether, and on the fact that barium lactate, 
in contrast for instance to barium succinate and barium oxalate, is soluble 
in strong alcohol; the identification is then based on the properties of the 
zinc sail. The solution to be tested for lactic acid should, therefore, first 
bo acidified with sulphuric acid and any readily volatile acids present dis¬ 
tilled from it in a current of steam, the readily soluble acids in it then shaken 
with a comparatively small quantity of ether, and finally the lactic acid 
extracted by ether. The ethereal extract obtained is evaporated in the 
presence of water with repeated shaking at a gentle heat, and the residual 
aqueous solution neutralised by means of barium hydroxide. Any excess 
of barium ion is precipitated bv the introduction of carbon dioxide into 
the boiling liquid. The solution of barium salts is concentrated and treated 
with three times its volume of strong alcohol (separation from oxalic acid 
and succinic acid). The liquid is filtered, the alcohol evaporated from the 
filtrate, the residual barium lactate, decomposed with sulphuric acid, and 
the extraction with ether repeated. The extract is again evaporated with 
water. Under certain conditions the process may be simplified; for 
instance, it may be possible to begin with the preparation of the barium 
salt, or, on the other hand, the first extraction may suffice. The solution 
containing the laetic acid finally obtained is boiled with zinc carbonate 
beneath a reflux condenser and the zinc lactate obtained by crystallisation, 
and then quantitatively analysed. The properties of the zinc salt'affbrd 
a means of distinguishing between fermentation lactic acid and para-lactic 
acid (d-lactic acid). The zinc salt of the fermentation lactic acid crystal¬ 
lises with three molecules of water of crystallisation, (C 3 H 6 ()3);,Zn+3H 2 0, 
and dissolves in 53 parts of water at 15° ; that of para-lactic acid crystallises 
with 2 molecules of water (0 3 H 6 0 3 ) 2 Zn-i-2H 2 0, and dissolves in 17*5 parts 
of water at 14° to 15°. 

1 Zeitsch. angew. Chon., 16, 172. 


2 Chon Zoitr., 11H)5, II., 088. 



CHAPTER I. 


Practical Methods of the General Course. 

1. Preliminary Examination. 1 

In tlio first place the external characteristics of tiie substance l. 2 
perceptible to the senses are noted : colour, form, hardness, density, 
odour, etc., since it is often possible to draw conclusions from these. 

Before going further, it. is advisable to take into account what 
quantity of the substance under examination is available, so as to 
decide from the first what amount can be spared for the preliminary 
examination. Reasonable economy is necessary, even if largo 
quantities are available ; but the rule must tie made, invariably 
to use only a portion of the substance for the examination, and to 
keep another portion in reserve, even though a small one, for un¬ 
foreseen emergencies and for confirmatory tests. 

A. The Substance under Examination is a Solid. 

Sec. 150. 

1. It is neither in the iorm of a metal nor of an alloy. 

General Survey. 

The preliminary examination in this case consists in : 1. Finely 
powdering the substance under examination if necessary. 2. Deter¬ 
mining its behaviour when heated in an ignition tube, in which pro¬ 
cess all possibilities from (a) to (It) are to be taken into consideration? 

3. The phenomena on heating it in the reducing flame (a) to (c) 
and the flame coloration, if any. 4. These flame colorations are 
studied by means of fusion with phosphate beads. 

Since the substance under examination may be mixed with different 

1 Of. the remarks in the third chapter of tho eocond part, Nos. 1 to 5. 

2 The numbers placed in the margin are intended to facilitate reference 
from one part of the course to another. 

047 
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kinds of substances, it is not always possible in the tests described 
below to give sharply-defined instances. If, in the experiments, 
phenomena appear which are due to a combination of two or more 
circumstances, the conclusions to be drawn must naturally be 
adjusted. 

Process in detail. 

2. 1. If the substance is in the form of powder or finely crystalline, it 

is suitable for examination; but if it is larger crystals or in 
lumps, a portion of it must be finely pulverised, if possible. 
In the ease of softer substances this can be done in a porcelain 
mortar; hut harder substances are broken into smaller pieces 
in a steel mortar or on an anvil, and then ground in an agate 
mortar. 

3. 2. A small portion of the powder is heated in a small glass lithe 7 cm. 

long ami b mm. mile, which is fused at one end or has a small hull 
blown upon it. (I'nder certain conditions this may be done 
upon a crucible lid or in a small basin, see Chap. 111., No. 3 t). 
This should be dune moderately at first, subsequently strongly 
in a gas flame.- The resulting phenomena enable many eon- 
elusions to be drawn with certainty, and others with probability' 
as to the nature of the substance. Those to which the principal 
attention has to be given are grouped together under the follow¬ 
ing headings, several of which frequently refer to the same 
substance. 

(a) The substance, remains unchanged. No organic substances, 
no salts containing water, no readily-fusible substances, 
no volatile substances (with the exception of carbon 
dioxide, i.e. carbonate ion, since a perceptible alteration 
often takes place when the gas escapes), are present. 

4. (b) The substance changes colour without, melting at a moderate 

heal. 1 * 3 A change from white to yellow, becoming white 
again on cooling, indicates dne oxide or zinc suits ; from 
white to yellowish-brown, becoming dirty pale yellow 
" " on cooling, indicates tin oxide or tin salts ; from white or 

1 In referring to the marginal numbers of the third chapter, tfie prefix 

“ No.” is always used. 

3 Of. Wee. KJ and Sec. 10. 

3 The significance of the change of colour needs care in its interpretation ; 
Thus tho absence of a metal must not he inferred from tho absence of an altera¬ 
tion of colour, since although its salts may show the particular change of colour, 
it depends upon the anion present whether or no it occurs; for example, lead 
sulphate remains unchanged on heating. 
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reddish-yellow to brown-red, becoming yellow on cooling, 
fusible at red heat, indicates lead oxide or lead sails; from 
white or pale yellow to orange-yellow or red-brown, be¬ 
coming pale yellow on cooling, fusible at strong red heat, 
indicates bismuth oxide or bismuth sails; from white or 
yellowish-white to dark brown, remaining dark brown on 
cooling, indicates manganous oxide or manganous salts; 
these last colours becoming, as a rule, light reddish-brown 
on cooling, indicate cadmium oxide or cadmium salts; 
from light blue or light green into black, with the simul¬ 
taneous liberation of water, indicates cupric hydroxide or 
carbonate, and also the corresponding nickel compounds; 
from greyish-white to black indicates ferrous carbonate; 
from brown-red to black, becoming brown-red again on 
cooling, indicates ferric ojtde ; from yellow to dark orange, 
fusible at a strong heat, indicates potassium chromate; 
from light red to dark red and then violet-black, becoming 
light red again on cooling, and yielding a sublimate of 
meremy on stronger ignition, indicates mercuric oxide: 
from light red to brown, cooling to light red, indicates 
red lead, which, when strongly heated, yields a yellow fusible 
residue of lead oxide, etc. 

(c) The substance nails mithoul emitting water vapour. If, on 5. 
stronger heating, a gas (oxygen) is evolved and a fragment 
of charcoal, thrown into it, burns with violence, the pre¬ 
sence of nitrate or chlorate is indicated. 

(d) Water escapes and condenses in the colder part of the tube. 6. 
This indicates (1) Substances containing water of crystallisa¬ 
tion. (many of these melt readily and solidify again after 
the escape of the water; many swell up considerably on 
liberation of the water, c.g. borax, alum); (2) Salts con¬ 
taining decomposable peril yd rates, hydroxides, or hydrates 
(the substances often do not melt); (3) Anhydrous salts, 
between the lamella? of which water is mechanically enclosed 
(the substances decrepitate); (4) Substances to which 
external moisture is attached; or (5) Ammonium salts, 
which are decomposed with the formation of water, e.g. 
ammonium nitrate, in the decomposition of which nitrous 
oxide gas is simultaneously evolved (ignites a glowing 
match). The drops of water condensed in the tube are 
tested as to their reaction. If this is alkaline, ammonium 
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ion is indicated; if acid, the anion of a volatile acid 
(sulphuric acid, sulphurous acid, hydrofluoric acid, hydro¬ 
chloric, hydrobromic, or hydriodic acid, acetic acid, etc.). 

7. (f) The substance decrepitates or decomposes without, liberation 

of water. This points to the presence of certain anhydrous 
minerals which have this property, e.g. heavy spar, zinc- 
blende, lead glance, spathic iron ore, plumbocalcite, etc. 

8 - (/) Gases or vapours arc evolved. A note is taken whether they 

have a colour, odour, acid or alkaline reaction, or are 
combustible, etc. 

(aa) Oxygen indicates oxides or “ noble " metals, peroxides, 
per-salts, chlorates, nitrates. A glowing match is 
rekindled in the current of the gas (see also 5). 

(bb) Sulphur dioxide. This is produced in the decomposi¬ 
tion of sulphites of heavy metals, and also of many 
sulphates, as well as in the ignition of mixtures of 
sulphides with sulphates. It may be recognised by 
its odour and acid reaction. 

(cc) Nitrogen trioxide or telroxide derived from the decom¬ 
position of nitrites or nitrates, especially those of the 
heavy metals. They may be recognised by their 
brownish-red colour and the odour of their vapours. 

( dd) Carbon dioxide points to the presence of carbonates 
decomposed on heating, or to the oxalates of reducible 
metals, e.ij. cupric oxalate. The gas is colourless, 
odourless, and non-combustible. A drop of lime water 
exposed to a current of the gas cm a glass rod or clock 
glass becomes turbid 

(ce) Carbon monoxide points to the presence of oxalates or 
also of formates. The gas burns with a blue flame. 
If carbon dioxide is mixed with it. as, for example, 
when magnesium oxalate or formates of easily re¬ 
ducible metals are present, it is difficult to ignite. 
In the case of formates, there is often considerable 
carbonisation. Oxalates, when mixed on a clock 
glass with manganese dioxide (free from carbonate), 
a little water and concentrated sulphuric acid, evolve 
carbon dioxide, whereas this is not the case with 
1 formates. 

iff1 Chlorine, bromine , or iodine indicates the presence of 
chlorides, bromides, or iodides, decomposable with the 
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liberation of the halogens. The gases may be readily 
recognised by their colour (yellowish-green, brownish- 
red, violet) and their odours; a black sublimate is 
formed if any considerable quantity of iodine is liberated 
(c/9). 

to) Cyanogen and hydrogen cyanide indicate the presence 
of cyanogen compounds, which are decomposed on 
heating 1 (e.g. mercuric cyanide, .Prussian blue). Both 
may be recognised by their odours, and cyanogen, 
when it is fairly pure, by the fact that it burns with 
a carmine red flame 2 (rf. also Sec. 154, 33, g). 

(hh) Hydrogen sulphide points to the presence of hydrated 
sulphides (also of thiosulphates). It is readily recog¬ 
nised by its odour. 

(ii) Ammonia may be derived from the decomposition of 
ammonium salts, or also of hydrated cyanogen com¬ 
pounds or nitrogenous organic substances, in which 
last case darkening or carbonisation occurs, whilst, 
as a rule, malodorous combustible oils also escape 
with the ammonia. 

(kk) II ydrocarhons and other gaseous organic compoumls 
indicate the presence of organic substances, i.e. in the 
case of those compounds which are being dealt with 
here, 3 organic acids or their salts. The gases usually 
have an empyreumatio odour and generally burn 
with a luminous flame (cf. 10). 

(g) A sublimate is formed 4 (cf. Chap. III., No. 2, last paragraph). 9. 
The presence of volatile substances is indicated. 

The following are of more frequent occurrence:— 

(aa) Sulphur, from mixtures or metal sulphides. Reddish- 
brown drops; when cold, yellow or yellowish-brown 
solid. 

(hh) Iodine, from mixtures, many iodides, iodic acid, etc. 

Vapour violet; sublimate black; iodine odour. , 

(cc) Ammonium salts. White sublimates. Heated with 
sodium carbonate and a drop of water, evolve 
ammonia. 

1 Cf. also Chap. III., No. 2, last paragraph. 

* It may be noted hero that insoluble cyanogen compounds are examined 
by a special method (Soc. 180). 

3 Cf Chap. III., No. 3. 

4 See See. 14. 
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(dd) Mercury ami its compounds. Metallic mercury forms 
minute globules ; mercuric sulphide is black, becoming 
red when heated; , mercuric chloride melts before 
volatilising, emits dense vapours, and forms a white 
sublimate; mercurous chloride sublimes without 
previously melting, to form a sublimate which is 
yellow while hot and white when cold ; red mercuric 
iodide yields a yellow sublimate. 

(re) Arsenic and its eompounds. Metallic arsenic forms 
the well-known minor; arsenic trioxide yields lustrous, 
minute crystals ; the sulphides of arsenic form sub¬ 
limates which are reddish-yellow while hot, and yellow 
or yellowish-red when cold. 

(ff) Antimony trioxide melts to form a yellow liquid before 
subliming. The sublimate consists of lustrous needles. 
(.'/(/) Lead chloride melts to a yellow liquid before forming 
a sublimate. The sublimate is white, and volatilises 
with difficulty. 

(hli) Benzoic acid, succinic acid, cinnamic acid form white 
crystalline sublimates ; the acids prepared from gum 
benzoin, or amber, are not quite pure ; they may be 
recognised by the odour of the vapours. 

( ii ) Salicylic arid gives a white, crystalline sublimate. 
When rapidly and strongly heated an odour of phenol 
is produced. 

(H) Oxalic acid gives a white, crystalline sublimate ; when 
heated in a small tube it produces dense vapours 
which have an irritating action upon the throat. 
On heating a small quantity with a drop of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid on platinum foil, an abundant 
evolution of gas is produced. 

(hi) Carbonisation occurs. This indicates organic substances. 1 

Combustible gases, usually with an empyreumatic odour 
. (in the ease of acetates, acetic acid, or acetone), and water 
are also always produced, the latter having an acid or 
alkaline reaction. Tarry products of distillation are also 
almost invariably deposited in the upper part of the 
tube. An odour of burnt hair indicates the presence of 
nitrogenous organic substances, especially proteins. If 
the residue effervesces when treated with acids, whilst the 
1 VJ. Chap. Ill , No. 3. 
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original substance does not show this phenomenon, it indi¬ 
cates that alkali or alkaliue earth salts of organic acids arc 
present. 

(*) A metal is left. This indicates the presence of carbonates 
or oxides of noble metals or salts of easily reducible metals 
with organic acids 1 2 (e.g. cupric acetate). In this case 
under certain conditions little, if any, carbon is produced (//■). 

3. A small portion - of the substance is introduced into a hollo tv on 1 
charcoal and submitted to tin 1 inner blowpipe flame. 3 Hince 
the reactions which occur largely re-duplicate those already 
observed when the substance was heated in a glass tube, only 
those characteiistic of this method of treatment will be given 
hero. If sulphur dioxide is developed when the flame is directed 
on to the charcoal, sulphur or a sulphide is indicated; if a 
garlic-like odour of arsenic is produced, the presence of arsenic 
or an arsenic, compound is indicated ; if there is an odour of 
ammonia, the presence of certain ammonium compounds, 
e.g. ammonium carbonate, is indicated ; if the carbon burns 
vigorously, substances which emit oxygen, usually nitrates, 
chlorates, or peroxides, are present. Care should be taken to 
avoid breathing the vapours from substances which, when 
heated in glass tubes, have yielded vapours or sublimates 
(Chap III., No. 2, last paragraph). 

In addition to the tests described, definite conclusions may 
also be drawn to some extent from the following phenomena :— 

(а) 'The substance melts and spreads on the charcoal or forms a 12 
bead in the holloa' , without a simultaneous deposit. This 
primarily indicates alkali salts. 

(б) An infusible while residue, remains on the charcoal, either at 13 

once or after previously melting in the water of crystallisa¬ 
tion. This indicates especially alkaline earth metals, 
aluminium, and zinc, which are present in the form of their 
oxides or of salts which are stable on heating (zinc oxide 
appears yellow while hot), and also indicates silicon dioxide. 

Of these slroniia , lime, magnesia , and zinc oxide arc 
characterised by emitting an intense light in the blowpipe 
flame, and alkaline earth metal compounds by the fact 

1 Cf. ('Imp. III., No. 

2 If there is no incandescence, etc., when the substance is heated on charcoal, 
a larger amount may he used for the experiment. 

i Cf. Sec. 20 ; also Chap. 111., No. 1. 
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that their oxides or sulphides show an alkaline reaction 
after moistening the residue. A drop of colmltous nitrate 
solution is placed on the infusible ignited white mass and 
the latter again strongly heated. Various colorations are 
thereby produced, of which the following in particular 
are characteristic and easily recognised. A line blue 
coloration indicates aluminium (oxide) and silicon dioxide, 1 
a green coloration indicates zinc (oxide), and a violet coloration 
magnesium phosphate or arsenate. In the presence of many 
phosphates of alkaline earths a more or less pronounced blue 
coloration is also obtained, of which note should be taken. 

In the case of (a) or (b) the preliminary examination is 
completed by determining the Jltiwc coloration (especially 
in testing for alkali and alkaline earth metals). A little 
of the substance is placed on a loop of platinum wire 
(preferably slightly moistened), touched with hydrochloric 
acid, carefully dried near the edge of the flame, again 
moistened with hydrochloric acid, and introduced into the 
fusion area of a Bunsen flame. Blame colorations, due 
to alkali metals, are first produced, and then, after volatilisa¬ 
tion of the alkali metals, the colorations due to barium, 
strontium, or calcium. Sometimes it is advisable to ignite 
the substance first in the reducing flame, and then to 
moisten it with hydrochloric acid, e.j. when sulphates are 
present. 

if a flame coloration appears, the following specific 
conclusions may be drawn from it:— 

A yellow flame indicates sodium. 

A violet flame indicates potassium, cwsium, rubidium. 

A yellowish-red flame indicates calcium.” 

A red flame indicates lithium, strontium (calcium). 3 
A green flame indicates thallium, boric acid , copper. 

A yellowish-green flame indicates barium. 

, . A blue flame indicates indium , copper (as chloride or 
bromide). 

A pale-blue to blue-green flame indicates arsenic, antimony. 
For further particulars, see Secs. 22, 31, and 38. 

1 This conclusion is only justifiable when an infusible substance is actually 
present. Fused masses are also frequently coloured blue by cobalt. 

2 Or a metal which colours the flamo red in the presence of sodium. 

8 The calcium coloration is much redder in the absence of sodium, especially 
when hydrochloric acid is present, than is usually assumed to be the case. 
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(c) A residue of a different colour is left , a reduction to metal 14. 
takes place, or a deposit is formed. In this case a conclusion 
cannot immediately be drawn from the reaction which has 
occurred, but in order to bring about decisive phenomena 
, a small portion of the powder is mixed with a drop of 
water and sodium carbonate (an odour of ammonia at this 
stage indicates the presence of an ammonium compound), 
heated on charcoal in the reducing flame of the blowpipe, 
and a note taken of any residue in the hollow of the charcoal 
and of any deposit on the surface of the charcoal. If a 
sulphide or arsenide, is present (see 11), or if the substance 
contained much water of crystallisation, it should be 
heated first for a short time on the cover of a porcelain 
crucible, and the residue ground up and mixed with sodium 
carbonate. If only an incomplete reduction to metal 
occurred, it is advisable to repeat the test once more by 
adding a little potassium cyanide to the substance which 
has been mixed with sodium carbonate, or the substance 
may be mixed with sodium formate, since this materially 
facilitates the reduction to metal. 

If a reduction to metal has occurred, the residue is 
moistened with water, cut out, ground up in a small 
mortar, and the particles of charcoal washed away. By 
this means gold is obtained in yellow flakes, copper in 
copper-red ones, silver in nearly white, tin in greyish- 
white, and lead in whitish-grey flakes, whilst bismuth is 
left as a reddish-grey powder, zinc as a bluish-white, and 
antimony as a grey powder. If copper and tin or copper 
and zinc are present together yellow alloys are sometimes 
formed. 

The following specific phenomena may be noted : — 

(a) A granule of metal obtained after thorough blowpipe 15. 
treatment without a deposit being formed on the 
charcoal points to the presence of gold or copper . .The 
latter may also frequently be recognised by the green 
coloration of the flame. Platinum, iron, cobalt, and 
nickel compounds are also reduced, but do not yield 
metallic granules, at all events when they are not present 
together with compounds of other metals. 

()3) A deposit is formed upon the charcoal, with or without 16. 
the simultaneous production of a granule of metal. 
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(aa) A white deposit at a distance from the substance, and 
volatilising very readily with the emission of a garlic¬ 
like odour indicates arsenic. 

(hb) A white deposit not far distant from the substance, 
and capable of being moved from one part to the other, 
indicates antimony. As a rule dark dull granules of 
metal will be simultaneously noticed, which continue 
to emit white fumes after the blowing lias stopped, 
and on cooling become enveloped with crystals of 
antimony oxide ; the granules are brittle. 

(a) A deposit which is ycllote while hot and white on 
cooling, is fairly close to the substance, volatilises 
with difficulty, and, when heated with oobaltotis 
nitrate solution, shows a green coloration, indicates 
zinc. 

(ild) A pale i/iilom deposit while hot and white on cooling, 
which lies close to the substance and cannot, be. 
Volatilised in any flame, indicates tin. The metal 
granules which are formed simultaneously, although 
only in a good reducing Hame, are bright, readily 
fusible, and malleable. 

(cc) A levum-tjelttnc deposit while hot and sulphur-yellow 
on cooling, and which when heated in the reducing 
flame leaves a blue shimmer in its place, indicates 
laid. The granules of metal formed at the same time 
arc readily fusible and malleable. 

(JJ) A deposit which is dark ortmijc-ijiilom while hot and 
lemon-yellow on cooling, and which when heated in 
tile reducing flame leaves no blue shimmer in its place, 
indicates bismuth. The granules of metal simultane¬ 
ously formed are readily fusible and brittle. 

(<j!j) A deposit which is mldisli-broin , and vravip-i/ellom 
in thin layers, and volatilises without leaving a coloured 
. shimmer, indicates cadmium. 

(hit) A faint dark ml deposit, with the simultaneous forma¬ 
tion of white granules of metal, indicates sillier. If 
lead and antimony arc also present the deposit is 
crimson. 

(y) The formation of sodium sulphide, which may be readily 
identified as in Sec. 105, !), indicates sulphides, sulphates, 
or also sulphites. 
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4. A small 'portion of the substance is fused with an alkali phosphate 
bead (see Sec. 21), is exposed for some time to the oxidising fame 
and observed both while hot and after cooling, and if any coloration 
has been produced it is also healed in the reducing fame. 

{a) The, substance is dissolved readily and in considerable quantity , 
forming a bead, which is transparent while hot. 

(a) The colour of the bead is: — 18. 

blue: cobalt- is indicated. 

green, becoming blue on cooling and in the upper re¬ 
ducing flame red after cooling, although only when 
thoroughly saturated : copper is indicated. 
green, particularly fine on cooling, and unchanged in 
the reducing flame : rlnomium is indicated. 
brownish-red, becoming pale yellow or colourless on 
cooling ; m f lie reducing flame red while hot and yellow 
on cooling, and then greenish : iron is indicated. 
ruby-red , becoming blue and then colourless: gold is 
indicated (»Sec. St. II); reddish to brownish-red. 
becoming paler on cooling, and then yellow to reddish- 
yellow or even colourless and unchanged in the reducing 
flame : nickel is indicated. 
fawn-coloured: platinum is indicated (Sec. 85, 15). 
yellowish-brown , becoming light yellow to colourless on 
cooling, and in the reducing flame (preferably after 
treatment with tin) almost colourless, and blackish- 
grey on cooling : bismuth is indicated. 
pale yellow to opal-coloured , somewhat turbid on cooling, 
and whitish-grey in the reducing flame: silver is 
indicated. 

amethyst-coloured, especially after cooling in the outer 
flame, colourless in the reducing flame, and not quite 
clear; mamjanese is indicated. 

(ft) The hot bead is not coloured. 19 . 

(aa) It remains clear on cooling. This indicates antimony, 
aluminium, alkali compounds, zinc, cadmium, lead, 
calcium, and magnesium (the five last yield on the 
addition of a considerable quantity enamel-white beads. 

In the presence of lead the saturated bead is yellowish). 

(bb) It becomes enamel-white on cooling, even in the presence 
of a small quantity of the substance. Barium or stron¬ 
tium is indicated. 
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20. {ty The substance dissolves with difficult}! and only in slight 

quantity. 

(a) The bead is colourless and also remains clear on cool¬ 
ing. The undissolved portion appears semi-trans¬ 
parent ; on the addition of a little ferric oxide the 
glass assumes the colour of an iron bead. Silicon 
dioxide is indicated (or a silicate). The reaction takes 
place better on the use of not too small a granule or 
fragment than when fine powder is used. Its non- 
occurrence does not justify the conclusion that silicic 
acid is absent (cf. Sec. 115, !)). 

(fl) The bead is colourless, and remains so. even after the 
addition of ferric oxide. Tin is indicated. 

21. (<•) The substance does not dissolve at all and floats (as metal) 

in the bead. Gold or platinum is indicated. 

When the preliminary examination is finished the substance 
under examination should be dissolved as in Sec. 104 (52) or 
Sec. 155 (34). 

Sue. 101. 

(2) The substance is an elementary metal or an alloy. 

22.1. A portion is mixed and healed with water, to which a little acetic, 
acid has been added. The evolution of hydrogen indicates the 
presence of a light metal (possibly also that of elementary 
manganese). 

23. 2. A portion is heated in a hollow on charcoal in the inner blowpipe 

flame, and a note taken whether the substance melts, or a deposit 
is formed, or an odour produced, etc. 

The following metals may thus be recognised with more or 
less certainty : arsenic by its odour of garlic ; mercury by its 
ready volatility; antimony, zinc, lead, bismuth, cadmium, tin, 
and silver by their fusibility, with the formation of deposits 
oi) the charcoal (cf. 16); copper by the green coloration of the 
outer flame. Only when a single pure or nearly pure metal is 
present can any further conclusions be drawn ; thus gold melts 
without a deposit, whilst platinum, iron, manganese, nickel, and 
cobalt do not melt in the blowpipe flame if they are pure. 

24. 3. A small portion is heated in a ylass lube fused together at one end 

in a gas flame the action of which is intensified by the use of a 
chimney. 
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(a) No deposit is formed in the colder part of the tube. Mercury 
is absent. 

(h) A deposit is formed. Mercury , cadmium, or arsenic is present. 

The deposit of the first metal, which consists entirely of 
( small globules, cannot readily be confused with the cadmium 
or arsenic deposit. The non-occurrence of deposits, how¬ 
ever, is not necessarily conclusive of the absence of cadmium 
or arsenic. 

After the preliminary examination is finished the 
substance under examination should be dissolved as in 
Sec. 156 (42). 

Sue. 152. 

B. Tins Substance under Examination is a Liquid. 

1 , A small portion is healed in a platinum or porcelain basin and note 25. 

taken whether the liquid can be evaporated without leaving a 
residue, i.e. whether a solution of a solid substance is present. 

If this is the case, the residue is tested as in Sec. 150. If the 
liquid evaporates without leaving a residue there may be pre¬ 
sent (if the reaction is acid, (27)) volatile acids (hydrochloric, 
nitric, acetic, formic acids, etc.), and if the reaction is alkaline 
(he solution may contain ammonia. In this case, the odour 
affords a further indication, especially when the liquid is heated. 

If it is not a solution, organic substances will almost invariably 
be present, when the liquid was not merely water. In this case 
reference may be made to what is said in Chap. Ill., No. 3. 

If a liquid metal (mercury) is present,, it should be treated as 
described in the previous sections. 

2, The odour of the. liquid or of the vapours which escape when it is 26. 

heated usually give a sufficient indication of the nature of the 
solvent,. If necessary a distillation is made, a note being taken 
of the temperature at which the vapours distil (Sec. 12). If 
an aqueous solution (which may contain volatile acids or 
ammonia) is not present, simple solvents such as alcohol, .ether, 
etc., may be evaporated, and the residue, if it is of an inorganic 
nature, examined by the Ramc method as was previously used 
when a solid substance was present, i.e. beginning with Sec. 150. 

If the residue contains organic substances, and it is not 
possible to decide by other means that it belongs to the organic 
acids dealt with in this book (or alkaloids, of. Sec. 209 el seq.), 
or that the case comes within the scope of those dealt with in 
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Sec. 196 <1 set]., reference should he made to Chap. III. No. 3. 
This also applies to the determination of the nature of the 
solvent. 

27 . 3. A test is male with litmus paper. 

(a) Blue paper becomes ml. This reaction may he due either to 
an acid or an acid salt, or to a salt which has undergone 
hydrolytic dissociation when dissolved in water. To 
decide which is the ease, a small portion of the liquid is 
poured on to a clock glass and the extreme tip of a glass 
rod, moistened with a dilute solution of sodium carbonate, 
introduced into it; if the liquid remains clear, or any pre¬ 
cipitate formed dissolves on stirring, the former alternative, 
is the ease, whilst if a permanent turbidity is produced 
the latter is generally the ease. 

28 - (b) Reddened litmus paper becomes blur. This indicates 

hydroxides, carbonates, or sulphides of alkali or alkaline 
earth metals (and of ammonium), also the salts of other 
weak acids with alkali or alkaline earth metals (especially 
alkali borates) which hn\e undergone hydrolytic dis¬ 
sociation; haslc lead acetate, thallium, hydroxide, and 
carbonate also show an alkaline reaction in aqueous Solution 
owing to hydrolysis. 

29 . 4. If the solution is an aqueous one and has an acid reaction, a small 

portion of it is diluted with much water. If this produces a 
milky turbidity the ions of bismuth , antimony (possibly also of 
tin or lead) are indicated, if. Sec. 70, 3, and Sec. 91, 4. 

30 . After the preliminary examination is completed the actual 
tests are made. If the solution is an aqueous one and has a neutral 
reaction it can only contain substances soluble in water ; if, however, 
it has an acid reaction (this being due to the presence of an acid), it 
is necessary to take into consideration in the actual tests not only 
substances which are soluble in water, but also those which dissolve 
in acids. Bearing these facts in mind, the examination is continued 
at Sees. 157, 158, or 159, or Sees. 160, 161, or 162, provided the 
assumption that only one cation and one anion is present is justified ; 
but if there is no such justification, tests are made as described 
in Secs. 164, 175, or 176, or in 177 or 178. If liquids have, an 
alkaline reaction, the examination is made as in Secs. 157, 158, or 
159, provided it may be assumed that only one cation and one anion 
is present; otherwise as in Secs. 164, 175, or 176. 
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II. SOLUTION OP SUBSTANCES OB THEIK CLASSIFICA¬ 
TION ACCORDING TO THEIR BEHAVIOUR TOWARDS 
CERTAIN SOLVENTS. 1 

, Sec. (5.'J. 

(ienerul SuriTj. 

The media which we use for classifying simple substances or 31 . 
coinjiounds in accordance with their solubility, or of separating 
them when mixed together, are water and acids (hydrochloric acid, 
nitric acid, aqua mjiit). According to their behaviour towards 
these solvents substances may be divided into three classes— 

First class.—Substances soluble in water. 

Second class.—Substances practical!)/ insoluble or dissolchuj with 
difficult// in water, but salable in hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, or aqua 
teyia. 

Third class.—Substances practically insoluble or dissolciiuj with 
difficulty -in water, and also in hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, and aqua 
rcijia. 

Metals or metal alloys are more suitably dissolved by a somewhat 
different method, and a special method for their treatment is, there¬ 
fore, gi\en (Bee. 150) 

Ptacrdurc in detail. 

To effect the solution or test the solubility of a siibstanee. the 
following method is employed : — 

A. The Substance is neither an Elementary Metal nob an 
Alloy. 

Simple Compounds. 2 

Sec. 151. 

If it is a question of a simple compound, the solubility class to 32 . 
which it belongs is iirst determined. For this purpose a small 
sample is treated with about ten times its quantity of distilled 
water, and then, if necessary, with dilute hydrochloric acid (i.c. 
hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 112 mixed with about three times its 
quantity of water), with concentrated hydrochloric acid, with 

1 beo also the remarks m Part II., Chap. III., Nus. (1 to 8. 

1 This name has been adopted fur the sake of brevity for such compounds as 
eon tain only one cation and one anion. 


36 
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nitric acid, 1 and with aqua regia successively in the order given, first 
without and then with the aid of heat. If the small sample can be 
dissolved 2 by one of these solvents, a somewhat larger quantity 
(about 1 grm.) is treated in the same way, and tests are applied to 
aqueous solutions in accordance with Secs, 157,158, or 159, to acid 
solutions as in Secs. 160, 161, or 162, and to substances iusoluble or 
practically insoluble in acids in accordance with See. 163. 

It should be noted that simple compounds must dissolve completely 
in one solvent. If small particles remain undissolvcd they usually consist 
of impurities which may be ignored (<•/., however, 33 (//), (c), and id )), 
and in suck cases the substances arc not treated as though insoluble in acid. 

On dissolving the substance in acids a series of phenomena may 
be produced, of which especial notice, must be token. 

(a) Effervescence indicates carbonates (the liberated carbon 
dioxide may be identified according to Wee. Il l, 4) ; or 
sulphides, in which case the liberated hydrogen sulphide 
may be identified by its odour. 

(b) Separation of sulphur, which may lie easily recognised by 

its appearance, colour, and specific gravity, and can usually 
be filtered oft after being boiled for some time, indicates 
sulphides. The filtered solution is diluted :1 and tested 
according to See. 160, whilst the residue may be examined 
according to See. 163. 

(c) Separation of silicic acid, usually in gelatinous form, indicates 

silicates. These are examined by a special process. Secs. 181 
to 183 (cf, however, Chap. 111., No. 7). 

id) Separation of crystalline benzoic acid, salicylic anil, or cin¬ 
namic acid can only occur when the preliminary examination 
has indicated the presence of organic substances. (If 
any doubt exists as to whether the salt lias dissociated 
with solution of the cation, the solution is shaken with 
ether, which will dissolve the organic acid, so *liat two 

1 Homo times, r.<j. in tho case of barium compounds, a substance docs not 
dissolve completely in acids, owing to tho formation of a substance which is 
less solublo in the acid than in water. In such cases complete solution is effected 
by diluting the liquid with water. 

2 If an organic substance is present, it may belong to tho class of substances 
solublo in water, notwithstanding the fact that it cannot bo completely dis¬ 
solved eithor by treatment with water or with acids. It belongs then to the 
cases mentioned in 33 (d). 

8 A turbidity at this point points to tho presence of bismuth or antimony 
compounds (possibly also of tin or lead compounds). In the case of the former 
the turbidity is removed by the addition of hydrochloric acid. 
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clear layers of liquid will be obtained.) For the detection 
of the cation a fresh quantity of the original substance 
is treated with acid, diluted with a little water if necessary, 
and the liquid filtered from the separated organic acid. 

^ The filtrate is tested as described in 47 (/>), footnote. 

(e) Evolution of chlorine (when hydrochloric acid is used) indicates 
the presence of oxidising substances: peroxides, per-salts, 
chromates, chlorates, etc. 

(/) The evolution of nitric oxide or nitrogen triondc when 
nitric acid is used points to the development of an oxidation 
process, whilst bromine or iodine vapour indicates bromides 
or iodides. 

(g) Development of an odour of hydrocyanic acid indicates the 
presence of cyanogen compounds, insoluble in Water. A 
suitable special method of examining these is given in 
Sec. 180. 

In many eases (with ferro- and ferrievanides) a blue 
or green coloration is simultaneously produced on heating 
the substance with hydrochloric acid. 

If there is any doubt as to the evolution of hydrocyanic acid, a small 
quantity of the substance may he heated with sulphuric acid or fused in 
an ignition tube with potassium hydrogen sulphate and the liberated 
vapour made to act upon a strip of paper which has been saturated with 
a solution of a ferrous and ferric salt, and then dipped in alkali hydroxide 
solution. On subsequently moistening this with hydrochloric acid the 
formation of Prussian blue indicates the presence of cyanogen 
(cf. Sec. 120, 7). 

Mixed Compounds . 1 

Sec. 155. 

If a mixed compound is to be examined, it is advisable, if lieces- 84 . 
sary, to begin by separating the substances from one another into 
their respective solubility classes. Ifor this purpose the following 
procedure is adopted :— 

1. A sample (about 1 to 3 grms.) of the substance, under examination 
is treated in the form of powder with about 10 times its quantity 
of distilled water in a flask and the mixture heated to boiling 
point. 

1 This name is applied here and in the following pages to compounds and 
mixturos in which all the cations and anions of more frequont occurrence may 
be prosont. 
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35. («) A clear solution is obtained. Ill this ease the whole of the 

compounds in the first solubility class have to be taken' 
into consideration, without, however, overlooking what has 
been said about the reactions in the preliminary examina¬ 
tion (30). Tests are applied for the detection of the options 
as in Sec. 104, and for the detection of the anions as in 
Sees, 175 and 170. 

36. (b) A residue is left, eren ajter long-continued boiling. It is 

allowed to subside and the liquid filtered, the insoluble 
matter being left, as far as possible, in the flask. A sample 
of the clear filtrate is evaporated in a platinum or porcelain 
basin or in a clock-glass (ef. Chap. 111., No. 6. and in par¬ 
ticular the footnote). If a residue is left, part of the. 
substance is soluble in water. The residue is repeatedly 
boiled with fresh portions of water, in order to bring the 
soluble constituents as completely as possible into aqueous 
solution, 1 and tests are applied to this solution as described 
in (35) and to the insoluble residue as in (37). 

37. 2. The substance which is insoluble in water, or which has been 

extracted as completely as possible with water, is separated by 
decantation or filtration from the liquid, and a portion treated 
with dilute, (ef. 32) hydrochloric acid. If it is insoluble or not 
completely soluble the acid is boiled; and if still there is not 
complete solution the liquid is poured off into another flask, 
the residue boiled with concentrated hydrochloric acid, and 
if a solution is obtained it is added to the liquid previously 
decanted. 

With regard to the phenomena which may occur during the 
treatment with hydrochloric acid, see (33). 

88. (a) Complete solution is effected by the. treatment with hydro¬ 

chloric acid (or only sulphur, silicic acid, benzoic acid, 
salicylic acid, or cinnamic acid separates, ef. 33). The 
substances insoluble in water then belong to the second 
solubility class. The examination is continued according 
to Sec. 165, Any deposit which appears to be sulphur 
should be submitted to further examination, as in Sec. 171). 
If silicic acid has separated, the liquid is evaporated to 
dryness, in order to convert this completely from the 

1 If substances, such as calcium sulphate or lead chloride, which are only 
sparingly soluble in water, are present, it is sufficient to boil the residue four 
times with water, since complete extraction can only be effected with difficulty. 
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colloidal condition into insoluble silicon dioxide, as de¬ 
scribed in Sec. 181, and the residue moistened with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, treated with water and filtered. The filtrate is 
subsequently examined as in Sec. 105 el seq. The residue 
» is tested to see whether it contains any substances in addi¬ 
tion to silicon dioxide, insoluble in acid. Of in this con¬ 
nection (Imp. III., No. 7. Any separated organic acids 
are filtered off, and tested as described in Sec. 159 for 
ininnamylate, succinate, and salicylate ions. 

(b) A residue, is still left. In this case the flask containing the 
portion which lias been boiled with hydrochloric acid is 
put aside for a time.. 1 

,'l. ff the substance which was insoluble in water, or has been extracted 39. 
therewith as far as possible, is not completely dissolved by 
hydrochloric, acid, a further portion is heated with nitric acid 
and subsequently diluted with water. 

With regard to the phenomena which may occur, see (33). 

(«) Complete solution is effected hj nitric arid (or only sulphur, 
silicic acid, or an organic acid separates, cf. 33). The sub¬ 
stances insoluble in water belong also in this ease to the 
second solubility class. The nitric acid soluton is examined 
as in Sec 164, 111., (109), and in general as described in (38). 

(h) There is still on insoluble residue on healing the substance 
with nitric acid, even after dilution with water. The ex¬ 
amination is continued as in (10). 

4. If the substances insoluble in water do not dissolve completely 40. 
either in hydrochloric or in nitric acid, an attempt is made to 
dissolve them in uquaregia (cf. p. 19). For this purpose the con- % 
tents of the flask in which nitric acid lias been tried as a solvent 
are mixed with those of the flask in which concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid was tried, and the mixture gradually heated and 
finally gently boiled. If complete solution does not take place, 
the clear liquid is poured off and the residue kept moderately 
boiling for some time with concentrated aqua regia. Finally 
the more dilute a qua regia solution which was poured off, and also 
the solution in dilute hydrochloric acid which was poured off' 
in (37) are added. After the whole has again been gently boiled, 
a note is taken whether complete solution lias occurred, or 

1 In many cases tlio residue left after the treatment with hydrochloric 
acid dissolves when diluted with water, c.g. in the presence of barium salts 
([i. 502, footnote f); naturally the ease then comes muter the heading (a). 
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whether a residue insoluble in aqua regia is left. In the latter 
case the solution is filtered, after dilution with a little water 
if necessary, 1 the residue washed with boiling water, and the 
washings added to the filtrate and examined as in Sec. 165. 
In the former case the clear solution 2 is treated i j\ the 
same way (in this connection cf. Chap. III., No. 6, last 
paragraph). 

41. 5. If aqua regia leaves a residue after boiling, this residue is thoroughly 
washed with boiling water and examined as in Sec. 179. 


B. The Substance is a Metal or a Metal Alloy. 


Sec. 156. 

General Survey. 

42 Elementary metals are best classified in accordance with their 
behaviour towards nitric acid as follows:— 

I. Metals which arc not attached by nitric acid : Gold, platinum. 
U. Metals which are oxidised by nitric acid , but the oxides of 
which do not dissolve (to any appreciable extent) either in excess of 
acid, or in water: Antimony, tin. 

HI. Metals which are ojulised by nitric acid, and converted into 
nitrates soluble in excess of acid or in water : All the rest. 

Since it is only very occasionally that an analysis of chemically 
pure elementary metals is required (for nearly all commercial metals 
are not chemically pure, but contain larger or smaller amounts of 
other elements) separate directions for the treatment of metals and 
alloys are not given in the following pages, but only the latter arc 
. dealt with, since the method is applicable under all conditions, 
whether actual alloys, impure metals, or pure metals are present. 
With regard to the quantities to be taken for the treatment with 
nitric acid very small fragments are sufficient in the case of pure 
metals, whilst samples of 1 to 3 grins, should be used for the detection 

j A turbidity at this stago usually indicates the presenco of bismuth or 
antimony compounds; it may be removed by the addition of hydrochloric 
acid. 

* 2 If pointed crystals separate from tho acid solution on cooling, they will 

usually consist of lead chloride. J n such cases it is often advantageous to decant 
the liquid from the crystals and examine the latter separately. 

If mctastannic chloride has been formed during the boiling with aqua 
regia the washing water which dissolves this salt becomes turbid when it falls 
into the strongly acid liquid first passing through tho filter. In that case tho 
washing water is collected in a separate vossol, and tho two solutions separately 
treated with hycirogen sulphide (Soc. 105), but filtered through the same filter. 
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of the individual constituents of alloys, i.e. for analyses in which 
minute quantities of metals present as impurities may be ignored. 

If, however, tests are to be applied for the metallic impurities which 
are usually only present in traces in the metals obtained by metal¬ 
lurgical processes, as, for example, in testing soft lead for bismuth, 
copper, antimony, iron, zinc, silver, etc., quantities of 100 to 200grms. 
must be taken for the analysis. 

Method of Solution. 

The sample is heated with nitric acid of sp. gr. 12, to which, if 
lead nitrate separates, an equal volume of water is added. 

1. There is complete solution , or it can he effected by the addition of 43. 

■water (Chap. III., No. 8). This indicates the absence of 
platinum 1 and gold, antimony 2 and tin. The procedure 
described in Sec. 100 or Sec. 104, III., (109). is followed according 
to whether one or several metals are present. 

2. .1 residue is left: 44. 

It is filtered oil and washed, and the filtrate examined as in 
See. 101, III.. (109), provided that a test shows that it contains 
anything in solution. 

(a) The residue is metallic. It is dissolved in aqua regia, and 
the, solution tested for gold and platinum (Sec. 86). 

(h) The residue is white and pulverulent. This usually indicates 
the presence of antimony or tin. If there is reason for con¬ 
cluding that only one or other of these metals is present, 
it is sufficient to wash and dry the residue, and to fuse it 
with sodium carbonate and potassium cyanide or with 
sodium formate in a hollow on charcoal or in a porcelain 
crucible, by means of the reducing flame of the blowpipe, 
and to note whether malleable tin or brittle antimony 
granules are obtained. If, however, several metals may 
be present, the case is more complicated, since bismuth 
arsenate also dissolves with difficulty in nitric acid, whilst 
load, copper, and other metals may be left in the ^esjduo 
in the form of salts or oxides, together with the antimony 
oxides and metastannic acid. The best course is to fuse 
the washed and dried residue for a considerable time with 
about 4 times its quantity of a mixture of equal parts of 

1 Alloys of silver and platinum containing very little platinum aro soluble, 
however, m nitric acid. 

2 Very minute quantities of antimony arc often completely dissolved 
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sodium carbonate and sulphur in a porcelain crucible 
which must be kept well covered, and then to treat the fused 
mass, after cooling, with water. 

If necessary, and especially when the aqueous extract of 
the fused mass is of deep yellow colour (which shows that’the air 
was not sufficiently excluded), the fusion of the residue with 
sodium carbonate and sulphur, and subsequent extraction with 
water, is repeated and the two solutions united. 

If a residue is left it is filtered off. washed, and dissolved 
in nitric at id. The solution is tested as in Sen. 164, III., 
(109), for the cations of the fifth and the fourth groups, 
or the precipitates of the fifth or fourth group obtained 
from this nitric acid solution are united with the corre¬ 
sponding precipitates from the main nitric, acid solution 
first obtained. The yellow alkaline solution, however, 
is acidified with hydrochloric acid, whereby sulphides of 
the sixth group are precipitated, and the precipitate is 
washed as in Sec. 167 (if necessary after being added to the 
precipitate of sulphides of the sixth group obtained from 
the main solution). 

(c) The residue is white and jloccuknl. This indicates precipitated 
silicic (icvl . Since, however, the compounds of the heavy 
metals mentioned in (b) may also be present in this pre¬ 
cipitate, a portion of the latter, after thorough washing, 
is fused on charcoal or in a porcelain crucible with sodium 
carbonate and potassium cyanide, or with sodium formate, 
whereby the heavy metals may be detected. Tf they are 
found the remainder of the residue is fused with sodium 
carbonate and sulphur as described in (b), and the silicic 
acid thus obtained in solution. If this solution is acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, after sufficient dilution, filtered 
from the sulphides of the sixth group (which must be 
examined as in Sec. 167), and evaporated to drvncss, and 
the residue treated with hydrochloric, acid and water, a 
residue of silicon dioxide will be left (Sec. 115, .1). With 
regard to the behaviour of the aqueous extract of the fused 
mass when acidified with hydrochloric acid, see also (104). 
(d) The residue is black. This indicates separated carbon. A 
small portion is strongly heated for some time on platinum 
foil to see whether it burns completely. The nature of 
' any residue left is investigated according to («), (b), or (c). 
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m. ACTUAL EXAMINATION. 

Simple Compounds . 1 

‘ A. Suhsliwm soluble in writer. 

Detection of the Cation . 3 

Sec. 157. 

Uenend Suren/. 

In analysing a simple compound to detect the cation present, 
tests are first made with the group reagents to ascertain to which 
analytical group it belongs. 

Successive tests are therefore applied to determine the behaviour 
of the at, ueous solution towards hydrochloric arid, of the acidified 
solid ion towards hydrogen sulphide, the behaviour towards ammonium 
sulphide (a precipitate with which mav consist either of sulphides 
of the fourth or of hydroxides of the third group), and towards 
ammonium carbonate and sodium ammonium hydrogen phosphate. 

If these reactions prove the absence of the members of groups II. 
to VI. only an alkali ion or ammonium ion can he present. If one 
group reagent has given a positive result there is no need to apply 
the others, since only one cation is present. 

Special Process :5 

1. A small portion of the aqueous not too concentrated solution is 46. 
treated with a little hydrochloric acid. If the reaction is alka-. 
line the acid must be added until the liquid shows a decided # 
acid reaction. Effervescence indicates the presence of carbonate 
ion or sulphide ion, and should he. noted for the detection of 
the anion (68). 

(a) No precipitate is formed. This indicates the absence of 47. 
silver and mercurous ions, as also of large amounts of lead 
ion. The analysis is continued as in (f>0). , , 

(h) A precipitate is formed. Hydrochloric acid is added drop 
by drop until the volume of the precipitate no longer 
increases, after which an additional G to 8 drops are 

' (f. (!l) and Chap. 11 f., Nos. 0 and 10. 

2 In this scheme of analysis attention must also be dirccctd to tho anions 
of arsenites, arsenates, silicates, and cinnamylates, since phenomena may bo 
observed which will enable them to be identified. 

3 With regard to the tabulation of tho results, see Appendix III. 
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added, and a note taken whether or no the precipitate 
re-dissolves . 1 

If it dissolves the analysis is continued at (50). 

If it does not dissolve, and organic substances are pfescnt 
( 10 ), a portion of the liquid in which the precipitate is 
suspended is shaken with ether. If the precipitate dissolves 
the analysis is continued at (50). 2 If the precipitate remains 
insoluble , or if organic substances are not present , the liquid 
(if necessary separated from the ethereal layer) in which 
the precipitate is suspended is divided into two parts, and 
excess of ammonia solution added to one of them. 

(a) The precipitate disappears and the liquid becomes clear. 
It- was silver chloride, and indicates the presence of 
silver ion. As a confirmatory test the original solution 
is treated with potassium chromate and with hydrogen 
sulphide (see Sec. 70, 10, 4). 

4 g (jg) The precipitate becomes black. It was mercurous 

chloride, which has been decomposed by the ammonia. 
This indicates the presence of mercurous ion. As a 
confirmatory test the original solution is treated \yith 
stannous chloride and with metallic copper (see 
Sec. 71. 8 and 0). 

49 . (y) The precipitate remains unaltered. It is lead chloride, 

which is not dissolved by ammonia solution. It 
indicates the presence of lead ion. This is confirmed 
by diluting the other portion of the liquid, in which 
the precipitate produced by hydrochloric acid is sus¬ 
pended, with a large amount of water, and then heating 
it. The precipitate, if it really is lead chloride, must 
dissolve. For further confirmation, portions of the 
original solution are tested with hydrogen sulphide 
and with sulphuric acid (See 72, 4 and 11). 

50. 2. Hydrogen sulphide water is added to the solution acidified with 

r hydrochloric acid until the liquid has a distinct odour of the gas 
after being shaken. The liquid is then heated and, after the 

1 With regard to the formation in exceptional cases of precipitates other 
than the silver, mercurous, and load chlorides, see Chap. III., No. 15. 

2 The precipitate, however, is liltored off from the remainder of the solution 
which has been acidified with hydrochloric acid, dissolved in sodium hydroxide 
solution, and tested according to Sec. 130, 3, 4, and 7, for cinnarnyiato ion, 
care being taken that in the two first reactions the solution is not alkaiino. 
The reaction with ferric chloride will also indicate the presence of benzoate 
or salicylate ion. 
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addition of more hydrogen sulphide, is allowed to stand for a 
time." 1 

(a) The liquid remains dear. 2 The analysis is continued at (56), 
or if an acid, not an aqueous solution is in question 
» (Sec. 160), at (81), for lead, bismuth, copper, mercuric, 
gold, platinum, tin, antimony, arsenic, and ferric ions arc 
not present. 

(h) A precipitate is obtained. 

(a) The precipitate is white. In that case it consists of 51. 
separated sulphur, and points to the presence of an 
oxidising substance which decomposes hydrogen 
sulphide with the separation of sulphur. 3 Of the 
cations of this nature ferric ion is the one of most 
frequent occurrence (Sec. 62, 3). (In this case the 
colour of the solution changes from yellow to colourless.) 

The original solution is tested with potassium ferro- 
cyanido (Sec. 62, 8). If iron is not found and if a 
change of colour in the solution did not indicate the 
presence of chromate ion or ferricyanogen ion (cf foot¬ 
note 3), the analysis is continued at (56). 

(/3) The precipitate is yellow A It may be the sulphide of 52. 
cadmium, arsenic, or tetravalent tin. In order to 
determine the point, a portion of the liquid in which 
the precipitate is suspended is treated with ammonia 
in excess, then with a little ammonium sulphide and 
heated. 

1 Jf a precipitate is immediately formed on the addition of the hydrogen 
sulphide water, the heating, etc., is unnecessary, hut if the liquid remains • 
clear or becomes only slightly turbid, the above process must be strictly followed 

if the risk of overlooking armiate ion and stannic ion is not to bo incurred. 

2 Jf the liquid fiom being daik violet-red in colour becomes colourless with 
this reagent the presence of permanganate ion is indicated. In this case the 
scheme for the analysis of mixed compounds is followed (Sec. 170 or 100). 

3 If the colour of tin* solution changes from reddish-yellow' into green, 
chromate ion is indicated, whilst a gradual change from yellow to pale blue 
points to I he presense of ferrieyanido ion. In the former ease, two cations aro 
present after the action of the hydrogen sulphide, \ iz. chromic ion and the eafion 
of the chromate originally in the solution, and the pmcess described in See. 170 
or 1(>1) should bo adopted. In the latter ease, the dry substance or tho residue 
obtained by evaporating the aqueous solution is heated with a little concentrated 
sulphuric acid in a fume euploard until the greater portion of the sulphuric 
acid has evaporated, the residue dissolved in water, and tho solution, which 
will now contain the cation originally present in addition to the ferric ion pro¬ 
duced from tho ferricyanogen ion, is examined as described in Sec. 170. 

4 If the original solution was yellow, it is treated with a larger excess of 
hydrogen sulphide, and heated to make certain that a white precipitate of sulphur 
in the yellow solution has not been mistaken for a yellow precipitate. 
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(aa) The precipitate does not disappear. Cadmium ion 
is present, for cadmium sulphide is insoluble in 
ammonia and ammonium sulphide solutions. 
Confirmation is obtained bv testing the original 
substance, or the precipitate produced by am¬ 
monium carbonate in its solution, by means of 
the blowpipe (See. 77, 10). 

(hh) The precipitate disappears. This indicates stannic 
ion or arsenic ion. A portion of the original 
solution is treated with sodium carbonate. 

(aa) A white precipitate is formed. This indicates 
stannic ion. Confirmation is obtained by 
reducing this precipitate with potassium 
cyanide, and sodium carbonate, or with sodium 
formate, before the blowpipe, or in a crucible 
(Sec. 87 or 88, 17), or by testing the original 
solution with ammonium nitrate (See. 89, 11). 
{pp) No precipitate is formed. This indicates 
arsenic ions. 1 If the solution contains tri- 
valent arsenic the yellow precipitate was 
produced immediately by hydrogen sulphide. 
Confirmatory tests are applied to the original 
solution a., described in Sec. 89, G and 8. 
If the solution contains pentavalent arsenic, 
the precipitate was produced by hydrogen 
sulphide only after heating the liquid, or 
allowing it to stand for some time. Con¬ 
firmatory tests are applied according to 
See. 90, 5, 8, and 9. 

(y) The precipitate n oranqe-colonred. It consists of 
antimony sulphide, and indicates the presence of 
antimoh/j ion. As a confirmatory test the original 
solution is treated with zinc in a platinum basin 
• ' (See. 91, 9), and the stage of oxidation in which the 

antimony is present is determined as in Sec. 92, 13. 

1 If arsenic ion has been found the solution may still contain a cation. 
If the original substance was soluble in water this can only be an alkali 
metal ion. Tests for this are applied to the filtrate from tho arsenic sulphide, 
which has previously been boiled to remove the hydrogen sulphide. Jf tho 
substance was not soluble m water it. is best examined by the method used for 
mixed compounds. Arsenic may also be present as cation, e.g. in arsenic 
trichlorido. Hence, if no other ration lias lteen found, t he solution is tested for 
halogens according to (73). 
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(8) The precipitate is dark brown. It is stannous sulphide, 54. 
and indicates the presence of divalent tin. As a con¬ 
firmatory test a portion of the original solution is 
treated with mercuric chloride solution (Sec. 87, 10). 1 
(e) The precipitate is brownish-black or black. It may be 55. 
the sulphide of lead, divalent mercury, copper, bismuth, 
gold, or platinum. To determine the point the 
following tests are applied to the original solution :— 

(aa) Dilute sulphuric acid is added to a portion of the 
solution. A white precipitate indicates lead ion. 
Potassium chromate is used as a confirmatory 
test (Sec. 72, 12). 

(bb) A portion of the solution is treated with potassium 
or sodium hydroxide solution until the reaction 
is strongly alkaline. A yellow precipitate in¬ 
dicates mercuric ion. Stannous chloride or metallic 
copper is used as a confirmatory test (Sec. 71, 

(i and It). 

The piesence ot mercuric ion may, as a rule, be 
iccogmscd by the fact that the precipitate, which is 
formed on the addition of hydrogen sulphide water, 
does not becouv* black immediately, but only after 
the addition of excess of the, precipitant docs it 
change successively through white, yellow, and 
orange into black (Sec. 74, 3). In the case of very 
acid solutions the test with potassium and sodium 
hydroxide solution is not applicable (8ec. 74, 4). 

(ce) Excess of ammonia solution is added to another ^ 
portion. A bluish precipitate, which dissolves 
to an azure blue solution in excess of ammonia 
solution, or a blue solution without a precipitate, 
indicates cupric ion. Potassium ferrocyanide is 
used as a confirmatory test (Sec. 75, 10). 

(dtl) If a. white precipitate insoluble in excess <jf am¬ 
monia solution has been obtained in (cc), a portion 

1 If a brownish-black precipitate of bismuth sulphide appears to ho brown, 
a mistake may bo made hero, sineo in the test with mercuric chloride a white 
precipitate of bismuthyl chloride may be obtained. If the liquid is rendered 
strongly acid with hydrochloric acid, this precipitate is not forrnod, whereas 
stannous compounds give a precipitate with mercuric chloride, even under these 
conditions. Moreover, the grey precipitate of metallic mercury, which a 
solution containing stannous ion gives with mercuric chloride, is not obtained 
with a bismuth solution. 
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of this precipitate is dissolved on a clock glass in 
one or two drops of hydrochloric acid diluted with 
two drops of water, and more water is added to 
the solution. If a milky turbidity is produced it 
may be due to bismuthyl chloride, and the presence 
of bismuth ion is indicated. 1 2 As a confirmatory 
test a few drops of the original solution are treated 
with a sodium hydroxide solution of stannous 
chloride (Sec. 76, 11). 

(cr) A portion of the original solution is treated with 
ferrous sulphate solution. A fine brown metallic 
precipitate indicates the ions of (fold. As a con¬ 
firmatory test the precipitate is heated before the 
blowpipe, or the original solution is tested with 
stannous chloride (Sec. Si, S, i). 

(//) Ammonium chloride and alcohol arc added to a 
portion of the original solution, concentrated by 
evaporation if necessary. If a yellow crystalline 
] tree i pit ate is formed the presence of platinum 
ion is indicated. Confirmation is obtained by 
igniting this precipitate (Sec. 85, (»). 

3. A portion of the original solution is treated with ammonium 
chloride,'- then with ammonia solution until fhe reaction is 
alkaline, and finally (whether or no ammonia produced a pre¬ 
cipitate) with a little ammonium sulphide, and gently heated if 
no precipitate was formed in the cold. 

(a) No precipitate is formed. The analysis is cont inued at (02), 
for -iron, cobalt, nickel, manganese, zinc, chromium, 
aluminium, and silicate ions cannot be present. 3 


1 If bismuth ion is not found, the white precipitate produced by ammonia 
indicates mercuric or load ion, which has escaped detection in (««) or (bb), and 
special tests for which should now be applied. 

2 In order to prevent the ammonia precipitating any magnesium ion that 
may be present. 

^Tfiis is only conclusive as regards aluminium ion and tbcions of many of 
the heavy metals mentioned, when organic substances, and especially non¬ 
volatile organic acids, are not present, since such substances by forming com¬ 
plex ions may influence or prevent the, precipitation not only of aluminium 
and chromic ions but also of manganous ion (cf. Sec. 58, 5). If, therefore, the 
original substance contains organic substances, and the preliminary examination 
indicates the presence of a metal of the third or fourth group, a portion of the 
substance should be fused with sodium carbonate and nitrate, the fused mass 
treated with water, heated with hydrochloric acid, the liquid filtered,and the 
filtrate tested according to (56) (<f. Chap. Ill , No. 31), J). 
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(b) A precipitate is fowled. 

(a) It is black. This indicates ferrous, 1 nickel, or cobalt 57. 
ion. A small part of the original solution is treated 
with potassium or sodium hydroxide solution. 

(aa) A dirty greenish-white precipitate is obtained, 
which soon becomes reddish-brown in the air. 
and when boiled changes to grey or black. This 
indicates ferrous ion. A confirmatory test is 
made with potassium ferricyanide (Seo. 01, 10). 

(bb) A pale green precipitate is obtained, which does 
not change in colour either in the air or when 
boiled. This indicates nickel ion. A confirma¬ 
tory test is made with ammonia solution, followed 
by sodium or potassium hydroxide solution, or 
with dimethylglyoxine (Sec. 50, 8, 18). 

( cc ) A pale blue precipitate, becoming light red or 
discoloured and brownish when boiled, indicates 
cobalt ion. A confirmatory test is made by means 
of borax beads (8ec. GO, 24). 

(ft) If is not black. gg 

(aa) If it is flesh-coloured, it is manganese sulphide, and 
indicates the presence of manyanous ion. As a 
confirmatory test sodium hydroxide is added to 
the original solution, or the original substance is 
fused with sodium carbonate, or oxidised to 
permanganate ion (Sec. 58, (>, 19 and 13). 

(bb) if it is bluish-green it is chromic hydroxide. 2 For 
confirmation the original solution is treated with 
sodium hydroxide or tin* substance is fused into 
an alkali phosphate bead (8ec. 41, 4 and 13). 

(cc) If it is white 3 and does not dissolve when heated gg 
with more ammonium sulphide 4 it may be 

1 Ferric ion must have already boon detected in (51). If it was overlooked 
there a red-brown precipitate, is produced immediately with sodium hydroxide. 

2 Under certain conditions manganous ion may also he precipitated as green 
manganous sulphide (Sec. 58, 5). 

3 If the ammonia or ammonium sulphide solutions used contain ammonium 
carbonate, or the ammonium sulphide solution contains sulphate, any pro- 
eipitate formed may also be* the carbonate or sulphate of an alkali metal. In 
doubtful cases the reagents should bo tested with barium chloride and only 
used if they remain clear (Chap. III., No. 40). 

4 A wiiito precipitate produced by ammonium sulphido and dissolving 
when heated with excess of tho precipitant would be sulphur, which would 
bo precipitated by the action of a substance such as a ferricyanide, capable 
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aluminium hydroxide, zinc sulphide,or silicic acid. 
The last, in so far as it was originally a substance 
soluble in water, will have been present in the form 
of an alkali silicate. For further differentiation 
a portion of the original solution is cautiously 
treated with sodium hydroxide, and if a precipitate 
forms on standing, more sodium hydroxide solution 
is added to dissolve it. 

(aa) If no precipitate is produced by sodium 
hydroxide there is reason for testing for silicate 
ion. For this purpose a portion of the 
original solution is evaporated to dryness 
with excess of hydrochloric acid and the 
residue treated with hydrochloric acid and 
water (bee. 115, 5), which leaves silicon 
dioxide undissolved. The alkali cation, which 
dissolves, is identified according to (66). 

(|3|S) If a precipitate is produced by sodium 
hydroxide solution and re-dissolves in excess 
of the precipitant, a little hydrogen sulphide 
water 1 is added to a portion of this alkaline 
liquid. A white precipitate indicates zinc 
ion. As a confirmatory test a portion of the 
original solution is treated with potassium 
fcrrocyanide (Sec. 57, 14). If no precipitate 
was produced by hydrogen sulphide, hydro¬ 
chloric acid is added to the remainder of the 
alkaline liquid until the reaction is distinctly 
acid, and then ammonia solution until it is 
just alkaline, and the liquid is heated. A 
white precipitate, which is insoluble even on 
tbe addition of more ammonium chloride, 
indicates aluminium ion. As a confirmatory 
test tire precipitate is separated, washed, and 
heated with cobaltous nitrate solution in the 
blowpipe flame (Sec. 40, 12). 

of decomposing ammonium sulphide in alkaline solution; tins aught have 
been overlooked in (51). 

1 That is to say, only in such quantity that thero still remains a considerable 
excess of sodium hydroxide. If an excess of hydrogen sulphide water were 
added, a white precipitate of aluminium hydroxide might also be produced 
in sodium aluminate solution. 
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Note to (58) and (59). 

Since very small quantities of impurities render the colours of 
the precipitates mentioned in (58) and (59) uncertain, the following 
method of detecting manganese, zinc, aluminium, and chromic ions 
maj } a used under such conditions. 

A portion of the original solution is carefully treated with sodium 
hydroxide solution, first in small quantity and then in excess. 

(aa) No precipitate is formed. This indicates silicic 61. 

acid. The course outlined in (CO, aa ) is followed. 

(bb) A white precipitate is formed, which does not 
dissolve in excess of the precipitant, and soon 
becomes brownish-black in the air. This indicates 
Manganous ion. As a confirmatory test the sub- 
stance is fused with sodium carbonate (Sec. 58,19). 

(cc) A precipitate is formed, which dissolves in excess 
of sodium hydroxide solution. This indicates 
chromic, aluminium, or zinc ion. 

(aa) A portion of the clear alkaline liquid is 
treated with hydrogen sulphide water (but 
only in such quantity that there is still a 
considerable excess of sodium hydroxide). 

A white precipitate indicates zinc ion. As a 
confirmatory test a portion of the original 
solution is treated with sodium carbonate, 
and the resulting precipitate washed and 
tested with cobaltous nitrate (Sec. 57, 9 
and 19). 

(j8/3) If the original solution was green or violet • 
or the alkaline solution appears green, and 
if the precipitate produced by sodium 
hydroxide solution and dissolving in excess 
of the precipitant was bluish-green, chromic 
ion is present. Confirmation is obtained by 
boiling the alkaline solution or by meads 5f 
alkali phosphate beads (Sec. 41. 4 and 13). 

(yy) The alkaline solution is treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and then with ammonia solution 
(Sec. 60, last paragraph) and heated. 

A white precipitate which does not dissolve, 
even on the further addition of ammonium 

37 
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chloride, indicates aluminium ion. As a 
confirmatory test the washed precipitate is 
heated with cobaltous nitrate solution before 
the blowpipe (Sec. 40, 12). 

62. 4. A portion of the original solution is treated with ammonium 

chloride, ammonia solution 1 until the reaction is alkaline, and 
ammonium carbonate, and gently heated. 

(a) No precipitate is formed. This indicates the absence of 
barium, strontium, or calcium ion. The analysis is con¬ 
tinued at (G4). 

63. (b) A precipitate is formed. The presence of barium, strontium, 

or calcium ion is indicated. 

The precipitate is filtered off, washed 2 and dissolved 
in dilute hydrochloric acid, the solution evaporated to 
dryness, the residue heated with a little water, the liquid 
filtered, and a portion of the filtrate treated with an equal 
volume of calcium sulphate solution. 

(a) No turbidity is produced , even after 5 to 15 minutes. 
Calcium ion is indicated. As a confirmatory test a 
portion of the original 3 solution is boiled with a 
concentrated solution of ammonium sulphate, the 
liquid filtered, and the filtrate tested with ammonium 
oxalate (Sec. 36, 3 and 5). 

(/3) No turbidity is produced at first, but the solution becomes 
turbid after some time. Strontium ion is indicated. 
A portion of the original solution is treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and evaporated to dryness, and the colora¬ 
tion imparted to a flame by the residue determined 
(Sec. 35, 10). 

(y) A precipitate is formed immediately. Barium ion is 
indicated. Confirmatory tests with silicohydrofluoric 
acid or potassium chromate are applied (Sec. 34, 
6 and 9). 

i 1 •The liquid must remain eloar, otherwise moro ammonium chloride must 
be added. 

* If the substanco was insoluble in water (Sec. 100, 84, a) the precipitate 
produced by ammonium carbonate is boiled, before the treatment with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, with excess of sodium carbonate solution, bocauso otherwise this 
precipitate might under certain conditions be, not the oarbonato, but tho borate 
or an organio salt of an alkaline earth metal. 

• If the original substance was dissolved, not in wator, but in acid (c/. 84, a), 
the remainder of tho solution which is to bo tostcdjwith calcium sulphate 
according to (63) is used instead of the original solution (see footnote 2). 
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5. The solution tested in (62), in which ammonium carbonate pro- 64. 

duced no precipitate, is treated with sodium ammonium hydrogen 
phosphate, a little more ammonia solution added, and the sides 
of the vessel gently rubbed with a glass rod. 

(a) No precipitate is formed. The absence of magnesium ion 

is indicated. The analysis is continued at (65). 

(b) A crystalline precipitate is formed. Magnesium ion 1 is 

indicated. 

6 . A small portion of the original solution is evaporated in a platinum 65. 

or porcelain basin, and the residue gently ignited. Should 
carbonisation occur, owing to the presence of organic substances, 
the heating is continued at a moderate temperature for some 
time, the carbonaceous mass extracted with hot water, the 
liquid filtered, the filtrate evaporated, and the residue gently 
ignited. 

(a) No residue is left. In that case a test is made for ammonium 66. 
ion, by adding calcium hydroxide to the original solution, 
and noting whether gaseous ammonia is liberated ; it may 

be identified by its odour, by the fumes it produces with 
acetic acid, and by its reaction on moistened test paper 
(Sec. 30, 4). 

(b) A nonvolatile residue is left. This indicates potassium or 

sodium ion . 2 A portion of the original solution is treated 
with platinohydrochloric acid or sodium hydrogen tartrate 
or, if borate ion is present, with perchloric acid (Sec. 28, 

4 and 5), the tube well shaken, and its sides rubbed with 
a glass rod. If the solution has an alkaline reaction it 
must first be neutralised with hydrochloric acid (if dilute 
it must be concentrated by evaporation); and if an organic 
acid is present, the residue obtained in (65) is dissolved in 
a little water, and the solution divided into two parts, 
one of which is acidified with hydrochloric acid and tested 
with platinohydrochloric acid. 

1 Tho crystalline naturo of the precipitate can easily be recognised if it^is 
allowed to stand for somo time, and the test-tubo then closed and inverted. 

The small crystals will then be found upon tho*sidos of tho tube. A floe cute nl 
precipitate may be due to aluminium ion, overlooked in (59) or (60). 

2 If an anion of an acid which does not volatilise when heated is present 
(e.g. phosphoric acid, boric acid), or of an acid such as hydroferrocyanic acid, 
which is decomposed on ignition, hut loaves a residue, this conclusion cannot 
be drawn, sinco under such conditions oven an ammonium salt does not 
volatiliso completely. If there is reason to assume that this is tho ease, a test 
is made for ammonium ion as in (60, a), and if the result is negative for potassium 
and sodium ions, as in (60, b). 
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(a) No precipitate is obtained even after 10 to 15 minutes. 
Sodium ion is indicated. As a confirmatory test 
dipotassium dihydrogen pyroantimonate is added (in 
the presence of an organic acid, not to the original 
concentrated neutral or alkaline solution, but to the 
second portion of the solution of the residue from the 
ignition), or the flame coloration is noted (Sec. 20, 
‘3 and fi). 

(/3) A yellow or white crystalline precipitate is obtained. 
This indicates potassium ion. Confirmation is obtained 
bv means of sodium hydrogen tartrate or perchloric 
acid, or by means of the flame coloration (Sec. 28. 
4, 5, and 11). 

Simple Compounds. 

A. Substances soluble in water. 

Detection of the Anion. 

1. Inorganic Anions. 

Sec. 158. 

General Surrey. 

In so far as it is necessary to test for the presence of anions which 
have not already been detected in testing for the cation, successive 
tests should be applied by means of the group reagents- barium 
chloride (for sulphate, ion), calcium chloride (for members of the 
‘ third division of the first group), and silver nitrate (for the second 
group of anions), and finally by means of separate reactions distinc¬ 
tive of borate ion or of the anions of the third group. 

Special process. 

It is necessary to consider first of all which anions may accompany 
the cations which have been detected in the substances soluble in 
water (cf Appendix IV.), and to bear these in mind in the following 
scheme of examination, as well as in connection with the results of 
the preliminary tests. 

07, 1. Arsenile and arsenate ion , and also silicate ion , will already have 
been found in testing for the cation (52), (60). 

08. 2. The presence of carbonate ion , sulphide ion, chromate ion. and 
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ferricyanogen ion will also have been detected in the above 
described process of testing for the cation. The two first may 
be recognised by effervescing on the addition of hydrochloric acid ; 
the escaping gases, carbon dioxide and hydrogen sulphide, may 
ivadily be distinguished by their odour, whilst, if necessary, 
the presence of carbon dioxide may be confirmed by means of 
lime water (Sec. 114, 4 and 5), and that of hydrogen sulphide, 
by means of lead acetate solution (Sec. 124, 4). These reagents 
may also be used for the detection of free hydrogen sulphide 
and free carbon dioxide in aqueous solution. The presence of 
chromate ion and ferricyanogen ion is indicated by the separa¬ 
tion of sulphur and change of colour on the addition of hydrogen 
sulphide water (51, footnote). A solution of a lead or silver 
salt is used as a confirmatory test for chromate ion (Sec. 101, 

8 and 7), and ferrous sulphate to confirm the presence of ferri¬ 
cyanogen ion (Sec. 122, 2). 

8. A portion of the aqueous solution (diluted sufficiently with water 69. 
if concentrated) is acidified with hydrochloric acid, or with 
nitric acid if silver or mercurous ion has been detected, and 
treated with barium chloride or nitrate. 

(«) The liquid remains clear. This indicates the absence of 
sulphate ion. The examination is continued at (70). 

(h) A finely pulverulent irhite precipitate is obtained. This 
indicates sulphate ion. The precipitate must remain 
insoluble even on the addition of more hydrochloric or 
nitric acid. 1 

4. Another portion of the solution, which if acid has been rendered 70. 
neutral or slightly alkaline with ammonia solution, and filtered • 
if necessary, is treated with calcium chloride solution, diluted 
with 4 to 5 parts of water. 

(a) No precipitate, is formed. This indicates the absence of 
phosphate, oxalate,- and fluorine ions, and of any 
considerable quantity of borate ion. The analysis is 
continued at (78). • • 

1 A crystalline white precipitato may bo produced by barium chloride or 
nitrate if the liquid la strongly acid and a relatively largo amount of tlio barium 
salt solution has been added; it dissolves on diluting the liquid with a largo 
quantity of water. 

2 If tho cation should bo chromic or ferric ion, the non-occurrence of a 
precipitate on the addition of calcium chloride does not prove that oxalate 
ion is absent (See. 112, end of 4, p. 433). In this ease a portion of the original 
substance should be tested for oxalic acid by moans of concontrated sulphuric 
acid, or sulphuric acid and manganese dioxide (Sec. 110, 9 or 10). 
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(b) A precipitate is formed. An excess of acetic acid is im¬ 
mediately added. 

71. (a) It dissolves readily. This indicates phosphate or borate 

ion. A portion of the original solution, which if acid 
is rendered slightly alkaline with ammonia, is treated 
with magnesia mixture (p. 342, footnote 1). A 
crystalline precipitate indicates the presence of 
phosphate ion (Sec. 197, 7). A test for borate ion is 
made as in (76). 

72. (jS) The precipitate does not dissolve , hut the liquid appears 

milky even after the addition of acetic add, and the 
precipitate is pulverulent. This indicates oxalate 
ion. As a confirmatory test the original substance 
is treated with manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid 
(Sec. 110, 10). 

(y) The precipitate dissolves with difficulty ami usually 
incompletely , and the insoluble portion is transparent 
and Jlocculenl. This indicates Jluorine ion. Its pre¬ 
sence is confirmed by its etching action on glass (Sec. 
Ill, 6). 

73.5. A fresh portion of the solution is acidified with nitric acid and 
silver nitrate solution added. 

(а) The liquid remains clear. This proves definitely the absence 
of chlorine, bromine, iodine, ferro- and ferricyanogen ions, ^ 
also of thiocyanogen ion and probably of cyanogen ion . 1 
The analysis is continued at (70). 

(б) A precipitate is formed. 

<74. (a) It is oranqe-coloured. This indicates ferricyanogen ion. 

As a confirmatory test the original solution is treated 
with ferrous sulphate (Sec. 122, 2). 

(/3) It u white or yellowish-while. The precipitate is treated 
with excess of ammonia solution, directly when the 
cation belongs to the first or second group, but after 
w separation and washing when the cation belongs to a 

higher group. 

75. {aa) it does not dissolve, even on heating. Iodine or 

ferrocyanogen ion is indicated. In the former case > 

1 Of the solublo cyanides mercuric cyanide in particular is not precipitated ; 
whether this is to be taken into consideration is indicated by the nature of tho 
cation detected; for the method of detecting cyanogon ion in such cyanides, 
see Sec. 120, 14. 
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the precipitate is pale yellow, in the latter white 
and gelatinous. The presence of iodine ion is 
confirmed by means of Btarch paste or carbon 
bisulphide and nitrous acid (Sec. 119, 10 or 12), 
and that of ferrocyanogen ion by means of ferric 
chloride (Sec. 121, 2). 

(bb) It dissolves with difficulty in the cold, more readily 
on heating. Bromine or thiocyanogen ion is in¬ 
dicated. The presence of bromine ion is con¬ 
firmed by testing the original solution with chlorine 
water (Sec. 118, 0), and that of thiocyanogen ion 
by means of ferric chloride (See. 123, 3). 

(cc) It dissolves readily, even in the cold. Chlorine or 
cyanogen ion is indicated. If cyanogen is present, 
the original substance will usually have had an 
odour of hydrocyanic acid. As a confirmatory 
test a solution of a ferrous and ferric salt and 
sodium hydroxide solution are added to the original 
solution, and then after a short time the liquid 
rendered acid with hydrochloric acid (Sec. 120, 7). 

If a cyanogen ion was not present, the silver 
precipitate will be duo to chlorine ion. A portion 
of the original substance will then yield chlorine 
when heated with manganese dioxide and sul¬ 
phuric acid (Sec. 117, 7). 

6. To prove the presence of borate ion, or, under certain conditions, 76. 

to detect small quantities thereof, hydrochloric acid is carefully 
added to a portion of the original solution until the reaction is 
distinctly acid, and a strip of turmeric paper partly dipped into 
the liquid and dried at 100”. If the moistened half of the paper 
appears brownish-red and when moistened with ammonia 
solution becomes bluish-black, boric acid is present. Confirma¬ 
tion is obtained by the flame coloration (Sec. 109, 0, 7, 8, 
or 9). * • 

7. The presence of nitrate ion and chlorate ion will usually have been 77. 

indicated by the preliminary examination (5). The presence of 
the former may be confirmed by means of sulphuric acid and 
ferrous sulphate (Sec. 130, 6), and that of the latter by testing 
the solid substance with sulphuric acid (Sec. 131, 7). 
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Simple Compounds. 

A. Substances soluble in water. 

Detection of the Anion. 

2. Organic Anions. 

8 isc. 159. 

General Survey. 

The detection of organic anions by means of the following scheme 
presupposes that hydrogen or an alkali metal or ammonium is present 
as cation. If this is not the case, the cation must be separated. 
Hence in such cases the preparation of the solution precedes the 
actual examination. 

The examination consists in the use of the group reagents calcium 
chloride and ferric chloride, followed by special tests for the individual 
anions. 

In the first place it is necessary to consider what anions may 
occur in association with the cations detected, to form compounds 
soluble in water (of. Appendix IV.), and in the following tests to have 
regard to this as well as to the results of the preliminary examination. 

Preparation of the Solution. 

if the substance undf*r examination contains the anion to be 
detected in the form of an acid or alkali salt, it is suitable for 
direct examination in accordance with (79), etc., but if another cation 
is present such cation must first be removed. 

In most cases this is effected by boiling the substance or its 
concentrated aqueous solution with sodium carbonate solution, and 
filtering off the precipitated carbonate or hydroxide of the cation 
to be removed. Jf it is found difficult to separate the * ation in this 
way, it may be precipitated, if it belongs to the fifth or sixth group, 
by adding hydrogen sulphide to the solution acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, or, if it belongs to the fourth group, by adding am¬ 
monium sulphide to the ammoniaeal solution, the precipitate filtered 
off, the filtrate acidified with hydrochloric acid if the precipitation 
was effected with ammonium sulphide, and the hydrogen sulphide 
removed by heating and shaking the liquid (Chap. Ilf., No. 77). 
Any sulphur precipitated is separated by filtration. 

If a cation of the third group is present which cannot be separated 
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by boiling with sodium carbonate (which may be the case with salts 
of non-volatile organic acids, owing to complex formation), the 
solution is treated with lead acetate, (('IhjCOOJoI’b. the precipitate 
(the lead salt of the anion to be detected) filtered off, washed and 
disl .fbuted in water, hydrogen sulphide introduced, the lead sulphide 
iiltered off and the excess of hydrogen sulphide removed by beating 
and shaking the filtrate. 

Aluminium ion in such cases may also be precipitated as aluminium 
silicate by means of sodium silicate (water glass) solution. 

if it is a question of detecting acetate or formate ion, acetic or 
formic acid may be separated from the cation by distillation of their 
salts with sulphuric acid, and detected in the distillate. 

A cl uni Exam i nation. 

Cvnnamylate ton will already have been detected, (33, cZ) or (17), 79. 
footnote 2, p. 570. Hence it need not lie taken into consideration 
here. 

1. A portion of the solution, if alkaline, is acidified with liydro- 
t chloric acid until the reaction is acid. (If carbon dioxide is 
liberated thereby, it must be removed by heating and repeatedly 
shaking the solution (Chap. Hi.. No. 77). Excessively pro¬ 
tracted heating should be avoided to prevent acetic or formic 
acid being expelled.) The acid or neutral solution is rendered 
alkaline by the addition of ammonia solution, and then treated 
with ammonium chloride and calcium chloride in not. too small 
a quantity. 

(it) No precipitate is Jointed, ctrn on fliahinj and ttHowimj the 
liquid to Maud J'ur .tome time. This indicates the absence 
of oxalate and tartrate ions. The analysis is continued 
at. (80). 

( 6 ) A prte.ipittite is formed. 

(a) It is Juntas!, only after some feme and is crystalline. 
Tartrate ion is indicated. Confirmation is obtained by 
testing the behaviour of the washed precipitate towards 
freshly )ireparetl sodium hydroxide, solution, or by 
testing the. aqueous solution with potassium acetate 
and acetic acid, or by treating the precipitate produced 
by calcium chloride with resorcinol and sulphuric 
acid (Sec. 134, 5 and 17). 

()3) It is formed immediately and is finely jntleernlent. Oxa¬ 
late ion is indicated. Confirmation is obtained by 
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testing a fresh portion of the aqueous solution, acidified 
with acetic acid, with calcium sulphate solution 
(Sec. 110, 7). 

80 - 2. The liquid from (1, a) is treated with about throe times its volume 
of alcohol, and allowed to stand for some hours in a closed 
flask. 

(а) It remains char. No citrate, malatc, or succinate ions are 
present. The analysis is continued at (82). 

(б) A white precipitate is formed. This indicates citrate, mutate, 

or succinate ions. The precipitate is filtered off, dis¬ 
tributed in a little water and treated with hydrochloric 
acid, added drop by drop, until solution has just taken 
place, after which the liquid is heated in a flask with excess 
of ammonia until it is boiling gently, and then allowed to 
stand for some time. 1 

(a) The liquid remauts clear. Citrate ion is absent. The 
analysis is continued at (81). 

(j8) A heavy white precipitate is form'd. This indicates 
citrate ion. As a confirmatory test the lead salt of 
the acid is prepared and washed, and its behaviour 
towards ammonia solution (in which it should dissolve 
readily) is determined; or better, the barium salt is 
prepared, and its characteristic microscopical appear¬ 
ance observed; or Stahre’s reaction is used (Sec. 186, 
6, 5, and 10). 

81 - 3. A portion of the original solution, or of that prepared according to 
(78), if not already neutral, is neutralised with ammonia 
, solution or hydrochloric acid, and treated with a little neutral 
ferric chloride solution. If a pale brownish-red precipitate, is 
formed, the presence of succinate ion is indicated; if the liquid 
remaim clear, malate ion is indicated. As a confirmatory test 
the lead salt of the acid in question is prepared, and its properties 
determined (cf. Sec. 137, 6, and Sec. 138, 6). The malate ion 
■ should also be converted into fumario acid (p. 509). 

82 . 4 . A portion of the original solution, if not already neutral, is 
neutralised with ammonia solution or hydrochloric acid, and 
treated, at first with a very small, and then with a somewhat 
larger quantity' of neutral ferric chloride solution. 

(a) A voluminous, flesh-coloured precipitate is form’d. This 

1 Care should be taken that the liquid remains alkalino, and, if necessary, 
more ammonia should be added. 
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indicates benzoate ion. For confirmation the original 
substance is tested by Mohler’s reaction (Sec. 141, !)). 

(b) An intense violet coloration is produced. Salicylate ion is 
present. 

(*c) The liquid assumes a fairly intense deep red colour, and when 
boiled yields a light reddish-brown precipitate. Acetate or 
formate ion is indicated. 

A portion of the original solid substance, or the residue 
obtained by evaporating the solution (which, if acid, is 
first neutralised with sodium hydroxide), is heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid and alcohol (Sec. 144, 8). 
Acetate ion may be recognised by the odour of ethyl acetate. 

Formate ion, the presence ol which may be assumed 
when no acetate ion has been found, is recognised by means 
of mercuric chloride and silver nitrate (Sec. 143, 6 and 4). 

Simple Compounds. 

B. Substances insoluble or dissolving with difficulty in hydrochloric or 
nitric acid or aqua -regia. 

Detection of the Cation. 1 

Sec. 16U. 

O'encrul Survey. 

The detection of the cation of a simple compound in a solution 
effected by acids follows essentially the same course as has been 
described in the ease of aqueous solutions (Sec. 157). A difference 
occurs, however, ill applying the test with ammonia and ammonium 
sulphide, after the absence of members of Groups V . and VI. lias been 
proved, since from acid solutions not only the cations of the fourth 
group may bo precipitated as sulphides, ami those of the third group 
as hydroxides, but there may also be a precipitation of the cations 
of the second group as phosphates, borates, iluorides, tartrates, and 
citrates. Hence, on the one hand, if chromic ion has been defeated 
it is necessary to test for phosphate ion, whilst, on the other hand, if 
a white precipitate is produced by ammonia and ammonium sulphide, 
it is necessary to consider whether it may be not only zinc sulpiride 
or aluminium hydroxide, but also aluminium phosphate or one of 
the alkaline earth salts mentioned. 

1 In this scheme attention iB aliso givon to certain salts of the alkaline earth 
metals, since those are met with at this stage. 
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It is obvious that further tests for alkaline earth metal ions 
must be applied to a solution which has given no precipitate with 
ammonia and ammonium sulphide solution, since they may be 
present in the original substance in combination with other anions 
than those mentioned above. 

Actual Examination. 

83* 1. A portion of the solution in hydrochloric or nitric acid or aqua 
regia is diluted with water, 1 2 and the solution, if obtained by 
means of nitric acid, tested for silver, mercurous and large 
amounts of lead tom by means of hydrochloric acid, (40) to (49). 

If the solution was effected by means of hydrochloric acid or 
aqua regia,- or if no precipitate was produced on adding hydro¬ 
chloric acid to a nitric acid solution, a portion of the liquid is 
treated with hgdwgen sulphide water in large excess, and tested 
for the cations of the second division of the fifth group, for lead 
ion, the cations of the sixth group, and for ferric ion as in (50) 
to (55). 

If a cation of the filth or sixt h group has not been found, the 
analysis is continued at (81). 

If an ion of a metal which has different valencies has been found, 
it should be noted that solutions which have boon obtained solely by 
means of hydrochloric acid usually contain the metals in the condition 
of valency in which they wore present before solution, whereas in the 
case of solutions obtained by means of nitric acid or aqua regia there 
will generally have boon a conversion, paitial or complete, from lower 
into higher conditions of valency. Hence, if, for example, an aqua 
regia solution has been prepared, and ferric ion, mcrcuile ion, stannic ion, 
c or arsenate ion has been detected therein, a special test is required to 

determine in what condition of valency the metal was originally pre¬ 
sent, in so far as this question has not been answered already by the 

1 If, on the addition of water, a white turbidity or precipitate is produced, 
the presence of ions of bismuth or antimony (possibly also of tin) is indicated, 
c/. Sec. 76,3, and Sec. 91, 4 ; also See. 88, 3. The liquid is heated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid until the solution again becomes clear, and the analysis then con¬ 
tinued at (50). Jf the original substance dissolves with some difficulty in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the precipitate formed on the addition of water may also be lead 
sulphate, lead chloride, or silver chloride, it then only rc-dissolves with very 
great difficulty. In such cases the original substance should bo tested as in 
Sec. 163. 

2 If the solution also contains chlorine or nitrosyl chloride a separation 
of sulphur takes place on the addition of hydrogen sulphide, and since this may 
mask a yellow precipitate of metallic sulphides, aqua regia solutions should he, 
healed until they no huger Hindi of chlorine before adding hydrogen sulphide 
water (see also Chap. 111., No. 19). 
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behaviour of the substance towards the solvents. In the caso of 
mercury salts, for example, treatment of the solid substance with 
potassium or sodium hydroxide will often give an immediate decision 
on the point, since the reagent precipitates yellow' mercuric oxide 
from mercuric salts and black mercurous oxide from mercurous 
sfilts, whilst the anions may be easily detected in the filtrate. 

2. A portion of the arid solution is freed from carbon dioxide, if 84. 
necessary, by heating, and if it only contains a little free acid, 
is treated with ammonium chloride, and is then rendered alkaline 
with ammonia, and treated with ammonium sulphide , whether 
or no a precipitate was produced by ammonia, and the liquid 
gently heated. 

(n) A precipitate is vat. produced, either hi/ ammonia or by 
ammonium sulphide. This indicates the absence of cations 
of the third and fourth group, 1 and also, if an excessive 
amount of ammonium salts is not present, the absence of 
the salts of the alkaline earth metals 2 mentioned in (85). 

A portion of the acid solution is neutralised with ammonia, 
and tests for the members of Groups II. and I. 3 4 are applied 
as in (62) to (65). 

(h) A precipitate is formed. 

(a) A black precipitate indicates ferrous, nickel, or cobalt 
ions. They are differentiated as in (57). 

(/3) A flesh-coloured precipitate indicates manganous ion. 

Confirmation is obtained as in (58. aa)A 
(y) A bluish-green precipitate indicates chromic ion. possibly 
also chromic phosphate. 5 6 A confirmatory test for 
chromic ion is applied as in (58, bb). To determine 
whether the chromium is present as phosphate, the • 
original hydrochloric acid solution is evaporated with 


1 It will bo soon by footnote 3, p. 574, that this conclusion is only con^ 

ditionnlly certain as regards aluminium, chromic (or manganous) ions. 

3 If small quantities of those salts are dissolved in a largo amount of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, they may remain in solution, even on tho addition of ammonia, 
gtneo the resulting ammonium chloride chocks tho dissociation of the amnfcmkim 
hydroxide or of tho neutral salts of tho anions m question. The solubility 
of borates of tho alkaline earth metals is fairly considerable in tho presence of 
ammonium salt, so that even fairly large quantities thereof may not be preci¬ 
pitated by ammonia (<•/ Chap. III., No. 72). 

8 Cf. also Chap. III., No. 39. 

4 For tho sake of completeness wo call attention to tho fact that under 
certain conditions manganous ion may also be precipitated as green manganous 

sulphide (cf. Soc. 58, 5). 

6 Cf. also Chap. ITT , No. 39. 
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nitric acid nearly to dryness, and tested with ammonium 
molybdate (Sec. 107,10). 

(8) A white precipitate may be due to zinc sulphide. If it 
was produced by ammonia alone, it may also consist 
of aluminium hydroxide or silicic acid, or of the phos¬ 
phate, oxalate, borate, silicate, or fluoride of an alkaline 
earth metal, or of aluminium phosphate, since all these 
are insoluble in water, but are sparingly soluble in 
hydrochloric acid, and are precipitated when the acid 
is neutralised (since they are also but slightly soluble 
in ammonium chloride solution). If organic sub¬ 
stances are present, a precipitate, produced by ammonia 
may also be due to a tartrate or citrate of an ulhalinc 
earth metal. 

To determine which of these substances is present, the following 
tests are made :— 

(au) If the behaviour of the substance in the pre¬ 
liminary examination (20) or on solution (33, c) 
pointed to the presence of silicate ion, a portion 
of the hydrochloric acid solution is evaporated 
to dryness, the residue moistened with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and water added. Silicic acid, if 
present, remains undissolved. The cation in the 
filtrate is identified according to (f>6) or (02). 

(hi) A portion of the original hydrochloric acid solution 
is treated with a fairly concentrated solution of 
potassium or sodium hydroxide until the reaction 
is alkaline, and more of the reagent then added 
to determine whether any precipitate formed is 
soluble in excess of the alkali hydroxide, and the 
liquid boiled. 

(aa) No permanent precipitate is formed. The 
presence of aluminium ion or zinc ion is 
indicated. The clear alkaline liquid is divided 
• • into two portions, and to one of these is added 

hydrochloric acid until the reaction is acid, 
and then ammonia solution until it is just 
alkaline, whilst hydrogen sulphide water 1 
is added to the other. A precipitate pro¬ 
duced by ammonia, which remains insoluble, 

1 See (D!>, cc, 00, d/jj, footnote 1, p. 070. 
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even after the addition of more ammonium 
chloride, indicates aluminium ion, but a 
precipitate produced by a small amount of 
hydrogen sulphide water indicates zinc ion. 
Whether the aluminium was present as 
phosphate isdetorniined according to (84, b,y). 1 

(/3)3) A permanent precipitate, is formed. This 
indicates the presence of a salt of an alkaline 
earth metal. The following tests are now 
applied 

1. For phosphate inn and the alkaline earth metal ion accompanying gg. 

it, by adding ammonia solution to the hydrochloric acid solution 
until a precipitate is formed, and then immediately adding acetic 
acid drop by drop (Chap. III., No. 57, b) until the precipitate 
is just re-dissolved, and finally treating the liquid with sodium 
acetate solution and a drop of ferric chloride solution. The 
formation of a white precipitate indicates the presence of 
phosphate ion. In that case a little more ferric chloride solution 
is added until the liquid is distinctly red, after which it is 
boiled, filtered while boiling hot, and tiie alkaline earth metal 
ion. which was originally present as phosphate, is identified in 
the filtrate (which is now' free from phosphate ion), after pre¬ 
cipitation with ammonia of any ferric ion still remaining in 
solution (62) to (01). 

2. Oxidate ion is detected by mixing a little of the original substance 

on a clock-glass with a few drops of water and a little manganese 
dioxide (free from carbonate), and adding a little concentrated 
sulphuric acid (See. 110, 10), Effervescence indicates the 
presence of oxalate ion. The cation is identified by igniting a « 
fresh portion of the substance, dissolving the residue in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and testing the solution according to (62) 
to (64). 

3. For the detection of borate ion the dilute hydrochloric acid solution gg. 

is tested with turmeric paper (See. 109, 3), whilst the cation 
combined with it is detected by boiling a little of the orlffrtal 
substance with water ami sodium carbonate, filtering off and 
washing the precipi'atcd carbonate, and dissolving it in the 
smallest possible quantity of dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
treating the solution in the same way as that obtained in (63), 
or testing it for magnesium ion according to (64). 

1 Cf. also Chap. TIT , No. 57, a. 
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4. A test torjluonne ton is made by heating a portion of the original 

substance, or of the precipitate produced in the hydrochloric 
acid solution by ammonia, with sulphuric acid (See. Ill, 6). 
After separation of the fluorine ion, the alkaline earth metal 
ion now remaining in the residue as sulphate is identified by 
treating the residue with hydrochloric 'acid, and testing the 
solution for calcium ion according to (62), and, if necessary, for 
magnesium ion according to (04). If neither is found, the 
residue insoluble in hydrochloric acid is tested according to 
Sec.. 103 for barium or strontium ion. 

5. Tests are made for tartrate and citrate tit to- (which can only be 

present if the substance carbonised when ignited in a glass 
tube), and the cation in combination therewith is detected by 
boiling the original substance with a solution of sodium car¬ 
bonate, and filtering the liquid. By this means the alkaline 
earth carbonate is left, on the filter, whilst the anion is obtained 
in the filtrate. The precipitate is examined according to (03) 
and the filtrate according to (79). 


Simple Compounds. 

B. Substances insoluble or dissolving with difficult// tn wetter, but 
soluble, in acids. 

Detection oi the Anion. 

1. Inorganic Anions. 

Sec. 101. 

General Surcctj. 

In this case it is advisable to take into consideration, from the 
results of the solubility tests and the preliminary examination, what 
anions may be associated witli the cations detected, and then to 
apply tests for the individual anions in the following order 

. • Proee.ss in detail. 

90 . 1 . Chloride ion cannot be present, for all the chlorates are soluble in 
water. Nitrate ion. which may he present in the form of a 
basic salt, will already have been detected by ignition in a glass 
tube (8, eo), as will also ci/amgen ion (8, <///). The latter will also 
usually have been identified in the course of solution (.33, g). 
With regard to cyanogen compounds insoluble in water, see 
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Sec. 180. The presence of silicate ion will have been indicated 
in the test with alkali phosphate (20), or in the course of solution 
(33, c). As a confirmatory test the hydrochloric acid solution 
is evaporated to dryness and the residue treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and water (Sec. 115, 3). 

2. Arsenite and arsenate ion, 1 carbonate ion , chromate ion, an A sulphide 91. 

ion will already have been detected in the preliminary examina¬ 
tion, in the course of solution, or in testing for cations. Tlius 
the presence of chromate ion will have been indicated by the 
red or yellow colour of the compound, by the evolution of 
chlorine on boiling with hydrochloric acid (33, e), and by the 
subsequent detection of chromic ion in the solution. Con¬ 
firmation is obtained by fusing the substance with sodium 
carbonate (Sec. 101, 11). 

3. A portion of the substance is boiled with nitric acid. 

(a) Jf nitric oxide gas is evolved and sulphur separates, the 92* 
presence of a sulphide is confirmed. 

(b) If violet vapours are evolved, the compound is an iodide. 2 
(e) If reddish-brown vapours with an odour resembling that of 

chlorine are produced, the presence of a bromide may be 
inferred. 2 In this case the vapours impart a yellow 
coloration to moist starch (Sec. 118, 8). 

1. A portion of the nitric acid solution, previously filtered if any 93. 
insoluble residue has been left after the treatment with nitric 
acid, is diluted, and treated wibl»*silver nitrate. A white pre¬ 
cipitate, soluble after washing in ammonia solution and melting 
without decomposition when heated, indicates chlorine ion . 2 
5. A portion of the substance is boiled with hydrochloric acid, the 94. 
solution filtered, if necessary, diluted with water, and treated * 
with barium chloride, if a white precipitate is formed, which 
does not disappear on the addition of a large amount of water, 
a sulphate is present. 

0. Tests for borate ion are applied as in Sec. 109, 5, 7, 8, or 9. 95. 

7. Jf none of the anions mentioned above has been found, there is 
reason for concluding that phosphate, oxalate, or fluorine ion is 
present, or that an anion is absent. The presence of oxalate 

1 Hydrogon sulphide is tho best reagent for distinguishing between arsenito 
and arsenate ions in compounds whicli aro insoluble in water, but dissolve 
in hydroohlorio acid. 

8 Sometimes, especially in the case of mercurous iodide, bromide, or chloride, 
the halogen ions may be detected more readily by boiling the substance with 
potassium or sodium hydroxide solution,and testing the filtrate accordmg to (73). 

38 
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ion will usually have been indicated in the preliminary examina¬ 
tion (8, ee). Since phosphate ion will already have been detected 
if it was in combination with an alkaline earth metal, aluminium, 
or chromic ion ; fluorine ion if in combination with an alkaline 
earth metal ion ; and oxalate ion when combined with barium, 
strontium, or calcium ion (84) to (89), it is only necessary to 
test for these cations when another cation has been found. 
For this purpose the cation is precipitated bv boiling the acid 
solution with excess of sodium carbonate, and the liquid filtered. 
If this does not effect the end in view, the cation should be 
precipitated with hydrogen sulphide if it belongs to Groups V. 
or VI.. or with ammonium sulphide if it belongs to Group IV., 
and the liquid filtered. If the cation has been precipitated 
with ammonium sulphide, the filtrate is acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and. whichever precipitant was used, the liquid 
is boiled to expel hydrogen sulphide, and. if necessary, filtered. 
A portion of this solution is tested for oxalate and phosphate 
ions according to (70) and (7*2), after acidification with hydro¬ 
chloric. acid, and boiling to remove carbon dioxide if it contains 
sodium carbonate, whilst fluorine ion is detected by treating 
the liquid with calcium chloride and ammonia solution, and 
testing the separated and washed precipitate according to 
Sec. Ill, 6. If the cation was aluminium, chromic, or magne¬ 
sium ion, a test for phosphate ion is applied according to Sec. 107, 
10; for oxalate ion by means of manganese dioxide and sulphuric 
acid (Sec. 110, 9); and for fluorine ion by means of sulphuric 
acid (Sec. Ill, 6). 


Simple Compounds. 

B. Substances insoluble or dissolving with difficulty in water, but 
soluble in acids. 

Detection of the Anion. 

2. Organic Anions. 

Sko. 102. 

General Survey. 

In this case the examination follows essentially the same course 
as that of substances soluble in water after the anion lias been dis¬ 
solved as a sodium salt by boiling the substance with sodium 
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carbonate solution, or after the cation has been separated and an 
aqueous solution obtained by another method. Only in the case of 
certain tests is an indication given beforehand by the results of the 
solubility test, the preliminary examination, and the examination 
for Nations, as to what anions may possibly be present. 


Process in detail. 

1. Formate ion cannot be present, since its salts are all soluble in 96. 

water. 

2. Acetate ion will already have boon easily recognised in the pre¬ 

liminary examination by the evolution of acetic acid or acetone 
on heating the substance in a glass tube (10). Confirmation 
is obtained by means of sulphuric acid and alcohol (Sec. 

Il l, 8). 

5. Cinuamylate ion, and, as a rule, also benzoate ion and salicylate ion, 
may be recognised at once by the fact that the acids separate 
in crystalline form on dissolving the substance in hydrochloric 
acid, or on cooling the hydrochloric acid solution. As con¬ 
firmatory tests tin 1 precipitate is filtered off, washed with a 
little water, and dissolved in water containing a little ammonia, 
and the neutral solution treated with ferric chloride solution 
(Secs. 139, 1; 111, 3; and 112, 7). To determine whether 
cinnamylate ion or succinate ion is present, a test is made with 
calcium chloride and with manganous chloride (Sec. 139, 5 
and 3). 

1. A portion of the substance is boiled for a considerable time with 97. 
excess of sodium carbonate solution, and the liquid filtered while , 
hot. In most cases any organic acid present will be contained 
in the filtrate as a sodium salt. The filtrate is slightly acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, the carbon dioxide expelled by heat, 
and the liquid then tested as described above (Sec. 159). In 
the presence of cations of Group IV'., and also of lead ion, this 
method does not effect complete separation. lu such e*c»p- 
tional cases ammonium sulphide is added to the filtrate, after 
the boiling with sodium carbonate, until the cation is precipi¬ 
tated, and the liquid again filtered and tested as described 
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Simple Compounds. 

C. Substances insoluble or dissolving with difficulty in hydrochloric 
acid, nitric acid, and aqua regia.' 

Detection of Cation and Anion. 

Sec. 163. 

General Survey. 

Insoluble substances may be classified into three sub-divisions: 
insoluble elements, lead and silver compounds, and the compounds 
of the earths and alkaline earths, to which may also be added silicon 
dioxide and stannic oxide. 

The members of the first group, carbon and sulphur, may be 
recognised bv their appearance, or will have been detected already 
in the preliminary examination, so that they need only be identified. 
This also applies to chromic oxide. 

The two other groups are differentiated by their behaviour on 
treatment with ammonium sulphide. Lead and silver compounds 
turn black, whilst the others remain white. 

If a substance belonging to the second or third sub-divjsion is 
present, and its nature has not been ascertained by means of special 
reactions, it is decomposed by fusion with potassium and sodium 
carbonates in a porcelain or platinum crucible, and the residue 
treated with water. The anion is then detected in the solution, and 
the cation in the residue insoluble in water. 

Process in detail. 

. The only substances of frequent occurrence which have to be taken 
into consideration in the following pages are barium, strontium, and 
ccdcium sulphates, calcium fluoride, silicon dioxide, aluminium oxide, 
either strongly ignited or of natural occurrence, lead sulphate, chloride, 
and bromide, silver chloride, bromide, iodide, and cyanide., stannic 
oxide? (ignited and of natural occurrence), ignited chromic oxide, and 
lastly sulphur and carlmn. With regard to simple silicates, reference 
may be made to Sec. 181, and with regard to ferro- and ferricyanides 
to Sec. 180. The preliminary examination, and often also the 
behaviour on treatment with solvents (8, gg), (20), (33, c and g), will 
indicate whether such substances have to be taken into consideration. 

1 If organic acids arc present, the, substance insoluble in acids may bo cin¬ 
namic acid, With regard to its identification. s<!c <1). 
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Calcium sulphate and lead chloride are not insoluble in water; 
lead sulphate (and silver chloride) may be dissolved in a large amount 
of hydrochloric acid. These compounds, however, are so sparingly 
soluble that they are seldom completely dissolved, and they are, 
therefore, again dealt with, so that, if by chance they have escaped 
detection in the examination of the aqueous or acid solution, they 
may be found at this stage. 

1. Free sulphur must already have been recognised in the preliminary 

examination (9, aa) or (11). 

2. Carbon is usually black, and is insoluble in aqua regia ; it burns 1 

on platinum foil which is heated from beneath, and when fused 

with potassium nitrate yields potassium carbonate. 

3. Chromic oxide is green or blackish-green, and must already have 

been recognised in the bead test with alkali phosphate in (18). 

•I . Ammonium sulphide is poured over a small quantity of the 99. 

substance. 

(a) The substance becomes black. 2 This indicates the presence of 

a lead or silver salt. 

(a) It melts without decomposition in a small tube (3). This 
indicates lead chloride or bromide, or silver chloride, 
bromide, or iodide. One part of the compound is fused 
with four parts of sodium and potassium carbonates 
in a small porcelain crucible, the mass cooled and boiled 
with water, the extract filtered, and the filtrate tested 
for chlorine, bromine, and iodine ion according to (73), 
whilst the residue, which is either metallic silver or 
lead oxide, is dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution 
tested according to (16). 

(/3) When heated in a glass tube it, evolves eganogen, and leaves # 
a residue of metallic silver. The presence of silver 
cyanide is proved. 

(y) It does not change when ignited in a glass tube. It is 

lead sulphate. A portion of the substance is boiled 

with a solution of sodium carbonate, the liquid filtered, 
and the filtrate acidified with hydrochloric acid, and 
tested for sulphate ion with barium chloride, whilst 
the residue is washed and dissolved in nitric acid, and 

1 Graphito can only be completely burned when strongly heated in a current 
of oxygen. 

2 A slight darkening, duo to the prosenco of an impurity, usually a small 

amount of an iron compound, is not to bo regarded as blackening, and is to be 

ignored. 
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the solution tested for had ion by means of hydrogen 
sulphide and sulphuric acid (Sec. 72, 4 and 11). 

( b) The substance remains white. This indicates the absence of 
a lead or silver salt. 

(a) A portion of the substance is tested for stannic oxide 
by heating it in the louer reducing flame with a borax 
bead coloured slightly blue with cupric oxide (Sec. 87, 
18). If the bead becomes reddish-brown or ruby-red, 
a confirmatory test for the presence of stannic oxide 
is made by reducing a little of the substance with sodium 
carbonate and potassium cyanide, or with sodium 
formate (dec. 87, 17). 

(fl) A small portion is intimately mixed with finely ground 
quartz powder, and the mixture moistened with a few 
drops of concentrated sulphuric acid in ft small crucible, 
which is then gently heated on an iron plate or a small 
sand bath. (Direct heating with a burner may easily 
lead to eiToncous conclusions.) 

(an) White f ernes of silicon fluoride arc developed, which 
redden moistened litmus /hi per 1 and produce a 
turbidity, due to separated silicic acid, in a drop 
of ammonia solution held orer the crucible. This 
indicates calcium fluoride. A little of the finely 
ground substance is decomposed with sulphuric 
acid in a platinum crucible, and the presence of 
fluorine ion confirmed by its etching action on 
glass (dec. Ill, 0). The residue is boiled with 
hydrochloric acid, the solution filtered, and the 
filtrate neutralised with ammonia, and tested 
for calcium ion by means of ammonium oxalate. 
(bb) Fumes which redden litmus puper, and produce a 
turbidity in a drop of ammonia solution suspended 
over them , are not developed. A small portion of 
the very finely ground substance is mixed with 
four times its quantity of sodium and potassium 
carbonates, and the mixture fused in a platinum 
crucible. The fused mass is boiled with water, 
and the liquid filtered from any residue, which is 

1 An acid reaction by itself is no proof of the presence of calcium fluoride, 
since it may bo due to sulphuric acid, if the mixture has been heated somewhat 
too strongly 
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then washed. The filtrate is acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and divided into two portions, one of 
which is tested for sulphate ion with barium 
chloride, and the other (if sulphate ion is not 
present) for silicate ion by evaporating the acidified 
liquid (Sec. 115, 3). If no silicate ion is found, 
the residue from the evaporation is dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and tested for aluminium ion 
by means of ammonia solution. 

If pure .silicon dioxide was present, the mass 
obtained bv fusion with sodium and potassium 
carbonates must have dissolved to form a clear 
solution, but if silicates were also present, their 
cations will have been left as insoluble oxides or 
carbonates, and may be further examined, see 
Sec. 181. In the presence of aluminium oxide, a 
clear solution of the fused mass in water is only 
to be expected, when a large amount of sodium 
and potassium carbonates have been used at a 
high temperature. 

If sulphate ion was found, the carbonate of the 
alkaline earth metal present will remain on the 
filter. It should be thoroughly washed and dis¬ 
solved in dilute hydrochloric acid, the solution 
evaporated to dryness, the residue treated with 
water, and the chloride solution tested for barium, 
strontium, and calcium ions in the same way as 
that obtained in (03). 

Mixed Compounds. 1 

A. Substances soluble and insoluble in water , but soluble in hydrochloric 
acid , nitric acid , or aqua regia. 

Detection of Cations. 

General Survey. 

The systematic, course described in the following pages for the 
detection of cations in one solution depends upon the use of a number 

1 This expression is used boro and in the following pages to indicate mixtures 
and compounds in which all the cations and anions of frequent occurrence may 
be prosont. 
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of group reagents to detect the presence of different analytical 
groups, and in the complete separation of these groups (if present) 
in the form of precipitates. 

The individual members of a group are then separated from one 
another according to the methods of separation given in the second 
chapter of the first part of this book in the “ Summary and Remarks,” 
at the end of the description of the reactions of the cations of a group 
(Secs. 31, 38, 42, 55, 63, 73, 78, 86, 92). 

The group reagents used are hydrochloric acid , hydrogen sulphide , 
ammonium sulphide (or sodium sulphide), ammonium carbonate (and 
sodium ammonium hydrogen phosphate). 

The same method is invariably followed for the separation of the 
difi'erent groups, a group reagent being added so long as it produces 
a precipitate : this is filtered off and washed, and the next group 
reagent added to the filtrate. 

The following scheme is based on this method 

(a) Hydrochloric acid precipitates the members of the first division 
of the fifth group, silver and mercurous ions being completely precipi¬ 
tated, but lead ion incompletely , because the chlorides of the two first 
mentioned cations are practically insoluble, that of lead ion sparingly 
soluble, and the chlorides of all the other cations soluble in water. 1 
(For the separation of these substances from one another, see Sec. 164.) 

(b) Hydrogen sulphide , when introduced into a solution which 
has been acidified with hydrochloric acid, and from which any pre¬ 
cipitate produced thereby has been filtered off, precipitates any 
members of the sixth group or of the second division of the fifth group 
(including lead ion) which may be present, because the sulphides 
of these elements are insoluble in acids, whereas those of the members 
of Groups I. to IV. are soluble therein. 

(c) The sulphides of the sixth and fifth groups may be separated 
from one another by treatment with ammonium (or sodium) sulphide 
solution , because the members of the sixth group are soluble therein, 
through the formation of sulpho salts, whereas the sulphides of the 
cations of the fifth group are not dissolved. 

The precipitate produced by hydrogen sulphide is, therefore, 
filtered off, and treated with alkali sulphide solution , and in case it 
does not dissolve completely, the insoluble sulphides of the fifth group 
(second division) are filtered off, whilst the sulphides of the sixth group 
are re-precipitated by acidifying the filtrate with hydrochloric acid. 

1 The somewhat complicated relationships which arise when an alkaline 
solution is present are not taken into consideration here. For further details 
on this point, Bee (101) and (104). 
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Tlic separation of the individual members of the sixth group is 
effected as described in Sec. 167, whilst those of the second division 
of the sixth group are separated as in Sec. 168. 

(d) The liquid in which neither hydrochloric acid nor hydrogen 
sulphide has produced a precipitate, or the filtrate from precipitates 
produced by those reagents, will now contain only the members of 
Groups T. to IV. It is rendered alkaline with ammonia, and treated 
with ammonium sulphide. (Organic substances which, if present, 
might prevent the precipitation of members of the third group, are 
destroyed before the addition of ammonia and ammonium sulphide, 
by evaporating the solution to dryness, fusing the residue with alkali 
earbonatc, and treating the fused mass first with water and then 
with hydrochloric acid.) 

By this means the cations of the fomlh group are precipitated as 
sulphides. There, is also a simultaneous precipitation (even on 
neutralising the licpiid with ammonia) of the members of the third 
group as hydroxides or phosphates ; and if certain anions (phosphate, 
oxalate, fluorine, borate, silicate, tartrate, or citrate ions) are present, 
tlie members of the second group are also precipitated more or less 
completely as salts of these, since all the compounds mentioned are 
practically insoluble in water. They may be separated as in Sec. 170, 
The solution will then contain only the members of Group I, and 
also, in so far as they are not precipitated as phosphates, etc., by 
ammonia, the members of Group II. Jn order, in the case of the 
latter, to prevent the precipitation of magnesium ion (as hydroxide, 
which, however, would only be incomplete), the dissociation of the 
ammonium hydroxide must he checked by the presence of a sufficient 
quantity of an ammonium salt (of. Sec, 5, p. 31). If necessary, 
therefore, a corresponding amount of ammonium chloride must he 
added prior to the ammonia solution. 

(e) The solution in which the above-mentioned group reagents 
have produced no precipitate, or the filtrate from precipitates pro¬ 
duced by them, is treated with ammonium carbonate. 

This precipitates barium, strontium, and calcium, ions as par- 
bonates. These are separated as described in Sec. 171, whilst mag¬ 
nesium ion and themembersof the first, group remain ill solution. Acid 
solutions are first treated with ammonia until alkaline, since otherwise 
carbon dioxide would be liberated, and might form soluble hydrogen 
carbonates of barium, strontium, and calcium. In order to prevent 
a precipitation of magnesium ion, care must be taken that a sufficient 
quantity of a neutral ammonium salt is present, as in the case of ( d). 
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(/) The solution, which may still possibly contain alkali metal 
ions or magnesium ion, is tested for the latter by adding to a 'portion 
of it ammonia and ammonium chloride, if it is not already ammoniacal 
in (d) or (e), and then sodium ammonium hydrogen phosphate. 
The characteristic crystalline precipitate of magnesium ammonium 
phosphate is not suitable, however, for the separation of magnesium, 
because the presence of phosphate ion would make the tests for 
alkalis in the filtrate more difficult (and if sodium phosphate had been 
used for the precipitation the presence of added sodium would render 
them impossible). 

The separation of magnesium ion is effected, when required, by 
means of barium or calcium hydroxide, the excess of which is 
removed from the filtrate by means of ammonium carbonate. For 
details of the method of removing disturbing substances from the 
solution before applying the tests for alkali metals, and for the 
detection of the individual metals, see Sec. 173. 

(g) The test for ammonium ion is made upon the original solution, 
since it is necessary to add ammonium compounds to the solution in 
separating the metals of Groups II. to IV. 

The separation of the various cations in a solution in the form 
of precipitates belonging to different groups, and their further 
separation into individuals, may be represented in the form of a 
table as follows 


Separation of Cations into Groups. 


In Solution Groups I. to VI. 


(a) + HC). 


(a) i-Ca(on). 

Evolution of Gas : N ll 4 . 


Precipitate 

Vj. 

As, ii«'. rb 

(incomplete) 
as Chlorides. 
For separa¬ 
tion! see 
Sec. 164. 


Filtrate : I. to IV , V». (including remainder of Pl>), VI. 
(f») + IIjjS. 


Precipitate: VI. 

V 2 . (Including re¬ 
mainder of Pb) 

| as sulphides, 

j <c)F(NH 4 ) 3 S. 

-Solution: VIJ ltenhlue: 

-f HCl, V*,(ln 
Precipitate:! eluding 
; VI. as sul- [remainder| 
phldes. Fori of Pb) as 
j separation i sulphides 
] see Sec. 167.[ For sepa- 
1 (ration, see* 

Sec. 168. 


Filtrate : T. to IV. 
<d)+(NII 4 ) 2 S. 


Precipitate : 

IV. as sulphides, 

III. as hydroxides, 

(II. as salts only in (precipitate. 

1 presence of corre- > C'a, Sr, Ba 
spending anions).! as 
For separation, ICarhonates 
sec Sec. 170. ! For separa-| 
. tlon, sec 
. Sec. 171. 


Filtrate: I. and II. 
(«) + (NH 4 ) a CO s . 


Filtrate: Mg. 
Test for Mg with 
NaNH 4 IIP() 4 ; 

if positive. 
(/)-|- Ba(OU) a . 


Precipl- 
tate: , 
'Mg as hy¬ 
droxide. 


Filtrate: 
I. 

Detection 
of K and 
Na. See 
Sec. 178. 
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Sec. 164. 

Treatment with Hydrochloric Acid. 

■ Detection of silver ion, mercurous ion Head ion). 

The systematic course for the detection of cations is essentially 101. 
the same, whether the substance under examination is soluble in water, 
or whether the aqueous solution has a neutral, acid, or alkaline 
reaction, for the reason that in all eases in which solution lias not been 
effected by hydrochloric acid or aqua retjui an addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid is made. 

Different phenomena may occur, however, on this addition, 
according to whether an aqueous, nitric acid, or alkaline solution 
is present. 

(A difference is also to he observed between the behaviour of 
pure aqueous and acid solutions in the separation of the precipitate 
produced by ammonium sulphide. See See. 170.) 

In the case of alkaline solutions a series of other substances 
(silicon dioxide, sulphides) may be precipitated, in addition to the 
cations of Group Yj. With regard to the procedure in this case, 
details are given in (104) to (108). 

The following course of treatment is applicable to any precipitate 
produced in aqueous or nitric acid solutions (solutions obtained by 
means of hydrochloric acid or aqua regia obviously need not be 
considered here). 


General Survey. 

The solution is treated with hydrochloric acid and filtered from 
any precipitate produced. 

The precipitate produced by hydrochloric acid may contain the 
chlorides of silver, mercurous and lead ions. (With regard to other 
substances simultaneously precipitated, see (102. 6), (103, small type), 
and ('hap. III., No. 15.) The two first are not soluble in hot water, 
whereas lead sulphide is soluble therein. Silver and meretircfus 
chlorides may be differentiated by their behaviour towards ammonia 
solution. The former is soluble in that solvent, and may be repre¬ 
cipitated from its solution by means of nitric acid, whereas the latter 
remains insoluble, but is converted into a black mixture of metallic 
mercury and mercuric ammonium chloride. This may be repre¬ 
sented in tabular form as follows:— 
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Separation of First Division of Group V. 


Tlieso may bo present in the precipitate produced by HOI: 
AgCl, Hg 2 Cl 2 , PbCl 2 . 

On treatment with hot. water— 


Insoluble residuo: AgCl, HgX'L; treated 
withNH 4 OH. ‘ 

Dissolved: PbCl 2 . 

HjjN precipitates black PbCl 2 . 


Insoluble black j Dissolved : 

residue: Ag(NH 3 ) 2 CI 

Hg-f llg(Nli.»)Cl IINOj precipitates AgCl 

II ,,S0 4 precipitates white PbS0 4 . 


Process in detail. 

102. I. A pure aqueous solution is present. 

A portion of the solution prepared for the detection of the cation is 
treated with a little hydrochloric acid. 

1. The original solution was acid or neutral. 

(a) No precipitate is formed. The absence of silver or mercurous 
ion is indicated. The analysis is continued at 8ec. 105. 

(h) A precipitate is formed. More hydrochloric acid is added, 
drop by drop, until the volume of the precipitate no longer 
increases, after which an additional six to eight drops are 
added, the liquid shaken, and a note made as to whether a 
precipitate insoluble even in excess of hydrochloric acid 
is left. If this is the case, and if organic substances are 
present (ef 10), the solution with the precipitate in suspen¬ 
sion is shaken with ether. 

(a) The precipUate dissolves completely. Silver and mer¬ 
curous ions are not present. The precipitate consisted 
of organic acids. Tests for these are made as in (184), 
and the examination continued at (103). 

(/3) A residue insoluble in ether is left. It is silver, mer¬ 
curous, or lead ion. 

To determine whether organic acids were also 
precipitated, the ethereal layer is separated from the 
aqueous solution (Chap. 111., No. 78), and cautiously 
evaporated, so that the ether does not take fire. 

(aa) No residue is left. This shows the absence of 
organic acids in the precipitate produced by 
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hydrochloric acid. The analysis is continued at 

( 1 ° 3 ). 

{bb) A reside is left. The presence of cinnamic, 
benzoic, or salicylic acid is indicated. The 
» analysis is continued at (103). 

The whole of the solution intended for the detection of the cation 103. 
is treated with a corresponding quantity of hydrochloric acid, shaken, 
and filtered. 

Since any antimonyl chloride or bismuthyl chloride which may be 
precipitated at first re-dissolves in excess of hydrochloric acid, the per¬ 
manent precipitate of cations produced by hydrochloric acid can only 
contain silver, mercurous, or lead ions as chlorides (see Chap. 111., No. 15). 

The precipitate left on the filter is washed twice, with cold water, 
and the filtrate and washings further examined according to Sec. 165. 

Any turbidity produced when the lilt rate and washings are mixed 
may be ignored (sec Chap. 11 \., No. 15). 

The precipitate left on the filter, if it does not consist solely of 
organic acids (102, />, a), is then treated as follows :— 

(a) If it contains organic acids in addition to the chlorides 
of Group \\ (102,6, /3, bb), it is washed off the filter by 
means of a jet. and distributed in »vater, the latter 
shaken in a small cylinder with et her, and the ethereal 
layer separated from the aqueous layer (Chap. 111., 

No. 78). The ethereal layer is tested for organic acids 
as in (184), and the aqueous layer heated (carefully 
until the ether has been evaporated), and filtered if 
any insoluble deposit is left. The solution in hot 
water is tested as in (/3) with hydrogen sulphide and * 
sulphuric acid, and any residue tested for silver and 
mercurous ions as in (y) and (8). 

(fi) If the, precipitate produced by hydrochloric acid does not 
contain an organic acid, it is washed with hot water 
on the filter, and the filtrate tested for lead ion by 
means of hydrogen sulphide, and also by means of 
sulphuric acid. 

If no precipitate has been formed, it only shows that 
no lead ion was present in the precipitate produced by 
hydrochloric acid, but not that lead ion is altogether 
absent, since in fact dilute solutions of lend salts do not 
give a precipitate with hydrochloric acid. 
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If the precipitate produced by hydrochloric acid 
contains lead chloride, it should be treated repeatedly 
with boiling water, so as to dissolve the lead chloride 
as completely as possible. 

(y) If a precipitate has been lejt on the filter, it is treated 
with ammonia solution. If it becomes grey or black, 
mercurous ion is present. 

(8) The ammoniacal washings from (y) are treated with 
nitric acid until the reaction is strongly acid. (If a 
precipitate is formed, it is tested to see whether it 
remains insoluble when shaken with ether, in case 
organic acids should be present.) If a white caseous 
precipitate (insoluble in ether) is obtained, or an 
opalescence in the case of minute quantities, silver ion 
is present. 

If the precipitate still contains lead chloride, the 
ammoniacal solution will generally appear turbid, owing to 
the detection of basic lead salt. This has no influence on 
the separation of silver ion, since the basic lead salt 
dissolves on the addition of nitric acid. 

104. 2. The aqueous solution ha» an alkaline reaction. 

(a) No evolution of gas takes 'place on the addition of hydrochloric 
acid, and no precipitate is formed , or, if formed, re-dissolves 
on the addition of more acid. The analysis is continued at 
Sec. 165. 

105. (b) The addition of hydrochloric acid causes an evolution of gas — 

hydrogen sulphide, hydrocyanic, ucid, carbon dioxide. This 
indicates respectively sulphides, cyanides, or carbonates. 
If, at the same time, a precipitate is formed, it is examined 
as in (c). The nature of the gas is indicated by its odour. 
(a) The escaping gas has an odour of hydrogen sulphide. As 
a confirmatory test, the gas is tested with paper 
impregnated with an alkaline lead solution ; A hrown 
coloration points to the presence of monosulphides of 
the alkali metals, or of hydrogen sulphides of the alkali or 
alkaline earth mdals. If no precipitate was produced 
by hydrochloric acid, the acidified solution is tested 
as in Sec. 170 or 169; otherwise as in (c, p, or y), 
(107), or (108). 

(P) The escaping gas has the, barely perceptible odour of 
carbon dioxide. If no precipitate was produced by 
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hydrochloric acid, the analysis is continued at Sec. 165 ; 
otherwise at ( c). 

(y) The escaping gas has an odour of lnjdrogcn cyanide. 
Confirmation is obtained as in Sec. 154 (whether or 
, no hydrogen sulphide or carbon dioxide was also 
evolved). The presence of cyanides of alkali metals 
is indicated, if a precipitate was produced by hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the analysis is continued at (c, y) (108); 
otherwise the liquid is boiled (in a fume cupboard) 
until all hydrocyanic acid has been expelled, and the 
analysis continued at See.. 165, or, if hydrogen sulphide 
is also absent, at (170) or (16'J). 

If it is not possible to decide whether there is an odour 
of hydrogen cyanide in addition to that of hydrogen 
sulphide, a fresh portion of the solution is treated with 
potassium bichromate and then with hydrochloric acid, 
ami the odour again noted. 

(c) On. the addition of hydrochloric acid a /nrnpittite is fanned, 106. 
winch does not dissolve in excess of the acid, even when boiled. 1 
(a) Neither hydroyen sulphide nor hydroyen cyanide is 
evolved. The liquid is filtered, 2 the precipitate washed, 
and the united filtrate and washings tested according 
to Sec. 1G5. 

(aa) The precipitate is white. It may be a lead or silver 107. 
salt, which is insoluble or only sparingly soluble 
in water (lead sulphate or chloride, silver chloride, 
etc.), or also silicic acid. It is tested for the cations 
and anions of the inorganic compounds present 
according to See. 171), having regard to the possi- ' 
bility that any chloride of lead or silver detected 
may have been formed in the course of the ex¬ 
amination itself. 3 

1 Jf organic substances are present, a test is made to determino the in¬ 
solubility in other of any precipitato produced. Only when it is msolublo 
are tho directions in (100) and (107) applicable. Should there be a possibility 
of the precipitates there mentioned containing any cinnamic, bonzoie, or 
salicylic acid, these substances may be extracted with other beforo continuing 
tho examination. 

2 If there is reason to supposo that tho precipitate contains silicic acid, 
which, as a rule, may be recognised by its gelatinous character, it is advisable 
to evaporate it with hydrochloric acid, as described in Sec. 182 (221), so as to 
obtain an insolublo residue of silicon dioxide, and again to treat this residue 
with hydrochloric acid and water before filtering off the precipitate. 

3 If organic acids have been detected in the preliminary examination 
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(66) The precipitate is yellow or orange. It may be 
arsenic sulphide, if it bas not been boiled for a 
long time, or only with dilute hydrochloric acid ; 
or it may be antimony sulphide or stannic sulphide, 
which was dissolved by ammonia, potassium 
hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, or sodium phos¬ 
phate solutions, or by any other alkaline liquid, 
with the exception of alkali sulphide or cyanide 
solutions. The precipitate, which may also 
contain silicic acid, is treated according to (40). 

()3) Hydrogen sulphide is evolved, but not hydrogen cyanide. 1 

(an) The precipitate is a pure white deposit of sulphur 2 
(which is completely soluble when vigorously 
shaken with benzene or petroleum spirit. 
Chap. III., No. 27). "Tn that case an alkali poly¬ 
sulphide. is usually present. The presence of such 
a compound may also be recognised by the fact 
that the alkaline solution appears yellow or 
brown, and that on the addition of acid an odour 
of hydrogen polysulphide may be detected as 
well as that of hydrogen sulphide. The liquid 
is boiled, filtered, and the filtrate treated as in 
Sec. 170 or 169, and the precipitate - as in 
Sec. 179. 3 

(66) The precipitate is coloured (or was not completely 
soluble in benzene or petroleum spirit). In that 
case the presence of a sulpho salt (of a member of 
O-roup VI.) may be inferred. The precipitate 
would thus be a sulphide of gold, platinum, tin, 
antimony, or arsenic. It might also, however, 
consist of or contain mercuric sulphide or cupric 
or nickel sulphide (since the first-mentioned is 

{ 10 , h, »), tlic precipitate may also be or contain cinnamic, benzoic, or salicylic 
acid. A test for theso is mailo by means of other as described in (102) and 
(103),"and these anions identified according to Sec. 170 (184). 

1 With regard to determining whether hydrogen cyanide is liberated in 
addition to hydrogen sulphide, vide svpra (105) b, y (small type). 

2 It may also contain silicic acid (in which case it was not entirely pulveru- 
lont and soluble in benzene or petroleum spirit). 

3 Jf organic acids have been dotected in the preliminary examination 
(10, h, i), the precipitate may also consist of or contain cinnamic, benzoic, or 
salicylic acid. Tests lor these are made by treatment with ether, or they may 
be separated as described ill (102) and (103), and these anions identified according 
to Sec. 170 (184). 
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readily soluble in potassium sulphide solution, 
and is very sparingly soluble in ammonium 
sulphide solution, whilst the latter are very 
slightly soluble in ammonium sulphide solution). 

’ The liquid is filtered, and the filtrate treated as 

in Sec. 170 or 169, and the precipitate as in 

(y) Hydroyen cyanide is evolved, with or without hydrogen |0g. 
sulphide. In that case a cyanide (and if hydrogen 
sulphide is simultaneously liberated also a sulphide) 
of an alkali or alkaline earth metal is present. Under 
these conditions the precipitate may also contain 
numerous compounds (such as nickel or silver cyanide, 
etc.) in addition to those mentioned in (a) or (d). 

The liquid is boiled in a fume cupboard after the 
addition of more, hydrochloric acid or of nitric acid 
until all hydrogen cyanide has been expelled, and the 
resulting solution, or the filtrate from any insoluble 
residue (which would lie examined as in Sec. 179 or 
Sec. ISO), is treated according to Sec. 165. 

n. A hydrochloric acid or aqua regia solution has been obtained. 

It is treated according to Sec. 165. 

in. A nitric acid solution has been obtained. 109. 

A portion of the solution is diluted with water, and if any 
turbidity or precipitate (indicating bismuth ion) is formed, nitric acid 
is added until the liquid becomes clear again, and then hydrochloric 
acid. ' 

1. No precipitate is formal. This proves the absence of silver 

and mercurous ion. The main solution is treated as in Sec. 

165. 

2. A precipitate is formed. The remainder of the nitric acid solution 

is treated in the same way as the small portion, the precipjtate 
filtered off and examined as in (103), and the filtrate examined 
according to Sec. 165. 

1 Should silicic acid bo prosent in this precipitate, in addition to the sulphides 
montionod, it will dissolve, partly at all events, in tho a qua regia solution, and 
must bo takon into consideration in examining the lattor ; it may also partly be 
loft in tho rosiduo, and must then bo treated accordingly (Sec. 182). Of. foot¬ 
note 2,p 007. 


39 
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Sec. 165. 1 

110. Treatment with Hydrogen Sulphide. 2 
Precipitation of cations of Groups V 2 . and VI. 

A small portion of the clear acid solution is treated with good hydrogen 
sulphide water until its odour is plainly perceptible on shaking, and 
the liquid then gently healed , and, after the addition of more hydrogen 
sulphide water in not (on small amount, allowed to stand for some time. 

111. 1. No precipitate is formed, even after sonic time. The analysis is 

continued at Sec. 170 or 109, since lead, bismuth, cadmium, 
copper, and mercuric ions, and also the ions of gold, platinum, 
antimony, tin, and arsenic 3 are not present. The absence of 
ferric ion, chromate ion, and ferricyanogcn ion is also indicated. 

112. 2. A precipitate is formed. 

(«) It is pure white, diffused and finely pulverulent, and does not 
disappear on the addition of hydrochloric acid. It is 
separated sulphur and points to the presence of ferric ion. 4 
In order to be sure that the sulphur does not contain a 
small amount of yellow sulphides, the colour of which might 
■ be masked by a large quantity of sulphur, about 2 c.c. of 
benzene or petroleum spirit are added to the liquid, and 
the tube vigorously and repeatedly shaken. 5 If no 
coloured suspension appears in the benzene or petroleum 
spirit layer, the white precipitate consists only of sulphur. 
None of the substances mentioned in (111) is present. 
The main solution is treated as in Sec. 170 or 169. If, 
however, a coloured suspension is seen in the benzene or 
petroleum spirit layer, the examination is continued as in 
113 (cf Chap. III., No. 27). 

1 Cf. the general survey, p. 600, (6). 

2 Cf. Chap. Ill,, No. J8 (with regard to a nitric acid or aqua regia solution 
also No. 19); also Nos. 21 and 22. 

• Cf. Chap. Ill, No. 20. 

4 In the presenco of sulphito ion, as also of oxidising substances, e.g. chromate 
ion, chlorate ion, freo chlorine, and (on continued heating) ferricyanogcn ion, 
sulphur is also precipitated. When chromate ion is presont, the colour of the 
solution changes from reddish-yellow into green, whilst, in the presence of ferri- 
cyanogen ion, the solution usually becomes bluo, so that the separated sulphur 
has the appearance of a blue preeipitato. 

* Tn shaking the test-tubo, closed by means of tho thumb, it should be noted 
that, if the thumb is not absolutely clean, metallic sulphides not originally 
present may be formed at tho junction of the aqueous layer and tho benzene. 
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If the separation of sulphur, the original colour of the 
solution, and the change of colour on the introduction of hydrogen 
sulphide, have indicated the presence of chromate ion, this is 
reduced to chromic ion by the addition of an aqueous solution 
, of sulphur dioxide, or, if the latter would produce a precipitate, 
by heating the liquid with hydrochloric acid after the addition 
of a little alcohol, or by means of another suitable reducing 
agent {</. See. 101, 5). 

(i b ) It is not pure white. The examination is continued as 
in (11.3). 

A slow current of gaseous hydrogen sulphide is passed through 
the solution diluted with water (and heated to about 70° if there is 
reason to suppose that arsenate ion is present) until the precipitate 
separates in a distinctly flocculent form, and a portion of the liquid 
then filtered, and tested to see whether it remains clear on the 
addition of a large amount of hydrogen sulphide water (about six 
to eight times the volume of the liquid). If this is not the case, 
the main solution is diluted to a further extent with water, and the 
introduction of hydrogen sulphide continued until the precipitation 
is complete, after which the liquid is filtered, and this filtrate reserved 
for testing for cations of Groups 1. to IV., Sec. 170 or 160 et scq. The 
precipitate, which will contain the sulphides of the metals of Groups V 2 . 
and VI., 1 is thoroughly washed . without exposing it long to the air 
(Chap. III., No. 22) (the completeness of washing being ascertained 
by a test with litmus paper or silver nitrate, cf p. 42), and the 
examination is continued at (114). 

Instead of gaseous hydrogen sulphide, good hydrogen sulphide 
water may be used for the precipitation. In that case the bulk of 
the acid or acidified solution is treated, preferably in a small boiling 
flask, with an excess of hydrogen sulphide water, i.e. until the solution, 
after thorough shaking, has a distinct odour of the gas, and the 
precipitate does not increase on further addition of the reagent, the 
contents of the flask then gently heated, the liquid filtered, and the 
filtrate and precipitate treated as described above. • • 

If the precipitate is yellow, 2 its main constituent will be arsenic, 

1 Under exceptional conditions tho precipitate produced by hydrogen 
sulphide in an acid solution which has been treated with hydrochloric acid 
may also contain zinc and iron, e.g. zinc when alkali acetates arc present, and 
iron when tho solution contains stannic chloride, and only a little free hydro¬ 
chloric acid (L. Storeh, Zeit.wh. aval. Chew., 25, 219) (c/. Chap. III., No. 18). 

2 Conclusions drawn from tho colour of the precipitate may, under certain 
conditions, bo uncertain [cf. (’hap. Ill, No. 21). 
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stannic, or cadmium sulphide ; if it is orange-coloured, the presence 
of antimony sulphide is indicated; if brown or black, an ion of at 
least one of the following metals must be present: lead, bismuth, 
copper, mercury, gold, platinum, tin. Since, however, a yellow 
precipitate may also contain small amounts of orange, brown, or even 
black precipitates without their respective colours being distinctly 
imparted, the most trustworthy method is always to test every 
coloured precipitate produced by hydrogen sulphide for all the ions 
mentioned under 1 (111), the method outlined in the following section 
being followed. 


Skc. 166. 

Treatment of the Hydrogen Sulphide Precipitate with Alkali 
Sulphide. 

Separation of Group V 2 . from Group VI. 

General Surrey. 

The precipitate produced by hydrogen sulphide may contain 
the sulphides of the sixth group and the second division of the fifth 
analytical group. If members of both groups are present, they are 
separated by treatment with ammonium (or sodium) sulphide 
solution, in which the sulphides of the sixth group are soluble, sulpho 
salts being formed (p. *.)), whereas those of the fifth group remain 
undissolved. The sulphides of the sixth group may be re-preeipitated 
by acidifying the sulpho salt solution. 

Since this process, however, is only necessary when members 
of both groups are actually present, a small portion of the precipitate 
should be tested to see whether it dissolves completely in ammonium 
(or sodium) sulphide solution, or, if this is not the case, the filtered 
liquid is acidified to see whether anything has dissolved. Only in 
the latter alternative should the whole, of the precipitate be treated 
in the same way, whilst the remainder of a precipitate which is 
completely soluble in alkali sulphide solution should be tested 
directly for members of Group II. as in Sec. 167, and the remainder 
of a completely insoluble sulphide precipitate should be tested at 
once for members of Group V 2 . as in Sec. 168. 

Process in detail. 

114. A small portion of the precipitate produced by hydroyen sulphide in 
the acidified solution is thorouyhly mashed (Chap. Hi., Nos. 22 and 25) 
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and treated in a test-tube 1 with 10 to 20 drops of pale yellow (not 
dark yellow, see Chap. III., No. 23) ammonium sulphide solution, 
or (if cupric but not mercuric sulphide is present) with sodium 
sulphide solution 2 (see Chap. HI., No. 24), and gently healed for a 
short* time. 

1. The precipitate is completely soluble in ammonium (or sodium) 115. 

sulphide solution. The absence of cations of Group V. (cadmium, 
lead, bismuth, copper, mercury) is indicated. The remainder 
of the precipitate (a portion of which was tested with ammonium 
sulphide solution) is treated as in Sec. 167. 

If the quantity of hydrogen sulphide precipitate was so small 
that the whole of it had to be used in the treatment with ammonium 
sulphide, hydrochloric acid is added to the ammonium sulphide 
solution, and the resulting precipitate washed and examined as in 
Sec. 107. 

2. It is insoluble or not completely soluble . even when heated with 116. 

more yellow ammonium (or sodium) sulphide. The presence 
of cations of Group V. is indicated. The liquid is diluted with 
4 to 5 parts of water, or with 10 per cent, ammonium nitrate 
solution (if there is reason to suppose that the precipitate pro¬ 
duced by hydrogen sulphide contains meicuric or stannic 
sulphide, Chap. III., No. 26). and then filtered, and the filtrate 
treated with a slight excess of hydrochloric acid. 

Tf the whole of the hydrogen sulphide precipitate had to be treated 
with ammonium sulphide, only a portion of the solution should be 
treated with hydrochloric acid. 

(a) Only a pure white turbidity is formrd, which docs not yield a • 
coloured deposit on shaking the liquid with benzene or 
petroleum spirit (ef (112) or Chap. HI., No. 27). This 
turbidity produced by hydrochloric acid is, therefore, pure 

1 If tho precipitate is at all bulky, this may oasily be done by moans of a 
small spatula of platinum, glass, or horn, whereas if it is scanty the filter should 
bo spread open in a porcelain basin and the whole of it treated with ammonium 
(or sodium) sulphide solution. 

2 If tho solution is blue or green and tho filtrate from tho hydrogen sulphido 
procipitnto no longer shows this colour, cupric ion is present. If a definite 
conclusion is not possible, it may almost always he reached bytesting the solu¬ 
tion with a bright iron rod or with excess of ammonia (See. 75, 18, 9). A 
tost for mercuric ion is made by treating a poition of the original solution with 
stannous chloride. As a rule its presence will already have boon indicated by 
the change in colour of the precipitate produced by hydrogen sulphides 
(Soo. 71, (5, 3) 
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sulphur. The absence of members of Group VI. (ions of 
gold, platinum, tin, antimony, and arsenic) is indicated. 
The remainder of the precipitate obtained in (113) (a portion 
of which has been digested with ammonium sulphide 
solution), or the entire precipitate which has been treated 
with ammonium sulphide and washed, is examined as in 
See. 168. 

117. (6) A coloured precipitate is formed , or a coloured suspension in 

the benzene or petroleum spirit layer. This indicates the 
presence of members of Group VI. in addition to those of 
Group V. The entire precipitate produced by hydrogen 
sulphide is treated in the same way as the sample, i.e. it is 
treated with yellow ammonium (or sodium) sulphide 
solution, and allowed to stand, the supernatant liquid 
(which must be yellow) is poured on to a filter, the residue 
in the flask repeatedly treated with yellow ammonium 
(or sodium) sulphide solution, and the solution filtered 
each time. 1 The filtrate (or the remainder of the filtrate 
(110) if the whole of the hydrogen sulphide precipitate had 
to be treated with ammonium sulphide (111, footnote 1)), 
which contains the members of Group VI. in the form of 
sulpho salts, is diluted with water, and, after the addition 
of hydrochloric acid until the reaction is distinctly alkaline, 
is gently heated and filtered from the resulting precipitate. 
This precipitate, containing the sulphides of Group VI. 
mixed with sulphur, is thoroughly washed, and treated as 
described in Sec. 107. The residuo from the treatment 
with ammonium or sodium sulphide (containing the sul¬ 
phides of Group V.) is usually washed with water, except 
in the presence of mercury, when a 10 per cent, solution 
of ammonium nitrate is used for the purpose (sec Cliap. III., 
No. 25), and is then treated immediately (Chap. TIL, No. 22) 
as in Sec. 168. 

1 If the residue from the treatment with ammonium (or sodium) sulphido 
does not readily subside, with the. result that the liquid cannot be poured off, 
it should be transferred to the filter, and the latter, after filtration of the liquid, 
spread open, together with the residue, ii. a porcelain dish and treated repeatedly 
as above. If the sulphides are in such a fine state of suspension that the liquid 
will not yield a clear filtrate, a little solid ammonium nitrate is added, and the 
whole allowed to stand for some time while gently heated, and then filtered 
(cf. pp. 36 and 44). 
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Sec. 167. 

Detection o! the Ions of Group VI. 

’Ions of Arsenic, Antimony, Tin, Gold, and Platinum. 

General Survey. 

The sulphides of arsenic, antimony, and tin volatilise when heated 
in a current of chlorine (or in a current of air containing ammonium 
chloride and nitrate vapours). Platinum and gold sulphides arc 
decomposed under these conditions. The sulphur which they con¬ 
tain volatilises as chloride, and a residue of the noble metals is left. 

Hence the two last may be separated from the three members of 
Group VI. first mentioned, by sublimation in a current of chlorine 
(or of air containing chloride and nitrate). 

The residue is dissolved in aqua reyict , the solution evaporated 
to dryness, the residue dissolved in water, and the gold ion reduced 
by heating the solution with oxalic acid. The filtrate is evaporated 
to dryness with ammonium chloride to separate the platinum ion, 
and the residue treated with alcohol, which leaves the ammonium 
platinochlonde as an insoluble residue. 

The sulphides, which are partly dissolved in the aqueous distillate 
and partly in suspension in the sublimate, are re-precipitated by 
means of hydrogen sulphide, separated, dried, and ignited with 
sodium nitrate and carbonate, whereby they are oxidised to staimic 
oxide, sodium antimonate (which reacts with water to form disodium 
dihydrogen pyroantinumate), and sodium arsenate. This last is 
soluble in water, whereas the two first are insoluble, or only sparingly 
soluble, and are therefore left in the residue when the fused mass is * 
extracted with water. 

On heating this residue with hydrochloric acid, and adding a 
little zinc, preferably in a platinum basin, the metals are reduced 
and precipitated. They may then be separated bv treatment with 
hydrochloric acid, which dissolves tin but not antimony. # c 

Arsenate ion may be identified in the aqueous extract of the fused 
mass by acidifying the. liquid with nitric, acid, and adding ammonium 
molybdate or magnesia mixture; and stannous ion in the hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution of the metal by means of mercuric chloride, 
whilst the antimony, which is left in the insoluble residue, is dis¬ 
solved by means of nitric and tartaric acids, and precipitated with 
hydrogen sulphide. 
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Tlie method of separation may be represented in tabular form as 
follows:— 


There may be present as Sulphides : Au, Pt, Sn, As, Sb. The proeipitate is 
mixed with (NH 4 )C1 and (NH.,)N0 3 and heated in a current of air. 


Residue • Au, Pt as metalh. It 
is dissolved in aqua ream. The 
solution when fieed tioin excess 
of ucld and heated with H .,(' 2 () 4 
«i\e.s — 


Sublimate • When dissolved in water it contains Sn, 
Sl>, and As as chlorides. Treated with H 2 Sitgivesa— 


Precipitate of the three sulphides. This is separated, 
dried, and fused with NaN0 3 and Na 2 C0 3 . The 
fused mass treated with water gives— 


Precipitate of 
Au, recognisable 
by its colour. 


Solution • This 
coiitamsIlnlMt'lft 
when ovapoiatod 
to dryness with 
NH 4 CI, and tlie 
residue treated 
with alcohol, 
leaves yellow 
(XIIjU’UV 


Residue: Sn () 3 aud Na 3 H a Sl) 2 0 7 . 
it is reduced wit It 1101 +Zn to Sn 
aud Sb. These treated with 
IK’I give— 


Residue . Si). 
Dissolved in 
H.N (>3 + tartaiic 
acid and treated 
! witli H 2 S gives 
orange precipi¬ 
tate of Sb 2 S 5 . 


Solution : 
Sn( l 2 I llg('l 3 
gives white 
precipitate of 
HgiCl*. 


| Solution: 

( Na 3 As<> 4 . Acidi- 
tied with HN0 3 
and heated witli 
! (NII 4 ) 2 Mo0 4 | 

I gives a yellow 
precipitate of 
ammonium 
arsenic molybdate. 


As indicated by the colour of the precipitate or the nature of the 
substance under examination it may, under certain conditions, be 
possible to omit the tests for gold and platinum, and to ignite the 
sulphide precipitate directly. In that case only the portion enclosed 
in dotted lines need be taken into consideration, or the examination 
may be restricted to testing for arsenate ion, or to the application 
of a simple test to prove that the ions of tin and antimony are 
absent. In this connection the following particulars may be 
noted:— 

118. If the precipitate consisting of the sulphides of Group VI. is pure 
yellow, the presence of arsenic and stannic ion is probably indicated ; 
if it is unmistakably orange-yellow, antimony sulphide is undoubtedly 
t present; whilst if it is brown or black the presence of stannous, 
platinum, or gold sulphide is indicated. 

More than this cannot be inferred with certainty from the colour 
of the precipitate, and in order, therefore, to be certain under all 
conditions, it is necessary also to test a yellow precipitate for anti¬ 
mony, gold, and platinum, since small quantities of the sulphides 
of fcheSe metals are completely masked by a large amount of stannic 
or arsenic sulphide. In many cases, however, it is possible to form 
an opinion as to the absence of gold and platinum from the general 
characteristics of the substance under examination, and in the follow¬ 
ing pages we therefore make a distinction between the case when it 
may be concluded that gold and platinum are absent, and the case 
when the facts do not justify such conclusion. 
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Description of the process in detail. 119. 

1. There is reason to conclude that gold and platinum are absent. 

{a) The precipitate is yellow. A small quantity of the thoroughly 
washed precipitate is heated, not too strongly, on the lid 
. of a porcelain crucible, or on a piece of porcelain or glass. 1 
(a) No non-volatile residue is left. Arsenic may be pre¬ 
sumed to be present and the other members of Group VI. 
to be absent. As a confirmatory test a portion of the 
precipitate is heated with a small quantity of con¬ 
centrated nitric acid, the liquid diluted and filtered, 
and the filtrate tested for arsenate ion by heating it 
with ammonium molybdate (Sec. 90, 9); or a portion 
is digested with ammonia solution, the liquid filtered, 
the filtrate evaporated with a granule of sodium car¬ 
bonate, and the residue fused with potassium cyanide 
and sodium carbonate in a current of carbon dioxide 
(8cc. 89, 17). Whether the arsenic was present in 
trivalent or pentavalent form is determined by the 
methods given in Sec. 92, 13. 

(P) A non-volatile residue vs lift. This indicates the possible 
presence of antimony, tin, and arsenic sulphides. The 
analysis is continued at (120). 

(b) The precipitate is not yellow, or is not completely volatile 120. 
(119, P). In that case tin, antimony, or arsenic are 
possibly present. 2 The remainder of the precipitate is dried 

1 It is obvious that this preliminary examination may bo omitted if the 
precipitate has a colour other than yellow, and that it is only conclusive when 
the precipitate submitted to the test has been thoroughly washed. 

: Tho method given in (120, b) is particularly suitable for the detection of % 
tin, antimony and arsenic when somewhat considerable amounts of both tin 
and arsenic sulphides are presont. If the precipitate contains only very small 
amounts of those substances, preference should bo given to the method described 
in Sec. 02, 2. This may bo represented in tabular form as follows:— 


The precipitated sulphides may contain As, Sb, Sn. The moist 
precipitate is treated with fuming HCl. 


Residue : As 2 S 3 (As 2 S 6 ). Hot con¬ 
centrated IlNOs is added H 3 As>0 4 
is dissolved. Tile solution heated 
with (N11 4 ) 2 Mo 0 4 gives a yellow 
precipitate of ammonium arsenic 
■ molybdate. 

Solution : Sn('l 2 . Sb 8 Cl 3 . 

• • 

Iron is added. 

1’iecipitate : Sb It is 
washed, dissolved in HN0 3 
f tartaric acid. Solution 
treated with HjS gives aiv 
orango-rod precipitate of 
SI)„S 6 . 

Solut ion: SnCl 2 
witli HgCl a gives 
white precipitate 
of llgjdg. 



.. 


For further methods of differentiation and separation, see Sec. 92. 
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completely, separated from the falter, 1 triturated with 
about 1 part of anhydrous sodium carbonate and 1 part of 
sodium (not potassium) nitrate, and the mixture introduced 
in small portions into a porcelain crucible, in which 2 parts 
of sodium nitrate have previously been heated to a state 
of gentle fusion. 

The flame is removed after each addition of a fresh portion, 
and only replaced beneath the crucible if the substance is not 
completely oxidised without further heating. 

Too strong heating must be avoided (Sec. ‘,12, 1, p. 365) 
After the fusion is complete the mass is poured on to a 
piece of porcelain or into the lid of a porcelain crucible. 
When cold, the fused mass (including the portion still adher¬ 
ing to the crucible) is treated with a little cold water, and 
the insoluble residue (which must ho left if antimony or 
tin is present) is filtered through a moistened filter, and 
thoroughly washed with a mixture of about equal parts 
of water and dilute alcohol (Sec. 92, 1, footnote 2). The 
liquid used for tire washing must not be allowed to run into 
the filtrate. The filtrate and residue are then examined 
as follows:— 

121 . (a) Examination of t hr jilt rate for arsenate ion. The liquid 

is rendered distinctly acid with nitric acid, 2 heated 
to expel carbon dioxide and nitrogen trioxide, and a 
small amount of the solution heated with 2 to 3 c.c. 
of a nitric acid solution of ammonium molybdate 
until the liquid is vigorously boiling. If a yellow or 
at all events yellowish precipitate is 7iot formed (a pure 
white precipitate would not prove anything), arsenate 
ion is not present; if, however, such a precipitate is 
formed, it indicates the presence of arsenate ion 
(Sec. 90, 9). 

For further confirmation the remaining larger 
t t portion of the solution is divided into two parts, one 

1 If owing to the small quantity of the precipitate this is not possible, tho 
dried filter paper with the adherent precipitate is cut into small pieces, triturated 
with sodium carbonate and nitrate and ’gnited as described above. }iut. since 
this method has an influence upon the trustworthiness of the test, it should only 
be used when no more sulphide precipitate can lie obtained. 

2 Any precipitate which is produced in this process must bo filtered off and, 
if necessary, examined as in (123). It may contain traces of arsenic which have 
escaped detection. With regard to its cause, significance, and treatment, 
see p. 3(>5, footnote 1 . 
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of which is tested with silver nitrate, and the other 
with magnesia mixture. To the first portion silver 
nitrate is added in not too small amount, and should 
any silver chloride he precipitated, 1 the liquid is 
• filtered, and a layer of dilute ammonia solution (1 part 
of the ordinary reagent with 2 parts of water or, better, 

2 parts of alcohol) is poured on to the filtrate down the 
side of the inclined test-tube, which is then allowed to 
stand for some time without shaking. The formation 
of a reddish-brown precipitate, which forms a cloudy 
suspension at the juncture of the two layers (it may 
be seen more readily by reflected than by transmitted 
light), indicates the presence of arsenate ion. If this 
is present in considerable quantity, the whole of the 
liquid will be coloured brownish-red by the precipitate 
of silver arsenate formed, after accurate neutralisation 
of the free nitric acid, by shaking the contents of the 
tube with ammonia solution. 

The other portion of the acidified solution is treated 122. 
first with ammonia solution and then with a mixture 
of magnesium sulphate or chloride and ammonium 
chloride (p. 312, footnote 1), and the sides of the glass 
vessel gently rubbed with a glass rod. A crystalline 
precipitate of ammonium magnesium arsenate, which 
frequently is only formed alter the liquid has stood 
for some time, and is especially deposited on the sides 
of the vessel, indicates the presence of arsenate ion. 

As a further confirmation, the precipitate may be 
washed with ammoniacal water and dissolved in a * 
little dilute hydrochloric acid, the solution gently 
heated, and the arsenic precipitated by means of 
hydrogen sulphide, or separated in any way in the 
elementary condition (cf Sec. 89 and See. 90). The 
methods given in Sec. 92, 13 may be used to determine 
whether the arsenic was originally present in trivalcht 
or in tetravalent condition. 

(/2) Examination of the residue for antimonij and tin. Since 123. 
any antimony in the residue must be present as white 
pulverulent disodium dihydrogen pyronantimonate, 

1 Silver chloride will bo precipitated if the reagents are not quite pure, or 
if the precipitate has not been thoroughly washed. 
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and any tin as white, flocculent stannic oxide, the 
appearance of the residue sometimes enables pregnant 
conclusions as to its nature to be drawn, although, 
when doing so, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
occasionally some copper may also be found in. this 
residue, owing to cupric sulphide being slightly soluble 
in ammonium sulphide or in sodium sulphoarsenate 
or stannate solutions. This residue is heated with 
hydrochloric acid in the inverted lid of a platinum 
crucible or a small platinum basin, the liquid diluted 
with a little water, and then, regardless whether the 
substance has dissolved completely in the hydrochloric 
acid or not, a compact fragment of zinc (free from 
lead) is added. Stannic oxide, and also pyroanti- 
monate, is reduced by the zinc, and left in the form of 
the respective metal. Antimony may be recognised 
by the blackening of the platinum, cither immediately 
or after some time. As soon as the evolution of 
hydrogen has nearly stopped, the remainder of the 
zinc 1 is withdrawn, the zinc chloride solution removed 
by careful decantation and washing, the metals 
heated for a short time with hydrochloric acid, and 
a portion of the solution (which if tin was present must 
contain stannous chloride) is tested with mercuric 
chloride (Sec. 87, 10). 1 The separated antimony (and 
also any copper which may be present) remains almost 
completely undissolved when heated with hydrochloric 
acid; it may be dissolved by heating it with nitric 
acid containing a little tartaric acid, and precipitated 
for further examination, by means of hydrogen sulphide. 
If the solution contains copper ion, this may be pre¬ 
cipitated as cuprous thiocyanate (Sec. 75, 11) prior 
to the test with hydrogen sulphide. 2 

The stage of valency in which any tin or antimony 
detected was originally present may he determined as 
described in Sec. 92, 11 or 12. 

1 Small amounts of tin may have f ormed adherent deposits on tho zinc. 
They may bo detected by dissolving the zinc in hydrochloric acid, and testing 
the filtered solution.with mercuric chloride (Sec. 87,10). 

1 Should there still be any doubt as to the presence of antimony, since a 
small quantity of the metal deposited on platinum will dissolve when heated 
with hydrochloric acid (Sec. 91, 9), the remainder of the hydrochloric acid 
solution should bo tested with tin in a platinum vessel (p. 30). 
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2. There is no reason to infer that gold and platinum arc not present. 124. 
In that case advantage is taken of the fact that the sulphides 
of tin, antimony, and arsenic volatilise in the form of chlorides, 
when heated with an intimate dry mixture of 3 to 5 parts of 
ammonium chloride and 1 part of ammonium nitrate, whilst 
auric sulphide and platinum sulphide, when treated in the same 
way, leave a residue of the elementary metals. 

The process is conveniently carried out in the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 51, the arrangement of which requires no 
- explanation. 



Fig. 51 

The tube ab is about 30 to 40 cm. long, and about 16 mm. in 
diameter. The porcelain boat c intended to receive the mixture 
is made in the same way as that shown in Fig. 47 (p. 351), but 
as a rule a somewhat larger one (7 cm. long) should be used. 
The boiling flask d, which has a capacity of 150 to 180 c.c., is * 
about half filled with water containing a little hydrochloric acid. 
The. flask c, which serves as an aspirator, contains about 2 litres. 

After the apparatus has been prepared, the dr/} precipitate, 
consisting of or containing the sulphides of the sixth group, is 
mixed by careful trituration with about 6 parts of the dry 1 
intimate mixture of ammonium chloride and ammonium 
nitrate, the mixture introduced into the boat, and the latter 

1 If the precipitate of the sulphides or tho ammonium salts is not quite 
dry, tho mass readily froths ovor the edgo of the boat when heated. If any 
material quantity of water is liberated, the tube may easily break when the 
condensed water Hows over the heated part of the glass. It is, therefore, 
advisable to fix the tuboin tho clamp in such a way that b is considerably lower 
than a. 
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placed in the tube ab in the position shown in the figure. A 
cork, through which passes a short open glass tube, is inserted 
into the tube at a, the tap / (glass tap or screw pinch-cock) 
opened, and a moderate current of air made to pass from a to b. 
The contents of the boat are now heated, gently at first,- then 
gradually more strongly, and finally strongly. A white sublimate 
is soon formed near c (between b and c), and gradually becomes 
more pronounced. As soon as the whole of the volatile sub¬ 
stances have been expelled from the boat, the tube is allowed 
to cool, and the boat withdrawn by means of a wire provided 
with a hook. If the boat contains no residue, gold or platinum 
is not present, but if a residue of metallic appearance is left, the 
first part of the test, is finished. If, however, the appearance 
of the residue suggests that the whole of the antimony, tin, or 
arsenic sulphide has not yet volatilised, it should be covered with 
a fresh layer of the mixture of ammonium chloride and nitrate, 
and the boat replaced in the tube and again heated as before. 
The following tests are applied to the residue and sublimate ;— 

(a) Residue. This is dissolved in aqua regia, with the aid of 
gentle heat (Chap. III.. No. 29), and the solution evaporated 
to a small volume, and tested for gold and platinum ions 
as in Sec. 80. 

(b) Sublimate. The tube ab is washed out with the acidified 

water (which may sometimes show a white turbidity) 
previously placed in the boiling flask d, the liquid treated 
with hydrogen sulphide, whether or not any such turbidity 
is present, and the precipitate separated, washed, and 
tested for tin, antimony, and arsenic as in (119) to (123). 1 


Sec. 168. 

Detection o! the Cations oi Group V 2 . 

Lead, Bismuth, Copper, Cadmium, Mercuric Ions. 

General Surrey. 

On boiling the sulphides of the fifth group with dilute nitric acid 
mercuric sulphide remains undissolved, whilst the other sulphides 
are converted into nitrates and dissolved. When this solution is 

1 For other methods of separating the ions of gold and platinum from those 
of tin, antimony, and arsenic, see See. 92, i4. 
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treated with sulphuric acid, lead ion is precipitated as sulphate, 
and may be separated almost quantitatively by evaporating the 
liquid until practically the whole of the nitric acid has been expelled. 
The filtrate containing the bismuth, cupric, and cadmium ions gives 
a white precipitate of bismuth hydroxide when treated with ammonia 
solution, whilst the cupric and cadmium ions combine with ammonia 
to form complexes soluble in water. If the ammoniacal solution is 
evaporated, rendered just acid with hydrochloric acid, and treated 
with an aqueous solution of sulphur dioxide and with potassium 
thiocyanate, the cupric ion (owing to its being reduced by the sulphur 
dioxide to cuprous ion) will be completely precipitated as cuprous 
thiocyanate. The cadmium may then he precipitated as yellow 
cadmium sulphide from the filtrate, after removal of the sulphur 
dioxide. 

This scheme of separation may be represented in tabular form as 
follows:— 


The portion of tlio hydrogen sulphide precipitate insoluble in ammonium 
sulphide may possibly contain : llgS, PbS, Bi_,S i1f CuS, CdS. It is boiled 
with dilute UNO, $ 


Black residue : 
HgS , laijled with 
JK1 b hClO,. gl\cs 
solution ol HkCI^ 
Aftei boiling ot) Cl 
and addition ot 
SnUjj, white pre¬ 
cipitate of llg 2 ('l,, 
or grey ppt. ofHg. 


Solution : 
e\ a ponded 


h(N0 3 )o, Bi(N(> 2 ) 3 , Cu(NO,) 2 , 0d(N<) 3 ) a fH a SO 4 , 

: it) 11I1T11 ll.ll H \ 0. lew hcett evnello.i 


I’n-upit ate. 
PbS<) 4 . Heated 
|with KiCiOigives 
I’bCrO., soluble 
in NnOII solid ion. 
tieated wdhneetK 
acid gives veliow 
ppt. ol Pb<.'i<> 4 . 


Solution. Bi 2 (S0 4 ) 3 , CaSOj, CdS0 4 ; +NH 4 OH. 


Pieci pit ide . 
Bi(()H) 3 . Dis¬ 
solved in a littl" 
H(’l solution 
diluted with 
much water. 
White turbidity 
of BiOCl. 


Solution: Cii(NH 3 )„(01I) 2 , 
C‘d(NH 3 ) n (OJ[) 2 ; +I1C1; 


CuC1 2 , CtK'ljj 

1 SO, 1 KCN8. 

Bed-white 

Solution: 

picdpitate : 

CMCI, evapor- 

CuCNS. 

ated to expel 
SO,; +B a S 
yellow CdS. 



Process in detail. 

The precipitate which, has not been dissolved by ampwnium (or J2J. 
sodium) sulphide is thoroughly washed and boiled with dilute nitric 
acid (Chap. Ill., No. 32). This is best done in a small porcelain basin 
by heating the precipitate with a little water, and gradually adding 
nitric acid, while the liquid is continually heated and stirred. A 
large excess of acid should bo avoided (Chap. III., No. 32). 

If the solution turns brown the presence of platinum ion is indicated, 
this having remained undissolved in the treatment with ammonium 
sulphide, and then dissolving as nitrate. With regard to the procedure 
in this caso, see Chap. III., No. 31. 
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126. 1. The precipitate dissolves, and only light JloccuUnt yellow sulphur 

separates and remains in the liquid (Chap. III., No. 32). The 
absence of mercuric sulphide is indicated. Cadmium, cupric, 
lead, and bismuth ions may be present. The liquid is filtered 
from the separated sulphur, and the liltrate freed from the 
greater part of the nitric acid by evaporation, and treated as 
follows (or as in Chap. III., No. 37):— 

A portion of the liquid is heated with dilute sulphuric acid 
in not too small a quantity, and allowed to stand for some 
time. 

127. («) R° precipitate, is formed. The absence of lead ion is in¬ 

dicated. The remainder of the liquid is treated with excess 
of ammonia solution. 

128. ( a ) A T o precipitate is formed. Bismuth ion is absent. If 

the liquid is Hue the presence of copper is proved. Very 
minute quantities of cupric ion, however, might be 
overlooked if merely the colour of the ammoniacal 
liquid were taken into consideration. Jn order, 
therefore, to be certain on this point, and to detect 
cadmium ion, the ammoniacal liquid is evaporated 
nearly to dryness, diluted with a little water, and 
rendered only just acid with hydrochloric acid, and, 
if the presence of cupric ton has not already been rceotj- 
nised with certainty by the blue colour of the ammoniacal 
solution, a small portion is treated with potassium 
ferrocyanidc. If a reddish-brown precipitate (or in 
the case of very minute quantities of cupric ion, a 
brownish-light red turbidity) is produced, copper is 
, present. 

According to whether cupric ion is present or not, 
another portion of the liquid is treated as follows:— 
j29. (an) Cupric ion is not present. A portion of the solution 

is treated with a little more hydrochloric acid, and 
then with hydrogen sulphide water. A yellow 
precipitate indicates cadmium ion. 

If a pure yellow precipitate is not obtained here, . 
the procedure described in Chap. III., No. 36, is 
.. followed. If the precipitate produced in the acid 
solution by hydrogen sulphide contains zinc sulphide 
(<■/, footnote 2, p. 611, the zinc will be found in the 
hydrochloric acid solution, if nocessary, freed from 
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cupric and cadmium ions, as in (129) and (130), and 
may be precipitated therefrom by the addition of 
ammonia, or, if necessary, as white zinc sulphide by 
means of ammonium sulphide. 

(bb) Cupric ion is present. Sulphur dioxide solution 130 . 
in (food condition, or hydroxylamine or hydrazine 
sulphate with potassium thiocyanate is added, 
and a reddish-white precipitate of cuprous thio 
cyanate obtained. 

If a dark precipitate of cupric thiocyanate is 
obtained, insufficient, reducing agent was present and 
more must be added. 

The precipitate is allowed to subside in a warm 
place, a portion of the liquid filtered without 
disturbing the precipitate, and the clear filtrate 
heated to expel sulphur dioxide, and tested for 
cadmium ion as in (129), (cf. Chap. Ill., No. 36 
and Sec. 78, 0). 

(/3) A precipitate is formed. Bismuth ion is present. The 131 . 
precipitate is filtered off, and the filtrate tested for 
copper, cadmium (and for zinc ion, which may possibly 
be present here) as in (128), whilst further tests for 
bismuth arc applied to the washed precipitate. A 
small quantity of the moist precipitate is transferred 
to a clock glass by means ot a glass rod or a spatula, 
preferably after taking the filter from the funnel 
and pressing it with absorbent paper to lemove 
adherent water, and dissolved in the smallest possible ( 
quantity of water, and the solution diluted with 
water in not too small an amount. A milky turbidity 
confirms the presence of bismuth. 

If the reaction does not occur when these directions 
arc accurately followed, the precipitate produced by am¬ 
monia consisted of other hydroxides, c.g. of iron. In that 
particular case the ammonia precipitate is usually reddish- 
brown. A test for ferric ion is made by treating the solu¬ 
tion with potassium thiocyanate (see Chap. III., No. 35). 

(b) A precipitate is produced by sulphuric acid., h'ad ion is 132 . 
present. The whole of the nitric acid solution is evaporated 
with sulphuric acid in not too small a quantity in a porce¬ 
lain basin (Chap. III., No. 34) on the water-bath until the 

40 
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nitric acid has been completely expelled, the residual 
liquid then diluted with water containing a little more 
sulphuric acid, and immediately filtered from the insoluble 
lead sulphate (Sec. 76, 10), and the filtrate tested for 
bismuth, copper, and cadmium ions (and also for zinc and 
iron ions, which may possibly be present here) as in (127), 
whilst the precipitate is washed and invariably examined 
by one of tire methods described in Sec. 78, 3. 

133.2. The precipitate of the metal sulphides is not completely soluble in 
boiling nitric acid, but a residue, in addition to the supernatant 
sidphur, is left. It is probably (almost certainly if the precipitate 
is heavy and black, Chap. III., No. 32) memiric sulphide. It is 
allowed to subside, the solution (which is still to l>e tested for 
lead, bismuth, copper, and cadmium ions, as also for zinc and 
ferric ion, which may possibly be present here), filtered, and a 
small portion of the filtrate tested with a large excess of hydrogen 
sulphide water, and should this produce no precipitate, ammonia 
and ammonium suphide are added. If no precipitation or 
coloration results, the absence of other cations of Group V. is 
proved. If a precipitate or coloration is produced, the remainder 
of the filtrate is treated as in (120). 

The residue, which, in addition to mercuric sulphide, may 
also contain cadmium sulphide retained by the mercuric sulphide, 
lead sulphate formed by the action of nitric acid on lead sulphide, 
also stannic oxide, and possibly also gold and platinum sulphides 
(since the separation of the sulphides of tin, gold, and platinum 
from those of the fifth group is frequently incomplete), is washed, 
and a portion of it tested for mercury 1 by dissolving it in 
hydrochloric acid containing a little potassium chlorate, and 
treating the solution with copper or stannous chloride (Sec. 74, 
6,9). 

If'cadmium and lead have already been detected as in (129) 
or (132), tin as in (123), and gold and platinum (if they need be 
. .taken into consideration) as in (124), a further examination of 
the residue insoluble in nitric acid is unnecessary (Chap: HI., 
No. 33). Otherwise the following procedure is adopted:— 

1 If an aqueous or very dilute hydrochloric acid solution was under ex- 
animation, tho mercury found was present in the original substance as a mercuric 
compound. If, however, tho solution had been obtained by boiling the sub¬ 
stance with concentrated hydrochloric acid, or heating it with nitric acid or 
aqua regia , the mercuric ion may have been formed from a mercurous compound 
originally present. 
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Tho remainder of the residue is heated with a concentrated solution 
of ammonium acetate, and is thoroughly extracted therewith if lead 
ion can be detected with hydrogen sulphide in a portion of the filtrate. 
Tho residue, which is usually left, is washed and heated, with access 
,of air, in a porcelain crucible in a fume cupboard, whereby any 
mercuric sulphide present volatilises. If a residue is left, it is heated 
with a mixture of equal parts of sodium carbonate and potassium 
cyanide over a small flame until it just fuses, and the mass then cooled 
and treated with water. If a metallic powder is left undissolvcd, 
it is washed and heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid, the 
liquid diluted and filtered, and a portion of the filtrate tested for 
stannous ion with mercuric chloride. The remainder of the solution 
is treated with a moderate excess of sodium or potassium hydroxide, 
and filtered from any white precipitate remaining undissolvcd, the 
latter washed and dissolved in hydrociiloric acid, and the solution 
tested with hydrogen sulphido for cadmium ion. Any residue left 
from tho treatment of the metallic powder with hydrochloric acid 
is heated with aqua regia, and the solution tested for gold and 
platinum as in See. 96. The aqueous solution of the fused mass, 
however, which contains potassium cyanide, is treated with hydrogen 
sulphide water, since it may contain cadmium ion. 


Sec. 169. 

Destruction of Organic Substances in the portion of the material 
to be tested for Members of Groups I. to IV. 

General Survey. 

The process outlined in the following sections for the further 
examination of the substance free from members of Group V. and VI., 
presupposes that organic substances are not present, ■ since these • 
may have a disturbing influence (Chap. 111., No. 39). 

Hence, before the substance can be submitted to further examina¬ 
tion, it is essential to destroy any organic substances which may be 
present. (Whether this is necessary will lie shown by the preliminary 
examination (10).) This is done by different methods, using two 
portions of the substance. 

(a) By fusing the portion intended for the detection of Groups II. 
to IV. with alkali carbonate and nitrate, and dissolving the 
fused mass in dilute hydrochloric acid. 

(j8) By lieu ting the portion intended for the detection of alkali 
motals witli concentrated sulphuric acid. 

For this purpose the substance, which is free or has been freed 134. 
from members of Groups V. and VI., and is soluble in water or acid, 
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is used. That is to say, cither (a) the filtrate obtained in (113); or, 
if no precipitate was produced by hydrogen sulphide, (h) the filtrate 
from the precipitate produced by hydrochloric acid, as in Sec. 164 ; 
or, if hydrochloric acid has produced no precipitate, (c) the solution 
obtained in Sec. 155, after filtration from any residue insoluble in 
acids (41); or (d) the original substance itself, if it does not dissolve 
completely in water or hydrochloric acid, and any solution obtained 
does not give a precipitate with hydrochloric acid, or with hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Process in detail. 

The preliminary examination (10) proved— 

(«) The, absence of organic substances. The examination is 
continued at Sec. 170. 

(b) The presence of organic, substances. A portion of the sub¬ 
stance is treated as in (135) and another portion as iii (136). 

135. (ft Portion token for the detect ion of members of Groups II. 

to IV. According to the conditions in (134) either 
the greater part of the solution a, b, or c mentioned in 
(134) is evaporated nearly to dryness and treated with 
a slight excess of sodium carbonate and a little potas¬ 
sium nitrate, or a portion of the original substance 
(134, d) is mixed with sodium carbonate and potassium 
nitrate, and in either ease the mixture heated in a 
platinum vessel until the organic matter is destroyed. 
The fused mass is treated with water, the solution, 
together with the insoluble particles left in the platinum 
vessel, is transferred to a glass or porcelain vessel, 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, and heated (with the 
addition of a little alcohol, 1 if the solution is yellow, 
to reduce any chromate ion present to chromic ion 
(Sec. 101, 5)), until everything has dissolved. 2 The 
solution is treated as in Sec. 170 (137). 

136. • • (ft Portion taken for the detection of alkali metal ions. A 

portion of the solution a, b, or c mentioned in (134) 
is evaporated in a porcelain basin to dryness, and the 
residue thus obtained moistened, or, in the case of 
d (134), a portion of the original substance is heated 

1 Or any other suitable, reducing agent (not sulphur dioxido). 

* Should a residue insoluble in hydrochloric acid (silicon dioxide) remain, 
it is examined as in Sec. 179. 
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with pure concentrated sulphuric acid in a fume cup¬ 
board or in the open air, until the bulk of the sulphuric 
acid has evaporated, the liquid cooled, diluted, and 
filtered, and the filtrate treated as in (170). 

Sec. 170. 

Precipitation with Ammonia and Ammonium Sulphide. 

Separation and estimation of the Members of Group EH. (as 
hydroxides), IV. (as sulphides), and n. (in the form of certain 
salts). Aluminium, chromic, manganous, zinc, nickel, cobalt, 
ferrous and ferric ions, also barium, strontium, calcium, and 
magnesium ion (with phosphate, borate, oxalate, silicate, and 
fluorine ions). 

(ieneral Surrey. 

Since members of the second group can only be separated in 
the precipitate produced by ammonia and ammonium sulphide 
when the anions mentioned in the headline are present, it is, as a 
rule, only necessary to take them into consideration when the original 
solution was not a neutral aqueous one, but was an acid one. 

Small quantities of the alkaline earth metal ions may also be 
precipitated with aluminium or chromic hydroxide in the absence 
of the anions mentioned. 

If the. presence of members of Group II. lias to be taken into 
consideration in the ammonium sulphide precipitate, a somewhat 
more lengthy process is necessary for their detection (loO). It is 
also advisable to use this process in the case of solutions originally 
alkaline and such as contain chromic compounds (recognisable by 
their colour) (Chap. 111.. No. 47). In other cases the simpler, more 
easily followed process is sufficient. ' 

A. Simple Process. 

(If the orvjinal solution tens an aqueous one, the absence of 
material quantities of chromic ion is indicated.) 

The precipitate produced by ammonia and ammonium sulphide 
is treated in the cold with hydrochloric acid diluted with hydrogen 
sulphide water. This leaves the sulphides of cobalt and nickel 
practically undissolved, although small quantities thereof are dis¬ 
solved simultaneously with the other metals. 1 he residue is ignited 
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with access of air, dissolved in aqua regia, and cobalt ion precipitated 
from acetic acid solution by means of potassium nitrite (the con¬ 
ditions described below being rigidly observed), whilst nickel ion is 
precipitated by means of sodium hydroxide in the filtrate from the 
cobalt precipitate. 

The hydrochloric acid solution, which has been filtered from the 
bulk of the nickel and cobalt sulphide, is freed from hydrogen sulphide 
by boiling, oxidised with nitric acid, and boiled with an excess of 
sodium hydroxide. 

Aluminium and zinc remain in solution in the form of anions. 
Ferric, manganous, and chromic ions (together with the rest of the 
cobalt and nickel ions) are precipitated as hydroxides. Zinc ion is 
detected in the solution by means of hydrogen sulphide, and 
aluminium ion by means of ammonium chloride or hydrochloric 
acid and ammonia. 

A portion of the precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and 
tested for ferric ion by means of potassium thiocyanate, and another 
portion is tested for manganese and chromium by fusion with 
potassium chlorate and sodium carbonate. The former is indicated 
by a red or green coloration, the latter by a yellow coloration. If 
manganese is present, the fused mass is dissolved in water, and the 
solution boiled after the addition of a little alcohol or hydrogen 
peroxide, whereby the mangnnate ion is reduced and hydrated 
manganese dioxide precipitated, with the result that the yellow 
colour of any chromate ion which was formerly masked is rendered 
visible. 

This method of separation may he represented in tabular form as 
follows:— 


Possibly present: CoS, NiS, FoH, MnS, ZnS, Al(OH) a , Cr(OH) 3 . Treated in 
the cold with 1 part HC1 ) 1 parts !l a S water. 


Residue: C'oS^NiS, (FeS) ignited, CoO, MO, 
(Fe 2 0 8 ) dissolved in tu/tut regia, CoCL, NiCL, 
(Fe(’I ;t ) Treated with Mi,Oil. 


Solution : Ni(M[ 3 ) 4 Cla, 
Co(NH 3 ) 4 (Evn|K>rated 
to dryness. Ammonium salts 
expelled. Dissolved in ar/ua 
regia, CoCl 2 , NiCl 2 with 
Na 2 C0 3 , precipitate of CoC0 3 , 
NiC'O a dissolved in acetic acid 
t h'NO,. 


Precipitate: 
[Pa(OiI) a ]. 


Precipitate: 
yellow 


Solution: 
yellow I Ni((’gi£ a 0 2 ) 2 
K a {Co(N0 2 ) # ]. + NaOH; greenl 
precipitate of 
Ni(0H) 2 . 


Solution : Fed,. MnCU, ZnCU, (NiCl 2 , 
Co(Jl 2 ), AH’I* ( rd 3 ; H,S ladled oif 
-i-HN0 3 ; heated to form FoCl a FNaOFI 
in excess. Boiled. 


Precipitate • Fe(OH) a , 
Cr(OH)o, Mn(OH)a, [Co(()H) 2 , 
NI(01j) 2 ), («) Dissolved in 
HCl f KCNS : red coloration 
ofFe(CNS) a (ft) Fused with 
KCIO 3 +N 112 COS. Green or 
red mass KjjMn0 4 or KMnOj. 
Dissolved fn water+alcohol, 
ladled. 


Precipitate 

Mn(OH) 4 . 


Yellow 
sol u f ion 
K 2 Cr0 4 . 


Solution: 
Zn(()Na) 2 , 
Al(ONu)a, 

(a) +a little 
U 2 S ; White 
ppt. ZnS, 

(ft) -t-HCl tUL 
acid + Nil,. 

, White preclpi- 
talc AI(OH),. 
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B. Comprehensive Process. 

If the original solution was acid, certain salts of the alkaline 
earth metals may also separate with the ammonium sulphide pre¬ 
cipitate ; if it was alkaline, silicic acid may be present in the pre¬ 
cipitate. If a considerable amount of chromic ion is present, the 
whole of the zinc ion may he precipitated at the same time as the 
chromic ion, on boiling the solution with sodium hydroxide (p. 260). 

In such cases a more comprehensive process, including all sub¬ 
stances which may possibly be present, should be used ; it is based 
upon the following principles : The ammonium sulphide precipitate 
is treated with hydrochloric acid diluted with hydrogen sulphide 
water. The sulphides of cobalt and nickel, together with any 
silicic acid and calcium fluoride, will be left in the insoluble residue. 

A portion of this residue is treated with aqua regia, and any 
insoluble residue tested for silicon dioxide as in the analysis of 
substances insoluble in acids (See. 17!J). whilst the aqua regia solution 
is tested for nickel and cobalt ion, as in the simple process just 
described. Another portion is tested for fluorine ion by means of 
sulphuric acid (etching of glass, or, if silicon dioxide is also present, 
evolution of silicon fluoride). 

The following tests are applied to the hydrochloric acid solution 
of the ammonium sulphide precipitate :— 

(«) A portion is tested for barium, strontium, and calcium ions 
by means of sulphuric acid. Any sulphate precipitate is 
fused with sodium carbonate, and tested for barium and 
strontium ions by means of potassium chromate and alcohol. 
(h) Another portion is freed from sulphuric acid by boiling, 
oxidised with nitric acid, and examined as follows:— 

(a) One portion is tested for ferric ion by means of potas¬ 
sium thiocyanate. 

(f3) A second portion (after neutralisation of most of the 
acid by means of sodium carbonate) is treated with 
barium carbonate in the cold, to precipitate ferric, 
chromic, and aluminium ions on the one hand, •and, 
on the other, anions which, in combination with 
alkaline earth metal ions, have separated with the 
precipitates. (In order to effect this precipitation 
completely in the case of phosphate and silicate ions, 
ferric chloride-is added, and a preliminary test must, 
therefore, be applied in (a) for ferric ion.) Chap. III., 
No. 57, c. 
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The barium carbonate precipitate is boiled with 
sodium hydroxide solution, whereby aluminium ion is 
dissolved as illuminate ion, which may be detected in 
the filtrate bv means of hydrochloric acid and ammonia. 

The barium carbonate precipitate, which has thus 
been boiled with sodium hydroxide solution, is fused 
with potassium chlorate and sodium carbonate. A 
yellow coloration (chromate ion) indicates chromium. 

The solution separated from the barium carbonate 
precipitate is treated with ammonium sulphide, 
whereby only manganous and zinc ions (together 
with the rest of the cobalt and nickel ions) can be 
precipitated as sulphides, whilst alkaline earth metal 
ions (after removal of the disturbing anions) remain 
in solution. 

This second ammonium sulphide precipitate is 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid diluted with hydrogen 
sulphide water (the precipitate of the remainder of 
the nickel and cobalt sulphides being filtered off), the 
hydrogen sulphide removed by boiling, and the liquid 
treated with excess of sodium hydroxide. Manganous 
ion is precipitated, whilst zinc inn dissolves (as zincate 
ion) and may lie detected in the solution by moans 
of hydrogen sulphide. 

The filtrate from the second ammonium sulphide 
precipitate is freed from barium ion (originally present 
or introduced into the solution by the precipitation 
with barium carbonate) and from most of the strontium 
ion by means of sulphuric acid, and the remainder 
of the strontium ion and the calcium ion are pre¬ 
cipitated from the filtrate by means of ammonium 
carbonate and oxalate. The filtrate now obtained is 
tested for magnesium ion by means of sodium am¬ 
monium hydrogen phosphate. Further teats may 
be applied to the ammonium sulphide precipitate for 
the anions which, in combination with alkaline earth 
metal ions, are simultaneously precipitated. In this 
general survey, and in the following table, this last 
examination is not taken .into consideration. For a 
detailed description of this, reference should be made 
to (160). 
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The comprehensive method of separation may he 
represented in tabular form (pp. 634, 635). 

It may he mentioned with reference to both of 
these methods that it seldom, if ever, happens that 
' all the substances which might possibly be present occur 

in the ammonium sulphide precipitate at the same 
time. This naturally simplifies the methods to a 
corresponding extent. 

Description of th" preceding process in detail. A preliminary 137. 
test is made to see whether ammonium sulphide produces any 
precipitate. 

For this purpose there is used— 

(a) If organic substances arc not present, the sample which was 
treated with hydrogen sulphide in (110), or, if hydrogen 
sulphide produced a precipitate, a portion of the filtrate 
separated therefrom (113). 

(h) If organic substances ■ are present, a portion of the liquid 
obtained in the treatment in (135). 

In the case of («) a portion of the liquid in which 
hydrogen sulphide has produced no precipitate, or only a 
separation of sulphur (110), or the filtrate from the pre¬ 
cipitate formed (113), is examined in a test-tube to see 
whether it is coloured or not (Chap. HI., No. 44), and then 
boiled to expel any hydrogen sulphide still present, treated 
with a few drops of dilute nitric acid, again boiled, and the 
colour of the liquid again noted. If a yellow coloration is 
produced during the boiling with dilute nitric acid, ferric 
ion is usually indicated, but the coloration may also be* 
due to liberated iodine, which may be recognised by its 
odour, and should he removed by evaporation (Chap. III., 

No. 45). If the. liquid does not contain sufficient hydro¬ 
chloric acid to form the requisite amount of ammonium 
salt (Chap. III., No. 41), a little ammonium chloride is 
added, and then ammonia solution, care being taken to 
render the liquid only just alkaline (Chap. III., No. 42). 

It is then heated, the formation of any precipitate being 
noted, and finally treated with ammonium sulphide, 
whether or no .a precipitate was produced by ammonia 
alone. 

In the ease of (6) a portion of the solution obtained in 
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Tho Ammonium Sulphide precipitate may possibly oontain: 
CrPO„-Ba s (l>0 1 ) !> Sr,(PO t )„ Ca,(P0 4 )„ MgNH.PO., BaB.O,, SrB.O,, 
MgSiO s , BaF„ SrK„ CaF„ MgF„ H^iO, 


Residue : CoS, NiS, (FeS), H a Si0 3 , CaF 2 . 

Solution : FeCI 2 , MnCl a , 

(a) Ignited, treated 

IICI to ill yms 

Residue : 

Si() a , CaF a + Na 2 C0 3 , 
fused. Mass dis¬ 
solved in water. 

Residue: Solution : 
CaF 2 . A'aoSiOo, 
(XiK) 
r IfCI 
evajKt- 
rated to 
i dryness. 

1 Residue 
treated 

1 with HCl. 
i Residue • 

1 Si0 2 

with HOI f NH0 3 , evaporated with 
s. Residue treated with HGI. 1 

Solution : CoC'l 2 , MOL (Fed.) 
KNlljOU. 

Precipi- Filtrate: Co(NH 3 ),CI 2 , 
tate* Nl(NH 3 ) 4 C'l a , 

Fe(OII) s . evaporated to dryness, 
ammonium salts expelled. 
Residue: C’oO, NiO 
dissolved in aqua reffia, 
excess of acid removed 
h N a 2 C0 3 . 1 ‘redpitate: 

- CoC0 3 , NiCOj-f- KC 2 H 3 0 2 . 

. Solution: Co((' 2 H 3 U 2 ) 2 , 
Xi((’ 2 II 3 () 2 ) 2 -i KNO a . 

Precipitate:! Filtrate • 

! yellow ! Ni(C a H a O a ) a 
K a Co<N0 2 >, + N 11 IIU 
• ! green 

Ni(OH) 2 . 

( b) Heated 
with 
HgO,. 

OSCftlHJS, 
recognised 
by its 
etching 
action on 
glass 

(CaFo), 
or if silicic 
acid is 
present 
+Si() 2 
+ H 2 so 4 , 
heated, 
SiF 4 

escaiies and 
II 2 Si() 3 
separates 
in u drop 
of water 
(CaF 3 ). 

(a) +H a SO 

Precipitate: 
BaSO., SrSO } (CaS() 4 ), 
fused with Na 2 CO a 
-l-H a O. 

Residue : ! Filtrate : 
HaCOo, ! Na a S().. 
SrC0 3 ; 

(CaUU*). 

Dissolved 

in 

IIC a H.O a ! 

+ K 2 Ci0 4 .j 

l’recipl- 1 Filtrate: 
tate: +NILOH 

BaCr0 4 . + dilute 
i alcohol 
• Precipi - 
I tate; 
Srl’rO,. 

| 

Solution: 
members 
of Groups 
IV.and 111 
CaSO. 
+MgS0 4 
+ 3 parts 
dilute 
alcohol. 
Precipi¬ 
tate : 
CaS0 4 . 



(13.)) is treatci], if mcossary, with a little ammonium 
chloride (Chap. III., No. 11), and then carefully with 
ammonia solution until the reaction is just alkaline 
(Chap. 111., No. 42) and heated, a note being taken whether 
a precipitate is formed, and is finally treated with am¬ 
monium sulphide. 

138.' (a) A precipitate was not produced either by ammonia or 

ammonium sulphide. Tho analysis is continued at 
Sec. 171, for iron, nickel, cohalt, zinc, manganese, 
chromic, and aluminium ions are not present, nor are 
phosphate, borate, silicate, oxalate, or fluorine ions, 

, , together with ions of alkaline earth metals or silicate 
ion (originally in combination with other cations). 
(With regard to salts of the alkaline earth metals, 
however, see Chap. III., No. 46.) 

1 If all H 2 Si0 3 and CaF 2 are simultaneously present in this residue insoluble 
in HC1, tho whole of the H 2 8iO ? or of the fluorine ion or of both may volatilies 
during the solution in aqua regia or in the evaporation with HC1 (see Chaps. 
III., No. 53 and 87). 
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CoS, NiS, FoS, MnS, ZnS—A1(0H)„ Cr(0H) s , or A1P0„ 

CaB,0„ BaC 1 0 1 , SiC,0 4 , GM t O v MgC,0 1( BnSiOj, SrSi0 3 , CaSiO„ 

+1 part HC1 and 4 parts H 2 S water. 

ZnCl„ (Co(!I„ NiOljXraAlCl,, CrCI,—BaCl s , SrC'l,, CaU„ MgCl,—H.PO, 
H.B.O,, HjC a 0 4 , HjSiOj, HR 


(6) II 2 S boiled off 1HN0 3 to convert Fe' • into Fe * * 


i («) 

KC.Nlf 
red . 
coloration 

Fe(CNS) a 


Precipitate Fe(Oll) 3 , AI(OH).,, 
Cr(OH ) 3 , Ba 3 (l»(),) 3 ,BaH a O., 
Bh(^() 4 , BaSK),, BaFo 
hNiiOH, lulled 

Residue : Cr(OH) 3 , ! Solution : 
also Fe(OH) 3 ami Al(ON\i) a 
the Basalts. I lit ’I, 

Fused with i\a 2 C0 3 then 
and KC! 0 3 . +NJ1 4 ()J[ 

Yellow K«Cr0 4 . Precipitate 
of Al(Oil)j 


1 3 (• Na 2 C0 3 until nearly neutral+Ba C0 3 . 

Solution . MnCla, ZnCl 2 , (CoC’l 2 , Nil’U), Ba01», SrCI 2 , 
CaCl 2 , MitCl* I WH 4 01l l (Nli 4 ) 2 S. 

Precipitate 1 MnS, Solution: BaCl 2 . SrCl 2 ,CaCl»,MgCl 2 
- ZnS (CoS, NiS) f-HCl + JH-S0 4 . 

I n 2 s 

- Preclpi- Filtrate : SrClj, CaClo, 
Residue: Solution: fate. MgCU; +(NH 4 ) 2 CO a 

PoS, NiS.: AlnClj, BaS0 4 +(NH 4 ) 2 C 2 0 4 . 

Zn(’l 2 , SrS0 4 

/ Preclpi-! Solution : MgCl a ; 

tate: • +Na(JiH 4 )UP0 4 , 
boiled to SrC0 3 | precipitate of 

‘TSaOH* 8 ’ Cat 'a°4 Mg(NH) 4 P0 4 . 

Precipitate Solution • 

ALi(OH) 2 , Co(OH) 2 , Zn(ONa)., 

Ni(()H) 2 + Na 2 C0 3 , -I U 2 S, 
fused. white ZnS 

Green Na 2 Mn0 4 . 


Solution: MgC'U; 
+i\a(NH 4 )HP0 4 . 


precipitate of 
Mg(NH) 4 P() 4 . 


(j8) A precipitate is tint jmiduccd by ammonia, but is pro- 139. 
dneed by ammonium sulphide. This indicates the 
absence of phosphate, borate, silicate, oxalate, and- 
fluorine ions, together with ions of alkaline earth metals 
(see, however, Chap. III., No. 46), of silicate ion 
(originally present in combination with other cations, 
and also of ions of iron, chromium, and al umi nium. » 
'lire analysis is Continued at 141). 

(y) A precipitate was produced by ammonia alone. In this 140. 
case it is necessary to consider : (ao) *whether the 
original solution was aqueous and neutral, and whether 
its colour indicated freedom from chromic ions; or 
(M<) whether it was acid or alkaline, or whether* its 
colour indicated the possible presence of chromic ion 
(Chap. III., No. 47). In the former case the analysis 
is continued at (141), for chromic, phosphate, borate, 
oxalate, silicate, and fluorine ions, together with the 
ions of alkaline earth metals, or silicate ion in com¬ 
bination with other cations cannot be present; in 
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the latter case, however, the examination is continued 
at (150), for all the substances mentioned in (138) 
have to be taken into consideration. 

If the original solution was alkaline, the process 
outlined in (150) is also followed, but in that case) as 
a rule, in addition to the cations of the third and 
fourth groups only silicate ion and aluminium and 
chromic phosphate need be considered, because it is 
quite an exception for one of the alkaline earth salts 
mentioned in (138) to be found in alkaline liquids. 

141.1. Detection of the cations of the third and fourth ijroups. If phosphate 
ion, etc., in association with alkaline earth met at ions, and also 
chromic ion, are not present, see Chap. III., No. 46. 

The liquid mentioned in (137), a portion of which has been 
subjected to a preliminary test, is treated with ammonium 
chloride, and then with ammonia solution, until the reaction 
is just alkaline (Chap. III., No. 42), and finally with ammonium 
sulphide, until the liquid when shaken has a distinct odour of 
the reagent; it is then shaken until the precipitate begins to 
subside in a flocculent deposit, heated gently for some time, and 
filtered. 

The filtrate, which contains or may contain the members of 
Groups II. and I., is set aside for subsequent examination as in 
Sec. 171. 

If it is brown or brownish, owing to the nickel sulphide remaining 
in solution, the nickel ion must be separated (Chap. 111., No. 40). 
The precipitate, however, is washed with water containing a very 
little ammonium sulphide (Chap. III., No. 40), without allowing it 
( to stand exposed to the air (Chap. Ill., No. 22), and treated as 
follows:— 

142. It is separated from the filter paper by means of a spatula 

or fine jdt, and treated in the following manner :— 

(a) If it is while, aud so cannot contain cobalt or nickel sulphide 
(or ferrous sulphide), it is heated in a small basin with dilute 
hydrochloric acid. 

(b) If it is black, it is treated in the cold with a sufficient quantity 
(Chap. III., No. 51) of a mixture of 1 part of hydrochloric 
acid of 8]). gr. 112 (dilute hydrochloric acid) and 4 parts 
of hydrogen sulphide water (Chap, III., No. 50). 

(a) It is completely dissolved (with the exception of separated 

sulphur). This indicates the absence of nickel and 


143 . 
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cobalt sulphides, at all events in any considerable 
quantity. 

The solution is boiled until the hydrogen sulphide 
is completely expelled, then treated with nitric acid, 
again boiled, filtered from any suspended particles of 
sulphur, and concentrated by evaporation to a small 
residue (cf. Sec. 57, 7). This liquid is treated with an 
excess of potassium or sodium hydroxide solution 
freshly prepared from solid caustic alkali, and boiled 
for some time with continual stirring. 

(ua) The resulting precipitate is completely soluble in 144. 
excess of the sodium hydroxide solution. This 
indicates the absence of ions of iron, manganese, 
and chromium (also of traces of nickel and cobalt 
ions), and the presence of aluminium or zinc 
ion. A portion of the alkaline solution is tested 
for zinc; ion with a little (not an excess) hydrogen 
sulphide (r/i Chap. 111.. No. 52), and the remainder 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, and heated with 
a slight excess of ammonia solution. A white 
fiooculeut precipitate, which is insoluble even on 
the addition of more ammonium chloride, indicates 
aluminium ion. 

(bb) The resulting precipitate is insoluble , or does not 145. 
dissolve complete!// in excess of sodium hydroxide 
solution. The solution is diluted, and the filtrate 
tested for zinc and aluminium ion as in 
(144). 

(aa) A portion of the precipitate is dissolved in, 
hydrochloric acid, and the solution treated 
with potassium thiocyanate. The presence 
of ferric ion is indicated by. a blood-red 
coloration. The original stage of oxidation 
is determined by testing the original solution 
with potassium ferrocyanide and pfltateium 
thiocyanate (Chap. III., No. 56). 

The remainder of the precipitate produced 
by sodium hydroxide is washed, and a portion 
of it dried. If it is browh or brownish, and 
ferric ion is not present, manganous ion is 
indicated ; if the hydrochloric acid solution 
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146 . 


of the precipitate produced by ammonium 
sulphide was violet, chromic ion is present. 

(/3j8) To decide whether manganous ion is present 
(or chromic ion if its presence has not already 
been recognised by the colour of the solution* 
in the course of the analysis (HO)), the 
dried portion of the precipitate produced by 
sodium hydroxide is tested by fusing it with 
sodium carbonate and potassium chlorate , and 
boiling the fused mass with water. If the 
mass, or its aqueous extract, was green or red, 
the presence of the ions of mawjanese is 
indicated. In that case the aqueous solution 
is treated with a little alcohol, heated, and 
filtered from the precipitated manganese 
dioxide (Chap. III., No. 55). If the solution 
is now yellow, or if the fused mass or its 
aqueous extract were yellow, the presence of 
the ions of chromium is indicated. If it is 
not possible to infer with certainty the 
presence of manganese ions from the green 
or red colour of the fused mass, a test for 
manganese compounds is applied to any 
insoluble residue left by the fused mass, by 
heating a small portion of it with sodium 
carbonate in the oxidation flame. 

(yy) If chromic ion is present, and zinc ion has not 
already been detected in the alkaline solution 
as in (144), a further portion of the residue is 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the solution 
tested for zinc ion (the whole quantity of which 
may bo found at this stage, p. 260, c) by evapo¬ 
rating the liquid to a small residue, and (in tho 
absence of ferric ion) adding sodium acetate, 
and then hydrogen sulphide water in the cold 
(Sec. 57, 4). If ferric ion is present, the liquid 
is treated with ammonia in excess, and filtered, 
and the filtrate acidified, and treated in the cold 
with hydrogen sulphide water. A wiiite pre¬ 
cipitate indicates the presence of zinc ion 
(Chap. III., No. 47). 

(88) If the ammonium sulphide precipitate contains 
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so little nickel and cobalt sulphide that it dis¬ 
solves completely when treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid (142, b), the nickel or cobalt must 
be present as hydroxides in the precipitate 
produced as in (143). 

If their ions have not been detected in (147) 
to (149), and traces of them are not to be over¬ 
looked, a fresh portion of the hydroxide pre¬ 
cipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and 
one portion of the solution is tested for cobalt 
by means of nitroso-j3-naphtliol (Sec. 60, 18), 
whilst another portion is treated with ammonia 
in excess and tested for nickel by means of 
dimethylglyoxime (See. 59, 18). Or another 
portion of the solution, which has been treated 
as in (yy) and eventually filtered from zinc 
sulphide, is treated with hydrogen sulphide while 
heated. Any precipitate formed can only con¬ 
tain nickel or cobalt sulphide , or at all events 
zinc ion, which, owing to the action of chromic 
ion, has been precipitated by sodium hydroxide 
(p. 260). It is treated as in (142, b, or 143, 147). 

(/3) It docs not dissolve complete! //, but leaves a black residue. 147. 
This indicates cobalt and nickel sulphide (<?/., however, 
Chap. III., No. 52). Since, however, especially in the 
case, of precipitates rich in ferrous sulphide, some of 
this precipitate is often protected against the action 
of hydrochloric acid by being enveloped in separated 
sulphur, it is not yet possible to conclude with absolute 
certainty that cobalt or nickel sulphide is present. 

The liquid is filtered, the residue washed, and the 
filtrate tested as in (143), whilst the precipitate, together 
with the filter paper, is ignited in a porcelain crucible 
in a current of air until the paper is incinerated. 

The residue from the ignition is heated with hydro- 148. 
chloric acid containing a few drops of nitric acid until 
it has completely dissolved (Chap. III., No. 51).» The 
solution is then diluted with a little water, treated 
with ammonia solution in moderate excess, and filtered 
from any precipitated ferric hydroxide. 

A portion of the filtrate, which*is blue in the pre¬ 
sence of any considerable quantity of nickel compounds, 
brownish when cobalt compounds are present in any 
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large amount, but shows a less distinctive colour in 
the presence of both, is then tested with ammonium 
sulphide. If this produces a black precipitate, the 
presence of cobalt or nickel compounds is proved. 

In that case, the remainder of the ammoniacal 
filtrate is evaporated to dryness, the ammonium salts 
completely expelled by gently heating the residue 
(Chap. III., No. 54), and the following test applied, 
unless the method described in Chap. III., No. 54, last 
paragraph, is preferred :— 

(aa) A portion of the residue is heated in a borax bead 
in the outer and then in the inner flame of a Bunsen 
burner. If the bead, heated in the oxidation 
flame, is violet while hot and reddish-brown when 
cold, and becomes grey and turbid when heated 
in the reducing flame, nickel is present. If, 
however, it is blue while hot and cold, both in 
the outer and in the inner flame, cobalt is present. 
Since, however, in the latter case the presence of 
nickel, and in the presence of much nickel, traces 
of cobalt frequently cannot be distinctly recog¬ 
nised by means of a borax bead, the following 
test is made :— 

149- (hi) The remainder of the residue is dissolved in a 

little hydrochloric acid containing a few drops 
of nitric acid, the solution evaporated almost to 
dryness and rendered alkaline with sodium 
carbonate. The resulting precipitate is filtered 
off, dissolved in a little acetic acid, the solution 
treated with excess of that acid, and finally with 
potassium nitrite (See. 60, 15). If a yellow pre¬ 
cipitate is produced in the liquid a'-idified with 
acetic acid (possibly after standing for some time), 
the presence of cobalt ion is confirmed. The liquid 
is filtered after about 12 hours, and the filtrate 
tested for nickel ion by means of sodium hydroxide 
(Chap. III., No. 54). 

150.2. Detection of the cations of the third and fourth groups in the presence 
of considerable quantities of chromic ion, including cases where 
there is a possibility that phosphates, borates, silicates, oxalates, 
or fluorides of alkaline earth Metals, or also silicic acid may be 
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simultaneously 'precipitated, i.e. when the original solution showed 
a chromium coloration, or an acid (or under certain conditions 
an alkaline, cf. 140) reaction, and yielded a precipitate with 
ammonia, even in the preliminary examination in (137). 

The liquid mentioned in (137) is treated, if necessary, with 151. 
a little ammonium chloride, then rendered just alkaline with 
ammonia (Chap. Ill., No. 42), and is finally treated with am¬ 
monium sulphide until it lias a perceptible odour of the reagent 
when shaken. It is then shaken to promote the separation 
of the precipitate, heated gently for some time, or allowed to 
stand loosely covered for some time in a warm place, until the 
supernatant liquid is clear, and then filtered (Chap. III., No. 48). 

The filtrate, which contains or may contain the cations of 
Groups 11. and I., is set aside to be examined later, as in Sec. 171. 

If it is brown, the presence of nickel ion is indicated; this must 
be removed (Chap. 111., No. 49). If the filtrate cannot immediately 
be subjected to further examination, the ammonium sulphide must 
either be protected from the action of the air, or removed or destroyed 
(Chap. III., No. 61). 

The precipitate, however, is washed with water containing 
a very little ammonium sulphide (Chap. III., No. 40) and used 
for the detection of cations by the method described in (152). 

Since tho original substance has subsequently to be tested for 
all tho anions which it may possibly contain, it is unnecessary at this 
stage to apply tests for anions present in the ammonium sulphide 
precipitate; but since it is often advantageous to get to know these 
at once, especially when any considerable amount of a cation of tho 
alkaline earth metals is present in the ammonium sulphide precipitate, 
tho detection of tho anions in question is dealt with after the descrip¬ 
tion of tho tests for cations in (100) 

The precipitate is separated, immediately after washing, from 152. 
the filter by means of a spatula or a fine jet, and examined as 
in (142). That is to say, it is either heated if it is white, and so 
cannot contain nickel or cobalt sulphide (or ferrous sulphide), 
with dilute hydrochloric acid; or if it is dark, it is treated in 
tho cold with a moderate excess of a mixture of hydrochloric 
acid and hydrogen sulphide water (about 1 part of hydrochloric 
acid of sp. gr. 112 and 4 parts of hydrogen sulphide water. 
Chap. III., Nos. 50 and 51). * 

(a) A residue is left. 'This is filtered oil’, and the filtrate treated 153. 

as in (1541. The residue, if black, may contain nickel 

41 
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154 . 


and cobalt sulphide (cf. also Chap. III., No. 62), also silicic 
acid and sulphur (and possibly also calcium fluoride and 
oxalate, which are somewhat sparingly soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid). 

It is washed, a small portion of the moist precipitate 
reserved, and the remainder dried, incinerated together 
with the filter paper, and gently ignited with access of air, 
so as to burn away the sulphur, and a portion of the residue 
heated with hydrochloric acid containing a little nitric 
acid. If silicon dioxide is present, it is left as an insoluble 
residue (p. 034, footnote). 

In order to identify this with certainty the residue is fused 
with sodium carbonate, the fused mass extracted with water, 
the extract filtered, the filtrate acidified with hydrochloric acid 
and evaporated to dryness, and the residue treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and water. Silicon dioxide must be left as an 
insoluble white residue (Chap. III., No. 53). 

The solution (or the filtrate) is tested for cobalt and nickel 
ions as in (148). 

The remainder of the ignited residue is tested for fluorine 
ion as described in Sec. Ill, C, if silicic acid is absent, or as 
in Sec. Ill, 7, if silicic acid is present. If fluorine ion is 
detected, the residue left from the treatment with sulphuric 
acid is tested for calcium ion by treating it with a little 
water, filtering the solution, and adding 1 volume of dilute 
alcohol (Sec. 36, end of 3). 

In order not to overlook any calcium oxalate which may 
possibly be present in the residue, the smaller portion of the 
ignited residue reserved above is treated with stronger hydro¬ 
chloric acid and tested for calcium ion as in (155), and then for 
oxalic acid (160, bb) 1 if calcium is found. 

(b) No residue is left (except a little separated sulphur, the 
purity of which should he ascertained by washing, drying, 
and ignition). This indicates the absence of nickel and 
cobalt sulphides, at all events in any considerable pro¬ 
portion. For the detection of smaller quantities, see 
(146, 88). 

The solution is boiled until the hydrogen sulphide has 
been expelled (Chap. III., No. 57, c. 2), filtered if necessary, 
and tested as follows:— 
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(a) A small portion is nearly neutralised with ammonia, 155. 
treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, and gently 
heated for some time. 

(aa) If no precipitate is formed , from 1 to 2 volumes 
of dilute alcohol is added. If this produces a white 
precipitate, the presence of calcium sulphate is' 
indicated. The liquid is filtered, the precipitate 
treated with water, and the filtrate tested with 
ammonium oxalate. 

Since the precipitated calcium sulphate may also 
contain traces of strontium sulphate, it is advisable 
in accurate analyses to test any residue left from 
the treatment with water for strontium by means of 
the spectroscope (Soc. 35, 10). 

(bb) If a precipitate is produced by dilute sulphuric 
acid, it may be barium or strontium sulphate, or 
possibly calcium sulphate (cf Chap. III., No. 52, 
especially at the end). It is filtered off and the 
filtrate treated as in (aa). The precipitate is 
wash<id, decomposed by fusion with sodium 
potassium carbonate, the alkaline earth carbonates 
washed and dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the 
solution evaporated to dryness, the residue dis¬ 
solved in water, and the solution tested as in (163). 

(j8) A larger portion is heated with a little nitric acid, 156. 
and a small sample of the cold solution (Chap. III., 

No. 57, c, 2) tested for ferric ion by adding potassium 
ferrocyanide or potassium thiocyanate solution drop 
by drop. (The original hydrochloric acid solution ^ 
must be tested with potassium ferrocyanide and 
potassium thiocyanate to determine whether the iron 
was present in the form of a ferrous or ferric com¬ 
pound. Chap. III., No. 56.) The remainder of the 
solution is treated with ferric chloride in such quantity 
that on mixing a drop thereof with a drop of ammonia 
solution on a clock glass a yellow precipitate is formed 
(Chap. 111., No. 57, c , 1), and the liquid then evaporated, 
preferably on the water bath, to a small residue. 

This is transferred with the aid of a little water to a 
boiling flask, treated with sodium carbonate, so as 
nearly to neutralise the free acid, and the still clear 
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cold solution treated with an excess of barium carbonate 
(Chap. III., No. 57, c, 3, 4, and 5), and allowed to 
stand in the cold until the liquid above the precipitate 
is clear. The precipitate («a) is filtered off from the 
solution (bb), and thoroughly washed. 

(aa) The precipitate is now boiled for some time with 
sodium or potassium hydroxide freshly prepared 
from pure alkali hydroxide (Chap. 111., No. 58), 
the solution filtered, and the filtrate tested for 
aluminium ion by acidifying it with hydrochloric 
acid, rendering it just alkaline with ammonia, 
and boiling it. 

157. If tho solution or the alkali hydroxide contains 
silicic acid, the precipitate regarded as aluminium 
hydroxide may also be silicic acid. If there is reason 
to suppose this to be the case, the precipitate pre¬ 
sumed to be aluminium hydroxide is fused with a 
little potassium hydrogen sulphate on the lid of a 
platinum crucible, and treated with hydrochloric 
acid and water. 'File resulting aluminium sulphate 
dissolves, whilst silicon dioxide remains undissolved, 
and the aluminium ion may be, precipitated from the 
solution as hydroxide by means of amfhonia. 

The portion of the precipitate insoluble in 
sodium hydroxide solution is tested for chromium 
by fusing it with potassium chlorate, and treating 
the fused mass with water (Sec. 41, 12). A yellow 
coloration indicates the formation of chromate ion. 

, Should a green or red coloration, due to manganese 

ion, be produced, the method given in (146) is 
followed (Chap. III., No. 57, c, 5). 

_ (bb) The solution is treated with a few drops of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, boiled (to expel all carbon dioxide), 
and then treated with ammonia and ammonium 
' sulphide. 

158. (aa) No precipitate is formed. The absence of 

manganous and zinc ions is indicated. The 
sohition, which contains barium chloride, 
is treated with a slight excess of dilute 
sulphuric acid, filtered, rendered alkaline with 
ammonia, and tested with ammonium oxalate. 
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If a precipitate is formed, the presence of 
calcium ion already detected (155, aa) is con¬ 
firmed. If strontium ion has been found in 
(155) a little more ammonium carbonate is 
added, the liquid filtered from any precipitate 
produced, and the filtrate tested for magne¬ 
sium ion by means of sodium ammonium 
hydrogen phosphate. 

(J3j3) A precipitate is formed. It is allowed to 159. 
subside, filtered off, and the filtrate treated 
as in (158). The precipitate, which may consist 
of the sulphides of manganese or zinc (together 
with traces of cobalt and nickel), is washed 
and tested for 'manjanese, zinc , cobalt, and 
nickel (if the last mentioned lias not already 
been found in (153) as in (142) to 149)). 

(-/) If alkaline earth metal ions have been detected in (a) 160. 
and (/J), and the anions with which they are in com¬ 
bination in the ammonium sulphide precipitates are 
to be identified, tests for the anions in question are 
applied to the hydrochloric acid solution (152) of the 
precipitate produced by ammonia and ammonium 
sulphide as in (I.50), in which examination it is to be 
noted that phosphate and silicate ions in combination 
with aluminium or chromic ions may also be present 
in the precipitate produced by ammonia and am¬ 
monium sulphide. 

(««) A portion of the solution is evaporated in a small 
basin or clock glass on the water bath, and the * 
residue thoroughly dried on the water bath and 
treated with hydrochloric acid. If silicate ion 
was present in the solution, an insoluble residue 
of silicon dioxide will be loft (p. 034, footnote). 

The solution is then tested for phosphate jom by 
evaporating it with nitric acid, and treating it with 
ammonium molybdate solution (Sec. 107, 10). 

(bb) A second portion is concentrated by evaporation, 
treated with excess of sodium carbonate, boiled 
for som» time, and filtered, and a portion of the 
filtrate tested for # oxalate ion by acidifying it and 
adding calcium sulphate solution. A further 
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portion is slightly acidified with hydrochloric 
acid and tested for borate ion by means of turmeric 
paper (Secs. 110, 7, and 109, 5). 

(cc) The remainder of the solution is treated with 
ammonia, and the precipitate separated, washed 
and tested for fluorine ion, as in Sec. Ill, 6 and 7). 

Sec. 171. 

Separation and Identification o! the Cations of Group n. pre¬ 
cipitated by Ammonium Carbonate, in the presence of 
Ammonium Chloride. 

Barium, Strontium, and Calcium Ions. 

General Surrey. 

The solution, which still contains members of Groups I. and II., 
is treated with ammonium carbonate to precipit ate barium, strontium, 
and calcium ions as carbonates, the precipitate dissolved in acetic 
acid, and barium ion precipitated as barium chromate by means of 
potassium chromate. The filtrate is treated with ammonium 
carbonate to re-precipitate strontium and calcium ions, the pre¬ 
cipitate dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solution neutralised with 
ammonia, and calcium ion precipitated as calcium potassium ferro- 
cyanide from the hot solution by means of potassium ferroevanide. 
Strontium ion is precipitated from the filtrate by means of ammonium 
carbonate. 

The separation of the three alkaline earth metals may be repre¬ 
sented in tabular form as follows 


There may be present 
BaC0 3 , SrCO,, Cut JO. 

in the precipitate produced by ammonium carbonate: 

,; the precipitate is dissolved in acotic acid, +K 2 Cr0 4 . 

Precipitate: BaCr0 4 . 

Filtrate . .Sr(C 2 H 3 () 2 ) 2 » Ca(C a H 3 0 2 ) 2 , +(NIi 4 ) 2 COj,. Precipi¬ 
tate of SrC0 3 , Ca(J0 3 . Dissolved iu HCJ, Dl) a boiled off, solu¬ 
tion rendered just alkaline with NH 4 OH ; + K 4 Fe(CN) # , boiled. 

Precipitate: [Filtrate: -F(MU 4 ) s C0 3 , whito 

CaK(NH 4 )Fe(CN) # . [ precipitate of Srt:o 3 . 


Process in detail. 

161 . A portion of 'he solution, which can now contain only members 
of Groups I. and II., is tested with ammonium carbonate to determine 
whether barium, strontium, or cabflum ion* are present. 

For this purpose a small ijuanlity of the solution (141) or (151), 
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filtered from the ammonium sulphide precipitate (and if necessary 
treated as in Chap. III., No. 61), is treated with ammonium carbonate 
and gently heated (not to boiling point) for some time; or, if ammonium 
sulphide has produced no precipitate, afresh portion of the clear solution 
used in (137) is taken, after being treated, if necessary, with ammonium 
chloride and rendered alkaline with ammonia. 

Since the presence of a large quantity of ammonium salts has some 
influence on the precipitation of barium and calcium carbonates, it is 
bettor in the case of very accurate analyses, when a precipitate has been 
produced by ammonium sulphide, or if the original solution contains a 
large amount of ammonium salts, not to use the filtrate immediately, but 
first to remove the ammonium salts from the whole of it. For this purpose it 
is evaporated at once to dryness, or is treated with lead peroxide, or acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, the solution boiled until the separated sulphur 
has agglomerated, and filtered, and the filtrate evaporated to dryness 
(Chap. III., No. 61). 

In either case the ammonium salts are completely eliminated by gentle 
ignition, the residue moistened witli hydrochloric acid, diluted with water, 
filtered if necessary, treated with a little more ammonium chloride if 
required, and tested with ammonium carbonate as described above 
(Chap. IIU No. 62). 

If the filtrate from the ammonium sulphide precipitate was brownish 
or brownish-black, owing to the presence of dissolved nickel sulphide, the 
latter must be completely removed by means of acetic acid as in (161) 
prior to making the test (Chap. III., No. 49). 

1. No precipitate is formed. This indicates the absence of any con¬ 

siderable amount of barium, strontium, or calcium ions. In 
order to detect even traces of these, a little ammonium sulphate 
(prepared by treating dilute sulphuric acid with excess of 
ammonia) is added to a second portion of the solution. If a 
turbidity is produced, the presence of traces of barium ion is* 
indicated. A third portion is treated with ammonia and 
ammonium oxalate, and if a turbidity is produced, possibly 
only after standing for some hours, traces of calcium are present. 
The remainder of the solution is then treated as in Sec. 172, 
after removal of any traces of barium or calcium ion b\ means 
of the reagents used for their detection. 

2. A precipitate is formed. The presence of calcium, barium , or 

strontium ion is indicated. The whole of the liquid, a portion 
of which was tested with ammonia and anpuonium sulphide, 
is treated in the same way as the sample, gently heated and 
filtered from the resulting precipitate, and a portion of the 
filtrate tested for any traces of barium or calcium ion which may 
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possibly be present, by means of ammonium sulphate and 
ammonium oxalate (161). If found, these ions are separated 
by means of the same reagents, and the liquid, now completely 
freed from barium, strontium, and calcium ion, is tested for 
magnesium ion as in Sec. 172. The precipitate produced by 
ammonium carbonate is washed with water containing a little 
ammonia. It is then dissolved in acetic acid, the solution 
evaporated on the water bath until most of the acetic acid has 
been expelled, and the residue treated with water, and filtered 
if necessary. 

A larger portion of the solution is heated to boiling point, 
if necessary, after the addition of three or four drops of acetic 
acid, then treated with sullicient potassium chromate solution 
to make the liquid yellow, and again boiled. If any odour of 
acetic acid should still be perceptible, a little more potassium 
chromate solution is added, and the mixture allowed to stand 
for an hour. 

(a) No 'precipitate is formed. Barium ion is absent. The rest 
of the solution is treated in the same way as the hydrochloric 
acid obtained in (16T>). 

(b) A precipitate is formed. Barium ion is present. The 

precipitate is filtered off. and the filtrate allowed to stand 
for some time in a warm place. 

(a) No precipitate is formed. Strontium and calcium ions 
arc absent. 

(/3) A precipitate is formed. It is filtered oft, washed, and 
dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of dilute 
hydrochloric acid. 

A large portion of this solution (and in the, case of 
(163, a) a second large portion of the solution from the 
end of (163)) is rendered just alkaline with ammonia 
solution free from carbonate, heated to bailing point, 
treated with excess of potassium ferrocyanide solution, 
and again heated. 

(aa) No precipitate is fanned. Calcium ion is absent; 
strontium ion is present. As a confirmatory test, 
the solution, a portion of which has been tested 
with potassium ferrocyanide, is treated with 
calcium sulphate solution, which ought to produce 
a precipitate after some time ; confirmation is 
also obtained b}> means of the spectroscope. 
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(bb) A precipitate is formed. Calcium ion is present. 166. 
The liquid is filtered, the filtrate, after a test has 
shown that no further precipitate is produced by 
potassium ferrocyankle, is treated with ammonium 
carbonate and allowed to stand for some time. 

(aa) No precipitate is formed. Strontium ion is 
absent. 

(ftp) A precipitate is formed. Strontium ion is 
present. 

As a confirmatory test, the precipitate is 
filtered off and tested spectroscopically; or 
it is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solu¬ 
tion evaporated to dryness on the water 
bath, the residue taken up with water, and 
the solution treated with calcium sulphate 
solution. A precipitate appearing after some 
time proves the presence of strontium ion. 


Sec. 172. 

Detection of Magnesium Ion. 

General Survey. 

The detection of the presence of magnesium ion is effected by 
means of the characteristic precipitate of crystalline magnesium 
ammonium phosphate. The liltrate from this precipitate, however, 
is unsuitable for the detection of alkali metal ions. Hence, only a 
portion of the solution which has been freed from the members of 
Groups 111. to VI., and from barium, strontium, and calcium ion, 
is tested for magnesium ion. Should, however, magnesium ion be** 
found, it is separated , prior to applying the tests of alkali metal ions, 
by another method, described in Sec. 173. 

Process in detail. 

A portion of the liquid in which ammonium carbonate or sulphate 167. 
or oxalate has produced no precipitate (1(>1), or of the filtrate Jrom the 
precipitate produced in (162), is treated with ammonium chloride (if 
an ammonium salt is not already present) and then with about a third 
of its volume of ammonia solution , followed by sodium ammonium 
hydroyen phosphate , and if a precipitate docs not appear immediately, 
the sides of the ylass vessel are yently rubbed with a ylass rod, and the 
whole albivcd to stand for some time* 
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1. No precipitate is formed. Magnesium ion is absent. The 

analysis is continued at Sec. 173 (168). 

2. A crystalline precipitate is formed. Magnesium ion is present. 

Tests for alkali metal ions are applied as described in Sec. 173 
(169, b or c). 

Magnesium ammonium phosphate is always crystalline, as may 
readily be recognised by separating the liquid, after standing for some 
time, from the sides of the vessel on which the separated precipitate 
has deposited (by inverting the test-tube, closed with the thumb, or 
inclining the tla.sk). If, however, only a slight flocculcnt precipitate 
is produced by sodium ammonium hydrogen phosphate, the fact 
does not justify the conclusion that magnesium ion is present. Such 
a precipitate may be aluminium phosphate (or possibly barium or 
calcium phosphate) (Chap. 111., No. 62). It is filtered oif, and treated 
with a little acetic acid (in which aluminium phosphate is insoluble), 
tho solution filtered, and the filtrate (which must not give a turbidity 
with ammonium sulphate and oxalate, or if so must he filtered) is 
treated with ammonia and a few drops of sodium ammonium hydrogen 
phosphate solution. If magnesium ion was present, a crystalline 
precipitate is now obtained (cf. also Chap. 111., No. 61). 

Sec. 173. 

Detection of Potassium and Sodium Ions. 

General Survey. 

The examination to determine whether any alkali metal ion is 
present consists in evaporating the solution, which is free from other 
cations, to dryness, volatilising any ammonium salts which may be 
present, and noting whether a non-volatile residue is left after 
1 gentle ignition. The aqueous solution of this residue is tested with 
platino-hydrochloric acid or sodium hydrogen tartrate for the 
presence of potassium ion, and with disodium dihydrogen pyro- 
antimonate for sodium ion. 

An essential condition for these tests is the preliminary removal 
of all disturbing substances. In by far the greater number of cases 
the solution mentioned in (167, 1) is already free from cations of 
Groups II. to VI. Tho residue from its evaporation and ignition 
need, therefore, only be tested with barium chloride to ascertain 
that no disturbing anions are present (Chap. III., No. 06). If no 
precipitate is produced, the solution may be dircctl/ evaporated 
and the residue gently ignited. If, however, barium chloride pro¬ 
duces a precipitate, such precipitate must be filtered off and the 
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excess of barium ion separated from the filtrate. If a precipitate 
was obtained in (167, 2), magnesium ion must also be separated prior 
to the evaporation, and if organic acids were present, so that the 
substance which had been treated with sulphuric acid, as described 
in (136), has to be used, it is also necessary to separate from it the 
sulphuric acid, any cations of Groups II. to IV. still present, together 
with any anions which might interfere with the examination. In 
either of these cases the solution is also treated with barium chloride 
until the whole of precipitable anions have been removed, and then 
with barium or calcium hydroxide to precipitate the cations of 
Groups III. and IV., and also magnesium ion as hydroxides. 

In the three last-mentioned cases a fdtrate is thus obtained, which, 
in addition to any alkali metal ions that may be present, may also 
contain barium ion and possibly strontium and calcium ions. These 
three ions are precipitated by means of ammonium carbonate (and, 
if necessary, also by means of ammonium oxalate), and a solution 
is now obtained, which, on evaporation, leaves a residue, which is then 
ignited. 

Process in detail. 

(«) If the original substance contains no organic substances, and 168. 
magnesium ion has not bent detected in (167), a portion 
(not too small) of the solution mentioned in (167) is 
evaporated to dryness, preferably in a platinum basin or 
on a platinum crucible cover, and the ammonium salts 
expelled by gentle ignition. 

(a) No residue is left. Potassium and sodium ions are 169. 
absent (Chap. III., No. 67). The analysis is continued 
at (172). » 

(|3) A residue is left. It is dissolved in a little \vater; or, 
if it is insufficient in quantity, the residue obtained in 
the same way, by evaporating a larger quantity of 
the solution in a porcelain basin and igniting the 
residue, is used, and a portion of the solution is treated 
with barium chloride. 

(uu) No precipitate is formed. Anions which might 
interfere are not present. Potassium or sodium 
ion is present. 

A further portion of the solution is tested with 
ammonia and pmmomum carbonate, to prove that 
no residual traces of barium, strontium, or calcium 
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ions or of silicon dioxide are present in the residue 
(Chap. III., No. 69). If a precipitate is produced by 
these reagents, the whole of the remainder of the 
solution of the ignited residue is treated with the 
same reagents, allowed to stand for some time end 
iiltered, the filtrate evaporated to dryness, and the 
residue ignited to expel ammonium salts, and dis¬ 
solved in a little water. This solution, or the solution 
of the first ignition-residue, if it has remained clear 
on the addition of ammonia and ammonium carbonate, 
is treated as follows:— 

The examination is continued as in (171), 
i.e. portions of the solution of the residue are 
tested as there described in (a), (/?), and (y). 

(bb) A precipitate is produced by barium chloride. 
Anions which will interfere with the test are pre¬ 
sent. The analysis is continued as in (170). 

(b) If the original substance was free from organic substances, 

but magnesium ion was found in (167), the whole of the 
solution under examination is evaporated to dryness in a 
porcelain crucible, the residue gently ignited to expel 
ammonium salts (Chap. III., No. 68), and then heated with 
water, and the analysis continued as in (170). 

(c) If the original solution contained organic substances, so 
that a solution of the portion which has been treated with 
sulphuric acid in (136) is to be examined, the procedure 
described in (170) is followed. 

170. The solution to be tested for alkali metals, of the residue ob¬ 
tained by ignition in (101), /3, 44) or (109, 4), or the solution mentioned 
til (101), c), is treated with barium chloride, and if a precipitate is 
produced, more of the reagent is added, until everything preoipitable 
has been precipitated ; and then, if the solution mentioned in 
(109, 4 or c) iS present (*'.<;. if magnesium ion or other cations are to 
be separated), barium hydroxide solution or a thin milk of lime is 
added until the reaction is distinctly alkaline (until the colour of 
turmeric paper becomes a pronounced brown), the liquid boiled for 
some time and filtered, and the precipitate thoroughly washed 
(Chap. III., No. 09). 

The filtrate and washings are treated with ammonia, ammonium 
carbonate, and ammonium oxalate in slight excess, gently heated for 
some time and filtered, and the precipitate thoroughly washed. The 
solution is evaporated to dryness, the ammonium salts expelled, and 
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the residue dissolved in water. The solution is tested with a few drops 
of ammonium carbonate and oxalate solutions to see whether any 
precipitate is still formed, filtered from it if necessary, the filtrate 
evaporated to dryness, the small amount of ammonium salts expelled, 
and a note taken as in (168) whether a residue is left. 

(a) No residue is left. Potassium and sodium ions are absent 
(Chap. Til., No. 67). The analysis is continued at (172). 

(b) A residue is left. Potassium or sodium inn is present. It is 171. 

dissolved in a little water, and the solution (which must 
remain clear when treated with ammonium carbonate, 
Chap. III., end of 69) is divided into three parts and tested 
as follows:— 

(a) With platino-hydroohlorio acid (Sec. 28, 3). 

(/I) With sodium hydrogen tartrate (Sec. 28, 4). 

If a yellow crystalline precipitate is formed in (a), 
and a white crystalline precipitate in (.9), potassium 
ion is present (Chap. III., No. 70). 

(y) After it has been proved that the solution has not an 
acid reaction, and if so has been neutralised with a 
little potassium carbonate solution, dipotassium di- 
liydrogen pyroantimonate (See. 29, 3) is added. 

If a white sand-ULr precipitate is formed, sodium 
ion is present. (In applying this test all the precau¬ 
tions given in See,. 29, 3, must be observed.) 

'Idle detection of ammonium ion is effected as in 
(172). 

Sec. 171. 

Detection of Ammonium Ion. '* 

The original substance must be used for the detection of am- 172. 
monium ion, since ammonium salts are frequently Jised for the 
detection or separation of cations. A little of the substance, or a 
Bntall portion of the solution, is triturated with an excess of solid 
calcium hydroxide, with the addition of a little water if necessary. 

If a gas with an odour of ammonia is liberated, and this turns 
moistened red litmus paper blue, and produces white fumes on con¬ 
tact with a glass rod which has been dipped in acetic acid, ammonium 
ton is present. The test is most sensitive when the mixture is stirred 
in a small beaker, the mouth of which is then covered with a clock 
glass, upon the under-side of which is placed a strip of moistened 
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turmeric or red litmus paper. Care must be taken that there are 
no particles of calcium hydroxide upon the edge of the beaker which 
might act upon the test paper. 


Mixed Compounds. 

A. Substances soluble in water. 

Detection o! Anions. 


Seo. 175. 

I. In the absence of Organic Anions. 

General Survey. 

For the detection of anions which have not already been found 
in the examination for cations, portions of the neutralised solution 
are tested with the group reagents barium chloride and silver nitrate, 
with subsequent acidification, for members of the first group (and 
especially for sulphate ion if a positive result is obtained) and for 
members of the second group respectively, and separate portions of 
the original substance are then tested for the individual members 
of the third group. Individual reactions are used for the detection 
of the different anions of the third group, in so far as their presence 
has not been proved by means of the group reagents. If members 
of the second group are detected by means of silver nitrate, test 
reactions for individual substances are also applied in this ease, 
and if several of them are present together a process of separation 
must be used (see Chap. III., No. 73). 

<r Process in detail. 

In the first place it is necessary to consider which anions can 
combine with the cations detected, to form compounds soluble in 
water, and to bear these in mind in the following scheme of examina¬ 
tion. In this connection Table I. given in Appendix IV. will be 
found) useful by beginners. Since the process described in the 
following pages is most simple and trustworthy when no other 
cations than those of the alkali metals are present, it appears to be 
the most suitable course to precipitate any other cations which may 
be present, by heating the solution with sodium carbonate, prior to 
the examination for anions, and then to apply the tests to the 
filtrate. 
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1 . Arsenite and arsenate ions, and also carbonate sulphide, chromate, 173. 

ferricyanoqen , and silicate ions, will, as a rule, have been recog¬ 
nised already in the preliminary examination or in the course 
of the tests for cations (see Secs. 150, 164, 165, and 167). 
Chromate ion may also be readily recognised by the yellow or 
reddish-yellow colour of the solution. In doubtful cases a test 
is made with lead acetate after the addition of acetic acid 
(Sec. 101,8). 

2. The reaction of the solution is determined, and, if it is neutral, a 174. 

larger portion is rendered exactly neutral with nitric acid or with 
ammonia. Should a precipitate be formed (possibly of silicic 
acid, magnesium hydroxide, etc.) it must be filtered off. If 
a gas is evolved during the neutralisation, it should be tested 
as in (105) for carbonate, sulphide, and cyanide ions, and the 
gas expelled by boiling (in any case in a fume cupboard, in case 
it is not merely carbon dioxide). Of this liquid four portions 
are taken for the tests in 3, 4, 7, and 8. 

3. A portion of the clear neutral solution obtained in 2 is tested with 175. 

barium chloride or, if the solution contains lead, silver, or 
mercuric ion, with barium nitrate. 

(u) No precipitate is formed. The analysis is continued at (176), 
since sulphate, phosphate, oxalate, silicate, chromate, 
arsenite, and arsenate ions, or any considerable amount of 
borate or fluorine ions arc absent. 

If any considerable quantity of ammonium salts is present in 
the solution, this test is not so conclusive, because ammonium 
salts have a more or less pronounced solvent influence on the 
barium salts of most of the acids mentioned (but not on barium 
sulphate). The precipitation of barium borate is also consider¬ 
ably affected, or even prevented, by the presence of alkali salts * 
(see Chap. III., No. 72). 

(b) A precipitate is formed. The liquid is diluted and hydro- 176. 
chloric or nitric acid added ; if the precipitate is insoluble 
or only partially soluble, sulphate ion is present (r/, 
however, Chap. III., No. 76). . 

4. Silver nitrate is added to a further portion of the neutral clear 

solution (see 2). 

(a) No precipitate is formed. The analysis is continued at (181), for 
neither chlorine, bromine, iodine, cyanoge/i. 1 thioeyanogen, 

1 The fact that tho cyanogen in mercuric cyanide is not detected by silver 

nitrato was mentioned in (73). t 
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ferrocyanogen, ferricyanogen, or sulphide ions are present, 
nor phosphate, arsenate, ursenite, chromate, oxalate, or 
silicate ions, nor, if the solution was not too dilute, any 
borate ion. 

177. (f>) A precipitate is formed. The colom is noted, and the liquid 

then shaken with nitric acid. 

Silver chloride, bromide, cyanide, thiocyanate, fcrrocyanido, 
oxalate, silicate and borate arc white; 1 silver iodide, ortho¬ 
phosphate, and arsenite are yellow; silver arsenate and ferri- 
cyanide brownish-red ; silver chromate purple-red ; and silver 
sulphide black. 

(a) The precipitate dissolves completely. The analysis is 
continued at (181), for neither chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, cyanogen, thioeyanogen, ferrocyanogen, or 
ferricyanogen ion is present, nor is sulphide ion. 

(/3) A residue is left. 2 This indicates the presence of 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, cyanogen, thioeyanogen, 
ferrocyanogen, or ferricyanogen ions, and if it is black 
or blackish, also of sulphide ion. If necessary, the 
presence of sulphide ion may be readily proved by 
mixing a further portion of the original solution with 
an alkaline lead solution (prepared by treating a solu¬ 
tion of lead acetate or nitrate with sodium hydroxide 
solution until the resulting precipitate has re-dissolved). 
(aa) A fresh portion of the original solution, or of the 
liquid which has been treated with sodium car¬ 
bonate and filtered, is treated with a large drop of 
carbon bisulphide and a small quantity of a solu- 
* tion of nitrous acid in sulphuric acid (potassium 

nitrite and sulphuric acid), and the tube shaken. 
If the carbon bisulphide becomes violet in colour, 

' iodine ion is present. A little fresh chlorine water 
is carefully added, whether or no there was a 
violet coloration, and the tube again shaken. If 
the carbon bisulphide was coloured violet through 
the separation of free iodine, the addition of 
chlorine water is continued until the violet colour 

1 If organic anio.is arc, present, a precipitate formed in a very concentrated 
solution may also be silver acetate. 

2 Under certain conditions precipitates of cinnamic, benzoic, or salicylic 
acids (soluble in ether) may appear. 
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just disappears, and a small additional quantity 
then added. If the carbon bisulphide becomes 
reddish-yellow, either immediately or after the 
violet coloration has disappeared, bromine ion is 
present (c/, however, cc; also Chap. III., No. 

73). 

(bb) A small portion of the liquid mentioned in (aa) is 179. 
treated with a little hydrochloric acid and tested 
with two or three drops (not nwre,cf. Chap. III., 

No. 74) of ferric chloride solution. A red colora¬ 
tion indicates thiocyanogen ion, and a blue pre¬ 
cipitate ferroci/anogen ion. If the latter is obtained, 
a further portion of the liquid mentioned in (aa) 
is acidified with hydrochloric acid and shaken with 
ether, and the ethereal layer separated and tested 
for thiocyanogen ion with ferric chloride. Another 
portion of the liquid is tested for fcrricyanogrn ion 
( i.r. if the colour of the silver nitrate precipitate 
indicated that it might be present) by means of 
a freshly-prepared solution of ferrous sulphate, 
obtained by heating pure iron wire with dilute 
sulphuric acid. 

(cc) Cyanogen ion , if present in an alkali cyanide 
soluble iu water, may usually be recognised at once 
by the odour oi hydrocyanic acid emitted by the 
substance, this being more pronounced on the 
addition of a little dilute sulphuric acid. If 
ferrocyanogen or ferricyanogon ion is not present, 
the cyanogen may lie detected in the liquid* 
mentioned in («a) by means of ferrous sulphate, 
ferric chloride, and sodium hydroxide, with the 
subsequent addition of liydrochlori* acid as in 
Sec. 120, 7. For its detection in the presence of 
those ions, see See. 125, 4. 

Since cyanogen ion materially interferes tvith 
the detection of iodine and bromine ions by means 
of nitrous acid (or chlorine water) and carbon 
bisulphide, a negative result of the test in (aa) is 
not a conclusive proof of the adsenee of iodine or 
bromine ion if cyanogen ion is present. In order 
to detect these iitns in this case, it is best to destroy 

42 
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the cyanogen ion beforehand, and to proceed as 
described in Sec. 125, 5. 

jgQ (dd) If iodine, bromine, cyanogen, thiocyanogen, 

ferrocyanogen, ferricyanogen, and sulphide ions arc 
not present the precipitate insoluble in nitric acid 
was silver chloride, and the presence of chlorine ion 
is proved. 

If, on the other hand, one or more of these 
other substances was present, a special examina¬ 
tion for chlorine ion is necessary, especially if it is 
not possible to conclude with certainty from the 
relative proportions of the precipitates that 
chlorine ion is present. 1 In such exceptional 
eases one of the methods given in Sec. 125, 8, is 
used. 

181. 5. Chlorate ion may be recognised by the yellow coloration which is 

obtained on introducing a little of the original substance, or 
of the solid residue left on evaporation, into concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid in a clock-glass (See. 131, 7). 

6. Nitrate inn is detected by testing a portion of the original solution 
with ferrous sulphate and sulphuric acid (Sec. 130, (i). 

The presence of some other anions may interfere with or prevent 
this reaction. If such anions (especially chlorate, chromate, iodine, 
or bromine ion) were present, they must be either destroyed or re¬ 
moved. In the case of chlorate ion this is ellected by ignition with 
sodium carbonate (Sec. 132, 3); chromate ion is reduced with sulphur 
dioxide, and the chromic ion precipitated by ammonia ; whilst iodine 
and bromine ions are precipitated by means of silver sulphate. Nitrate 
( ion may also be detected as in See. 130,16. 

Tests for phosphate, oxalate, silicate, horate, and fluorine ions 
still remain to be applied. In the case of the three fust ions, 
they need only be made when both barium chloride and silver 
nitrate have produced a precipitate (175, b), (170), (.'hap. III., 
No. 72. 

182. 7. In testing for phosphate ion a portion of the neutral solution (174) 

is treated with a clear mixture of magnesium chloride, ammonium 
chloride, and ammonia solutions (Sec. 107, 7). Very small 

1 If, for example, silver nitrate produced an abundant precipitate which 
was insoluble in nitric acid, whilst in the furth<r examination only traces of 
iodine or bromine ion were found and other anions of the second group wero 
absent, no further proof is required of ftie presence of chlorine ion. 
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quantities of phosphate ion are detected most readily by means 
of ammonium molybdate (Sec. 107, 10). If arsenate ion is 
present, it must be separated beforehand, whatever method of 
examination is used, by means of precipitation with gaseous 
' hydrogen sulphide, from the solution previously acidified and 
heated to about 70°. 

8. For the detection of oxalate ion and fluorine ion, calcium chloride 

is added to a fresh portion of the neutral solution prepared as 
in (174), and if a precipitate is formed acetic acid is added. If 
no precipitate is obtained (or only a precipitate which dissolves 
readily in acetic acid), oxalate and fluorine ions are not present; 
if, however, the reverse is the ease, although it is not yet possible 
to form a definite conclusion as to the presence of these anions 
(Chap. III., No. 75), there is reason for testing the precipitate 
for them. In that case, portions of the original substance are 
tested for oxalate ion 1 as in Sec. Ill), 10, and for fluorine ion as 
in Sec. Ill, (i. Since, however, many oxalates cannot be pre¬ 
cipitated from their solutions by means of calcium chloride 
(sec p. 432, 4), a direct test for oxalate ion 1 should always be 
made as in Sec. 110, 10, when heavy metals are present. 

9. For the detection of borate ion, a portion of the original solution, 183. 

or of the filtrate from the sodium carbonate precipitate, is 
slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid, and tested with tur¬ 
meric paper (Sec. 109, 5). 

Since chlorates, chromates, and iodides interfere with, or prevent 
the reaction, it is necessary to destroy or remove those ions, if present, 
prior to applying the lost for borate iou (cf 181, 0). Any nitrites 
present, which also have a disturbing infiucnco upon the test, may be 
destroyed by treating the acidified liquid with bromine, the excess of 
which is subsequently removed by boiling. 

10. Should xilicali' ion not yet have been found in the examination 

for cations, a portion of the solution is acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and evaporated to dryness, and the residue treated 
with hydrochloric acid (Sec. 115, 3). * * 

1 If the substance contains carbon dioxide, the latter must first be removed 

by means of dilute sulphuric acid. 
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n. Organic Anions are present. 

Sec. 176. 

General Survey. 

The separation of organic anions depends upon the use of the 
group reagents: hydrochloric acid, calcium chloride, and ferric 
chloride. 

(a) Hydrochloric acid precipitates cinnamic acid (practically 
completely), and partially precipitates benzoic acid and salicylic 
acid from concentrated solutions. The precipitate is dissolved in 
sodium hydroxide solution (if necessary after separation of the 
chlorides of Group Vj. by means of ether. Chap. III., No. 78), and 
the solution rendered exactly neutral, and separate portions thereof 
tested with ferric chloride as to whether (/>) a precipitate (cinnamylate 
ion or benzoate ion), or (c) a coloration (salicylate ion) is produced. 
If the former is the case, a test for cinnamylate ion (d) is made with 
manganous sulphate, and for benzoate ion (c) by Mohler’s method 
(Sec. 141, '.>), a note being made of what is said on p. 537. (/) The 
filtrate from the hydrochloric acid precipitate (after separation of 
the cations of Groups II. to VI., and also of silicate and. carbonate 
ion) is treated with calcium chloride (a) in the presence of ammonia 
and a sufficient quantity of ammonium chloride. Of the organic 
anions only oxalic and tartaric acids (with possibly phsophate, etc.) 
are precipitated, since calcium citrate, malate, and succinate are 
retained in solution by the ammonium salts (Chap. III., No. 72). 

( y) The precipitated calcium salts may be separated by means of 
cold sodium hydroxide solut ion into calcium oxalate, which is insoluble, 
and calcium tartrate, which dissolves in that reagent, (h) The former 
may be identified by means of manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid 
(in the presence of calcium phosphate, etc., which may be present). 
(?) Calcium tartrate is precipitated on boiling the sod : um hydroxide 
solution, (k) The filtrate from the precipitated calcium salts (/) 
yields, o on treatment with three parts of 80 per cent, alcohol, a precipi¬ 
tate of calcium citrate, malate, and succinate, whilst all other organic 
anions remain in solution. (I) If the calcium salts precipitated by 
alcohol are dissolved in a little hydrochloric acid, and the solution 
treated with excess of ammonia and boiled, calcium citrate is pre¬ 
cipitated (since there is no longer sufficient ammonium salt present 
to prevent its precipitation), (m) Calcium malate and succinate 
remain in solution. They may ‘be precipitated again by repeating 
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the treatment with alcohol, and separated from one another and 
identified by means of the fact that calcium malate is oxidised to 
calcium oxalate when evaporated with nitric acid. If the residue 
which has been heated with nitric acid is boiled with sodium carbonate 
solution, and the liquid filtered from the calcium carbonate, the filtrate 
will contain the sodium salts in solution, («) The oxalate ion may 
be precipitated by means of calcium chloride in the presence of 
ammonium chloride. The filtrate when treated with alcohol (o) 
gives a precipitate of calcium succinate again. On evaporating the 
alcohol from the first alcoholic precipitation (k), and treating the 
neutral solution with ferric chloride (/>) ferric benzoate is precipitated. 
(?) The solution which has been t reated with ferric chloride is violet 
in the presence of salicylate ion, and red in the presence of acetate 
and formate ions. With regard to their individual identification when 
two or three of these anions are present together, vide infra (191, 192). 
'1 his scheme of separating the anions of organic acids may be re¬ 
presented in tabular form (p. 662). 


Process m detail. 

The examination for inorganic anions, which must obviously be 
made, is carried out as described in Sec. 175. 

With regard to the organic anions, conclusions are drawn from 
the results of the preliminary examinations and of the tests for 
cations, from the degree of solubility, and from observations during 
the detection of inorganic anions as to which anions in general can 
be present, and the subsequent examination is restricted to these. 

Thus cinnamylate ion can only be present if hydrochloric acid 
produced a precipitate in the tests for cations. Tartrate and citrate* 
ions can only be present if both barium chloride and silver nitrate 
produced a precipitate in the tests for inorganic anions, because 
barium and silver tartrates and citrates are insoluble ill water. In 
drawing such conclusions, however, it should be noted that they are 
only relatively decisive when considerable quantities of ammonium salts 
arc present, since the salts in question are by no means insoluble 
under such conditions. See also the statements in Chap. III., No. 72, 
which are also applicable here. 

1. A portion of the. original solution is treated with hydrochloric acid 184. 

(ef. 102, 101, or 109)., 

(a) No precipitate is formed. Cinnamylate ion is absent. The 
examination is eontinued'at (185). 
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(b) A 'precipitate, is farmed. The liquid in which it is distributed 
is treated with ether (102, b). 

(a) The precipitate dissolves completely (102, b. a). The 
presence of cinnamylate, benzoate, or salicylate ion is 
indicated. The whole of the solution intended for the 
detection of organic anions is treated with hydrochloric 
acid, and the precipitate filtered off, and washed twice 
with cold water. 

. The filtrate is treated as in (185), -whilst the precipi¬ 
tate is further examined by dissolving it in sodium 
hydroxide solution, neutralising the solution exactly 
with hydrochloric acid, and adding a little neutral ferric 
chloride solution to a portion thereof. 

(ua) No precipitate is formed. Cinnamylate and 
benzoate ions are absent. 

The liquid has a violet colour. Salicylate ion is 
present. 

[lib) A precipitate is formed. 

(aa) Another portion of the neutralised sodium 
hydroxide solution is treated with manganous 
sulphate and allowed to stand for an hour. 
If a precipitate is formed, cinnamylate ion is 
present. As a confirmatory test a portion 
of the sodium hydroxide solution is diluted 
with a large amount of water, and treated 
with hydrochloric acid. 

(/3/3) A third portion of tlio solution in sodium 
hydroxide is subjected to Jlohlcrs test 
(Sec. 114, !)) for benzoic acid. A ml-browft 
coloration indicates benzoate ion trf., however. 
P.5.T7). 

(yy) If the liquid in which ferric chloride produced 
a precipitate is of a violet colour, salicylate ion 
is present. , 

(jS) It does not dissolve completely (102, 6, (3) or (103, a). 
The ethereal layer, after standing, is separated from 
the aqueous layer (Chap. III., No. 78), and evaporated, 
care being taken not to ignite the etlijr. 

(<ta) No r&idttn is left.. Cinnamylate ion is absent. 
The analysis is continued at (180). 
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(66) A residue is left. Cinnamylate, benzoate, or 
salicylate ion is present. 

It is dissolved in sodium hydroxide solution, 
and the solution treated as described in (a). Other 
organic anions are detected as in (185). 

185. Ln testing for organic anions , other than cinnamylate ion, the 

liijuid must he free from cations of Groups II. to VI. These are 
removed (in certain cases after a precipitation with hydrochloric 
acid) by boiling the solution with sodium carbonate, or, if this 
does not effect their separation, by precipitation with hydrogen 
sulphide, ammonium sulphide, and sodium carbonate. 

The filtrate from the precipitated metal compounds is 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, heated, and shaken to remove 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen sulphide (Chap. 111., No. 77). 
The solution thus obtained is examined as follows :— 

2. The liquid is concentrated, and a portion rendered slightly alkaline 
with ammonia, and treated witli ammonium chovide and then 
with calcium chloride in not too small a quantity, the sides of 
the vessel rubbed with a glass rod, or the vessel vigorously 
shaken, and the mixture allowed to stand for about two hours. 
(«) No precipitate is formed,, either immediately or after some 
time. Oxalate and tartrate ions are absent. The analysis 
is continued at (187). 

(b) A precipitate is formed immediately or after some time. It is 
filtered off and washed, and the filtrate reserved for further 
examination as in (187). The greater part of the precipitate 
(which, in addition to calcium oxalate or tartrate, may also 
be due to calcium phosphate, borate, or fluoride) is treated 
in the cold with freshly-prepared sodium hydroxide solution 
(free from carbonate) (Chap. III., No. 70), then diluted with 
a little water, and filtered from any residue (which must 
eventually be treated as in (186)), and the filtrate boiled 
for some time. If a precipitate now separates, the presence 
of tartrate ion may be inferred. It should he filtered oft 
• -while hot, and examined as in Sec. 134, 11 or 17. 

Since the reaction in which calcium tartrate is re-precipitated 
from its sodium hydroxide solution on boiling may sometimes 
not be obtained (p. 500, footnote 1), it is necessary, in the 
event of % negative result, to test the remainder of the pre¬ 
cipitate produced by calcium chloride directly with resorcinol 
and sulphuric acid (Sec. 134, 17). A red coloration indicates 
the presence of tartrate ion. * 
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If the precipitate producer] by calcium chloride is not 186 . 
completely soluble in sodium hydroxide solution, it should 
be tested for oxalate ion, if an examination for that ion has 
not already been made, by washing it and treating it with 
dilute sulphuric acid to remove carbonates, and then with 
manganese dioxide and concentrated sulphuric acid, as in 
Sec. 110, 10. If an evolution of carbon dioxide is produced, 
oxalate ion is present. 

3. The liquid in which calcium chloride has not produced a pre- 187 . 
cipitate, or the filtrate from such precipitate (in which latter 
case a little more calcium chloride is added, Chap. Ilf., No. 80), 
is treated with about three times its volume of 80 per cent, 
alcohol, and the Hash closed, and allowed to stand for some 
hours at as low a temperature as possible. 

(«) No precipitate is form'd. Citrate, malate, and succinate ions 
are absent. The analysis is continued at (190). 

(b) A precipitate is formed. The liquid is filtered, and the 188 . 
filtrate treated as in (190), whilst the precipitate is washed 
with dilute alcohol, and examined as follows 1 :— 

It is distributed in water, a little hydrochloric acid added, 
the. liquid filtered if necessary, and the filtrate rendered 
strongly alkaline with ammonia, and boiled for some time 
(under certain conditions up to half an hour), during which 
process the reaction must remain alkaline. 

(a) The liquid remains clear. Citrate ion is absent. Any 
calcium malate or succinate present is precipitated as 
in (187) by the addition of three parts by volume of 
alcohol and allowing the mixture to stand in a closed 
flask, the precipitate filtered off, washed with dilute* 
alcohol, and separated from the filter, and a portion of 
it dried in a porcelain basin until all alcohol has been 
expelled (Chap. III., No. 81). The dry residue is dis¬ 
solved in nitric acid of sp. gr. 1'35 (about 2 c e.), and 
the solution evaporated to dryness on the, water bath. 

This treatment with nitric acid is repeated twih lime, 
whereby malic acid is oxidised to oxalic acid, whilst 
succinic acid remains unchanged. 


1 If the amount of the precipitate is very small, it nifty possibly consist of 
some residual tartaric ncid wliioh has remained in solution after the treatment 
described m (185). Tt should, thcicforc, In- dissolved in a little hydrochloric 
aoid, and the process given m (180) nncf(187) repeated. 
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The residue finally obtained from the evaporation 
with nitric acid is boiled for some time with a slight 
excess of sodium carbonate solution, the solution 
filtered and a portion of the filtrate acidified with 
acetic acid, and treated with a few drops of calcium 
chloride solution. 1 

(am) No precipitate is formed. JIalate ion is absent. 
The remainder of the alkaline solution is neutralised 
exactly with hydrochloric acid, and tested for 
succinate ion by means of ferric chloride (Sec. 
138, 5). 

(lb) A precipitate (of calcium oxalate) is firmed. The 
presence of nudate ion is indicated. Confirmation 
is obtained by converting the malic acid in the rest 
of the precipitate (a portion of which was heated 
with nitric acid, Sec. 137, 2, and p. 520) into 
fumaric acid. For the detection of succinate ion, 
the remainder of the alkaline filtrate (a) is 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, the carbon 
dioxide expelled, the liquid rendered slightly 
alkaline with ammonia, and the oxalate ion pre¬ 
cipitated from the, hot solution by means of cal¬ 
cium chloride. The filtrate is treated with three 
times its volume of alcohol, and allowed to stand 
for some hours. 

(aa) No precipitate is formed. Succinate ion is 
absent. 

(fifj) A precipitate is formed. Succinate ion is 
present. As a confirmatory test, the pre¬ 
cipitate is filtered off, washed with dilute 
alcohol, suspended in water, and treated with 
dilute sulphuric acid. The liquid is then 
shaken or subjected to continuous extraction 
with ether, the ethereal extract separated, 
and the solvent distilled. By this means 
succinic acid is separated in solid form, and 
may be identified by dissolving it in sodium 
hydroxide solution, and adding ferric chloride 
. ■ to the neutralised solution (Sec. 138, 5). 

1 For other methods of separating malic acid from succinic acid, soo 
See. 140, 
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(fi) A heavy white precipitate is formed. Citrate ion is 189. 
present. The liquid is filtered while boiling, and the 
filtrate tested for raalatc and succinate ions as in the 
case of (a). In order to be quite certain that the 
precipitate consists of calcium citrate, it should be re- 
dissolved in a little hydrochloric acid, and the solution 
heated, again rendered alkaline, with ammonia and 
boiled, which must cause the precipitate to be formed 
again (if Hoc. 130, 3). Stahre's reaction is applied 
(to the sulphuric acid solution) as a confirmatory test 
Sec. 130, 10). 

4. The filtrate from the precipitate obtained in (188, 3), or the soltt- 190. 
tion which yielded no precipitate on the addition of alcohol 
(187), is heated to expel the alcohol, neutralised exactly with 
hydrochloric acid, and treated with a little neutral ferric 
chloride solution. 

(a) Neither a precipitate nor a coloration is produced. Salicylate 
and benzoate ions, and also any considerable amounts of 
acetate and formate ions, are absent. The analysis is 
continued at (191) and (192). 

16 ) A flesh-coloured precipitate is formed. Benzoate ion is 
present. As a confirmatory test the precipitate is washed, 
and treated with a small amount of hydrochloric acid 
(See. 111. 3). 

(c) A violet coloration is produced. Salicylate ion is present. 

Since the coloration, if pronounced, may mask the presence 
of a precipitate of complex ferric benzoate, which may be 
present,, the liquid is filtered, and the precipitate washed 
with water. If a ficsh-coloured residue is left, the presence 
of benzoate ion is indicated, and confirmatory tests should 
be applied. 

(d) A more or less pronounced red coloration is produced. This 
indicates the presence of acetate or formate ion in some 
considerable quantity. 1 The liquid is filtered, and any 
residue of complex ferric benzoate left on the filter itf treated 
as in (h). The filtrate is heated to boiling-point, the result¬ 
ing precipitate treated with hydrochloric acid, drop by drop, 
until it just re-dissolves, and the solution diluted with 
several times its volume of water. Sakoylate ion may be 
recognised by tfic violet colour of the liquid. 

1 Salicylate ion may also prodi/bc a red coloration (Soc. 142, 7). 
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191. 5. For the detection of acetate ion either the original solid substance 

is used, or a portion of the original aqueous solution (which, if 
acid, must first be rendered alkaline with sodium hydroxide) is 
evaporated to dryness for the purpose. A small quantity of this 
dry substance is treated with a little alcohol in a test-tube, an 
equal volume of concentrated sulphuric acid added, and the 
mixture heated to boiling point. If an odour of ethyl acetate , 
which can usually be recognised most readily when the tube is 
shaken while the liquid cools or after cooling, acetate ion is 
present (see, however, the paragraph in small type (192) infra). 

192. 6. Formate ion is detected by rendering a portion of the solution, 

prepared as in (185), just acid with hydrochloric acid, adding 
sodium acetate, and heating the liquid with mercuric chloride 
solution. A white turbidity, due to the separation of mercurous 
chloride, indicates the presence of formate ion (Sec. J43, G). 
Confirmatory tests are made with silver nitrate and mercurous 
nitrate (Sec. 143, 4 and 5). 

In the presence of chlorate and chromate ions, acetate and 
formate ions cannot be detected in the manner described. 

If chlorate ion is present, it should be reduced as in See. 131, 10, 
before applying the tests in (191) and (192). In the presence of 
chromate ion, the original solution is treated with a little sulphuric 
acid, shaken with an excess of lead oxide, and filtered, and the filtrate 
treated with sulphuric acid in moderate excess, and distilled. The 
distillate is neutralised with sodium hydroxide and evaporated nearly 
to dryness, and the residue tested as in (191) and (192). It is also 
advisable, when organic acids of the first and second groups are present 
in any considerable quantity, to distil the liquid which has been treated 
with sulphuric acid. 


Mixkd Compounds. 

A. 2. Substances insoluble in water , but soluble, in hydrochloric and 
nitric acids and in aqua regia. 

Detection of Anions. 

General Survey. 

Essentially the method of detecting the anions of substances 
insoluble in water consists in decomposing the compounds in question 
with alkali carbonate, dissolving the resulting alkali salts in water, 
and testing the solution for anions as in Secs. 175 and 176. In the 
case of inorganic substances the decomposition is effected by fusion, 
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and in the case of organic substances by boiling them with alkali 
carbonate solution. 

In exceptional cases where this method presents difficulties 
special reactions arc used for the examination. 

Process in detail. 

I. In the absence of Organic Anions. 

Sec. 177. 

In the examination of these compounds all anions, with the 
exception of chlorate ion, have to be taken into consideration. 

Cyanogen compounds and silicates are not examined by this 
process (cf. Secs. 180 and 181). 

1. Carbonate , sulphide , arsenile, and arsenate ions , and also chromate. 193. 

ion, will already have been detected during the solution of the 
substnnee and the examination for cations. Nitrate ion will 
have been recognised in the ignition of the substance in a glass 
tube (8, cc). 

2. A portion of the substance is mixed with four parts of pure 194. 

sodium and potassium carbonates, and, if a sulphide is present, 
with a little sodium nitrate, and fused in a platinum crucible in 
the absence of reducible metal compounds, or in a porcelain 
crucible if such compounds are present. The cold fused mass is 
boiled with water (after separation from the crucible as in 
Sec. 15, j>. GO, or in the crucible), the solution filtered, and the 
filtrate used for the detection of all the anions which may have 
been in combination with the metals, as described in Sec. 175, 
with the exception of oxalic acid, which has been destroyed by 
the fusion (ef. Chap. III., No. 82). .» 

If a sulphide was present, a separate portion of the substance is 
tested for sulphate ion, by heating it with hydrochloric acid, filtering 
the solution, diluting the filtrate with water, and treating it with 
barium chloride. 

3. Since the phosphates of alkaline earth metals and of aluminium 195 

are only incompletely decomposed when fused with alkali 
carbonate, it is advisable, when alkaline earth metal ions or 
aluminium ion are present, and phosphate ion lias not yet been 
detected (cf. 160), to dissolve a fresh portion m nitric acid, and 
to test the solution lEor phosphate ion by means of ammonium 
molybdate solution (Sec. lOi, 10). If a silicate or arsenate is 
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present, a hydrochloric acid solution is made, silicic acid sepa¬ 
rated as in Sec. 115,3, and arsenic by means of hydrogen sulphide, 
as in Sec. 90, 3, the liquid filtered, the filtrate treated with nitric 
acid and evaporated nearly to dryness, and the residue diluted 
with water containing nitric acid, and tested with ammonium 
molybdate solution. 

196 . 1. It is also best to test a separate portion for fluorine ion as in 
Sec. Ill, G or 7. if alkaline earth ions have been detected in the 
examination for cations, and fluorine ion has not yet been found 
(cf. 1 GO). 

5. A test for silicate ion should only be applied to substances which 

have been treated as in (191), when the fusion was effected in a 
platinum crucible. If a porcelain crucible was used, a separate 
test should be applied to the residue obtained by evaporating 
the hydrochloric or nitric acid solution of the original substance 
(Sec. 115, 3). 

6. For the detection of oxalate ion in the absence of organic anions 

(Sec. 99) a separate portion of the original substance should bo 
boiled with sodium carbonate solution (</. 198). If organic 
anions arc present, a test for oxalate ion should be made. The 
alkaline filtrate isacidified with acetic acid, and tested with calcium 
sulphate solution. If a white, pulverulent precipitate is pro¬ 
duced, the presence of oxalate ion is indicated. As a confirma¬ 
tory test a portion of the substance is treated as described in 
See. 110, 10, after destroying carbonates, if necessary, by 
treatment with sulphuric acid alone. 

n. In the absence of Organic Anions. 

I 

Sec. 178. 

197 . 1 . Tests for inorganic anions are made as described in Sec. 177. 

2. For the detection of acetate ion the original substance is tested as 

in Sec. 114, H, or the distillate obtained after the addition of 
sulphuric acid is treated with excess of sodium hydroxide and 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue tested. See also the note 
in small type (192). 

3. A small portion of the substance is mixed with a little dilute 

hydrochloric acid on a clock-glass. If there is an insoluble 
residue it should be tested for einnaraylate, benzoate, and 
salicylate ions as in Sec. 145. Any considerable quantity of the' 
two last may thus be most easily detected, but very minute 
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quantities may dissolve completely, and it is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary also to take benzoate and salicylate ions into consideration 
in (198). 

4. A portion of the substance is boiled for a few minutes with 198. 
sodium carbonate solution, to which, if it is not to be concen¬ 
trated, a little solid sodium carbonate is added, and the liquid 
diluted and filtered from the precipitate. The whole of the 
organic anions will now be present, together with sodium ion, 
in solution. The filtrate is concentrated by evaporation, acidi¬ 
fied with hydrochloric acid, and filtered from any precipitated 
cinnamic, salicylic, or benzoic acid, for which the precipitate is 
tested as in (184). It is then moderately heated, and repeatedly 
shaken to expel carbon dioxide, and treated in the same way as 
the solution prepared by an analogous method in (185). Should 
the ions of heavy metals or aluminium ion have dissolved (as 
complex compounds) through the action of organic acids, they 
must be removed prior to applying the tests for organic acids 
by the method described at the beginning of Sec. 159. 

Mixed Compounds. 

B. Substances insoluble or dissolving with difficulty in water, hydro¬ 
chloric and nitric acids, and aqua regia. 

Detection of Cations, Anions, and Elements. 

Sec. 179. 

In this stage of the examination the following substances have to 199. 
be taken into consideration 1 :— 

Barium, strontium, and calcium sulphate,- lead sulphate 3 and 
lead chloride . 4 J 

Silver chloride, bromide, iodide , and cyanide . B 
Silicic acid and many silicates. 

1 With regard to the detection of cyanogen compounds insoluble in water 
or acids, see See. ISO. 

3 Calcium Bulphato is partially dissolved, even by water, and is frequently 
completely dissolved by acids. , 

3 Lead sulphate may be found quantitatively in the solution obtained with 
acids. 

4 Lead chloride can only ho found here if the precipitate iusolublo in acids 
has not been thoroughly washed with hot water. 

6 Silver bromide, iodide, and eyanido are decomposed by boiling with (ujua 
regia, and converted into silver chloride. Hence, they can .only be found here 
whon a substance is present which is being directly examined as in See. 179, 
owing to its being insoluble in agm regia, or when there is an objection to the 
preparation of an iupia regui solution (so# Chap. 111., No. b). 
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Aluminium oxide of natural occurrence and when strongly 
ignited, and many aluminates. 

Ignited chromic oxide and chrornic iron ore (ferrochromite). 

Stannic oxide when ignited and of natural occurrence (tin stone). 

Some metaphosphates and arsenates. 

Calcium fluoride and some other fluorides. 

Sulphur. 

Carbon. 

Of these substances only those printed in italics arc of frequent 
occurrence. The silicates play so important a part in mineral analysis 
that they arc dealt with separately (Secs. 181 to 184). 

General Survey. 

Substances insoluble in acids are either combustible or volatile 
in the air, as e.y. the elements carbon and sulphur, or they may be 
converted by fusion with sodium carbonate (and potassium nitrate) 
into compounds soluble in water or acids. A fused mass is thus 
obtained, from which on treatment with water the anions are dis¬ 
solved, together with alkali ions, whilst the cations are left in a 
condition in which they can be dissolved by acids. 

The cations and anions in these solutions may then be detected 
as described in the preceding sections. The fusion must be carried 
out in a platinum crucible, because, if a porcelain crucible is used, its 
glazing will be attacked, and may yield silicic acid and aluminium to 
the fused mass. 

Substances containing lead, silver, or sulphur, however, must not 
be fused in a platinum crucible, or it will be attacked ; hence, tests 
for these substances should be made prior to the fusion, and, if 
< present, they must be removed. 

In the case of lead compounds, this is effected by extraction with 
hot sodium acetate solution, whilst silver salts are removed by 
treatment with hot potassium cyanide solution. 

Sulphur is eliminated by ignition. 

Since carbon is burned during the fusion, a separate portion of 
the shbstance should be tested for this element by heating it in the 
air. 

Procecs in detail. 

The preliminary tests given in (a) to ( d ), or (/), are applied to the 
substance which is insoluble or soluble with difficulty in water and 
acids, if the quantity of substance available permits. Should this 
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not be the case, only the test for carbon as in (202, c) is made, and 
the examination at once continued as in (205), but it will then be • 
necessar}’ to take into consideration the possibility of all the sub¬ 
stances mentioned at the beginning of this section being present. 

(a) The physical condition of the substance is noted to determine 200. 
whether it is uniform throughout, sandy or pulverulent, 
uniformly coloured, or composed of particles of different 
colours, etc. A microscope or even a lens is useful for this 
purpose. 

(b) A small portion of the substance is heated in a glass tube 201. 

fused together at one end. A brown vapour and charac¬ 
teristic sublimate indicates the presence of sulphur. 

( c) If the substance is black, the presence of carbon (charcoal, 202. 

coal, bone-black, lamp-black, graphite, etc.) is usually 
indicated. A small portion is heated on platinum foil. 

If the substance which causes the black colour burns, it 
was carbon. Graphite (easily recognisable by its marking 
capacity) is only burned completely when oxygen is used 
and at a strong ignition temperature. 

(d) If the substance is of a light colour, a little of it is mois- 203. 
tened with ammonium sulphide. If it remains white, lead 

or silver compounds are not present. The ex mination is 
continued at (207). But if it becomes black, or even only 
darker, it should be tested as in (e) and (/) (204). 

(c) A small portion is heated for some time with a fragment of 
potassium cyanide and a little water, the liquid filtered, and 
half of the filtrate acidified with nitric acid, and the other 
half treated witfi ammonium sulphide. If the former 
reagent produced a white precipitate, and the latter (assum- * 
ing that the amount of potassium cyanide was not too large) 
a brownish-black precipitate, the presence of silver com¬ 
pounds in the substance is proved. 

(/) If any insoluble residue is left from (e), it is thoroughly 204. 
washed with water, and, if white, is treated with a few 
drops of ammonium sulphide. If this turns it black, itad 
salts are present. If, however, the residue is already black, 
it should be heated with a concentrated, slightly acid 
solution of ammonium acetate, 1 the liquid filtered, and the 

1 This is prepared by treating ammonia solution, undiluted with water, 
with acetic acid until the liquid shows a faintly acid reaction (Chap. III., 

No. 83). » 


43 
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filtrate tested for lead ion 1 by means of sulphurio acid and 
, hydrogen sulphide. 

205. 1. (a) Lead salts are not present. The examination is continued at 

(206). 

(b) Lead salts are present. The Bubstance is heated with a 
concentrated slightly acid solution of ammonium acetate 1 
to about 70°, and the solution filtered, this treatment being 
repeated until all the lead salt has been extracted (Chap. III., 
No. 83). A portion of this filtrate is tested for sulphite ion 
with barium chloride, second and third portions for lead ion 
by the addition of excess of sulphuric acid and of hydrogen 
sulphide respectively, and the remainder tested for 
chlorine ion by diluting it with 20 parts of water (Chap. Ill,, 
No. 83, last paragraph), acidifying it with nitric acid, and 
adding a silver salt solution. Any residue left from the 
treatment with ammonium acetate is washed, and treated 
as in (206). 

206. 2. (a) Silver salts are not present. The analysis is continued at (207). 

(6) Silver salts are. present. The substance, which was free from 
lead, or has been freed from lead by extraction with am¬ 
monium acetate solution, is repeatedly treated with potas¬ 
sium cyanide and water at a gentle heat (or in the. cold if 
sulphur is present), until all silver has dissolved and has 
been removed (Chap. III., No. 84). Any residue remaining 
is washed and treated as in (207), whilst the solution is 
acidified with nitric acid, after sufficient dilution, in the 
open air or in a fume, cupboard (Chap. III., No. 84). The 
resulting precipitate is filtered off. When washed and fused 
with sodium carbonate in a hollow on charcoal before the 
blowpipe, it must yield metallic silver (Sec. 70,13). Whether 
the silver was originally in combination with a halogen, and 
if sq, with which, is determined as described in (214). Finally, 
the liquid filtered from the silver precipitate is tested with 
barium chloride for sulphate ion. 2 

“97. 3. J/e) Sulphur is not present. The examination is continued at 
(208). 


1 The presenoe of lead in silicates, e.g. in load glass, cannot be detected in 
thia way. , . 

1 The potassium carbonate frequently presept in potassium cyanide may 
have caused complete or partial decomposition of any sulphates of alhaline 
earth metals present. 
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[b) Sulphur is present. The substance, which is free from silver 
and lead, is heated in a covered porcelain crucible 1 until all. 
sulphur has been expelled, and the residue, if any, treated 
as in (208). 

4. A somewhat large portion of the substance, which is free from 208. 
lead, silver, and sulphur, is heated with two parts of sodium 
carbonate, two parts of potassium carbonate, and one part' 
of potassium nitrate 2 in a platinum crucible until the mixture 
is in a state of quiet fusion. The fused mass, which has been 
separated from the crucible (Sec. 15, p, 56) (or if necessary the 
crucible and its contents), is placed in a beaker, the mass digested, 
and then heated with water, and the liquid filtered from the 
residue which is usually left, and the latter washed until barium 
chloride ceases to produce a precipitate in the washings (Chap. 

III., No. 85). (Only the first washing water is allowed to run 
into the filtrate.) 

(a) The solution thus obtained contains the anions of the com- 209. 
pounds present in the insoluble residue, and also, under 
certain conditions, those corresponding to the metals, the 
hydroxides or oxides of which dissolve as anions in alkali 
hydroxide solution. The following tests are applied to this 
solution:— 

(a) A portion is acidified with hydrochloric acid, and tested 
for sulphate ion by means of barium chloride. 

(/3) Another portion is acidified with nitric acid, and tested 
with ammonium molybdate solution for phosphate and 
arsenate ions (Secs. 107, 10 and 90, 9). If a yellow 
precipitate is obtained, any arsenate ion present is 
detected and separated by acidifying a further portion 
of the solution with sulphuric acid, evaporating it to a 
small residue on the water bath, and introducing 
hydrogen sulphide, whilst the filtrate from, any precipi¬ 
tate produced is again tested for phosphate ion. 

(y) A portion of the original solution is tested for fluorine 
ion (See. Ill, 7). 

e Sulphur which has escaped detection in (201) will he detected by this 
means. 

s> The addition of potassium nitrate is also useful in the case of white powders, 
because it inhibits the injurious influence of any lead silicate present upon the 
platinum crucible. In the c 3 .se of black powders the amount of potassium 
nitrate should be proportionately increased to burn the carbon as completely 
as possible, but if chrome iron ore is prerjant it is best to omit potassium nitrate. 
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(8) If the solution is yellow, chromate ion is present. This 
is confirmed by acidifying another portion with acetic 
acid, and adding lead acetate. 

210. The remainder of the solution is acidified with hydro¬ 

chloric acid and evaporated to dryness, and the 
residue treated with hydrochlorio acid and water. If 
a residue insoluble in boiling water is left, it is silicon 
dioxide (< of. ,' however, Chap. III., No. 87). The 
hydrochloric acid solution is tested by the usual 
methods for cations which, owing to their oxides or 
hydroxides dissolving in alkali hydroxides in a state 
of fusion, may be found here, especially for tin and 
aluminium ions. 

211. (6) The residue usually obtained in (208) is heated with hydro¬ 

chloric acid (effervescence indicates the presence of car¬ 
bonates of alkaline earth metals); any insoluble residue 
should be treated as in (213), and the solution tested for 
cations as in Sec. 165 (ao a rule it is sufficient to apply the 
tests in Sec. 171). 

If much silicon dioxide has been found in (210), it is 
advisable to evaporate the solution of the residue to dryness, 
and to treat the mass with hydrochloric acid and water, 
in order to remove the silicic acid left in the residue as 
completely as possible. With regard to alkali metal ions 
which may be present in silicates, see (212). 

212. 5. If it has been found that the substance insoluble in acids contains 

a silicate, a separate portion thereof must be treated as in (228), 
to determine whether or not the silicate contains alkali metal 
• ions. 

213. 6. If a residue is left on treating the substance insoluble in water 

obtained in (208) with hydrochloric acid, as in (211), it may be 
cither separated silicon dioxide, an undecomposed portion of 
barium sulphate, or possibly stannic oxide which has remained 
undissolved; it may also be calcium fluoride, or, if it is of a 
**tldrk colour, chrome iron ore, since both these compounds de¬ 
compose only with difficulty when treated as described in (208). 
We may, therefore, recall the fact that stannic oxide may always 
be detected as in Sec. 88, 17 or 92, 4, and that calcium fluoride 
is readily decomposed by sulphuric acid (Sec. Ill, 6). In the 
case of chrome iron ore, however, fhe decomposition may be 
easily effected by fusing the finely powdered substance with about 
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an equal quantity of sodium peroxide, or by heating it at a 
clear red heat for 11 hours with about eight times its weight of a 
mixture of one part of potassium chlorate and three parts of 
soda lime. In either case the fused mass will contain the chromium 
in the form of alkali chromate, which can be extracted with 
water. 

If the residue contains stannic oxide, in addition to chrome iron 
ore, the former will be left after either of these operations, 
partly as an alkali stannate in the aqueous extract of the fused 
mass, and partly as stannic chloride in the solution obtained by 
treating the insoluble residue from the aqueous extract with 
hydrochloric acid. 

7. If the residue insoluble in acids contains silver (206, b), tests have 214. 
still to be made as to whether it was present in the original sub¬ 
stance as a compound insoluble in acids, or whether it was 
converted by the treatment into chloride, bromide, iodide, or 
cyanide (Chap. III., No. 84). 

To obtain as complete proof as possible, a portion of the 
original substance is completely extracted with boiling water 
and then with nitric acid, the residue washed with water, and 
a small portion thereof tested for silver ion as in (203). If silver 
ion is detected the anion with which it is in combination is 
detected by treating the remainder of the residue with finely 
granulated zinc and water containing a little sulphuric acid, 
with frequent shaking, and filtering the liquid after some hours. 

The solution thus obtained may be directly tested for chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, and cyanogen ions as in Sec. 125. Or the zinc 
ion may first be precipitated with sodium carbonate, so as to 
have a solution containing the anions together with sodium ion^ 



CHAPTER II. 


PRACTICAL METHODS FOR SPECIAL CASES. 

I. Special process for the examination of cyanides insoluble in 
water (especially of complex cyanides containing metals in 
the anion), and also of mixtures which contain such cyanides 
and are insoluble in water. 

Sec. 180. 

Since, in the treatment of cyanides (especially complex cyanides), 
insoluble in water, with acids, phenomena may he observed which 
entirely differ from those appearing with other substances, and 
which may easily lead to errors; and since some of these complex 
cyanides are only completely decomposed and dissolved by acids 
with difficulty, the following process should be used, if the preliminary 
test (8, gg and n) and the behaviour towards acids (33, g) point to the 
presence of these substances. 

General Survey. 

The object of special treatment in this course is to detect complex 
cyanogen ions containing metals (such as ferrocyanide, etc.) if they 
# are present, and especially to prevent the metals contained in them 
from being found among those present as cations. 

To attain this object, the substance (if necessary freed from sub¬ 
stances soluble in water) should not be treated with acids, which 
destroy complex cyanides 1 with the evolution of hydrocyanic acid, 
but should be boiled with sodium hydroxide, and the cations remain¬ 
ing^ the residue thus, for the most part, separated from the anions. 
In the case of many salts, possibly present in admixture, this separa¬ 
tion succeeds better if the substance is boiled with sodium carbonate 
instead of with sodium hydroxide. The latter is, therefore, added to 
the former. *. 

1 The decomposition with acid is frequently quite incomplete. New 
substances, also sparingly soluble in aoid, are formed, which would offer further 
difficulties in the examination, as in Sec. 178. 
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The insoluble residue remaining after this treatment generally 
contains most of the cations of the original substance in the form of 
hydroxides and carbonates. It should, therefore, be tested in the 
ordinary way, beginning with (37). 

Since, however, many salts, such as phosphates and fluorides of 
the alkaline earth metals, are not decomposed with certainty and in 
any case not completely, even when boiled with sodium carbonate, a 
portion of this insoluble residue should, according to the result of the 
test for cations, if necessary be tested for anions as in Sec. 177. 
The solubility table (Appendix IV.) should be used in deciding whether, 
and to what extent, this is necessary. 

The alkaline solution can contain, in addition to the anions 
originally present, which correspond to the actual acids, the anions 
of such metals the oxygen compounds of which are electro-negative 
towards sodium, so that the oxides or hydroxides dissolve in sodium 
hydroxide solution ; that is to say, the members of Group VI ((standing 
on the border line of metals); further, anions containing lead, zinc, 
aluminium, and also copper and cobalt in small proportion, and (if . 
organic substances which cause the formation of complex ions are 
present) also complex ions of other metals. 

These metals, originally present as cations, must (with the ex¬ 
ception of aluminium) be removed from the alkaline solution before 
testing for anions. This is done by the addition of sodium sulphide, 
which precipitates the metals of Groups IV. and V., and in the filtrate 
by the addition of sulphuric acid, or (if no sodium sulphide precipitate 
is obtained, that is to say, no sodium sulphide is present in the solu¬ 
tion) of sulphuric acid and hydrogen sulphide, by which means the 
members of Group IV. (possibly also mercury, Sec. 71,4) are separated 
in the form of sulphides. » 

Both sulphide precipitates are examined in the ordinary course, 
it being noted that the first contains the Groups V. and IV., and that 
these must therefore first be separated in the nitric acid solution of 
the precipitate before the individual tests are made. 

After removing any members of Groups IV., V. and VI. which 
may be present, the alkaline solution is tested for anions ab<aJf#ing 
to Secs. 175 and 176. Since, however, in this course, the only complex 
cyanogen ions which need be taken into consideration are ferro- and 
ferricyanogen ions, the cobalticyanogen ion, and also the complex 
ions containing manganese and chromium would* be overlooked. A 
further portion of the alkaline solution is, therefore, decomposed by 
heating it with sulphuric acid,* and tested for the ions of the 
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above-mentioned metals, as also for that of aluminium (since this, too, 
may be present in the alkaline solution but not have been detected in 
the tests already described). Since, among the compounds of complex 
cyanides insoluble in water some may be present which contain 
alkalis, as e.g. zinc-potassium ferrocyanide, a separate portion should 
be tested for alkali metal ions after the complex cyanogen ion has been 
destroyed by heating it with concentrated sulphuric acid (171). 

This particular course is represented in the following table 


There may possibly be present all salts insoluble in water, including those 
with complex cyanogen ions. (A) Boiled with NaOH and Na 2 (J0 3 . 
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therein, and a portion of it is boiled with strong potassium or 
sodium hydroxide solution freshly prepared from solid alkali 
hydroxide; when it has boiled for a few minutes sodium 
carbonate is added, the liquid boiled again for some time, the 
residue (if any) filtered off after dilution of the liquid with water, 
and then washed. 

(a) The residue , which is now free from cyanogen (it would only 216. 
contain it if silver cyanide were present), is treated in the 
ordinary way, beginning at (37). 

(b) The solution which, if complex cyanogen ions were present 

(ferrocyanogen ion, cobalticyanogen ion, etc.), will contain 
them in addition to alkali metal ions, may also contain 
further anions which were separated from their bases when 
boiled with the sodium carbonate, and finally such metals 
in the form of anions, the oxides or hydroxides of which are 
soluble in alkali hydroxide solution. 

(a) A small portion is carefully treated with hydrogen 
sulphide water. 1 

(aa) No precipitate or no jtermanerd precipitate informed. 

This indicates the absence of zinc and lead ions 
and of other metals of the fourth or fifth group 
(which may have passed into the alkaline solution, 
possibly through the action of organic substances), 
with the exception of mercury ion, which can 
remain in solution, owing to the predominating 
strongly alkaline reaction, in addition to sulphide 
ion. The analysis is continued at (217). 

(66) A perinanent precipitate is formed. Sodium sul¬ 
phide is added, drop by drop, to a fairly lar^ 
portion of the alkaline solution (216) so long as a 
precipitate is produced, but as far as possible a 
considerable excess should be avoided. After 
gentle heating, the precipitate is filtered off, the 
filtrate treated according to (217), whilst the 
washed precipitate is heated with dilufe■nitric 
acid, and any residue examined as in (133) for 

1 The addition of hydrogen sulphide water, or the introduction of hydrogen 
sulphide, until the liquid smells of thi3 reagent (that is to say, until all the 
hydroxyl ion has been consumed, and, apart from hydrin sulphide ion, only 
alkali ion is present in the solution) must, of course, be avoided ; otherwise any 
aluminium ion present, and as well, even sulphides of the sixth group, might 
be precipitated, which should not occui*. 
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mercuric sulphide and lead sulphate. The nitric 
aoid solution is examined for Groups V. and IV., 
other by treating it with hydrogen sulphide, 
filtering off any precipitate that may have been 
formed, and testing it for Group V. according to 
(125), and testing the filtrate as in Sec. 170, 
especially (142) to (149), for Group IV.; or by 
first testing the original nitric acid solution accord¬ 
ing to (12G) for lead ion, and, in the event of a 
positive result, separating this according to (132). 

The solution, free from lead ion, must now be 
tested with more hydrogen sulphide for further 
members of Group V., and, if necessary, these must 
be separated before they can be examined in 
accordance with Sec, 170. If, after separation of 
the lead ion a hydrogen sulphide precipitate is still 
formed, it should be filtered off, and washed, and 
then re-dissolved in nitric acid, and tested accord¬ 
ing to (127) to (131). 

217. (j3) A small portion of the alkaline liquid in which no 

precipitate was produced by hydrogen sulphide water, 
or which was filtered off from that obtained by nteans 
of sodium sulphide, is treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid until the reaction is distinctly acid, and then with 
hydrogen sulphide, unless the liquid has a strong odour 
of that reagent. 

(aa) Apart from any separated sulphur, no precipitate is 
formed. This indicates the absence of members 
of the sixth group, as well as of any mercury ion 
contained in this solution. The analysis is con¬ 
tinued at (218). 

( hb) A precipitate is formed. A fairly large portion of 
the liquid mentioned in (217) is treated in the 
same way as the sample, the resulting precipitate 
filtered off and washed, and tested for mercury ion 
and the members of the sixth group as in Sec. 166 
or 167. The filtrate is then examined, accord¬ 
ing to (218). 

218. (y) The -liquid, free or freed from metals which are pre¬ 

cipitated by sodium sulphide or hydrogen sulphide, 
should now be tested on the one hand for anions,' 
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especially cyanogen ion 'and complex cyanogen ions, 
and on the other hand for any metals present in such 
complex cyanogen ions (iron, cobalt, manganese, 
chromium) aB also for aluminium ion. The following 
process is used :— 

( aa ) Portions of the liquid are used for testing for 
anions as in Secs. 175 and 17C. The acidified 
solution should not be boiled for the removal of 
carbon dioxide or hydrogen sulphide (because the 
complex cyanogen ions would be decomposed), 
but these gases should be removed by a rapid 
current of air. It is, in fact, advisable not to 
spend too much time on exact neutralisation, but 
to make the tests for the individual anions as 
rapidly as possible. If the liquid was already 
acidified with sulphuric acid, the tests for anions 
must be made immediately, as otherwise any ferro- 
or ferrihydrocyanic acid would be decomposed. 
To start with, the acidified solution is tested with 
ferric chloride for ferrocyanogen ion and with 
ferrous sulphate for ferrievanogen ion. 1 If the 
liquid contains hydrogen sulphide, the latter test 
is, of course, omitted, since ferric hydrogen cyanide 
is converted by hydrogen sulphide into ferrous 
hydrogen cyanide. Cobalticyanogen ion may be 
recognised by the fact that it forms with nickel 
salts a greenish, and with manganese and zinc 
salts white precipitates, the cohalt contained -in 
which may be recognised on fusion with borax. -*» 
(66) A further portion of the liquid mentioned in (218) 
is evaporated almost to dryness (if necessary after 
acidification with dilute sulphuric*acid), a little 
pure concentrated sulphuric acid added, and the 
liquid heated in a fume cupboard until the greater 
portion of the free sulphuric acid has*ee«Wped. 
The residue is dissolved in water, and a little 
hydrochloric acid, and tested for iron, manganese, 
cobalt, chromium, and aluminium ions according 
1 It should be noted here that ferricyanogen ion originally present may be 
converted into ferrocyanogdh ion, not only by hydrogen sulphide, but also by 
other substances which have a reducing action, e.g. ferrous compounds: 

' Pe(CN)'",+Fe -=Fe(CN)"".+Fo-. 1 
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to Sec. 170 (141). The detection of the last is only 
tiustworthy, even in the case of a positive reaction, 
if the potassium or sodium hydroxide solution 
used in (215) was free from aluminate, that is to 
say, freshly prepared. 

219. If metal sulphides had to be precipitated from 

it, and a test for sulphate ion and ferricyanogen ion 
in (218, aa) was therefore impracticable, further 
portions of the liquid mentioned in (216) are tested 
for sulphate ion, after the addition of hydrochloric 
acid (any lead present having been precipitated 
by the introduction of carbon dioxide), by means 
of barium chloride, or, after the addition of nitric 
acid, by means of barium nitrate, and for ferri¬ 
cyanogen ion 1 by means of ferrous sulphate, with 
the subsequent addition of hydrochloric acid. If 
ferricyanogen ion is found here, a sample of the 
original alkaline solution (216) must also be tested 
for ferrooyanogen ion by means of ferric chloride 
and the subsequent addition of hydrochloric acid, 
because that found in (218) may possibly have 
been formed only on the reduction of the ferri¬ 
cyanogen ion. 

2. A further sample of the. original substance insoluble in water is 

decomposed by continuous heating with pure concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and the residue tested for alkali metal ions (172) 
after the separation of all other cations. 

3. A further portion of the original substance exhausted with water 
' is treated with hydrochloric acid ; if a gas is evolved the test 

for carbon dioxide should be made according to Sec. 114, 4. 


n. Analysis ot Silicates. 

_ Sec. 181. 

220. Whether a substance under examination is a silicate or contains 
a silicate is often determined by the origin of the substance in ques¬ 
tion, but may also often be inferred from the preliminary test with 
alkali phosphate (20), or from the behaviour of the substance towards 
acids (33) and (38). 


1 Cf. Notes l and 2 on p. 680 
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The examination of the silicates differs essentially from the ordi¬ 
nary course only in the preparatory treatment to which it is subjected 
in order to separate the silicate ion from the cations and to obtain the 
latter in solution. All the silicates are divided into two classes, 
which fact must be sharply emphasised here, because it necessitates 
a different course of procedure. To the first class belong the silicates 
which are easily decomposed by acids (hydrochloric, nitric, and 
sulphuric acids), to the second those which are not decomposed, or 
only with difficulty, by acids. Many minerals are composed of the 
two kinds of silicates. 

In order to determine the class to which a certain silicate belongs, 
it is very finely powdered, and a portion of it treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid at a temperature near boiling-point. If the silicate is 
not decomposed by the acid, an attempt should be made to decompose 
a second portion by heating it for some time with a mixture of three 
parts of pure concentrated sulphuric acid and one part of water. If 
this also leaves the silicate undecomposcd.it belongs to the second divi¬ 
sion. Whether or not decomposition was effected by the acids may be 
gathered from the appearance, since a coloured solution is almost 
always produced, and from the fact that a deposit of gelatinous, floccu- 
lent, or fine pulverulent silicic acid takes the place of the original heavy 
powder, which usually crackles when stirred with a glass rod. To 
determine whether the decomposition was complete, or if it only 
affected part of the minerals, the precipitated silicon dioxide is 
boiled with a solution of sodium carbonate after washing. If it 
dissolves completely, the decomposition is complete, otherwise it 
is onlv partially complete. These preliminary tests afford a means 
of deciding whether the silicate should be treated according to Secs. 
182, 183, or 184. ^ 

Before applying further tests a portion of the silicate should be 
examined, to ascertain whether water is present, by heating it in a 
quite dry glass tube. If the substance contains hygroscopic moisture, 
it must first be dried continuously at 100°. The portion being tested, 
which is heated gently at first, is finally ignited vigorously by means 
of a gas burner provided with a chimney, and thus may be ae.ytfiated 
with a preliminary test for fluorine ion (Sec. Ill, 9). 
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A. Silicates ^Decomposed by Acids. 

Sec. 182. 

(a) By hydrochloric or nitric acid . 1 

221. 1. The silicate, finely ground in an agate mortar, is stirred with a 
little water until it forms a uniform paste, a moderate excess of 
concentrated hydrochloric (or nitric) acid added, and the mixture 
heated at a temperature near boiling-point (most conveniently 
on the water bath) until completely decomposed. A small 
portion of the liquid is filtered, 2 the remainder, together with the 
silicon dioxide distributed in it, evaporated to dryness, the 
residue heated with continuous stirring at a temperature of or 
only slightly exceeding 100°, until hydrochloric or nitric acid 
vapours cease or almost cease to escape, allowed to cool, and 
then moistened with hydrochloric or nitric acid, after which a 
little water is added, and the whole heated for some time. 

By this means silicon dioxide is separated, whilst the cations 
are dissolved as chlorides or nitrates. The solution is filtered, the 
residue well washed, and the solution examined in the ordinary 
way for cations beginning with Sec. 164, II., p. 609, or III. The 
residual silicon dioxide can never be considered pure without 
being examined. It often contains some titanium dioxide, 
occasionally a little barium sulphate, possibly strontium sul¬ 
phate, and not infrequently a little aluminium hydroxide. It 
is best tested by repeated heating in a platinum dish with 
hydrofluoric acid and sulphuric acid until all the silicon dioxide has 
been removed as silicon fluoride. Finally, the residue is ignited, 
fused with potassium hydrogen sulphate, and the fused mass 
treated with cold water. If an insoluble residue remains, it is 
filtered off, and tested according to Sec. 179 for barium sulphate 
(and strontium sulphate). The dilute aqueous solution is then 
tested fop titanic acid 3 by means of continuous boiling, or with 

1 Nitric acid is preferable to hydrochlorio acid, if silver or lead compounds 
are presont. 

» Any, arsenious or arsonite ion prosent would volatilise if evaporated with 
hy droomoric acid. 

* When the silicon dioxide has been separated by evaporation on the water 
bath, only part of the titanium dioxide will be found in it, the other part (often 
the greater) is dissolved in the hydroohloric acid solution and precipitated from 
it, together with the aluminium and ferric ions, by the addition of ammonia 
solution. To separate this portion, the driod precipitate is fused with potassium 
hydrogen sulphate, the fused mass dissolved in ool(j water (tested with hydrogen 
peroxide), filtered, if necessary, and considerably diluted; hydrogen sulphide 
is then introduced until all the ferric ion« : s reconverted into ferrous ion, and the 
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hydrogen peroxide (Sec. 52, 2 and 9), and the liquid (which 
either remained clear or was filtered) tested for aluminium ion 
by means of ammonia. (If there is the possibility that silver 
chloride separated with the silicon dioxide, a portion should be 
treated with ammonia solution and filtered, and the filtrate 
treated with an excess of nitric acid.) 

2. Since other anions often occur m silicates, especially those which 
are decomposed by hydrochloric acid, the following points should 
be noted, and the tests applied, in order that they may not be 
overlooked:— 

(a) Carbonates and often sulphides may be recognised when 222. 
treated with hydrochloric acid; otherwise a test for them 
should be made according to Sec. 124, 8 or 9. 

(j3) If the separated silicon dioxide is black, becoming white 
when ignited in the air, carbon or organic substances are 
indicated. If the latter are present, the silicates diffuse 
an empyreumatic odour when heated in a glass tube. 

(y) The portion of the hydrochloric acid solution filtered off 
before evaporation is tested for sulphate, phosphate, 
arsenif e and arsenate ions ; for the first by means of barium 
chloride after dilution with water, for the arsenic ions by 
the introduction of hydrogen sulphide, first in the cold and 
then at 70° (Sec. 92,13), and for phosphate ion by means 
of molybdate solution, after the hydrochloric aoid solution 
has been evaporated almost to dryness on the water bath, 
with the addition of nitric acid, the residue heated with 
nitric acid and the solution filtered. If arsenic ions were 
present, the liquid filtered from the arsenic sulphide can be 
used in testing for phosphate ion. 

(8) Borate ion is best detected by fusing a portion of the substance 223. 
with sodium-potassium carbonate in a platinum spoon or 
crucible, boiling the mass with water, and testing the solu¬ 
tion (acidified with hydrochloric acid) with turmeric paper, 
according to Sec. 109, 5. 

(c) Chlorides may be extracted from many silicates siir^»]g by 
boiling with water, and detected in the filtrate by means 

liquid boiled for an hour (without filtering off the sulphur), a continuous current 
of carbon dioxide being meanwhile passed through it. The precipitate is filtered 
off, washed, and ignited, whereby the separated sulphur tyjms away and titanium 
dioxide remains. If it still contains iron, it should be redissolved by fusion 
with potassium hydrogen sulphate and treatment of tho fused mass with cold 
water, and precipitated by boiling with sodium thiosulphate. 
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of silver nitrate solution; the most certain method, how¬ 
ever, is to prepare a solution of the mineral in dilute nitric 
acid, and to test this with silver nitrate solution. 

(£) Fluorides , which frequently occur in silicates, sometimes in 
small, sometimes in fairly large quantities, are detected by 
the methods given in Sec. Ill, 7. 

224. 3. If the silicates contain iron, as is generally the case, they must be 

examined to determine whether it is present in the divalent or 
trivalent condition, or in both stages of valency. For this 
purpose a portion of the finely ground substance is heated (as 
far as possible with the exclusion of air 1 ) with moderately 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the liquid diluted, filtered 
and tested with potassium ferricyanide and with potassium 
thiocyanate (Sec. 61, 10, and 62, 10). 

(b) Silicates decomposed by concentrated sulphuric acid but not by 
hydrochloric acid. 

225. The very fine powder is heated with a mixture of three parts of 
pure concentrated sulphuric acid and one part of water (preferably 
in a platinum dish), the greater portion of the sulphuric acid finally 
evaporated, the residue heated with hydrochloric acid, diluted and 
filtered, and the solution dealt with according to Sec. 1G5; the residue, 
which, apart from the separated silicon dioxide, may contain sulphates 
of the alkaline earth metals, is then dealt with as described in 
Sec. 182, 1, for a residue insoluble in acids. If such silicates are to 
be tested for anions, a separate portion should be treated according 
to Sec. 183. 

B. Silicates not Decomposed by Acids. 2 

Sec. 183. 

226. Since these’ silicates are most easily decomposed by fusion with 
sodium potassium carbonate, no test for alkali metals can, of course, 

1 That is to say, in a boiling ilask, through which a current of carbon dioxide 
is passeu, or by mixing a little sodium carbonate or sodium hydrogen carbonate 
with tho powder, and treating it with a sufficient excess of hydrochloric acid in 
a boiling flask. 

8 This refers to those silicates which are not decomposed when heated with 
hydrochloric acid and sulphuric acid in open vessels (sec Sec. 181). If thoy are 
heated, however, in f h? tinely powdered condition at 200°-210° with a mixture 
of three parts of pure concentrated sulphuric acid P v nd one part of water, or with 
hydrochloric acid in a glass tubo closed by fusion, most of them arc decomposed, 
and can thus be analysed by this mcthoih(Al. Mitscherlich). 
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be made in portions of the substance thus treated. The whole 
examination may, therefore, be divided into two main divisions, the 
first consisting of the detection of silicate ion and all cations, with 
the exception of alkali metals, and the second of that of alkali metal 
ions only. A few further tests are necessary to determine the 
presence or abseuce of any other anions. 

1. Detection of silicate ion and of all cations with the exception of the 
ions of the alkali metals. i 

The very fine powder is mixed with four parts of sodium potassium 227. 
carbonate, and the mixture fused in a platinum crucible over a gas 
lamp until the mass is in a quiet state of fusion. The fused mass is 
removed from the crucible, if possible, in the manner described in 
Sec. 58, p. 223. If this is successful, the mass is ground up and a 
portion reserved for the test for anions (230). The portion which is 
to be tested for cations, or the whole crucible with the fused mass, 
is covered with water in a porcelain dish, heated for some time until 
the fused mass breaks up (if a portion of the fused mass has not 
previously been removed, part of the aqueous solution, together 
with portions of the mass, is decanted for the purpose of testing for 
anions), hydrochloric acid added (if necessary also to the residue), 
and the whole heated until the mass, with the exception of the silicic 
acid, which separates in Hakes, is dissolved. If necessary, the crucible 
is taken out of the dish, the contents evaporated to dryness, and the 
residue treated exactly as in the case of that obtained in (221). 

2. Detection of alkali metal ions. 

For this purpose the silicate must be decomposed with the aj^228. 
of a substance free from alkali. Hydrofluoric acid is the most 
suitable, but the same result may be obtained by heating the 
substance with ammonium chloride and calcium carbonate. 

(a) Decomposition by aqueous hydrofluoric acid.* The finely 
powdered substance is stirred with water in a platinum dish until it 
forms a thin paste, hydrochloric acid and aqueous hydrofluqjrjg a^id 
added, and the mixture heated on the water bath while being stirred 
from time to time with platinum wire (carefully and in the open, in 
order to avoid breathing or coming into contact with the vapour) 
until the silicate is dissolved. Dilute sulphuric §cid is then added, 
and the whole evaporated, finally over a naked* flame, until the 
hydrochloric acid, Bilicohydrofluoric acid, and hydrofluoric acid have 

44 
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completely escaped, and onh- a small portion of the sulphuric acid 
remains. When cool, the mixture is diluted with water, heated to 
boiling point, barium chloride added in slight excess, and then milk 
of lime, until the reaction is alkaline. After again being boiled the 
liquid is filtered, treated with ammonium carbonate and a little 
ammonia, so long as a precipitate is formed, filtered after an hour, 
and tested for potassium and sodium as described in the case of the 
corresponding filtrate in (170); it should be tested for lithium, 
ceesium, and rubidion ions as in Sec. 32, p. 132. 

229. (b) Decomposition with calcium carbonate and ammonium, chloride. 

One part of the finely ground powder is mixed with one part of 
ammonium chloride and eight parts of calcium carbonate, the mixture 
heated, at first moderately, then more strongly, in a platinum 
crucible, the residue from the ignition treated with hot water, the 
liquid filtered, the filtrate treated with ammonium carbonate 
and ammonia solution, and the examination continued as in (a) 
(J. I. Smith, Zcitsch. anal. Chem., 11, 85). 


3. Detection o] fluorine , chlorine, borate, phosphate, arsenite, arsenate, 
and sulphate ions. 

280. The portion of the fused mass reserved in (227) or its aqueous 
solution is used, the former being boiled with water and, in either 
oase, the solution, which contains all the anions in solution (in¬ 
cluding at all events part of the phosphate ion) filtered, and the 
filtrate tested as follows :— 

(a) A small portion is acidified with nitric acid, and tested for 
chlorine ion by means of silver nitrate. 

(b) A second portion is tested for borate, ion according to Sec. 
109, 5. 

(c) A third portion is treated as in Sec. Ill, 8, for the detection 
of Jluorine ion. 

(<f) The remainder is acidified with hydrochloric acid, a small 
portion tested for sulphate ion by means of barium chloride, and the 
resisted, first in the cold and then at 70° for arsenic ions, by means 
of hydrogen sulphide (Sec. 92, 13). If no precipitate is produced, 
the liquid is immediately evaporated almost to dryness; otherwise 
after filtration, with the addition of nitric acid, the residue treated 
with nitric acid and water, and the solution tested for phosphate 
ion by means of a solution of ammonium molybdate in nitric acid 
(Sec. 107, 10). 
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C. Silicates partly Decomposed by Acids. 

Sec. 184. 

The greater number of minerals occurring in nature consist of 281. 
mixtures of several silicates, one of which is often decomposable by 
acids, the other not. If these had to be treated iu the same way as 
those completely insoluble, all the elements would be found which 
are contained in the mineral, but no further information as to the 
actual composition of the mineral would be obtained. 

It is, therefore, advisable to examine separately those portions 
of the mixture which show a different behaviour towards acids. 

For this purpose, the very finely powdered mineral is treated with 
moderately concentrated hydrochloric acid for some time at a gentle 
heat, part of the solution filtered, the greater part of the remainder 
evaporated to dryness with the residue, the mass heated at a tempera¬ 
ture of, or only slightly exceeding, 100°, witli continual stirring, until 
little, if any, hydrochloric acid vapours escape, the cooled residue 
moistened with hydrochloric acid, heated with water, and the liquid 
filtered. 

This solution, which contains the cations of those constituents 
decomposable by hydrochloric acid, is examined according to (221), 
the first filtrate according to (222, y), portions of the original substance 
according to (222,a and j3), and (223) for other acids, and also according 
to (224) for the degree of valency in which any iron found is present. 

The residue, which contains the (indecomposable portions of the 
mixture, in addition to the silicon dioxide separated from the decom¬ 
posed silicate, is boiled with excess of a solution of sodium carbonate, 
filtered while hot, and the precipitate washed first with a hot solution 
of sodium carbonate, and then thoroughly with boiling water. The 
still undeconiposed constituents, which have thus been freed from 
the separated silicon dioxide, are next treated as in Sec. 183. The 
alkaline liquid, however, is acidified with hydrochloric acid, evapo¬ 
rated to dryness, the residue treated with hydrochloric acid and 
water, the silicon dioxide filtered off, the filtrate rendered alkr.liae 
with ammonia and heated. If a precipitate, is formed, this, as also 
the separated silicon dioxide, should be tested for titanium dioxide 
as in (221). If there is no reason for separately precipitating the 
silicon dioxide of the portion decomposed by a^ids, the tedious 
treatment with sodium carbonate may.be dispensed with, and the 
residue containing the former be djjectly decomposed by fusion. 
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ft . 

III. Analysis op Natural Waters. 

Sec. 185. 

282 . The examination of natural waters by analytical methods is 
simpler, because the substances and compounds which are generally 
to be found in them are known. Although, strictly speaking, the true 
nature of a water is indicated only by means of quantitative analysis, 
in that the main differences between waters lie in the different 
proportions of their individual constituents, yet qualitative analysis 
may frequently be of great value, especially when it is noted whether 
a reagent causes a faint or a strong turbidity, or produces a slight or a 
• voluminous precipitate, since by this means an approximate estima¬ 
tion of the quantitative proportions of the constituents becomes 
possible. We coniine ourselves in the following directions to the 
actual qualitative chemical analysis, and refrain from giving any 
particulars regarding bacteriological examinations or quantitative 
tests. With regard to the latter, reference may be made to It. 
Fresenius’ Anlcitung zur quaniitalii en chemischen Analyse, where 
more information is given concerning the importance of qualitative 
reactions in combination with quantitative tests. 

In the following sections the examination of ordinary water 
(spring, well, brook, river water, etc.) is distinguished from that of 
mineral waters (among which sea-water may be included), because 
the analytical examination of the former is very much simpler than 
that of mineral water, since far fewer substances have to be taken 
into consideration. 


A. Examination of Ordinary Water (Spring, Well, Brook, 
^ River Water, etc.). 


Sec. 186. 


283 . 


Experience has shown that the following are the substances which 
have to be taken into consideration in the examination of ordinary 
water:— 


’ '($ 'Cations: Calcium, magnesium, sodium, potassium, am¬ 
monium, ferrous ion, manganous ion (possibly derived from the 
supply pipes : lead ion, copper ion, zinc ion). 

(b) Anions: Sulphate, carbonate, chlorine, silicate, nitrate, 
nitrite, phosphate, and sulphide ions. 

(c) Organic substances. 

(d) Suspended substances, clay, etc., 
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This does not mean that no other fubstanctes can be present in 
fresh water ; many such are, indeed, to be found, as may be inferred 
from the origin of springs and proved by analytical examination. 1 
They are present, however, in such small quantities that, if litres 
and not hundreds of litres are being dealt with, they will probably 
not be detected at all. The method for their detection is, therefore, 
omitted here, and in regard to them, as also to the oxygen and 
nitrogen always present in fresh water, reference should be made to 
the respective chapters in R. Fresenius’ Anleiiung zur quantitativen 
chemischen Analyse. 


I. The water under examination is clear. 2 
1. One litre of water collected in a clean vessel (or two litres of 284 . 
water poor in dissolved substances) is acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, a large excess being avoided. It may occasionally be 
noticed here that bubbles of carbon dioxide escape, which 
originate from hydrogen carbonate ion or carbonate ion present 
in the water. The acidified water is evaporated to dryness 
in a porcelain dish, the remaining residue again moistened 
with hydrochloric acid, and heated with continuous stirring at 
a temperature not, or only slightly, exceeding 100°, preferably 
on the water bath, until scarcely any odour of hydrochloric 
acid is noticeable. It is allowed to cool, moistened with strong 
hydrochloric acid, subsequently treated with a little water, 
and the whole heated and filtered through a small filter. The 
insoluble portion must be well washed, since, under certain 
conditions, it may contain much calcium sulphate, which dis¬ 
solves with great difficulty. It is advisable to moisten it again 
on the filter paper with hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1*12, ffffd 
then to wash it with more boiling water. If silicon dioxide 

1 Chatin (J. d. Pharm.et Chi in., 3rd Ser., 27, 418) found iodine in all fresh¬ 
water plants, but could not trace it m land plants ; consequently the water in 
rivers, brooks, ponds, etc., must contain traces of iodine ion, even though 
extremely minute. According to Marchand ( Cornpt . rend., 31, 495), all natural 
waters contain iodine, bromine, and lithium ions. Van Ankum found iodine 
ion in nearly all drinking waters in Holland. It might bo said with Tho lame 
certainty that all or most natural waters contain the ions of strontium, barium, 
fluorine, etc. 

* Samples of clear water often becomo turbid if kept for some time, because 
ferrous ion and manganous ion separate as ferric hydroxide and manganese 
dioxide hydrate, owing to the oxidising action of atmospheric oxygen, and 
further, because calcium cm-bonate may separate in crystalline form, owing to 
the decomposition of hydrogen carbonate ion. Samples of water should, 
therefore, bo examined as soon as poqpiblo after being collected. 
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now remains on the filter paper (confirmatory test: fumes of 
hydrofluoric acid), the water contains silicic acid. 

286 . The filtrate is added to the first washings (the later washings 

being thrown away). The liquid (about 150 c.c.) is now used 
for the following tests:— 

(a) About 10 c.c. are shaken in a test-tube (rinsed with hydro¬ 
chloric acid free from iron) with a few drops of a 3 per cent, 
hydrogen peroxide solution and tested for ferric ion by 
means of potassium thiocyanate. 1 It should be noted 
that a positive result of the reaction only leads to the con¬ 
clusion that iron ions are present in the water, but does not 
determine their degree of valency. As a rule, it may be 
assumed that in water which does not show an acid re¬ 
action towards methyl orange, iron can only be present 
from the beginning as ferrous ion. 

(P) About 20 c.c. are tested for sulphate ion by means of barium 
chloride. 

(y) About 50 c.c. are evaporated with nitric acid until a few 
c.c. remain, and tested with molybdate solution for phosphate 
ion (Sec. 107, 10). It is best to allow the water to stand 
with the reagent for 24 hours at the ordinary temperature. 
(3) The remainder is treated with ammonium chloride, rendered 
alkaline with ammonia solution, and filtered from any 
precipitate produced. The filtrate is treated with am¬ 
monium oxalate, and allowed to stand for some time in a 
warm place. A precipitate indicates calcium oxalate. 
This is filtered off, and the liquid tested as follows :— 

(aa) A small portion of the filtrate is tested for magnesium 
ion by means of ammonia solution and sodium 
ammonium hydrogen phosphate. 2 
(bb) The remainder of the filtrate is evaporated to dryness 
and ignited, any magnesium ion present separated 
according to (170), and tests applied according to (171) 
for potassium and sodium ions. 

f J&tho test for ferric ion is to be deoisive, it is necessary to be certain that 
the water has not been contaminated during evaporation by impurities such 
as dust, etc., which may contain iron. It is best to evaporate a separate portion 
of the water in a retort or a flask with the addition of a few drops of pure hydro- 
ohlorio acid and one drop of nitric aoid, until only a small residue is left, and to 
test this, as soon as cool, with potassium thiocyanate. 

1 Very small quantities of magnesium ion are detected with certainty if, 
before the test, the ammonium salts are volatilised, the residue dissolved in 
dilute hydroohlorio aoid, the solution treated with ammonia solution, and 
sodium ammonium hydrogen phosphate rxlded. 
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2. A fresh sample of water (about 50 c.fe.) is treated with nitric acid, i 

and silver nitrate added. A white precipitate or turbidity 
indicates chlorine ion. 

3. In testing for nitrate ion, one of the reactions mentioned in Seo. 

130, 7 to 12, may be used. The most suitable reaction is that 
described in 10, applied by carefully mixing the solution of 
diphenylamine in concentrated sulphuric acid with a little 
(about i volume) of distilled water, and pouring on to it the 
water, previously treated with a few drops of sodium chloride 
solution. In the presence of nitrate ion a deep blue ring is 
formed. In the presence of nitrite inn (see 4) the above- 
mentioned reactions (except under certain conditions, Sec. 130, 
11) are not decisive by themselves as to the presence of nitrate 
ion, since nitrites give the same reactions. In this case the zinc 
iodide starch reaction described in 4 is applied firstly at once, 
and then after the reduction of the water (acidified with sul¬ 
phuric acid) by means of zinc (See. 130, 14). If, in the latter 
case a stronger blue coloration appears than in the former, tho 
presence of nitrate ion is proved (cf. also Zntrch. ami. Chem., 
49, 380). 

4. Fresh samples of water are tested for nitrile ion according to Sec. 

126, either by means of the sulphanilic acid-a-naphthylamino 
reagent or with zinc iodide starch solution. In the latter case, 
a sample of the water (about 50 c.c.) is treated with about one c.c. 
of dilute sulphuric acid and about one c.c. of potassium iodide 
or zinc iodide starch solution (cf. p. 480). If a blue coloration 
appears at once or after a short time, a comparatively largo 
quantity of nitrate ion is present; if the coloration only appears 
after long standing, the amount of nitrite ion present is snj^l. 
Access of daylight, and especially of direct sunlight, should be 
avoided, as this may cause a blue coloration to appear even 
when no nitrite ion is present. For the sake o^certainty, it is 
always well to make a blank test with the same reagents and a 
sample of water quite free from nitrite ion. To increase the 
sensitiveness of the reaction, or when substances are^rasent 
which influence a direct test in the manner described (for 
instance, in the case of drinking water hydrated manganese 
dioxide may have such an effect, since under certain conditions 
when rinsed from deposits in the supply pipes it may be con¬ 
tained in the wat* in a fine state of division), a fairly large 
portion of the water (acidified with a little acetic acid) is 
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distilled and the first fractions of the distillate submitted to the 
test described (cf. Sec. 126, 2). The test for nitrite ion should 
always be applied to quite fresh samples of water. Samples 
which have been kept for some time may sometimes show a 
positive reaction, even when nitrite ion was not an original con¬ 
stituent of the water ; in such cases it may have been produced 
subsequently by the action of bacteria on the nitrate ion. 

237. 5. In testing for ammonium ion a fresh sample of water (about 300 c.c.) 

is treated in a glass cylinder, in a place free from ammonia 
vapours, with two c.c. of a saturated aqueous solution of sodium 
carbonate and one c.c. of a solution of sodium hydroxide (one 
part sodium hydroxide and two parts distilled water), the 
cylinder closed with a glass stopper, shaken, and allowed to 
stand. One hundred c.c. of the clear liquid is decanted or 
filtered (through a washed filter) into another cylinder, and 
one c.c. of Nessler’s reagent added (Sec. 30, 10). If a yellow 
coloration, or, on the addition of one more c.c. of Nessler’s 
reagent, perhaps even a reddish-brown turbidity appears, the 
presence of more or less ammonium ion in the water is thereby 
indicated. (See also Sco. 30,10,11, and 12, p. 128 ct seq.) 

238. 6. Another sample of the freshly collected water is liberally treated 

with lime water. If a precipitate is formed which, after it has 
subsided in a closed flask and the supernatant liquid has been 
decanted, effervesces on treatment with hydrochloric acid, free 
carbon dioxide or hydrogen carbonate ion, or both, are present. 
If free carbon dioxide is present, no permanent precipitate is 
obtained when a fairly large quantity of the water is treated 
with only a little lime water (because in this case soluble calcium 
f carbonate is formed). 

The behaviour of the water towards methyl orange and 
phenolphthalcin also affords a means of determining whether 
hydrogen, carbonate ion or free carbon dioxide is present. 
Samples of the water are treated with small quantities of the 
above-mentioned indicators. If the water shows an alkaline 
rreption towards methyl orange and an acid reaction towards 
phenolphthalein, it contains free carbon dioxide, together with 
hydrogen carbonate ion ; if it shows an alkaline reaction towards 
both indicators, it contains carbonate ion or hydrogen carbonate 
ion, but no free carbon dioxide; if it shows an acid reaction to¬ 
wards both indicators, it cannot contaiif hydrogen carbonate ion, 
but must contain a free acid which is stronger than carbonio acid. 
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7. In testing water for manganous ion, about 100 c.c. are treated with 239. 

nitric acid and a slight excess of silver nitrate, and also with 
five c.c. of 6 per cent, ammonium persulphate solution, and, 
without the silver chloride being filtered off, heated for a quarter 
of an hour until it gently boils. In the presence of manganous 
ion, a red coloration of permanganate ion is produced, and also, 
when large quantities of manganous ion are present, a per¬ 
manent deposit of hydrated manganese dioxide, which is stablo 
even when boiled (Sec. 58, 7). 

8. In order that any lead, zinc, or copper ion present may not be 

overlooked (these may be present owing to the use of zinc, lead, 
or copper supply pipes), one to two litres of the water are acidi¬ 
fied with hydrochloric acid, protected from impurities, 1 and 
concentrated to about 10() c.c., preferably in a retort with a 
tubulurc, the open delivery tube of which is inclined upwards 
at an angle; the liquid is filtered, if necessary, and treated with 
hydrogen sulphide. Since some of the lead ion present may also 
be found in any precipitate which has been filtered ofT, the latter 
should be heated with a solution of ammonium acetate, the 
liquid filtered, and the filtrate tested for lead ion by means of 
hydrogen sulphide. 

If, on treating the first solution with hydrogen sulphide, a 
black precipitate is obtained, it should be examined according 
to Sec. 168 for lead and copper ions. 

The liquid filtered from such black precipitate, or in which 
no such precipitate was formed, is boiled until all the hydrogen 
sulphide is expelled, boiled again after the addition of a little 
nitric acid, treated when cool with an excess of ammonia, 
filtered from any precipitate (ferric hydroxide, etc.) wfcfr.h 
may have formed, and the filtrate treated with ammonium 
sulphide. Tf a white precipitate is formed, it indicates the 
presence of zinc ion. • 

9. Tn testing for organic substances, it is sufficient in the qualitative 240, 

examination of water if, as a rule, 200 c.c. are evaporated to 
dryness, and the residue heated at a gradually mcreAfdSng•tem¬ 
perature. Organic substances may then be detected by the 
brown or black coloration. If the liquid was not too strongly 
heated, carbon dioxide, which.still has an empyreumatic odour, 
is as a rule evolved when the residue, wliibh generally contains 

1 Such impurities may be^caused by*the use df brass burners or oopper 
water baths. • 
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carbonates, is treated wfth dilute hydrochloric acid. To obtain 
decisive results from this test, the evaporation and heating must 
bo carried out in a glass flask or a retort. 1 

10. Substances nhicli emit an odour (putrifying organic substances) 
are best detected when a flask is two-thirds filled with water, 
closed with the hand, shaken, and the odour noted; if the odour 
is that of hydrogen sulphide, a test should be made according to 
(246). The presence of other organic substances which have 
an odour may be recognised by adding a little copper sulphate 
to the water before noting the odour. 

241. 11. About 500 c.c. arc evaporated until a quite small residue is left 
and the reaction of the liquid tested. If it is alkaline, and a drop 
of the concentrated, clear, filtered solution effervesces when 
mixed on a clock-glass with a drop of acid, and if, on the cautious 
addition of calcium chloride to the alkaline solution, calcium 
carbonate is precipitated, the water is “ alkaline ” (in the 
narrower sense of the term), i.e. the concentration equivalent 
of the hydrogen carbonate or carbonate ion is greater than that 
of the alkaline earth ions. 


II. The water under examination is turbid. 

242, 1. A large glass flask is filled with the water, stoppered, and allowed 
to stand in the dark and in the cold until the water becomes 
clear; and the clear water is drawn off by means of a syphon 
and tested as in I., 1, 2, G, 7, and 9. 

2. In testing for ammonium ion (I., 5),nitrato ion (I., 3), nitrite ion 
r I., 4), organic substances with an odour (I., 10), and lead, zinc, 

and copper ions (I., 8), fresh samples of the turbid water are 
used, and in tests for nitrite ion the distillation method or the 
use of sulphanylic acid-a-naphthylamine reagent is generally 
most suitable for the purpose. 

3. If the substances which render the water turbid are to be detected, 
• *ih# deposit which subsides during clarification of the water in 

the flask (II., 1) is filtered off, and the precipitate remaining on the 
filter examined. As this may consist of the finest sediment of 
various minerals, it is first treated with dilute hydrochloric acid; 
. the portion insoluble in tfie acid is, however, examined as 

1 With regard to a more oxact tdst for organic substances, see R. Fresenius, 
Anleitung zur quantitativen Analyse. « 
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described in the case of silicates‘(Sees. 181 et seq.). 1 It should 
be noted that in the case of not quite fresh samples of water, 
ferrous, manganous, and phosphate ions may already have 
separated in a flocculent form. They will not be detected by 
the method described in II., 1, but should be looked for in the 
hydrochloric acid extract of the deposit. 

B. Examination of Mineral Waters. 

Sec. 187. 

In the examination of mineral waters the number of constituents 243 
which have to be taken into consideration is considerably increased, 
and the following are those to which the test should, as a rule, be 
extended:— 

The ions of ccBsium, rubidium, thallium, lithium, barium , strontium, 
aluminium , as also borate, titanatc, bromine, iodine, and fluorine ions, 
hydrogen sulphide (thiosulphate ion, for nude ion, propionate ion , etc., * 
nitrogen, oxygen, methane) . 2 Further, the ooze-like ferruginous 
deposit or solid incrustations separated from springs, and also the 
residue from the evaporation of large quantities of water, should be 
examined for arsenite and arsenate ions, as well as for the ions of 
antinwny, copper, lead, zinc, cobalt, nickel, and other heavy metals, 
sufficient care being taken in testing whether these are actually 
derived from the water and not from metal pipes, taps, etc. 3 The 
greatest care should also be taken in testing the reagents which are 
to be used in such delicate examinations. 

1. Examination of the Water. 

(a) Operations at the sprimp 
Sec. 188. 

1. The water is filtered at the spring (if it is not already absolutely 244. 
clear) through washed filter paper (p. 38) into large flasks 
closed with glass stoppers. The precipitate remaining on the 

* s» 

1 With regard to the more exact examination, hoc R. Fresenius, Anleitung 
zur quantitation chemischcn Analyse. 

8 With regard to the constituents given in brackets, referonce should be 
made to the corresponding chapters in R. Fresenius, Ankitung zur quantilativen 
chemischen Analyse, since detection and quantitative determination are usually 
combined. *» 

8 In this respect, as in f%ct in regard to the whole analysis of mineral waters, 
see the numerous analyses of mineral waters published by the Fresenius’ Chemical 
Laboratory. > 
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filter, and which, apart from flocculent matter suspended in the 
water, may possibly contain constituents which separate at 
once on contact with air (ferric hydroxide, ferric phosphate, 
ferric silicate, ferric arsenate), is examined for these substances 
as described below in Sec. 190. 

245. 2. The water need scarcely be tested for free carbon dioxide , as its 

presence may be seen with the naked eye. If actual reactions 
are required, however, the water may first be tested with 
solutions of methyl orange and phenolphthalein, cf. (238), and 
then with lime water; the latter produces a turbidity which should 
disappear on the addition of an excess of the mineral water. 

246. 3. A test for free hydrogen sulphide and hydrogen sulphide ion 1 is 

then made by noting the odour. For this purpose a flask is 
half-filled with mineral water, closed with the hand, shaken, 
and the odour noted. In this way distinct traces are often found 
which can hardly be detected by reagents. If visible reactions 
are required, an alkaline lead solution or, if a voluminous white 
precipitate is thereby formed, an aqueous solution of cupric 
ohloride, is introduced drop by drop into the large white flask 
filled with the mineral water, the flask placed on a white surface 
and, when viewed from above, note taken whether the water 
assumes a brownish coloration or gives a blackish precipitate. 
Another sensitive test, which depends on the formation of 
methylene blue, is as follows: The water under examination 
is treated with ^ volume of fuming hydrochloric acid, a few 
crystals of para-aminodimethylaniline sulphate added, and, as 
soon as this has dissolved, one to two drops of a dilute ferric 
chloride solution introduced. In the presence of hydrogen 
sulphide the liquid (which would otherwise be light red) becomes 
pure blue after some time (H. Caro, E. Fischer) (see Sec. 124,6). 

If the presence of hydrogen sulphide in an alkaline mineral 
water caiyiot be detected unmistakably by its odour, the fol¬ 
lowing test should be applied : A large flask, half filled with the 
water, is closed by means of a cork, to the middle of which a 
‘■stpp'of paper soaked in lead acetate solution and then moistened 
with ammonium carbonate solution is attached, and note taken 
whether this turns brown in the course of several hours. The 
flask should be shaken slightly from time to time. 

1 A qualitative analytical separation of the two constituents is not possible ; 
it can Only be calculated on the basis,of the equilibrium between the free hydrogen 
sulphide, hydrogen sulphide ion, free carbon dioxide, and hydrogen carbonate 
ion. Cf. Fr. Auerbach, Zeitsch. physikdl. Chem., 49, 27, (904). 
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4. A fairly large sample of the minerahwater is treated with a little 247. 

tannic acid, and another portion with a little gallic acid. If a 
reddish-violet coloration appears in the former case, and a 
bluish-violet in the latter, ferrous ion is present. The colorations 
only appear after some time, and, owing to the action of air, 
darken from the top of the liquid downwards. The water should 
be tested for ferric ion, which is occasionally present, by means 
of potassium thiocyanate, after the addition of hydrochloric acid. 

5. Tests for nitrile ion and organic substances which haie an odour are 248. 

made according to (236) and (240). If the water contains 
hydrogen sulphide, this should be removed, before testing for 
nitrite ion, by the addition of a little freshly precipitated and 
washed lead carbonate, and the liquid filtered. 

(b) Operations in the laboratory. 

Sec. 189. 

Since, in qualitative examinations, it is desirable to form an 
estimate of the proportions in which the individual constituents are 
present in the water, a small portion of the sample is used to detect 
the main ingredients, and as far as practicable to determine their 
proportions, and consequently the character of the water ; a larger 
portion is used for the detection of the ingredients in small quantity, 
and finally a considerable volume (or the incrustations) used for the 
detection of exceedingly small quantities. 

If the water under examination does not flow clear from the 
spring, it must be filtered immediately it is collected, since the 
suspended substances do not have to be taken into consideration in 
the analysis of water. If such a filtered sample becomes turbid 
again before the examination can be commenced, these later rlepflfits 
should not be removed. They should, as far as possible, be distri¬ 
buted, by shaking, throughout the water before the separate portions 
are measured off for the different tests. In such » case it is still 
better to use the whole contents of the flask. 

1. Method of detecting the Constituents present in iStgf 
Quantity. 

(a) One to 15 litres of mineral water are acidified with hydrochloric 249. 
acid, evaporated, and tested ® in (234) ancj (235) for silicic acid, 
sulphate ion, calcium ion, magnesium ion. potassium ion, and 
sodium ion. 
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( b ) Other portions of the water are tested as in (236) for chlorine and 

nitrate ions. In this particular instance any subsequent tur¬ 
bidities should be filtered off. Further, the water should be 
tested for its alkalinity in the restricted sense as in (241). 

(c) The tests for ammonium ion and organic substances are made by 

means of the methods described in Sec. 186. If, for any par¬ 
ticular reason, the water is not suitable for a direct test for 
ammonium ion according to (237), it should be distilled with the 
addition of a little freshly boiled potassium or sodium hydroxide 
solution, and the distillate tested. It may be again pointed out 
here that the ammonium reaction does not take place with 
Nessler’s reagent if the liquid contains free carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen carbonates, or sulphides of the alkali metals ( cf. p. 129). 

2. Method of detecting the Non-volatile Constituents present in 
Small Quantity. 

260. A portion of the water (at least 10 litres) is evaporated to dryness 
in a platinum, silver, or porcelain dish in a place as free as possible 
from dust and under the cleanest conditions. If the water is not 
“alkaline” in the restricted sense (241), pure potassium carbonate 
is added until it is slightly in excess. The evaporation may at first 
be carried out over a free gas flame, but finally a sand bath should 
be used. The dry mass is very gently ignited. If it is in a platinum 
or silver dish, the ignition can be completed in them. If, on the other 
hand, it is in a porcelain dish, the contents should be transferred 
into a platinum or silver dish, and then gently ignited. If the mass 
becomes black on ignition, this is an indication that organic substances 
were present in the water. 1 

ne residue thus obtained is evenly mixed and divided into three 
parts, a, b and c, c consisting of half, and a and b each of a quarter 
of the quantity. 

251. ( a ) Test for phosphate ion. The portion a is heated with a little 
water, pure hydrochloric acid added in sufficient excess, the 
whole evaporated to dryness on the water bath, the residue 
agaHf heated with acid, and, after slight dilution, the liquid 
filtered through a filter paper washed with hydrochloric acid 
and water ; the solution is evaporated (finally with the repeated 

1 This conclusion is paly correct if tne water was effectively protected from 
dust during evaporation ; if this was not the case, an^ it is desired to determine 
tho presence of organic substances with certainty, a separate portion of the water 
should be evaporated in a retort. „ 
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addition of nitrio acid) to a smalj residue, and then tested for 
phosphate ion by means of a nitric acid solution of ammonium 
molybdate (Sec. 107, 10). 

( b ) Test for fluorine ion. The portion h is heated with water, calcium 252. 
chloride added so long as a precipitate is formed, the liquid 
allowed to stand, and the precipitate, which consists mainly of 
calcium carbonate and magnesium carbonate, filtered off. 

When washed and dried it is ignited, treated in a small dish 
with water, acetic acid added in slight excess, the whole evapo¬ 
rated to dryness on the water bath, heated until all odour of 
acetic acid has disappeared, and, after the addition of water, 
again heated ; the solution of the alkaline ea.th metals is filtered, 
and the residue washed, dried, or ignited and tested for fluorine 

ion as in Sec. Ill, 7. 

(c) Tests for the remaining constituents present in small quantity. The 258. 
portion c is repeatedly boiled with water, the liquid filtered, and 

the insoluble portion washed with boiling water. There will 
remain a residue (a) and a solution (ft). 

(a) The residue consists mainly of calcium and magnesium 
carbonates, silicon dioxide, and (in iron springs) ferric 
hydroxide. It may also contain small quantities of barium, 
strontium, and manganous carbonates, aluminium hydroxide, 
and titanium dioxide, and must therefore be tested for 
these. It is treated with water in a platinum or porcelain 
dish, hydrochloric acid added until it is slightly in excess, 
then four to five drops of dilute sulphuric acid, the mixture 
evaporated to dryness on the water bath, and the residue 
moistened by the addition of only a slight excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid ; water is then added, the whole gently heated, 
filtered, and the residue washed. 

(aa) Examination of the. residue, insoluble in hydrochloric 254. 
acid. This residue will consist mainly of silicon 
dioxide, but it may also contain sulphate* of the alkaline 
earth metals, titanium dioxide, and carbon. It is 
repeatedly heated in a platinum dish with hydrofluoric 
acid, or ammonium fluoride, with the addition oE a 
little sulphuric acid, until all the silicon dioxide has 
volatilised. It is finally evaporated to dryness, any 
residue fused with a little potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
the fused mass treated with eolef water, the liquid 
filtered, and the solutfbn tested for titanic acid by 
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means of hydrogen peroxide, or by continued boiling 
(Sec. 54, 9 and 2). If an insoluble residue remained 
on treating the fused mass with water, it should be 
washed, and the filter paper incinerated. If a spectro¬ 
scope is available, the ash should be attached to a 
loop of platinum wire, exposed for a short time to ‘the 
reduction flame, moistened with hydrochloric acid, 
and tested spectroscopically for barium ion ; strontium 
ion will not be found here, or only in small traces. If 
a spectroscope is not available, the ash should be put 
aside for a while. 

(bb) Examination of the hydrochloric acid solution. The 
solution is treated with a little ammonium chloride in 
a boiling flask, then with sufficient ammonia solution 
(free from carbonate) to render the liquid just alkaline, 
and finally with freshly prepared ammonium sulphide 
containing no free ammonia. The flask, filled to the 
neck, is corked and allowed to stand in a warm place 
for 24 hours. If a precipitate is formed, it should be 
filtered off, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solution 
boiled, treated with an excess of potassium hydroxide 
solution free from aluminate, again boiled, filtered, 
and half of the filtrate tested for aluminium ion 1 by 
the addition of ammonium chloride, whilst the second 
half is tested for zinc ion by the addition of a little 
hydrogen sulphide water. A portion of the residue 
is fused with sodium carbonate for the purpose of 
testing for manganous ion, the remainder then tested 
for ferric ion by dissolving it in hydrochloric acid, 
boiling the solution with a little nitric acid, and 
treating the cooled and diluted liquid with potassium 
thiocyanate or potassium ferrocyanide. 

• If the examination of the precipitate obtained by 
means of ammonium sulphide is to extend only to zinc ion 
and manganous ion, it is preferable, in the presence of 
much ferric ion, to oxidise the solution of the precipitate 
in hydrochloric acid by boiling it with nitric acid, to 
precipitate the ferrio ion as a basic salt according to 
1 In testing for alu minium ion, the conclusion that it was present in the 
water is only justified'Jvhon the evaporation of tho water, etc., was carried out 
in a dish made of platinum or silver, but not of porrelain, and when it has been 
proved that it was not derivod from the reagents used. 
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Sec. 63, 3, b , to treat th^ filtrate with sodium acetate, 
to acidify it with acetic acid, and to precipitate any 
zinc ion by means of hydrogen sulphide; the filtrate 
is then tested for manganous ion by means of bromine 
and ammonia (cf. Sec. 63, 4, y). 

The liquid filtered from the ammonium sulphide 
precipitate may still contain traces of manganous ion 
and barium ion; all or nearly all the strontium ion 
will also be found in it. This liquid is first acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, then concentrated by evapora¬ 
tion, the separated sulphur filtered off, bromine water 
added until a deep yellow coloration appears, then a 
slight excess of ammonia added, and the whole boiled 
for some time. If a slight brown precipitate separates, 
it will be due to traces of manganous ion, which have 
not been precipitated by the ammonium sulphide. If 
necessary, the liquid is filtered, the filtrate treated 
with ammonium carbonate and ammonia, filtered after 
standing for some time, and the precipitate washed, 
dried, and tested by Engelbach’s method described on 
p. 158. The liquid obtained by boiling the ignited 
precipitate is evaporated to drynes3 with hydrochloric 
acid, and the residue spectroscopically examined for 
strontium ion and any traces of barium ion present. 

If a spectroscope is not available, the liquid obtained 
by boiling the ignited precipitate with water is evapo¬ 
rated to dryness, after the addition of a little hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the residue dissolved in water, and the 
solution added to that obtained by fusing the residml 
ash reserved in (254) with a little sodium carbonate, 
treating the fused mass with water, washing and dis¬ 
solving the residue in hydrochloric acid, evaporating 
the solution to dryness, and dissolving the residue in 
water. The combined solutions are then tested for 
barium and strontium ions according to (163). 

(fi) The alkaline solution contains the alkali ions and generally 256. 
some magnesium ion and traces of calcium ion. It should 
now be tested for nitrate, 1 borate, iodine, bromine, and lithium 
1 The nitrate ion may have been destroyed during the gentle ignition of 
the residue (2/50) if this contained organic substances. If there is a possibility 
of this being the case, and no nitrate ion waJ detected tn (249), a larger portion 
of the non-ignited residue should be tested as in (257). 


45 
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ions. It is concentrated by evaporation, cooled, the dish 
inclined so that the small residue of alkali solution still 
present separates from the crystallised saline mass, one 
drop of the concentrated solution placed on a olock-glass 
by means of a glass rod, the liquid rendered just acid with 
hydrochloric acid, and tested with turmeric paper for 
borate ion (Sec. 109, 5). The whole contents of the dish are 
now evaporated, with continuous stirring, to a dry powder, 
which is divided into two parts, aa and bb. Of these aa 
should consist of two-thirds, and bb of one-third. 

{aa) The larger portion is tested for nitrate, iodine, and 
bromine ion. The powder is finely ground, boiled 
three times in a flask, heated in a water bath, with pure 
80 per cent, (by weight) alcohol, and the solution 
filtered each time. The alcoholic extract is treated 
with a few drops of potassium hydroxide solution, the 
alcohol distilled to a small residue, and allowed to cool. 
Any small crystals which separate may consist of 
potassium nitrate; the liquid is decanted from them, 
the crystals washed with a little alcohol, and dissolved 
in a very little water, and the solution tested for 
nitrate ion by means of diphenylamine, brucine, or 
indigo (Sec. 130). The alcoholic solution is now com¬ 
pletely evaporated to dryness. If nitrate ion has not 
yet been found, a small portion of the residue is dis¬ 
solved in a quite small quantity of water, and this 
solution used for the test. The larger portion of the 
residue (or the whole of it) is treated three times with 
warm alcohol, the extracts filtered, the filtrate evapo¬ 
rated to dryness, with the addition of one drop of 
potassium hydroxide solution, and the residue ignited, 
^id dissolved in a very little water. The solution is 
slightly acidified with sulphuric acid, and a little pure 
carbon bisulphide added ; finally, for the detection of 
iodine ion, a small drop of a solution of nitrous acid in 
sulphurio acid, or a very small quantity of potassium 
nitrite solution is added. After the mixture has been 
shaken, and note taken whether the carbon bisulphide 
givea a violet or a reddish coloration, which indicates 
the presence of jodine, the liquid is tested for bromine 
ton by the cautious addition of chlorine water to the 
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same liquid, according td the method described in 
Sec. 125, 7. 

( bb) The smaller portion is tested for lithium ion. For this 268. 
purpose the residue, which must contain any lithium 
present in the form of carbonate or phosphate, is heated 
with water, hydrochloric acid added until the reaction 
is distinctly acid, and the liquid evaporated nearly to 
dryness and mixed with pure 80 per cent, (by weight) 
alcohol; in this process the greater portion of the 
sodium and potassium compounds separate, whilst 
the whole of the lithium ion passes into the alcoholio 
solution. The solution is filtered, the alcohol evapo¬ 
rated, and the residue spectroscopically examined for 
lithium (Sec. 32, III., 7). 

If a spectroscope is not available, the residue just 
mentioned is dissolved in water with the addition of a 
drop of hydrochloric acid, a little ferric chloride added, 
and sufficient milk of lime to give a strongly alkaline 
reaction ; the solution is boiled and filtered, the filtrate 
treated with ammonium carbonate and filtered, and the 
liquid, now free from phosphate ion and the ions of the 
alkaline earth metals, evaporated to dryness, the residue 
gently ignited until ammonium salts have escaped, 
and then, after the addition of a drop of hydrochloric 
acid, treated with a mixture of absolute alcohol and 
anhydrous ether. The solution is filtered, concentrated 
by evaporation, and finally the alcohol ignited. If it 
burns with a carmine red flame, lithium ion is present. 

As a confirmatory test, the substance is converted in4f 
lithium phosphate. Before concluding that the residue 
(left on evaj)orating the liquid with sodium phosphate 
and a little sodium hydroxide, and treating the residue 
with water and ammonia) is lithium phosphate, tests 
should be made to prove whether it also shows the 
characteristic properties of that compound (Sap. 

III., 4). 

8. Detection of Constituents present in exceedingly Small Quantity. 

About 100 to 150 litres of water aie evaporated by degrees in a 259 . 

porcelain dish, or in a large absqjutely clean iron basin, until the 
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salts soluble in water begin to separate. If the mineral water is not 
alkaline in the restricted sense (241), sufficient alkali carbonate is 
first added to render the reaction towards phenolphthalein distinctly 
alkaline. After evaporation, the solution is filtered, the precipitate 
washed, without adding the last washings to the first filtrate, and the 
examination continued as follows :— 

(a) The precipitate is examined in the manner described in Sec. 190 

for incrustations. 

( b ) The solution is treated with hydrochloric acid until the reaction 

is acid, heated, any arsenitc or arsenate ion present precipitated 
by means of hydrogen sulphide (262), any sulphate ion present 
just precipitated with barium chloride ; the solution is then 
filtered, the filtrate evaporated to dryness, the residue digested 
with 80 per cent, (by weight) alcohol, and the solution tested for 
caesium ion and rubidium ion as in Sec. 132, last paragraph. 
The residue insoluble in alcohol is dissolved in water, and 
the hot concentrated solution treated with a very slight excess 
of ammonia. If a precipitate is formed, it should be filtered off. 
The hot solution, filtered if not still clear, which contains but 
little free ammonia, is treated with potassium iodide ; if a 
precipitate is formed at once or after some time, it is filtered off, 
and spectroscopically examined for thallium ion (Sec. 65, 14). 

2. Examination of Incrustations. 

Sec. 190. 

260. 1* A l ar 8 e quantity (about 50 to 200 grms.) of the ferruginous deposit 

or incrustation (from which impurities have been picked, sifted, 

4 or elutriated, and adsorbed soluble salts have been washed) is 
digested with water and hydrochloric acid at a quite moderate 
heat (effervescence indicates carbonate ion) until all soluble 
matter hits dissolved ; it is then diluted, allowed to cool, filtered, 
and the residue washed. 

(a) Examination of the filtrate. 

1 (a) A portion of the filtrate is well diluted, the greater portion 
of the free acid neutralised with ammonia, and the still abso¬ 
lutely clear liquid treated with barium chloride, and allowed 
to stand for 12 hours iji a warm place. A white precipitate 
indicates' sulphate iron. 

261. (]B) The larger portion of the filtrate'is heated at 70°, hydrogen 

sulphide introduced continuously into the liquid, even while 
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it is cooling, and the ffask allowed to stand in a fairly warm 
place until only a faint odour of hydrogen sulphide remains ; 
the liquid is then poured through a filter and set aside for 
testing as in (264). If the precipitate contains a fairly 
considerable quantity of sulphur, as is the case if the 
solution contained much ferric ion, it is thoroughly washed 
by decantation, the washings being passed through the 
filter, and triturated with water while still moist. The 
dough-like mass is washed into a boiling flask, petroleum 
spirit added, the mixture well and continuously shaken, 
the liquid transferred as far as possible into a second flask, 
and the still undissolved residue again shaken with petro¬ 
leum spirit and water, until the sulphur is completely, or 
almost completely, removed. If an insoluble residue is left, 
which may indicate the presence of sulphides, the whole of 
the liquids should be passed through a moistened filter, on 
to which the precipitate is also transferred, the water then 
allowed to drain off, the petroleum spirit decanted from the 
metal sulphides adhering to the filter, and the moist filter 
paper spread out in a small porcelain dish, and treated 
according to (262). 

If the precipitate produced by hydroyen sulphide contains 
but little sulphur , treatment with petroleum spirit is un¬ 
necessary. The filter paper containing the well-washed 
precipitate is laid in the porcelain dish as it is. 

The contents of the filter are heated with a little sodium 262. 
sulphide solution, diluted, filtered, and the residue washed 
with water containing a little sodium sulphide. The 
solution thus obtained is rendered distinctly acid wMi 
hydrochloric acid, and shaken vigorously with petroleum 
spirit. If an insoluble residue is left, it is filtered off on a 
moistened filter paper, the aqueous solution allowed to 
drain off, the petroleum spirit decanted, the precipitate 
adhering to the filter paper washed, the filter paper spread 
out first on absorbent paper and then in a porcelat* 
and tests made for the members of the sixth group, 
especially for arsenic and antimony ions, according to 
Sec. 92, 2 or by one of the other methods given in Sec. 92. 

If a residue remained after treating *he hydrogen sul- 268. 
phide precipitate ’7ith sodium* sulphide it is separated from 
the filter by means of a |et,* after washing, and boiled with 
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a small quantity or dilute nitric acid. It a residue is left, 
it is filtered off, washed, and the contents of the filter 
repeatedly treated with a hot solution of ammonium 
acetate, in order that any lead sulphate present may not 
be overlooked. This filtrate is then tested for lead ion by 
means of hydrogen sulphide, whilst the contents of the filter, 
if there were any, are tested for barium and strontium ions 
as on p. 158. The nitric acid solution is treated with pure 
sulphuric acid, evaporated to dryness on the water bath, 
and tested as in (126) for lead ion, cupric ion, and any other 
metal ions of the fifth group possibly present. 

A portion of the filtrate from the hydrogen sulphide 
precipitate is evaporated almost to dryness on the water 
bath, with the addition of excess of nitric acid, the residue 
treated with nitric acid and water, the liquid filtered, and 
the filtrate tested for phosphate ion by means of ammonium 
molybdate solution. 

The remainder of the filtrate from the hydrogen sulphide 
precipitate is heated with nitric acid until the ferrous ion, 
which is nearly always present, and often in considerable 
quantity, has been converted into ferric ion, and the ex¬ 
amination continued as in ( aa ) or (bb), according to whether 
the solution contains little or much ferric ion. 

(aa) The solution contains but little ferric ion. The solution 
is treated with ammonia in slight excess, filtered, the 
precipitate washed, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the 
solution boiled, allowed to cool, again treated with a 
small excess of ammonia, and once more filtered. 

(aa) The precipitate is dried, powdered, ignited con¬ 
tinuously and sufficiently strongly in a current of 
hydrogen in a little boat introduced into a glass 
tube, until the ferric oxide present is converted 
into metallic iron ; it is then allowed to cool 
completely in the current of hydrogen, and the 
residue treated with dilute nitric acid until the 
iron present is dissolved. If a residue is still 
left, it is washed and then fused with potassium 
hydrogen sulphate, the fused mass treated with 
■ cold water, tho silicon dioxide (which invariably 
remains) filtered off, and a small portion of the 
filtrate tested with hydrogen peroxide for titanic 
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acid. If acicfr is present the remainder is 
boiled continuously to separate the titanium 
dioxide (Sec. 52, 2). The solution filtered from 
the silicon dioxide or from the metatitanio aoid 
is tested for aluminium ion by heating it with a 
moderate excess of ammonia. If tho resulting 
precipitate is not white but brownish-red, that 
is to say, still contains ferric hydroxide, it should 
be filtered off and washed, and then dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, the solution heated with an 
excess of potassium hydroxide solution free from 
aluminate, filtered after dilution, and the filtrate 
tested for aluminium ion by heating it with am¬ 
monium chloride, or by acidifying it with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and adding ammonia. 

((3(3) The solution is acidified with acetic acid, treated 
with ammonium acetate, and then heated with 
gaseous hydrogen sulphide. If a pure white 
precipitate is formed, which does not dissolve when 
shaken with petroleum spirit, the presence of 
zinc ion is indicated ; if, on the other hand, a 
black or blackish precipitate is formed, it should 
be tested for cobalt, nickel, and zinc ions as in (142). 

Manganous ion (almost invariably present) is 
precipitated by bromine and ammonia from the 
filtrate separated from the precipitate produced 
by hydrogen sulphide in the acetic acid solution 
(Sec. 58,7), and the liquid, filtered from the sepa¬ 
rated hydrated manganese dioxide, is teste^ for 
barium, strontium, calcium, and magnesium ion 
according to (161) and (167). If they are not all 
detected here, the hydrated manganese dioxide 
precipitate, which contains small paiticles of 
compounds of the alkaline earth metals, is dis¬ 
solved by heating it in hydrochloric, ^cid^h® 
manganous ion precipitated with ammonia and 
ammonium sulphide solution, the liquid filtered, 
and the filtrate tested as in (161) and (167) for 
the ions of the alkaline eartl^ metals. 

(bb) The solution contains much ferric ion. In this case the 
process described^ifr.fieo. 63, A, 3, 6, is used, in order 
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to' precipitate the ferric ion as basic salt; the liquid 
is then filtered, the precipitate washed with water 
containing ammonium chloride, the filtrate concen¬ 
trated as far as possible in a platinum dish, allowed to 
cool, ammonia added in slight excess, the liquid 
filtered, the precipitate washed, and the first main 
precipitate united with that obtained on the second 
precipitation with ammonia solution ; this precipitate 
is dealt with as in ( aa ) (act), and the liquid filtered from 
the ammonia precipitate as in (aa) (ft ft). 

265. (6) Examination of the residue. This generally consists of sand, 

hydrated silicon dioxide, clay, and organic substances, but, 
if hydrogen sulphide is present in the water, may also 
contain sulphur as well as the sulphates of barium, strontium, 
and perhaps calcium. It is boiled first for some time with 
a solution of sodium carbonate and sodium hydroxide to 
dissolve the silicon dioxide and any sulphur present, the 
solution diluted and decanted from the residue on to a 
filter; the residue is boiled twice more with fresh portions 
of the sodium carbonate solution, and the precipitate trans¬ 
ferred to a filter, and washed. 

(a) Examination of the solution. A part of the filtrate first 
obtained is acidified with hydrochloric acid (an odour 
of hydrogen sulphide indicates the presence of sulphur 
in the spriug deposit), evaporated to dryness, the residue 
heated with hydrochloric acid, diluted with water, the 
liquid filtered, and the still undissolved residue washed, 
dried, and ignited, in order to separate silicon dioxide 
from any sulphur present. Should there be any doubt 
as to the presence of sulphide ion in the alkaline 
solution, a portion of it should be tested with alkaline 
lead solution (Sec. 124, 4). 

(P) Examination of the residue. This is treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid to dissolve any barium and strontium 
, . ions present which may have been contained in the 
incrustation as sulphates, and have been converted 
into carbonates when boiled with sodium carbonate. 
The hydrochloric acid solution is tested according to 
(163) (or barium and strontium ions, and the residue, 
insoluble in hydrqchloric acid,, is examined as in Sec. 
183. 
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2. The test for fluorine ion is best mad* on a separate portion of the 266. 

ferruginous deposit or incrustation. If it does not already 
contain much calcium carbonate, it is mixed with about half its 
weight of pure calcium hydroxide, ignited (in winch operation 
organic substances may also be detected), the residue stirred with 
water, acetic acid added until the reaction is acid, the mixture 
evaporated to expel the acetic acid, and then dealt with as in 
(252). 

3. If arsenic ions have been found, the ferruginous deposit or in- 267. 

crustation is boiled continuously with concentrated potassium 
or sodium hydroxide solution, the liquid filtered, and the filtrate 
tested according to Sec. 92, 13, to determine whether the arsenic 
is present in the incrustation in the form of arsenite or arsenate. 

If the incrustation contains organic substances of a humus¬ 
like nature, and further examination is required, the methods 
of organic chemistry should be used for the purpose (cf. Chap. 

III., No. 3). This examination cannot be carried out by the 
methods of analytical chemistry in the stricter sense, as dealt 
with in this book. 


IV. Analysis of Soil. 

Sec. 191. 

As in the case in the examination of water, quantitative analysis 
is really the only certain means of determining the value, i.e. the 
proportion of plant nutrients in soil, and. as in the case of drinking 
water, a definite conclusion is only possible when the geological and 
local conditions are taken into consideration, and the chemical analysis 
supplemented by bacteriological examination; in the same w^ a 
comprehensive opinion regarding a given soil can only be formed when 
the physical properties and the bacteriological results as well as the 
chemical composition are taken into consideration. JA>r the analysis 
of soil, as was mentioned in connection with the Analysis of water, 
reference should be made to R. Fresenius, Anleitung zui quanlita- 
tiven chemischen Analyse, where indications, at all events, aijp giyj^. 
even in regard to the physical and bacteriological examination. 

The qualitative analysis of soil would almost seem to be super¬ 
fluous, since, generally speaking, it would give the same results in all 
cases, at least as regards those earths on which, plants can grow at 
all. Still, in qualitative analysis the extent of the reactions which 
occur permits of an estimation gf^.he quantities of the constituents 
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present, and consequently o( a certain judgment as to the composi¬ 
tion of the soil in question. 

It shouldj however, be noted that for the nourishment of plants 
it is not only necessary for the respective constituents to be present 
at all, but for them to be present in a form in which they can be 
absorbed by the plants. 

Thus, for example, potassium or also calcium will not serve for 
the nourishment of plants when it is present in the form of un¬ 
weathered silicates which are not attacked by water containing carbon 
dioxide or humic acids. 

It is important, therefore, in the analysis of soils to distinguish 
between the inorganic substances soluble in water, those soluble in 
acids, and those insoluble therein. 

It should be borne in mind, when considering the different solu¬ 
bility of the substances present, that the various soils possess, to a 
greater or less degree, the capacity of fixing the constituents from 
aqueous solutions by means of adsorption, and then of again rejecting 
water (penetratingrain water) which does not contain these substances, 
or only to a slight extent. It is, therefore, as a rule, impossible to 
extract completely from the earth (even by frequently repeated 
extraction with water) the substances which are soluble in water. 
Despite these limitations, however, it is advisable to carry out the 
qualitative analysis in accordance with the solubility groups already 
mentioned. This examination may he divided as follows :— 

1. Preparation and Examination of the Aqueous Extract. 

Sec. 192. 

268. . A kilogramme of air-dried soil is used for the purpose. It is not 
easy to prepare a clear aqueous extract, since, when the soil is 
treated in the cold, or boiled with water in the ordinary way, and then 
filtered, the fine clay renders this work more difficult, in that it firstly 
stops up the pores of the filter paper, and secondly that it nearly 
always (at least at first) renders the filtrate turbid. The following 
•^v’oees^., devised by Fr. Schluze, is a simple and comparatively rapid 
method of attaining the object in view. The points of medium¬ 
sized funnels are closed with small filters made of strong paper; 
these are moistened and pressed well against the sides of the funnel, 
a layer of fine, pure, ignited quartz sand 2 to 3 cm. thick placed on 
them, and the air-dried earth which is not powdered or only com¬ 
pressed (it is preferable that the greater portion should consist of 
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lumps the size of a pea to that of a Walnut), placed in the funnel bo 
as to fill it to the extent of about two-thirds. Distilled water is now 
added until it covers the soil, the first filtrate, if turbid, being poured 
into the funnel again and allowed to drip through; the funnel is 
again filled with water, and this process repeated until the filtrate is 
two to three times the weight of the soil used. The filtrates, which 
are often somewhat turbid, are mixed together ; a portion of the soil 
which has been extracted with water as far as possible is reserved. 

The aqueous solution is divided into two portions, 1 and 2, con¬ 
taining two-thirds and one-third respectively. 

1. Portion 1 is evaporated in a porcelain dish until very concentrated, 
and then tested as follows :— 

(a) A small quantity is filtered, the reaction of the clear or 269. 
almost clear filtrate determined, one part of it reserved to 
be tested for organic substances according to (279), the 
remainder of the filtered portion heated, and treated with 
nitric acid. Evolution of gas indicates an alkali carbonate. 

One half of the liquid is then tested for chlorine ion by 
means of silver nitrate, and the other for sulphate ion by 
means of barium chloride. 

(b) The remainder of the concentrated liquid obtained in 1, 270. 
together with the precipitate which is usually formed, is 
placed in a small porcelain or, better, platinum dish, evapo¬ 
rated to dryness, and the brownish residue cautiously heated 
over a flame until the organic substances are destroyed. 

In the presence of nitrate ion incandescence will occur, 
which is more or less pronounced according to the quantity 
of nitrate ion. The gently ignited residue is tested as 
follows:— ^ 

(a) A small quantity is tested for manganous ion by fusion 
with sodium carbonate in the oxidation flame (Sec. 

58, 19). 

(f$) The remainder is heated with water, a little hydro- 
.chloric acid added (effervescence indicates carbonate 
ion), the mixture evaporated to dryness to »qparafc&i±i»e 
silicon dioxide, the residue moistened with hydrochloric 
acid, water added, and the liquid heated and filtered. 

( aa ) The washed residue generally contains a little 
carbon, also some clay (if the aqueous extract was 
not quite clear), and finally silicon dioxide. To 
identify the;latter, the point of the filter i a pierced. 
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the residue washed through, boiled with a solution 
of sodium carbonate, the liquid filtered, treated with 
hydrochloric acid in excess, evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue treated with hydrochloric acid 
and water, whereby silicon dioxide is left. 

{bb) A small portion of the hydrochloric acid 
solution is tested for phosphate ion (after previous 
evaporation following the addition of nitric acid) 
by means of a solution of ammonium molybdate 
in nitric acid ; a second portion is tested for ferric 
ion by means of potassium thiocyanate. To the 
remainder there are added (for the separation of 
phosphate ion) a few drops of ferric chloride, then, 
cautiously, ammonia solution until the liquid is 
slightly alkaline, the mixture gently heated, 
filtered, and the calcium ion precipitated from the 
filtrate by means of ammonium oxalate ; tests for 
the detection of magnesium ion, sodium ion, and 
potassium ion are made exactly as in the ordinary 
course of analysis (Secs. 172 and 173). Finally, a 
small portion of the pure alkali chlorides is spectro¬ 
scopically examined for lithium ion. 

271. Aluminium ion is not often present in the 
aqueous extracts of soils 1 (Fr. Schulze never 
found any). If tests are to be made for it, the 
precipitate obtained with ammonia is boiled with 
pure potassium or sodium hydroxide solution in 
a platinum or silver dish, the liquid diluted, and 
filtered, and the filtrate tested by acidifying it 
with hydrochlorio acid, and heating it with am¬ 
monia. A positive result is only conclusive of 

, the presence of aluminium ion, if the reagents 
were undoubtedly free from aluminium. 

272. 2. One portion of the second part of the aqueous extract is tested, 
—■ ii if irtpa. ions were found, with potassium ferricyanide, and another 

portion with potassium thiocyanate, in both cases after the 
addition of a little hydrochloric acid, to determine the degree of 


1 Soils which contain free sulphuric acid produced by the weathering of 
sulphur pyrites, and therofore yioid aqueous extracts which show an acid 
reaction towards methyl orange, can/ of course, contain aluminium ion soluble 
in water. „ » 
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valency in whioh the iron ions ate present. The remainder oi 
the aqueous extract is tested for nitrate and nitrile tone, and also 
for ammonium ion as in Secs. 236 and 237. 

2. Preparation and Examination ol the Acid Extract. 

Sec. 193. 

About r>0 grins, of the soil which has been extracted as far as 278. 
possible with water (complete washing is, as a rule, not possible) is 
heated with moderately strong hydrochloric acid (effervescence 
indicates carbonates) for a few hours on the water bath, and filtered. 

The liquid, which is generally of a red dish-yellow colour, owing to 
ferric ion, is used for the following tests 

1. A small portion is tested for ferric ion by means of potassium 

thiocyanate, and a second for ferrous ion by means of potassium 
ferrlcyanide. 

2. A small quantity is evaporated to dryness, the residue heated at 274. 

a temperature only slightly exceeding 1<X>°, moistened with 
hydrochloric acid, a little water added, the mixture heated, a 
little more water added, and the, silicon dioxide, which is gene¬ 
rally coloured, owing to organic substances, but turns white on 
ignition in the air, filtered off, A portion of the filtrate is 
tested with barium chloride for sulfate ion, and the remainder 
evaporated to a small residue, with the, repeated addition of 
nitric acid, and this residue tested for phosphate ion by means 
of a solution of ammonium molybdate in nitric acid. 

3. A somewhat larger portion is used for the detection of manganous, 275. 

aluminium, calcium, magnesium, potassium, and sodium ions by 
the ordinary methods, and, if only small amounts of organic 
substances have passed into the hydrochloric acid solution, it 
is dealt with directly according to (141 cl seq.), otherwise as in 
(135). 

4 If it is desired to ascertain whether the hydrochloric acid extract 276. 
contains arsenic ion, cupric ton, etc., the remainder of the s(jlg- - 
tion is treated with hydrogen sulphide, etc., as describee! in (261) 
to (263). 

5. 11 fluorine ion is to be detected, it is best to test a special portion 
of the ignited soil according to (230). 
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3. Examination o! the Inorganic Constituents insoluble in Water 
and Acids. 

Sec. 194. 

277. When heated with hydrochloric acid (273), the greater portion 
of the soil always remains undissolved. If this is to be chemically 
examined, it should be washed, dried, the stones separated from clay 
and sand by sifting, these last separated by elutriation, and the 
different constituents submitted to the process of analysis described 
in connection with silicates (Sec. 181). 

4. Examination ot the Organic Constituents of Soil. 

Sec. 195. 

278. The organic constituents of soil consist partly of portions of 
plants, the structure of which can still be recognised (pieces of 
straw, roots, seeds of weeds, etc.), and partly of products of decom¬ 
position (especially those of plants), which are generally given the 
collective name of humus. These are of varying nature, according 
to their constituents and properties, and according to whether they 
are produced by the decomposition of substances containing or free 
from nitrogen—whether they have been produced with the assist¬ 
ance of alkalis or alkaline earths—and whether decomposition has 
just set in or is considerably advanced. These different constituents 
have not been exhaustively investigated. So far as they are known 
and characterised, they can only be in any way accurately identified 
by the methods of organic chemistry (Chap. III., No. 3). It 
generally suffices to estimate the quantity of carbon or nitrogen in 
theijj by means of elementary quantitative analysis, or to determine 
the quantity of permanganate necessary for their oxidation. In 
this respect reference should be made to K. Fresenius, Anleitung zur 
quanlitativen che-inischen Analyse. As far as qualitative analysis is 
concerned, which is the question here, the following tests should 
be made:— 

(a)* Examination of organic substances soluble in water. 

279. The portion reserved for this purpose in (269) is evaporated to 
complete dryness on the water bath, and the residue treated with 
water. 

The liquid is then filtered, and evaporated to dryness, and the 
residue ignited in the air. Incandescence, accompanied by an odour 
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of burning, or previous carbonisation indicates the presence of 
organic substances. If large quantities of humic substances soluble 
in water are present, the aqueous solution shows a more or less 
pronounced brown coloration. 

(b) Treatment with alkali carbonate. 

A portion of the soil which has been extracted with water is dried ; 280. 
any stones or particles of straw, roots, etc., are separated from the 
finer soil by sifting, the latter treated for some hours at 80° to 90° 
with a solution of sodium carbonate, and the liquid filtered. The 
filtrate is treated with hydrochloric acid until the reaction is acid. 

If brown flakes separate, they are derived from the so-called humic 
acids, which were present in the soil in the form of salts insoluble in 
water. The precipitate is light or dark brown, according to the 
nature of the humic acid present. 

(c) Treatment with alkali hydroxide. 

The earth which was extracted in (b) with a solution of sodium 281. 
carbonate is washed with water, and boiled for some hours with 
potassium hydroxide solution, the evaporating water being replaced ; 
the liquid is then diluted and filtered, and the residue washed. The 
brown liquid is treated as in (b). The humic acids which separate 
here should be regarded as having been formed only on boiling with 
alkali hydroxide. 

V. Detection of Inorganic Substances in the Presence of 
Organic Substances. 

Sec. 196. 

In many cases the presence of organic substances renders the 282. 
detection of inorganic substances simultaneously present much more 
difficult, whether it is a question of objects made o\ wood, leather, 
paper, or textile fabrics, etc., or of drugs, food products, spices, 
fodder, manure, lubricating oil, parts of plants, cadaveric regains, etc. _ 

On the one hand, it is often impossible, without treatment, to dis¬ 
solve the inorganic substances when solid matter or oils which do 
not mix with water and acids are to be examined. On the other 
hand, dough-like slimy masses tfften cannot # be filtered without 
previous treatment, and 4 as in the case of many dark-coloured liquids, 
frequently make it impossible to recognise wlfether reagents produce 
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precipitates, and if so, to determine their properties. Finally, even 
in clear solutions the reactions of many inorganic substances are 
influenced by the presence of organic substances (owing to the 
formation of complex compounds). 

In many cases, therefore, the organic substances must be removed 
or destroyed. 

According to whether the object in question is to be examined for 
all inorganic substances, or only for definite individual substances, 
various methods may be used. No one rule can be given to meet 
all cases. We therefore confine ourselves to giving a number of 
general instructions, and enlarging on a series of individual cases. 

1. General Remarks, 

1. If it is solely a question of the examination of substances 
which do not volatilise on heating, solid substances may be calcined 
without treatment, but pasty or liquid substances only after evapora¬ 
tion to dryness. The method of procedure is described in detail in 
Sec. 208. If the object which is to be tested is not an unaltered 
part of a plant or of an animal body—if it is, for example, coloured, 
painted, impregnated, tanned, etc.—it may, of course, contain other 
substances than those dealt with in Sec. 208. In that case, the ash 
should be dealt with according to the methods given for the general 
systematic course of analysis. In the case of substances which burn 
with difliculty, complete incineration may, under certain conditions, 
be effected, if they arc first impregnated with a solution of ammonium 
nitrate, or if the substance or the charcoal obtained by direct in¬ 
cineration is mixed with solid ammonium nitrate and heated. As a 
violent action may occur, the ammonium nitrate should be added 
cautiously. 

*ln many cases it is preferable, instead of simply calcining the 
substance, to fuse it with sodium carbonate alone, or with sodium 
carbonate and potassium nitrate, which may be done according to 
the instructions given in Sec. 169 (135). It is not advisable to use 
sodium peroxide, owing to its violent action. 

Needless to say, in the calcining or fusion process the individual 
constituents are not found in the same state of valency in the ash. 
It should also be noted that, for example, sulphur and phosphorus 
which were originally present in organic combination appear in the 
ash or fused mass as sulphate or phosphate ion, and cannot be 
distinguished from the sulphur or phosphorus originally present as 
a constituent of inorganic substances. 
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If a test is to be made for sulphate o»phosphate ion in the presence 
of organic substances, the former should be dissolved in the manner 
described in 5 without destroying the organic substance, e.g. by 
extraction with acids. If it is only a question of the detection of 
chlorine, bromine, or iodine in organic substances, the latter should 
be mixed with about four times their quantity of pure sodium 
carbonate (if necessary evaporated to dryness), and gently ignited 
for some time. The carbonised mass is then extracted with 
water, and the liquid filtered from the charcoal, and tested for 
halogens. 

2. Another method of destroying organic substances which may 284. 
be specially recommended in the case of liquid and semi-liquid 
objects, animal organs, cadaveric remains, and numerous viscous, 
slimy, or gelatinous masses which cannot be readily evaporated to 
dryness, is to heat them with strong oxidising agents. Mention 
may here be made of the method of primary importance proposed 
by R. Frcscnius and von Babo, which depends on the action of 
hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate. It is described in detail 
in Sec. 203 (rubric number 301). For particulars, therefore, refer¬ 
ence should be made to the directions given there. Instead of this 
method, the treatment with bromine of the articles in question on 
the water bath has also been suggested. 

These excellent methods, which experience has shown to be 
trustworthy, cause deco lor isation and the conversion of a pasty 
mass into a thin liquid, so that further treatment is possible; they 
do not, however, effect the complete removal of organic substances, 
and consequently these must be taken into consideration in the 
course of further examination, as being possibly present. Further, 
precipitates may be produced in such liquids by hydrogen sulpl^dc 
or ammonium sulphide, even in the absence of the cations of Groups 
VI., V., and IV. 

Other methods are based on as complete a destruction of the 
organic substances as possible. So far as the action of concentrated 
acids on organic substances is concerned, these can only be applied 
(after previous treatment of the liquids or pasty masses J)y tfcfu** 
methods described in 2) to the precipitates obtained from such liquids, 
or to the residues which remained insoluble in the preliminary 
treatment. If solid substances are present, they may be directly 
oxidised by these methods. " • 

The following reagents have been, recommended: Red fuming 
nitric acid, concentrated sulphuric acid and nitric acid, ammonium • 

46 
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persulphate and nitric acid, percarbonates, Caro’s monosulpho- 
peracid, H 2 S0 6 (or concentrated sulphuric acid and 30 per cent, 
hydrogen peroxide (perhydrol), or ammonium persulphate J ). These 
methods, if adopted, should be applied as described in detail in Sec. 
197, d (292) and Sec. 205 (321). 

285. 3. The destruction of organic substances by means of concen¬ 

trated sulphuric acid is also suitable for many purposes, e.g. in the 
form in which it is described in the systematic course in Sec. 169 
(135, f}), or in the form which Kjeldahl has devised for the deter¬ 
mination of nitrogen in organic substances, i.e. by heating them with 
a considerable excess of concentrated sulphuric acid, if necessary with 
the addition of phosphorus pentoxide or potassium sulphate, or 
mercury or cupric sulphate, until a light (usually clear) solution is 
obtained (Zeitsch. anal. Cham., 40, 566). 

286- 4. If it is a question of solid substances, these may also first be 

extracted with water or acid, and only the residue subjected to one 
of the treatments described in 1-3. The same is applicable to 
masses from which the fluid portion may be readily separated by 
filtration. 

287. 5. Under certain conditions, organic substances may be removed 

without destruction, e.g. when the object is mixed with oil or fat, 
by treatment with ether or petroleum spirit, or the substances to be 
examined can be extracted from the organic material by means of 
a solvent which does not attack them. For instance, H. Fresenius 
and Schattenfroh (Zeitsch. anal. (’hem... 34, 381) suggest shaking oils, 
which are to be tested for metals, with dilute acids, and so dissolving 
the metals. 

Needless to say, in using the methods just described, it must in 
egch case be borne in mind what constituents may possibly be lost 
by evaporation, what substances are introduced by the reagents 
into the object under examination, or may be formed in tho treatment 
(thus, e.g. ammonia from organic nitrogen compounds on treatment 
as in 3), and the suitable method of treatment should be chosen 
accordingly. 

2SSr 6. T-f salts or acids are to be detected in the presence of colloidal 
organic substances, it is frequently very advantageous to make use 
of dialysis (Sec. 9). 2 According to the conditions, the substance is 

1 Cf. for example. Zeitsch. anal, them., 4, 268; 21, 306; 39, 403 ; 42, 644: 
43, 134 ; 44, 259 ; 49, 256 ; 50, 307 ; 50, 468 ; 51, 78. 

* Cf. O. Reveil, Zeitsch. anal. /7 hem., 4, 266; Bizio, Ibid., 5 51 ; Riederer, 

. Ibid.,*7, 517 ; H. Struve, Ibid., 24, 72. 
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introduced into the dialyser either at* once or after previous treat¬ 
ment, e.g. after heating with hydrochloric acid, or with hydrochloric 
acid and potassium chlorate. If the former method is adopted, the 
substances will be present in the dialysate in the same stage of 
valency in which they were originally present. With regard to the 
procedure in detail, see Sec. 201. 

It is, of course, impossible within the scope of this book to describe 
all the various methods which have been devised for the detection 
of particular substances in drugs, foods, articles of every-day _ 
use, urine, etc. In this respect reference must be made to the 
literature on the subject, especially to the Zeiischriftfur analytiscke 
Chemie. In the following sections we only deal with a series of 
specially important cases of tests for poisonous constituents in the 
presence of organic substances, and also with the general method of 
examining plant ash. 

2. Detection of Arsenic in Textile Fabrics, Carpets, 

Pigments, etc. 

Sec. 197. 

Of the many methods suggested for this purpose the following 289. 
may be mentioned :— 

(a) About 20 to 30 grins. 1 of the substance under examination 
(if necessary cut into small pieces) are covered in a retort (with a 
tubulure) of about 500 c.c. capacity, with 100 c.c. of pure hydro¬ 
chloric acid of sp. gr. 119; the neck of the retort is drawn out and 
bent at an obtuse angle. It is placed in such a position that the 
part of the neck next to the body is directed diagonally upwards, 
and the other part is inclined downwards. The latter is introduced 
into the cooling tube of a Liebig condenser, and the joint secured 
with a piece of rubber tubing. The condenser tube is then con¬ 
ducted into a receiver of 700 c.c. capacity with a side tubulure, the 
connection being air-tight. This vessel is charged wifch about 200 c.c. 
of water, immersed in a basin of cold water to cool it, and its tube 
connected with a Peligot tube containing water. After # about arj^ 
hour, 5 c.c. of a cold saturated solution of ferrous chloride 2 prepared 

1 If it is not possible or desirable to uso so much of the substance, e.g. in 
the examination of dyes, the quantities of hydrochloric acid, ferrous chloride, 
etc., must be reduced in proportion to the amount of the substance; smaller 
retorts and apparatus should also bo used. • 

* Instead of ferrous ctyoride, one of the other reducing agents mentioned 
in connection with pentav&lent arsenic, Ijlec. 90, may *be used. ^ 
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from crystals is introduced into the retort, and the contents heated. 
As soon as the excess of hydrochloric acid has escaped, the tem¬ 
perature is raised, so that the liquid boils; it is then distilled until 
the contents of the flask begin to froth up. It is allowed to cool, 
50 c.c. of hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1* 19 introduced into the retort, 
or into any other known arsenic distillation apparatus, and the 
liquid distilled in the same way. 

The distillate, coloured brown by the organic substances, is 
combined with the contents of the Peligot tube, and diluted with 
water to about 000or 700 c.c., and pure hydrogen sulphide introduced, 
first while the liquid is heated and then in the cold. 

After about 12 hours, the brown precipitate, consisting partly or 
wholly of organic substances, is collected on an asbestos filter 
(prepared by suitably packing asbestos into a funnel with a glass 
tap), the precipitate slightly washed, the tap closed, and the precipi¬ 
tate treated in the funnel with a few c.c. of a solution of bromine in 
hydrochloric, acid of sp. gr. 1* 19, the funnel being covered with a 
clock-glass. After about half an hour, the solution is run off into the 
precipitation flask, to the sides of which portions of the hydrogen 
sulphide precipitate are frequently still adhering. The residue on 
the asbestos filter is washed with the strong hydrochloric acid, 
already frequently mentioned, ferrous chloride in sufficient excess 
added to the contents of the flask, which are then rinsed with the 
aid of strong hydrochloric acid into a correspondingly smaller retort 
of a distillation apparatus, similar to the one mentioned above ; the 
liquid is distilled to a fairly small residue, allowed to cool, and, after 
the introduction of another 50 c.c. of hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 119 
into the retort, distilled again. The distillate, which was mixed with the 
coptents of the Peligot tube, is diluted to 500 to 700 c.c., and treated, 
as described above, with hydrogen sulphide, in order to separate 
any arsenic present as arsenious sulphide (R. Kresenius and E. Hintz). 
If it is desired to separate the arsenic as a mirror, the arsenious 
sulphide should be treated as in (311). 1 

290. (b) The following methods 2 used in Sweden are based on the 

^ same principle :— 

1 The presence of arsenic in the substances tinder examination can only be 
considered to havo been proved with absolute certainty when blank tests, 
mado with the same hydrochloric acid and the same ferrous chloride in the same 
retorts, have given negative results. Atterbcrg ( Chcm . Zevtr., 1885, 000) 
prefers to evaporate the distillate containing arsenic with nitric acid, to dissolve 
the residue in water, and to convert the arsenate idn into silver arsenate. 

8 €?/. Zeitsch. ami. Chcm., 34, 89." v 
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A flask of about 300 c.c. capaeity # is connected by means of a 
50 c.c. pipette, bent twice at right angles, with an open receiver. The 
latter has a capacity of about 100 c.c., and is half filled with water, 
in which the point of the pipette is slightly immersed; the sample 
is introduced into the flask, treated with 2 grins, of ferrous 
sulphate free from arsenic, and covered with 50-80 c.c. of concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid of sp.gr. 118-111), free from arsenic. In 
the case of bronze colours or other metallic substances, a further two 
to three grins, of ferric chloride free from arsenic should be added. 

The flask is heated, and the hydrochloric acid kept boiling as long as 
the pipette can be held in the hand. The resulting distillate is 
treated with 50 c.c. of saturated hydrogen sulphide water, or is 
diluted with 50 c.c. of water, and hydrogen sulphide introduced. 
After 12 hours* standing, the separated arsenic sulphide is collected 
on a small filter, washed with water until the acid reaction disappears, 
and then dissolved in 5 c c. of dilute ammonia solution (one volume 
of ammonia of sp. gr. 0*96 and one volume of water). After the 
addition of 0 02 grin, of sodium carbonate, the solution is evaporated 
to dryness on a clock-glass, the residue thoroughly mixed with about 
0‘3 gnu. of a mixture of dry sodium carbonate and potassium cyanide, 
and reduced in a current of carbon dioxide, as described in Sec. 89,17, 
in a bulb tube made of glass absolutely free from arsenic. This 
tube must have a bulb of about 2 cm. diameter, to which the narrow 
part of the tube in which the arsenic mirror is to separate is directly 
attached. 1 

(c) The pigment, if present as such, is mixed with two parts of 291. 
sodium carbonate and two parts of sodium nitrate, or the textile 
fabric or carpet, cut into small pieces, is saturated with a concen¬ 
trated solution of this mixture, and thoroughly dried. SodTUm 
nitrate is then fused in a small porcelain dish, and the substance, 
prepared in accordance with the instructions given above, gradually 
added to it, the heating being continued meanwhile, and, if necessary, 
a little more sodium nitrate being added from time to time. By this 
means a fused mass is obtained free from organic substances and 
carbon. When cool, it is soaked in water, the alkali^ liquid' 11 
filtered, the residue washed, sufficient hydrochloric acid added to 
the combined filtrate and washing water to expel the carbonic 
acid, nitrous acid, and nitric acid ; , the whole is then evaporated (at 
first on the water bath, finally at a slightly Higher temperature) 
until heavy sulphuric acud vapour begins to escape, allowed to cool, 
diluted., and filtered. This liquid may either be introduced dTrectly 
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into Marsh’s apparatus to be^ested for arsenic (Sec. 89, 12, 10), or 
it may be treated with hydrogen sulphide, after the addition of a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid, and any precipitate treated according 
to (311). 

292. ( d ) Not infrequently, however, a simpler process will suffice to 

obtain a liquid from textile fabrics, carpets, etc., which can be tested 
directly in Marsh’s apparatus. Of the many methods described for 
this purpose, mention may be made 1 of that recommended by H. 
Fleck. 2 The object to be examined, after being cut up, is digested 
for 18 to 24 hours with 50 to 100 grms. of pure 25 per cent, sulphuric 
acid at 50° to 60°. If, after this digestion, remains of the pigment 
are still visible on the object, which is very seldom the case, 3 to 
5 grms. of pure nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*24 are added to each 100 grms. 
of the 25 per cent, sulphuric acid, and the digestion continued until 
every vestige of pigment has been destroyed. The liquid is filtered, 
the residue washed, and the filtrate diluted to 200 c.c. and tested in 
Marsh’s apparatus, 20 c.c. being introduced into it at a time. If 
nitric acid was added, the liquid must be evaporated until all the 
nitric acid has been removed before diluting it to 200 c.c. 3 

(e) Arsenic may, of course, be detected in a solution prepared 
according to (d) by one of the rapid methods described in Sec. 92, 
9, (e) or (/), instead of with the aid of Marsh’s apparatus. 

(/) With regard to the official method of detecting arsenic and 
tin in coloured foods and spices, see Zeitsch. anal . Chan., 27, 471. 


3. Detection ol Inorganic Poisons in Food, Cadaveric Remains, 
etc., in Chemico-legal Cases. 4 

Sec. 198. 

< 298. The chemist is occasionally called upon to examine food, the 
contents of a stomach, a dead body, etc., for any poison contained 
in it, in order to determine whether the poisoning was voluntary or 
involuntary. Frequently, however, the question is more specific, 

1 In this connection, see also Sec. 211. 

8 Zeitsch. anal. Chem ., 22, 474. 

8 With regard to other methods suggested for the same purpose, cf. H. 
Hager, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 11, 478; E. Lyttkens, Ibid., 22, 147 ; G. Thomas, 
Ibid., 22, 475; Ed. Polenske, Pharm. ZerUralh., 40, 388 (1889). 

8 Cf. R. Fresenius, Uber die Stellw ig des Chemikers bei gerichtlich-chemischen 
Untersuchungen, usw., Liebig's Ann. d. Chem., 49, 275; also R. Fresenius and 
L. v.fBabo, Vber cin neues, unter qllen Umsttindev^sicheres Verfahren zur Aus • 
mitUuiw and quantitativen Bestimmunn des Arsens bei V ergiftungsfalien, Liebig's 
Ann. a. Chem., 49, 287, 
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and he is only required to decide whether a metallic poison is present 
in this or that substance, or, in particular, whether it contains arsenic, 
prussic acid, or another definitely specified poison, either because, on 
opening a body, the effects of poisoning or indications of a poison 
justify such a specific question, or that the coroner Is in a position 
(or considers he is) to ask the question for other reasons. 

Obviously the task is the easier to solve, the more specific is 
the question. But even when it only refers to a definite substance, 
e.g. arsenic, the chemist is wiser if he adopts a method which permits 
not only of the detection of one poison, possibly presumed to be 
present without valid reason, but also indicates the presence or 
absence of other similar poisons, for it must always be remembered 
that the object of his examination (“ corpus delicti ”) is only available 
once. 

If, however, this plan were to be carried to extremes, and a 
method devised to cover all possible poisons, it could obviously 
be worked out at a desk; practice, however, would prove only too 
soon that the inevitable complication of such a process would 
influence its easy application and the possibility of success to such an 
extent that the disadvantages would be greater than the advantages. 
Besides, as a rule, the accompanying circumstances permit of a 
fairly safe conclusion as to the group to which the poison must have 
belonged. With this point in view, the following processes are 
given:— 

1. A process which ensures with the greatest certainty the 
detection of the smallest quantity of arsenic likely to be the subject 
of forensic examinations, which permits of its gravimetric estimation, 
and renders the detection of all other metallic poisons possible (Sec. 
199 to Sec. 204). 

2. A process for the detection of hydrocyanic acid, which does 
not render the substance useless for the examination for metallic 
poisons, or for alkaloids (Sec. 206). 

3. A process for the detection of phosjihorus, which does not 
interfere with the examination for other poisons (Sec. 207). 

Further, as Appendix to I. :— 

4. A process solely for the detection of arsenic, which, as * ziue, 
cannot be used in conjunction with tests for other poisons (Sec. 205). 

This chapter does not, therefore, claim to be a complete treatise 
on all chemico-legal examinations; what is sjated, however, has 
been tested, and showq to be trustworthy by our own practical 
experience. The directions givan here will, in most cages, be 
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sufficient, especially as details will be given in an appendix to the 
chapter dealing with alkaloids of the best methods for their detection 
in forensic cases. It will be found advisable to instruct students in 
this toxicological work only when they have acquired thorough 
practice and experience in quantitative anal} sis. 

294. If there are no definite indications of the nature of the poison to 
which the examination is to extend, so that it is necessary to take 
all poisons—inorganic as well as organic—into consideration, the 
material should be most cautiously examined with the naked eye 
or with a lens, and its odour, reaction, etc., tested; then, if cir¬ 
cumstances do not permit of separate samples being taken for 
various examinations, the material is first tested for hydrocyanic 
acid and phosphorus (both can generally be detected by one dis¬ 
tillation), then for alkaloids, and finally for metallic poisons. 

If various objects are to be examined—drugs, foods, beverages, 
vomit, the contents of a stomach, intestinal contents, urine, organs 
of the body (liver, spleen, etc.)—it should be made a rule to examine 
the individual objects separately. It is always necessary, after 
weighing and uniformly mixing, to reserve one-third of each of the 
materials for unforeseen possibilities, and, if necessary, for deter¬ 
mining in what state of combination the elements under suspicion 
are present. 

In the case of material which putrefies readily, the portions 
reserved should be protected from decomposition by packing them 
in ice. In certain cases, they may be preserved by covering them 
with pure alcohol, or with saturated sodium carbonate solution. 


1. Method for the Detection of Arsenic, while taking other 
r Metal Poisons into consideration. 1 

Sec. 199. 

295. Of all the metallic poisons arsenic is the most dangerous, and the 
one most frequently used—especially when poisoning is intentional. 
Among the arsenic compounds, again, arsenic trioxide (white arsenic) 
•-eccupieathe first position, firstly because its lethal dose is very small, 
secondly because it has little, if any, taste, and thirdly it is fairly 
easy to obtain. 

Since arsenic trioxide only dissolves slightly and very slowly in 
water (owing to the fact that it repels the liquid), the greater portion 

1 Arsenic is usually spoken of o,s a “ metallic''poison,” although in the 
ohemioaf* sense it belongs to the metallCids (c/. p. 315). 
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of the quantity swallowed will, in th# case of acute poisoning, be 
found still in the undissolved condition in the contents of the 
stomach or intestine; further, since the smallest granule may bo 
deteoted immediately by means of a very simple test, and since, 
finally, it is certain (although arsenic is found in other compounds, 
in ferruginous deposits, coloured materials, etc.) that arsenic in 
granules or in powdered form can never be present in foods in the 
human body or in the putrefied material in coffins , 1 unless it has 
been directly placed there, special care should be attached to tests 
for isolating the actual arsenic, and this is generally successful. 
When making these tests, elementary arsenic, which may also be 
used for poisoning, may be found if it is still present as such. 

A. Method of detecting undmolved while arsenic or elementary 
arsenic. 

Sec. 200. 

1. If food, vomit, or the like is to be examined, the whole is 296. 
weighed, as far as possible uniformly mixed, and a third reserved 
for unforeseen possibilities; the other two-thirds are stirred in a 
porcelain dish with distilled water, allowed to stand for a while, 
and the liquid, together with the lighter floating particles, poured 
into another porcelain dish. This process is repeated several times 
and, if it is possible, with the same liquid, which for this purpose is 
poured from one porcelain dish into another. Finally, it is again 
elutriated, preferably in a glass dish, with pure water, the liquid 
removed as far as practicable, and careful note taken whether small, 
white, hard granules, sandy to the touch and gritty when rubbed 
with a glass rod, are found (these indicate white arsenic); or yack 
grains or spicules (which indicate elementary arsenic). If no particles 
are observed, the examination should be continued as in Sec. 201 or 
202 ; if found, however, the suspicious granules, 05 a part of them, 
are carefully picked out with forceps if possible, or they are cleaned, 
if very small, by further elutriation on a clock-glass, dried, weighed, 
and then the behaviour of one or more determined whenJjpated in,* 

1 R. Frcsenius {Zciterh. anal. Chain., 6, 195) onco had occasion to examine 
the completely decomposed remains of a child, buried for a long time, which 
wore in a small coffin painted with ochre paint. The lid of the coffin had an 
opening due to decay, and the rotten wood was mixed with the remains of the 
body. A small quantity of arsenic wSs present in tl^ contents of the coffin, 
but not more than the quantity in the ochre paint on ono of the surfaces of the 
coffin similar to tho one thift had fallen in.® The huiuan remains as such, there¬ 
fore, contained no arsenic. t • • 
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a small glass tube. In thisHest white arsenic yields a sublimate 
consisting of small lustrous octahedra and tetrakedra, but elemen¬ 
tary arsenic at once gives an arsenic mirror. If the former is 
obtained, a further granule is tested for its behaviour when ignited 
with a splinter of charcoal (Sec. 89, 1). If this test yields an arsenic 
mirror, it affords a trustworthy proof that the granules under 
examination are arsenic trioxide. If it is a question of determining 
the weight of the arsenic, or if tests for other metallic poisons are to 
be made, the contents of both dishes are combined and dealt with 
according to Sec. 201 or 202. 

2. If a stomach is under examination, its contents should be 
. emptied into a porcelain dish, and the stomach turned inside out, and 
examined as follows : (a) The walls of the stomach for small, white, 
hard, sandy granules or for black granules or spicules. The parts 
to which they adhere are frequently red ; the granules are often 
embedded in the skin. (6) After determining the weight of the 
uniformly mixed contents, two-thirds are treated as in 1 ; the' 
remaining third is reserved. 

Intestines are treated in exactly the same way as the stomach. 
If poisoning took place through the mouth, arsenic trioxide in 
granules or elementary arsenic cannot be present in other parts of 
the body, with the possible exception of the throat or the oesophagus. 

If granules of this kind have been found, they are tested as in 1; 
otherwise, or if tests for other metallic poisons are to be made, the 
procedure given in Secs. 201 and 202 should be followed. 

B. Process for the detection of compounds of arsenic and other metals 
soluble in water or in hydrochloric acid by means of dialysis 1 
, Sec. 201. 

If, in testing according to A., no solid arsenic trioxide or arsenic 
was found, and the examination is, therefore, at once continued as 
in Sec. 202, by means of which the organic substances are entirely 
destroyed by potassium chlorate and hydrochloric acid, it is not 
necessary to examine the portion being tested for the state of com¬ 
bination'ill which the arsenic is present; a solution containing an 
arsenate ion is obtained, whether the arsenic was present in the 
elementary condition as trioxide, as arsenate, or as sulphide, 
etc. This difficulty can be at least partly overcome by introducing 
a test B. by means of dialysis between the two methods of 
treatment recommended in A. asid C. 

1 Cf. Sec. \). 
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The apparatus shown in Fig. 7, 40, should be used for its 

application. The hoop consists of wood or preferably of gutta-peroha, 
and is 6 cm. deep and about 20 to 30 cm. in diameter. When the 
dialyser has been perfectly arranged, the mass under examination 
(the residue and liquid from Sec. 2(X>) is poured into it, after two- 
thirds of the cut-up stomach or intestine have been added, and the 
whole digested for 24 hours at about 32° ; the dialyser, charged with 
the liquid to at most a depth of 15 mm., is allowed to float on the 
water contained in the larger vessel, the quantity of which should 
bo about four times as great as that of the liquid to be dialysed. 
After 24 hours half to three-quarters of the crystalloid substances 
will be found in the outer water, which generally appears colourless. 

It is concentrated by evaporation on the water bath, the greater 
portion finally acidified with hydrochloric acid, and treated with 
hydrogen sulphide, and the examination continued as in (302). If an 
arsenic compound, soluble in water (or another soluble metal salt) 
was present, the corresponding sulphide will be obtained in almost 
pure condition. In the end, all the soluble crystalloid substances 
may be extracted from the mass still contained in the dialyser, by 
allowing this hitter to float repeatedly on further quantities of water. 
The residue of the dialysate, concentrated by evaporation, is finally 
tested as in Sec. 92, 13, to determine whether the arsenic found is 
present as arsenite or arsenate ion. 

The contents of the dialyser, thus completely extracted with 
water, are, as a rule, best examined at once for metal compounds 
insoluble in water according to Sec. 203; in many cases, however, 
it may be advisable, especially in determining the stage of oxidation 
or the condition of combination of compounds of arsenic or other 
metals insoluble in water, first to heat the contents gently ^vith 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and then to subject them again to treatment 
by dialysis. 

If it is not desired to insert a test by dialysis between the two 
treatments of the material under examination according to Secs. 200 
and 203 (the examination is naturally protracted), the remaining 
third of the material is used -for the test by dialysis, in tl*^event of* 
a metallic poison having been found, for the purpose of determining 
more definitely the stage of oxidation and the form of combination 
of the metal, (cf. (319)), and this method of operation will in most 
be found to be preferable. 
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C. Method of delecting arsenic, in whatever form of combination it is 
present, affording a means for its gravimetric estimation, and for 
determining the presence or absence of all other metallic poisons. 

Sec. 202. 

298. If, in the process given in A., neither white arsenic nor elementary 
arsenic was found in solid form, and in the course of dialysis no 
arsenic compound soluble in water or dilute hydrochloric acid, it 
will be necessary to test the material for the purpose of determining 
whether arsenic is present in any other form. It was pointed out 
in Sec. 109 that such detection must not always be taken as an 
indication of arsenic poisoning without further proof. Let us admit the 
criticism based on Gautier’s statement that arsenic in small quantity 
forms a normal constituent of the human body may be dismissed, 
since this statement of Gautier’s has not been confirmed by the 
repeated experiments of other investigators, or at least has been 
recognised as being practically without significance. 1 On the other 
hand, however, it should be noted that traces of arsenic may certainly 
be found in the bodies of arsenic eaters, and especially that the urine 
of people who have been treated with salvarsan or other medicinal 
arsenic preparations may contain arsenic for weeks, and that arsenic 
is sometimes found in the hair and muscles of such persons, as well 
as being eliminated with their fjeces. 2 

In the examination of exhumed bodies the fact should be borne 
in mind that the soil of cemeteries frequently contains appreciable 
quantities of arsenic. The arsenic in soil cannot be dissolved by 
pure water, but it is converted into soluble compounds by mould 
fungi, as also by alkaline water, and especially by putrefying liquids. 
The,force of the conclusions to be drawn from the detection of arsenic 
in an exhumed body is, therefore, considerably affected if, after de¬ 
struction of the coffin, earth containing arsenic had come in direct 
contact with the, decaying parts of the dead body (G. Popp 3 ). Ac¬ 
cording to H. Liihrig tests should be made in such cases to see whether 
other bodies (not open to suspicion) from the same cemetery are, 
sunder thg.same conditions, free from arsenic. 

1 Hodlmoser, Zeitsch. physiol. Chem., 33, 319 (1901). K. Czerny, Ibid., 34, 
408 (1902). M. Dennstedt, Ber., 44, 10 (1911). J. Krattor, Beitriuje znr I^ehre 
von den Vergiftunyen , 1905, p. 13. W. H. Bloemendal, Arch. d. Pharm. , 246, 
013(1908). 

a A. Valenti, Chan. ,Zentr., 1912, I., 2049. Frenkel-Heiden and E. Navas- 
eart. Ibid., 1913, III., 788. 

9 Zeitsch. [Inters. Nahr- Ocnuss., ’14, 38. Cf. also F. Kratter, Wiener klin 
Wochensi.hr., 1896, No 47. 
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Deductions from the results obtained from the examination of 
the remains of cremated bodies should be made with caution. In 
itself the detection of arsenic poisoning in such remain! is quite 
possible, since, as was found by C. Mai and II. Hurt, 1 any arsenic 
administered remains as arsenate in the ash of the bones when cal¬ 
cined. In such cases, however, large pieces of bone, still intact, 
would have to be used for the detection of arsenic, and should be 
cleansed from foreign matter by scraping them with pieces of glass, 
since, in contrast to them, the pulverulent portion# of the ash of the 
body may contain arsenic originating from the iron nails or screws 
of the coffin. Even the detection of arsenic in large pieces of bone 
cannot be considered proof of arsenic poisoning if the body was 
cremated in a zinc coffin, because the latter is also partly burned, 
so that zinc oxide containing arsenic may possibly come in contact 
with the bones, from which it cannot be removed or only with 
difficulty (see Mai 2 ). 

It is essential for the chemist to know which portion# of the body 
submitted to him are of the most importance in the examination for 
arsenic. According to E. Ludwig, 3 arsenic may be much more 
easily detected in bones, in the case of both acute and chronic arsenic 
poisoning, although only absorbed by them in small quantity. It is 
found in larger quantity in the organs, especially in the liver, and 
next in the kidneys ; the deposit of arsenic in tiie brain ami muscles 
is considerably less. The liver —and possibly also the kidneys— 
are, therefore, the most suitable objects for examination for the 
forensic chemist, whilst the stomach and intestines arc almost 
useless if death does not take place until several days after the poison 
has impregnated the body. In the case of chronic doses of arsenic 
(arsenic treatment), the arsenic accumulates to a large extent in the 
nails, hair, and skin. Arsenic is therefore not infrequently found in 
the hair, even when it cannot be detected in other organs ; this is 
because many of our daily foods contain arsenic. 4 

If there is a suspicion that a post-mortem introduction oi poison 
has taken place, it should be noted that, according to F. Strassmann 
and A. Kirstein, 6 in such cases, if the poison was introduced into the 
stomach, the arsenic is found’ in greater quantity in the lejt kidney, 
whilst the right kidney is free from arsenic, or has only absorbed 

1 Ztitxch angew. ('hem., Iff, 1601. 

8 Zeitsch. anal. C'hem., 43, OH 
» Ibid., 20 008. • 

4 \V. H. Bloemeu'lal, Arch. d. Pfrarm., 246, 604 (1908). 

6 Zeitsck. mnal. Chem., 32, 518,; 36, 347. * 
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traces thereof. In such cas^p, therefore, the chemist should make a 
separate examination of each kidney, the result of which is strength¬ 
ened by*a separate examination of the left and right lung, as also of 
the left and right sections of the liver. When there is reason to 
suppose that the poison has been introduced into the body elsewhere 
than the stomach, those organs in proximity to such parts and 
those at a distance from them should be examined separately. 

Needless to say, only vessels and reagents must be used for the 
examinations described below which have been proved by careful 
choice and testing to be free from arsenic compounds, and, in fact, 
free from heavy metal compounds and all impurities. The chemist 
who is constantly occupied with forensic poisoning tests would be 
well advised to devote a separate part of his laboratory solely to these 
examinations, and to furnish it with separate apparatus and reagents. 
The vessels in which the necessary tested reagents are kept should 
be labelled in different writing or in a different colour, e.g. red, from 
the stock vessels in the remainder of the laboratory. 

The first process described is practically the one which R. Fre- 
senius worked out so far back as 1844 in association with L. von 
Babo. 1 He used it frequently himself, and saw it used under his 
own supervision, and it always proved trustworthy. We also have . 
had the same experience with it, and its accuracy and sensitiveness 
have been confirmed and admitted in other directions. In forensic 
cases it has the great advantage over Marsh’s method, that it leaves 
the way clear for a test for all metallic poisons without other treat¬ 
ment, which is not the case with that method. 

The process requires the following reagents and other chemicals, 
which can now be more readily obtained free from arsenic than was 
formerly the case, but for the preparation and purification of which 
the necessary instructions are nevertheless given here. 

1. Hydrochloric acid of sp.gr. 1*10 to 1*12. To prepare it from 
the commercial hydrochloric acid containing arsenic, the latter, 
which should have a sp.gr. of at least 117, is treated with a con¬ 
centrated solution of stannous chloride in the same hydrochloric 
acid, and in such quantity that after 24 hours a portion of the 
mixture, when treated with mercuric chloride solution, still gives a 
white precipitate, showing that stannous chloride is present in excess. 
The brown precipitate, containing all the arsenic and a little tin 
(Seo. 89, 15), is allowed to subside, the acid separated from the 
precipitate by decantation, and, if necessary, by filtration through 
1 Liebig'8 Ann. d. Chem., 49, 308. * 
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an asbestos filter, introduced into a retort, treated with a sufficient 
quantity (1 to 5 per cent.) of sodium chloride free from arsenic (if 
crude acid containing sulphuric acid was originally used*), and dis¬ 
tilled into a receiver without attachment containing 60 parts of water 
to every 100 parts of hydrochloric acid used, the distillation being 
continued until nearly all the acid has passed over. Or hydrochloric 
acid as concentrated as possible (of sp.gr. 1*17 to 119) is distilled 
with ferrous chloride. The first 30 per cent, of the distillate col¬ 
lected contains arsenic, whilst the following GO per cent, is free from 
arsenic, and has the required strength (II. Beckurts*). Finally, 
hydrochloric acid free from arsenic; may be prepared by distilling 
sodium chloride with sulphuric acid, both of which have previously 
been completely freed from arsenic by the methods described below 
(Nos. 5 to 10). The following methods are suitable for testing 
hydrochloric acid for traces of arsenic, (a) One litre of the acid is 
heated with a little pure ferrous chloride in a distillation apparatus, 
and the first 50 c.c. collected tested by means of arsenic-free zinc, to 
determine whether, when tested by the methods described in Sec. 
92, 9, e and/, it is free from arsenic, also whether it leaves any trace 
of an arsenic; deposit in the glass tube of the apparatus described in 
Sec. 89, 12, even when the test is continued for a long time. ( b) One 
litre of the acid is evaporated to a small residue (after the addition 
of sufficient water to reduce the specific gravity to at most 1104, and 
of a yew granules of pure potassium chlorate;) in a basin of pure porce¬ 
lain, a little water being added from time to time, and the residue 
then tested in Marsh’s apparatus as described in (a). 2 

The ferrous chloride for use in the test (a) is prepared by dis¬ 
solving iron wire in hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 110 to 1*12, the 
solution being continuously heated in a small distillation apparatus. 
When no more arsenic can be detected in the distillate, the remainder 
of the solution is free from arsenic. 

2. Potassium chlorate . The commercial product is purified, if 
necessary, by repeated re-crystallisation, one part being dissolved 
each time in twice its quantity of boiling water, or treated in the 
manner described in No. 10. To test it, a fairly large quantity 
finally re-dissolved in twice its weight of boiling water, and allowed 
to crystallise, being stirred from time to time. When completely 
cold, the crystals are separated by means of a Witt filter plate, 
the resulting mother liquor decomposed by heating it with dilute 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Chen., 24, 483. • 

8 R. Otto, Ankiiung zur AusmitUJung der Oif&, 7th ed., p. 163 (^896). 
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hydrochloric acid free from, arsenic, and lastly one portion tested 
for the ions of heavy metals in general, by treatment with hydrogen 
sulphide and ammonium sulphide, and another portion evaporated 
to a small residue, with the occasional addition of a little water, this 
residue left on the water bath until the odour of chlorine disappears, 
and its solution tested in Marsh’s apparatus. 

3. Hydrogen sulphide. The gas produced by the action of 
hydrochloric acid or sulphuric acid on iron sulphide often contains 
a little hydrogen arsenide, owing to the presence of arsenic in the 
original substance, and consequently, in forensic examinations, should 
not be used or at least only after being previously purified. For 
the latter purpose, a process devised by 0. Jacobsen 1 is the most ‘ 
suitable; it depends on the conversion of hydrogen arsenide, by 
means of iodine at the ordinary temperature, into arsenious iodide : 
AslIg-{-3l2—Aslg-j- 3HI 

whilst hydrogen sulphide does not act upon solid iodine. The 
hydrogen sulphide is conducted through a U-tube about 17 cm. 
high and 15 mm. wide, in which coarsely ground air-dried iodine is 
loosely packed in layers between glass wool. A calcium chloride 
oylinder is placod in front of the iodine tube and a washing flask 
with water behind it. 2 The preparation of gas from substances free 
from arsenic, including alkaline earth sulphides, is safer than purifying 
it. According to Kosmann's communication, liivot used barium 
chloride 50 years ago; R. Otto 3 recommends calcium sulphide. 
He gives the following directions for its preparation and the 
evolution of gas from it, and we have found them satisfactory. 
Seven parts of calcined gypsum, three parts of powdered charcoal, 
and one part of rye meal are mixed to a stiff paste, and this made 
into balls or rolls, and completely dried and ignited at a bright 
red heat. The balls are placed in a Woulfe flask, one tubulure of 
which is fitted with a dropping funnel provided with a tap, whilst 
an outlet tube for the gas is attached to the other. If pure hydro¬ 
chloric acid is allowed to drip from the funnel on to the calcium 

1 Zeitsch. ami. Chew., 29, 737 ; cf. also O. Brunn, Chem- Zentr., 1888, 
1376 ; Zd H. Skraup, Zeitsch. anal. Chem. , 27, 322. 

8 Other mothods of purification depend on the combination of hydrogen 
sulphide with magnesia to form magnesium hydrogen sulphide, from the 
solution of which a gas free from arsenic is obtained on heating (Divers and 
Shimidzu, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 24. 243). o. on passing the gas over potassium 
sulphide heated to 350° (O. v. d. Pfordtcn, Her. , 17, 2897), or on washing the 
gas by means of a system of flasks containing hydrochloric acid of various con¬ 
centrations (W. Lenz, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 22, 393). 

* Aideiiung zur Ausmiitelung der Gifte, 7th ed., p. 176 (1896). 
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ohloride (treated with water), a fairly steady current of pure hydrogen 
sulphide will be evolved, especially if the vessel is sufficiently shaken. 
In the particularly suitable method devised by R. Fresenius 1 four 
parts of the calcium sulphide, obtained as described above, are 
mixed with one part of calcined gypsum and the requisite quantity 
of water to a thick paste, this laid on square flat paper capsules, the 
hardened but still moist mass taken out, and the slabs, which are about 
15 mm. thick, cut into cubes and dried at a gentle heat. These are 
then decomposed in a Kipp’s apparatus with pure hydrochloric acid. 2 
To test the hydrogen sulphide, it is introduced in sufficient quantity 
into hot pure nitric acid, the latter evaporated, subsequently with 
the addition of pure sulphuric acid, and the residue tested in Marsh’s 
apparatus (Zd. Skraup). 

4. Red fuming nitric acid. This may be prepared by distillation 
of sodium nitrate with sulphuric acid, both of which have previously 
been completely freed from arsenic bv the method given below. 
For the purpose of the test, a fairly large portion is evaporated as 
completely as possible in a porcelain dish, on the water bath, with 
a few c.e. of sulphuric acid free from arsenic and the residue heated 
on a sand bath until sulphuric acid vapours begin to be evolved. 
When cold, it is taken up with water and the aqueous solution tested, 
on the one hand, with hydrogen sulphide and ammonium sulphide, 
and, on the other, in Marsh’s apparatus. 

5. Concentrated sulphuric acid. According to Lockemann, 8 
purification is best based on the behaviour of hydrogen chloride with 
arsenious and arsenic acids, which may be expressed by the following 
formula:— 

H 3 As0 3 +3HC1 AsC1 3 +3H 2 0 

H 3 As 0 4 +5HC1 $ AsCla-f4H 2 0-fCl 2 

If the products of reaction shown on the right are allowed to 
volatilise, and fresh hydrogen chloride repeatedly added, all the 
arsenic must finally be expelled. Hydrogen chloride is then con¬ 
tinually introduced into sulphuric acid heated to about 250° in a 
porcelain vessel, which is meanwhile rotated (mercury seal); the gas 
evolved gradually carries off all the arsenic, and is absorbed in water. 
The test is made, after dilution with water, in Marsh’s apparatus, 
pure zinc being used. 

» Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 26, 339 (1887). 

* With regard to other methods tor obtaining hydrogen sulphide free from 
iraenic, cj. Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 23, 280^ 0. v. d. Pfordten, Ber., 17, 2898; 
W. Hampe, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 81, 657 ;..J. R. Michler,^«d.,37,322 ; 41,370. 

* Verhandl. d. Oes. Deutech, Naturf. Arzte, 79. Vers, zu Dresden, 1907,13., 

1,145. . * # 
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6. Zinc. According to Otto, 1 pure zinc free from arsenic 
can, generally speaking, only be prepared from pure zinc oxide free 
from arsenic ; it must, therefore, be bought and carefully tested. 
For this purpose the whole quantity is fused in one operation and 
granulated. If, on testing, part of the quantity is found to be pure, 
the whole may be considered pure. The absence of arsenic is de¬ 
termined by means of Marsh’s apparatus, a not too small quantity 
(up to 50 grm.) being completely dissolved in sulphuric acid free 
from arsenic. The zinc must not only be free from arsenic, but also 
absolutely free from metal sulphides, since otherwise in Marsh’s test, a 
yellow mirror of arsenious sulphide may be formed instead of a 
dark arsenic mirror. 

7. Sodium carbonate. An absolutely pure salt is best obtained 
from sodium hydrogen carbonate. The latter is first placed in a 
funnel loosely packed with cotton wool, or in a small porcelain dish 
covered with filter paper, treated several times with small quantities 
of cold water, dried, and finally converted into carbonate by heating 
it for half an hour at 270° to 300° on the sand bath, with continual 
stirring. It should dissolve in water to a clear solution ; the solution, 
when heated with nitric acid and ammonium molybdate solutions, 
should neither turn yellow nor give a yellow precipitate ; no precipi¬ 
tate should be formed by hydrogen sulphide in the solution acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, or by ammonium sulphide solution in the 
neutral solution. The solution of the salt, acidified with nitric acid 
free from arsenic, is tested in Marsh’s apparatus. 

8. Potassium cyanide. When continuously heated in a small 
porcelain boat in the apparatus described in Sec. 89, 17, a mixture 
of one part of the salt with three parts of sodium carbonate free from 
arsenic should not show any trace of a deposit in the glass tube. 

?). Sodium nitrate. Purification is carried out on the lines 
described in 10. It should dissolve to a clear solution in water. 
When heated with a solution of ammonium molybdate in nitric 
acid, the solution should not give a yellow precipitate ; no precipitate 
should be formed by hydrogen sulphide in the acidified solution, nor 
t by ammonium sulphide solution in the neutral solution. A solution 
of the salt is evaporated on the water bath with an excess of sul¬ 
phuric acid free from arsenic, fresh water being continually added, 
the residue is heated on a sand bath until the first appearance of the 
vapours of sulphuric acid, cooky!, taken up with water, and tested 
in Marsh’s apparatus. 

1 Ardettunq zunAmmUtelnn^ der Oifte, 7th ed., p. 189 (1896). 
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10. Sodium chloride and other neutral salts, e.g. also potassium 
c/dorate or sodium nitrate , may, according to G. Lockemann, 1 be com¬ 
pletely freed from arsenic by means of the properties of adsorption 
of ferric hydroxide. 900 mgrms. Fe(0H) 3 are sufficient at a tem¬ 
perature of 25° to remove 50 mgrms. of arsenic from almost saturated 
aqueous salt solutions, the reaction is somewhat weaker at a higher 
temperature. The respective neutral or slightly acid solution is 
treated with iron alum solution, just sufficient ammonia solution 
added in the cold to precipitate the hydroxide completely, and the 
liquid filtered after half an hour’s standing. To test the salts ob¬ 
tained by crystallisation from the solutions thus treated, the pro¬ 
cedure given in connection with sodium nitrate should be followed. 

11. Filter paper. Filter papers washed with acids should be used 
(p. 39). They are tested by placing a number of them inside each 
other in a glass funnel, the tube of which is fitted with a tap. The tap 
is closed, the funnel filled with hydrochloric acid free from arsenic, 
and, after being covered, allowed to stand for half an hour. The tap 
is then opened, the acid allowed to drain off, the filter washed with 
a little water, and the filtrate tested as in 1. 

12. Glass tubes. It is essential that the tubes used for the 
reduction test of R. Fresenius and von Babo (311), or for the pro¬ 
duction of Marsh’s arsenic mirror (320), should be of glass free from 
arsenic, since otherwise—especially when in Fresenius and von 
Babo’s test the fused mixture comes in contact with the glass when 
it froths up or spurts—deceptive mirrors, due to the arsenic con¬ 
tained in the glass, may be obtained. To test the tubes, a blank 
Fresenius and von Babo test (omitting the little boat) or Marsh test 
should be made, only reagents absolutely free from arsenic being 
used. At one time glass tubes free from arsenic were difficult to 
obtain, 2 but they can now be readily procured. 

Sec. 203. 

We now come to the actual method of procedure. The mass, 30C 
diluted during elutriation in the process A., is evaporated ip^a porce- 
lain dish on the water bath until it is of a pasty consistency. (If 
it was acid, pure sodium carbonate should previously be added until 
it is slightly in excess.) To thi#s residue is added (if it was not done 

1 Verhandl. d. Oes. Deutsch. Naturf.^Arzte, 79, Vers, zu Dresden, 1907, II., 

1, 145 ; cf. also Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 51, 717. 

* W. Fresenius, Zeitsrlf. anal. Chem., *22, 397 (1^83). R. Otto. Avleitunn 
tur AusmiUelung der Cifte, 7th ed., p..?ll*(1890). 
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during dialysis) two-thirds ofethe cut-up stomach, intestine, etc. If 
other portions of a body are to be examined (lungs, liver, etc.) they 
should also be cut into small pieces, preferably with scissors, and 
two-thirds used for the test. As a rule—and apart from the special 
cases mentioned on p. 734—it is advisable not to mix the various 
organs, but to examine them separately, as only then can a con¬ 
clusion be drawn from the quantity of arsenic found in the individual 
organs, and from the known average weight of the organs, as to the 
total quantity of arsenic present in the whole body, a point which is 
of the greatest importance for medical and legal experts. 

Shouldforanyreasontheobjectsunderexaminationcontainalcohol, 
it must always be removed first by evaporation on the water bath. 
The examination is divided into three sections :— 

801.1. Decolonisation and solution. Sufficient pure hydrochloric acid of 
sp.gr. no to 1'12 is added to the objects in a porcelain dish 
(the quantity of which may, as an example, be taken to be 
100 to 250 grms.) until its weight is approximately the same 
as that of the dry substance in the mixture, and further, sufficient 
water to give the whole the consistency of a thick paste. The 
hydrochloric acid added should never be more than a third of the 
whole liquid present. At the outset about 2 grms. of potassium 
chlorate 1 are added, and the mixture heated on the water bath. 
When the liquid has reached the same temperature as the bath, 
further quantities of 05 to 2 grms. of potassium chlorate are 
added at intervals of 5 to 10 minutes, with constant stirring, until 
the contents of the dish have become fairly homogeneous 
mobile, and, as a rule, pale yellow, and retain this colour on 
further heating for 15 to 30 minutes. The evaporating water 
«~hcu1d be replaced from time to time. When this point has 
been reached, a little more potassium chlorate iB added, and the 
dish removed from the water bath. When quite cold, the 
contents are carefully transferred (according to the quantity) 
to a linen strainer or a filter, the liquid allowed to drain off, 
and heated for a while on the water bath (the evaporating water 
beigg replaced) until the odour of .chlorine has entirely, or almost 
entirely, disappeared. The residue, which we will call I., is 
thoroughly washed with hot water, dried, distinctly marked, 
and reserved for further examination as in (313). The washings 

1 If no potassium ion is to be introduced into the mass, pure chloric acid is 
recommended instead of jjotassium' chlorate by Sounenschein and Jeserich as 
producing the best results, c/. ZeiUch. mul. Chem., 22, 472. 
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are evaporated on the water bath to about 100 c.c., and this 
liquid, together with any precipitate formed in it, added to the 
main filtrate. 

When mercury is present, it must, under certain conditions, 
be taken into account that a portion of it will not have been 
dissolved. At least, M. T. Lecco 1 reports that in a case of 
poisoning with metallic mercury the particles which remained 
in the stomach could easily be removed, since mercury is only 
dissolved with difficulty by hydrochloric acid and potassium 
chlorate. Further, E. Ludwig 2 points out that mercuric ion 
can form mercuric sulphide with the sulphur of proteins, and 
that this requires a considerable quantity of potassium 
chlorate to render it soluble. For these and other reasons, 
the yellow crumbly masses which are obtained on the 
destruction of organic substances by hydrochloric acid and 
potassium chlorate may, according to E. Ludwig, 3 obstinately 
retain mercury (up to 40 per cent, of that present). This 
difficulty may be overcome by decomposing the proteins of the 
object under examination by heating it for several hours with 
hydrochloric acid prior to the oxidation with potassium chlorate. 

This is not permissible, however, if a test for arsenic is to be 
made. In view of all these possibilities, portions of the mercury 
can remain in the residue I. (cf. (313)). 

R. Fresenius found after repeated tests, in which the same 
strength of hydrochloric acid was u»ed(l part of acid of sp.gr. 112 
and 2 parts of water), that the frequently expressed fear that in 
the methods described arsenic, antimony, or tin would volatilise 
was without foundation. 

In the case of urine, treatment with hydrochloric acujl and 
potassium chlorate is usually unnecessary. It may, as a rule, 
be subjected directly to the treatment with hydrogen sulphide 
described in (302), after acidification with hydrochloric acid. 

Other methods for the destruction of organic substances have 
frequently been described. A summary of them has been 
given by B. J. Gadame* 4 (cf also (284), (285), (321))v c 
2. Treatment of the, solution with hydrogen sulphide ( separation as 802* 
arsenic sulphide of the. arsenic ion present, or separation of all 
metallic poisons of the fifth and sixth groups as sulphides). 

1 Ber., 24, 928(1891). • 

* ( 'hem. Zentr., 1892, II., 941. 

5 Zeitxch. ami. Chem., 30, 654 (1891). 

* Lehrbuch. d. chemifchn Toxilcoloyie, p. 141 (1909). 
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The liquid obtained Si 1 (about four times the quantity of 
hydrochloric aoid used) is placed in an Erlenmeyer flask, heated 
on the water bath at 70°, and a slow current of washed hydrogen 
sulphide passed through it for about 12 hours; the liquid is 
allowed to cool while the introduction of the gas is continued, 
the inlet tube for the gas rinsed with a little ammonia solution, 
the ammoniacal solution obtained added to the main liquid 
after acidification, and the flask containing them covered with 
filter paper and allowed to stand in a fairly warm place (30°) 
until the odour of hydrogen sulphide has almost disappeared. 
The resulting precipitate is collected on not too large a filter, 
and washed with hydrogen sulphide water until the washings 
no longer contain chlorine ion. The filtrate and the washings 
are evaporated after renewed saturation with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide. If a precipitate separates, it is filtered off, washed, and 
added to the main precipitate produced by hydrogen sulphide. 
The filtrate, concentrated by evaporation, is treated in a flask 
of suitable size with ammonia solution until the reaction is 
alkaline, then with ammonium sulphide solution, and the almost 
full flask tightly corked, and allowed to stand for a while until 
required for testing as in (317). 

808. 3. Purijicalion of the precipitate produced by hydroyen sulphide. The 
precipitate obtained in 2, which, in addition to organic sub¬ 
stances and free sulphur, must contain all the arsenic in the form 
of arsenious sulphide, as, in fact, all the metallic poisons of the 
fifth 1 and sixth groups as sulphides, is thoroughly dried, with 
the filter, in a Bmall porcelain dish heated on the water bath; 
pure fuming nitric acid, in particular free from chlorine, is added, 
drop by drop, until the whole of the precipitate is moistened, 
the whole evaporated to dryness on the water bath, and, if 
necessary, this treatment with nitric acid repeated. Pure 
concentrated sulphuric acid, previously heated, is added to the 
residue until this is uniformly moistened, the mixture heated 
on the water bath for two or three hours, finally at a somewhat 
highgy,- though always moderate temperature (170°) in an air, 
sand, or oil bath, until the carbonised mass is of a friable con¬ 
sistency, and until a small sample (to be added to the whole 

f Lead sulphide and oadmium sulphide are not precipitated from very acid 
solutions. Should, tor this reason, the toad or cadmium ion have remained in 
solution, it will be found in tho precipitate produoed by ammonium sulphide 
solution (317). With regard to mercery which was'not precipitated, c/. (301) 
or (313).,. • r , 
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later), mixed with water, yields, on settling, a colourless or almost 
colourless, but not a brown, liquid. Should this not occur, but 
the residue consist of a brown oily liquid, a piece of pure, well 
washed and dried filter paper is added, and the heating con¬ 
tinued. The temperature may be safely raised until sulphuric 
acid vapour begins to escape; no loss of arsenic need be feared. 

If these rules are observed, the object in view, i.e. the destruction 
of organic substances without the loss of any metal, will have 
been satisfactorily attained. The residue is heated on the 
water bath for a short time with a small quantity of a mixture 
of 8 parts of water and 1 part of hydrochloric acid, the liquid 
filtered, the residue repeatedly washed with small amounts of 
hot distilled water to which a little hydrochloric acid is added, 
the washing completed with boiling water, and the last washings 
(if necessary concentrated by evaporation on the water bath) 
added to the filtrate and the first washings. 

The washed carbonised residue, which we will call II., is dried 
and put aside, distinctly marked, for further tests as in (314). 

4. Preliminary test for arsenic and other ■metallic poisons of the fifth 304 . 
arul sixth groups (.second precipitation with hydrogen sulphide). 

A small portion of the clear or at most slightly yellow liquid 
obtained in (303), which contains all the arsenic as arsenate 
ion, and may also contain the ions of tin, antimony, mercury, 
copper, bismuth, and cadmium, is gradually and carefully 
saturated with a mixture of ammonium carbonate solution 
and a little ammonia solution, and note taken whether a pre¬ 
cipitate is formed or not. When this point has been decided, 
the sample is acidified with hydrochloric acid, whereby any 
precipitate resulting from the ammonium carbonate, re-dis¬ 
solves, the sample returned to the main liquid, and this treated 
continuously with hydrogen sulphide exactly as described in 
(302), first with gentle heating and then withouff heat. Three 
different results may be obtained, which must be carefully 
distinguished. 

(a) For some time no pvcipitate is formed by hydrognjj sulphidq,JiQ5. 
but on standing a slight preoipitate of a white or yellowish- 
white colour is produced. In this case there are, in all 
probability, no ionAfd the fifth and sixth groups present. 
Nevertheless, the separated and yashed precipitate is 
treated as i» (308), in order that even the smallest traces 
arsenio, etc., may j iof. be overlooked. 
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(6) A 'pure yellow precipitate of the colour of arsenic sulphide is 
formed. A small portion of the liquid is taken, together 
with the precipitate suspended in it, a little ammonium 
carbonate added, and the whole shaken for a while without 
being heated. If the precipitate dissolves readily and, except¬ 
ing for a trace of sulphur, completely, and if no precipitate 
was formed with ammonium sulphide when testing a sample 
in (293), then arsenic but no other metallic poison is present 
(at least no appreciable quantity of any other, i.e. tin or 
antimony, is present). The solution of the small sample 
in ammonium carbonate is treated with hydrochloric acid 
until the reaction is acid, the sample thus acidified returned 
to the liquid containing the main precipitate, and the 
examination continued as in (308). If, on the other hand, 
the precipitate does not dissolve or only incompletely in 
ammonium carbonate solution, or if a precipitate is formed 
in the test with ammonium carbonate in (304), there is 
reason to assume that another metallic poison is present, 
possibly in addition to arsenic. Hydrochloric acid is also 
added to the sample in the small tube until the reaction 
is acid, the mixture returned to the liquid containing the 
main precipitate, and the examination continued as in 
(309). 

(c) A precipitate of another colour is formed. It must be assumed 
that other metallic poisons are present, possibly in addition 
to arsenic. The examination is made as in (309). 

Treatment of the pure hydrogen sulphide precipitate, if there is 
reason to assume in (306) that arsenic is present. Gravimetric 
estimation of the arsenic. As soon as the liquid treated with 
hydrogen sulphide in (304) has almost lost its odour of the gas, 
the yellow precipitate is separated on a small filter which has 
been dried at 100° and weighed, washed first with water, then 
with absolute alcohol, and finally with pure benzene or petroleum 
spirit, in order to remove any sulphur mixed with the arBenious 
sulphide. When the benzene or* petroleum spirit has been 
removed by the renewed use of absolute alcohol, the filter 
containing the precipitate (if the quantity of this is considerable) 
is dried at 100° until the weight is constant. If, on the other 
hand, the precipitate is very iriight, it is freed from any sulphur, 
washed with water, and dissolved in rmmonia solution, the 
filter (on which,' in this case; nothing insoluble can have 
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remained) is thoroughly washed \dth dilute ammonia solution, 
the ainraoniacal liquid evaporated in a small, carefully-weighed 
porcelain crucible on the water bath, and the residue dried 
at 100° until it no longer loses weight, and then weighed. If, 
after reduction as in (311), it was evident that the former pre¬ 
cipitate or this residue consisted of perfectly pure arsenious 
sulphide, each part of it corresponds to 0'8042 part of arsenic 
trioxide or 0*6092 part of arsenic. The treatment of the pre¬ 
cipitate, or of the residue in the crucible, is then continued as 

in (311). . 

6. Treatment of the pure hydrogen sulphide precipitate, if there is o09 
reason to assume in (306) or (307) that another metallic poison — 
possibly in addition to arsenic—is present. Separation of the 
metals from each, other. Gravimetric estimation of the arsenic. 

If there is reason to assume that other metals are present— 
possibly in addition to arsenic—in the liquid treated in (304), 
the precipitate is filtered off (as soon as the precipitation with 
hydrogen sulphide is quite complete and the odour of the gas 
has almost disappeared) on to a small hardened filter, thoroughly 
washed, the point of the filter pierced, and the precipitate washed 
by means of a jet with as little water as possible into a small 
flask placed beneath it. The liquid in which it is suspended is 
treated first with ammonia solution and then with ammonium 
sulphide solution, 1 digested for a while at a gentle heat, then 
filtered from any insoluble precipitate which is left. The 
precipitate, which we will call III., is washed off the perforated 
filter with a jet of water and put on one side, carefully marked, 
for further examination as in (315). The solution or the filtrate 
is evaporated to dryness, together with the washings, in ansmall 
porcelain dish. The residue is treated with a little pure fuming 
nitric acid (free from chlorine), the acid almost completely 
evaporated, and, as was originally recommended *by C. Meyer, 
a solution of pure sodium carbonate added in small quantities 
until it is in excess. Next a mixture of 1 part of sodium 

1 If the precipitate contained cupric sulphide, a little of the latter^a generally'" 
dissolved by the ammonium sulphide ; this is, of course, taken into considera¬ 
tion in (316). If copper is to be excluded in this case, a solution of sodium 
hydrogen sulphide (prepared from sodium hydroxide solution froo from arsenic, 
and hydrogen sulphide also frtyw^uom arsenic) is used instead of ammonium 
sulphido solution. If preferred, the Ailphides (of arfenie, antimony, and tin) 
which have been dissolved are re-precipitated from the filtered solution by 
means of dilute hydrochloric acid, collected ou a filter, washed with hydrogen 
sulphide water, and re-dissolved jn amAonium sulphide solution (R. Gttok 
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carbonate and 2 parts df sodium nitrate is added in sufficient 
but not excessive quantity, the whole evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue heated very gradually in a porcelain crucible 
until the mass, which at first becomes brown and then black, 
becomes colourless. If cupric sulphide was dissolved by 
the ammonium sulphide solution, the fused mass remains grey 
to black. 

310. When cool, the fused mass is extracted with cold water. If 
a residue remains, it is filtered oft' (we will call it IV.), washed 
with a mixture of equal parts of alcohol and water, and reserved 
for further examination as in ^316). The solution, in which all 
the arsenic should be contained as arsenate ion, 1 is mixed with 
the washing liquid (concentrated by evaporation and freed from 
alcohol), the mixture gradually and carefully acidified with pure 
dilute sulphuric acid, evaporated in a small porcelain dish, the 
highly concentrated liquid tested by the further addition of 
sulphuric acid, to see whether the quantity of the latter was 
sufficient to expel all the nitric and nitrous acid, and finally 
carefully heated until heavy vapours of sulphuric acid begin to 
escape. To the cooled residue 5 to 10 c.c. of a solution of sulphur 
dioxide in water is added, in order to reduce the arsenate ion to 
arsenite ion, the mixture heated on the water bath until the 
excess of sulphur dioxide has escaped, diluted with a little 
water, the solution poured into a small narrow flask, and, while 
it is being heated at 70°, a slow current of washed hydrogen 
sulphide introduced for about six hours ; finally it is allowed to 
cool, the introduction of the gas being continued meanwhile. 
It arsenite ion is present, a yellow precipitate is formed. This 
r filtered oft as soon as it has completely subsided, and the 
liquid has almost lost its odour of hydrogen sulphide, washed 
as described in (308), and its weight determined by means of 
one of tfxe methods also described there. 

311. 7. Reduction of the arsenious sulphide. The greate t care must be 

taken in the preparation of elementary arsenic from arsenious 
sulphide, since it should be the final proof of the presence of 
arsenic. The best and most certain method to use is that 
recommended in Sec. 89, 17, i.e. to fuse the arsenic compound, 

1 If the substance under examination should contain a thallium compound, 
all the arsenic would tot bo present in this solution, since it would have 
been only incompletely dissolved op treatment o$,the orange-coloured solid 
solution of thallous sulphide in arsenipua sulphide with ammonium sulphide 
(c/. (315ft. ^ • . 
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mixed with potassium cyanide End sodium carbonate, in a 
small porcelain boat in a slow current of carbon dioxide. This 
process is especially suitable in forensic cases, since, apart from 
the advantage of greater accuracy, it offers a guarantee against 
any confusion of arsenic with another substance (especially 
antimony). Great care should be taken that the whole appara¬ 
tus is filled with carbon dioxide, that the contents of the little 
boat are thoroughly dried, and do not spirt even when heated, 
and that the current of gas is of the right strength before 
heating. Direct heating of the mixture of potassium cyanide, 
sodium carbonate, and the substance to be examined for arsenic 
in a glass tube, without the use of the little boat, is only per¬ 
missible when in another part of the same tube a fusion test 
with potassium cyanide and sodium carbonate in a slow current 
of carbon dioxide has yielded no trace of an arsenic deposit 
(cf. pp. 351 and 739). Apparatus for the evolution of carbon 
dioxide in which the current of carbon dioxide cannot be 
regulated must not be used for this important test. 

For the purpose of reduction, the arsenious sulphide obtained 
may be used directly. If it could be collected on a weighed 
filter, only a small portion is used, so that the reduction may, 
if necessary, be repeated. If, on the other hand, the precipitate 
of arsenious sulphide was so small that it had to be removed 
from the filter by means of ammonia solution, the residue 
obtained from the evaporation of the ammoniacal solution is 
re-dissolved in a little ammonia solution, 0 02 to U'04 grm. of 
powdered anhydrous sodium carbonate 1 added, the whole 
evaporated to dryness on the water bath, with constant stirring, 
and small portions of this mass used for the reduction. 2 

When this operation has been completed the reduction tube 312 . 
(Fig. 52) is cut off between the constricted part and the place 
where the boat stood; the front part (containing the arsenic 
mirror) is put aside, whilst the boat is covered with water, the 
solution filtered when the saline mass has separated, and the 
latter treated with hydrochloric acid until it is acid -hydrogen 
sulphide is now introduced, and a note taken if a precipitate is 
formed. If the arsenious sulphide has been reduced as such, 

1 Blomqvist prefers sodium hyt'rogen carbonate, because in its presence the 
residue may be removed more readily from the crucible 

* A distinctly perceptive inirrbr may be obtained even from a quantity of 
arsenious sulphide corresponding toO‘01 rfig. of arsenic trioxide (VV. Fresenius, 
Zdtsch. anal. Ckem., 20,531). 9 • * * 
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a quite slight yellow precipitate of arsenious sulphide may be 
formed; 1 if traces of antimonite ion had been present in the 
solution of the fused mass in water, the precipitate would have 
been orange-coloured and insoluble in ammonium carbonate 
solution. When all the soluble salts have been extracted from 
the fused mass, any metallic residue which may have been left 
is examined for traces of tin and antimony (for only traces of 
these two metals can be present if the procedure described was 
exactly followed). If such traces are at all considerable, a 



Fig. 62. 

corresponding correction must be made in the gravimetric 
estimation of the arsenic. 

8. Examined,ion of the reserved residues for other metallic -poisons of the 
second, fifth, and sixth groups. 

313. ( a ) Residue I. (cf (301)). 

This may contain, in particular, silver chloride, mercury, 2 
mercuric sulphide, 2 mercuric albuminate, 2 and lead sulphate, 
possibly also lead chloride, bismuthyl chloride, metastannic 
acid, and barium sulphate. 

To determine first whether the residue contains mercury 
or its compounds, a portion of it is well mixed and thoroughly 
dried, treated with red fuming nitric acid, heated with it for 
some time, evaporated to a small residue, this residue 
treated with water to which a little nitric acid has been 
added, and the liquid allowed to cool, filtered, diluted, and 
treated with hydrogen sulphide. If a black precipitate is 
obtained, it is filtered off and tested according to (133) to 
see whether it is mercuric sulphide or whether it contains 
mercuric sulphide, possibly in addition to bismuth or lead 
sulphide. If mercury is present, the whole of the residue 
^ifiust be treated in the same \^ay as the sample, if the metals 
are to be determined quantitatively. In that case, bismuth 
and lead, if found, must also be determined in the solution 
obtained by heating the mercuric sulphide with nitric acid. 

1 In the reduction <of a quantity of arsenious sulphide corresponding to 
1 mgrm. of arsenic trioxide, W. Fresenius did not pbtain any perceptible pre- 
oipitate in the solution of 4he residue (Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 20, 633). 

* Cf. footnote on p. 742. > 
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The residue, free or freed,from mercury, is calcined in 
a porcelain dish, the carbon burned with the aid of a little 
ammonium nitrate, the residue completely extracted with 
water, and the insoluble portion dried and fused with 
sodium carbonate and potassium cyanide in a porcelain 
crucible. When cold, the mass is taken up with water, 
the residue treated with dilute acetic acid in order to extract 
any barium carbonate formed, the insoluble residue, which 
generally remains, heated with nitric acid, and the nitric 
acid solution examined as in (109); any residue, insoluble 
in nitric acid, which is left is tested according to Sec. 179. 
The aqueous extract of the mass fused with potassium 
cyanide is acidified with nitric acid. 1 f a turbidity occurs, it 
is allowed to subside, the deposit filtered off and tested for 
silver 1 as in Sec. 70, 13, since traces of silver may have 
dissolved in the solution containing potassium cyanide. 

A portion of the acetic acid solution obtained is treated 
with hydrogen sulphide, in order that traces of lead may not 
be overlooked, and the remainder (or the liquid filtered 
from any separated lead sulphide) tested for barium ion 
by means of calcium sulphate. 

( 6 ) Residue II. (cf. (303)). 31 

The carbonised residue obtained in the purification of the 
crude hydrogen sulphide precipitate by means of nitric 
and sulphuric acids, which may in particular contain 
compounds of lead, 2 mercury, 3 and tin, also of bismuth 
and antimony, and barium sulphate, is gently and con¬ 
tinuously heated with aqua regia. After filtration, the 
residue is washed with water to which a little hydrochloric 
acid has first been added. The filtrate, diluted with the 

1 With regard to special methods for the detection of stiver in animal sub¬ 
stances, see Nickles, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 2, 144 (1863) ;*V. Lehmann, Ibid., 
21,470(1882). 

2 With regard to special methods for the detection of lead in animal sub¬ 

stances, cf. A. Gusserow, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 1, 120 (1862); V. Lehmann, 
Ibid., 21,470 (1882). • * 

8 With regard to special methods for the detection of mercury in animal 
substances, cf. L. Riederer, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 7, 517 ; Mayen?on and Bergeret, 
Ibid., 13., 103 ; E. Ludwig, Ibid., 17, 306 ; 20, 476; and 30, 654 ; A. Mayer, Ibid., 
17, 402; P. Furbringer, Rid., 17,/ '0; V. Lehmann, Ibid,, 21, 470; and 23, 109 ; 
H.Paschkis, Ibid., 22, 296 ; Wolf aitf-Nega, Ibid., 28, 116; Merget, Ibid., 29, 
113 ; E. Ludwig and E. Zillner, Ibid., 30, 258 ; Alt, Phem. Zenir., 1887, 1573 ; 
BrugnateUi, Ibid., 1889, »., 614 ; D. Vitaji, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 36, 212 ; M. T. 
Lecco, Ibid., 49, 283 ; P. A. Raaschou, Jbid., 49, 172. 
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washings, is treated with hydrogen sulphide, and any 
precipitate formed examined as in Sec. 166 el seq.; the 
residue insoluble in aqua regia is calcined, the ash fused 
with sodium carbonate and potassium cyanide, and the 
fused mass tested as in (313). 

If lead is found in foods, it should be noted that water 
supplies may sometimes contain lead. 1 

815. (c) Residue. III. (cf. (309)). 

The precipitate insoluble in ammonium sulphide solution 
must be tested for the metallic poisons of the fifth group, 
as in Sec. 168. If a sample of the precipitate, examined 
spectroscopically, showed the thallium line, the precipitate 
should also be examined for arsenic (310); in that case, 
arsenate ion dissolves when the precipitate is heated with 
nitric acid, and may be precipitated by means of ammonium 
molybdate (Sec. 90, 9). 

If copper is found in the remains of food and in cadaveric 
remains, the conclusion should not be drawn without 
further proof that poisoning has taken place. The presence 
of copper in the objects under examination may frequently 
be due to the fact that it is a natural constituent of corn 
and bread, of vegetables and other plants, and also of the 
lower animals, and of the organs of warm-blooded animals 
and human beings. The liver especially contains as a rule 
a comparatively large quantity of copper; in adults it 
contains 3 to 18 mgrms. of copper in one kgrm., and the 
liver of a feetus and that of a new-born child contains still 
more ; the quantities may be considerably higher, if it is 
present in foods, owing to the use of copper utensils or to 
the intentional addition of copper salts, e.g. in preserving 
vegetables or in the preparation of bread. 2 

816. (d) Residue IV. (cf. (310)). 

This may contain tin and antimony, and also a little 
copper. It is treated as in (123). 

817. 9. Examination of the ammonium sulphide precipitate for metallic 

poisdns ofthe fourth and third groups, especially for zinc,chromium, 

1 Th. Paul, W. Ohimilller, R. Heise, and Fr. Auerbach, Zcitsch. anal. Chem., 
48, 00 (1907). 

* With regard to the presence and speeifio detection of copper in animal 
substances, cf. Ulex, Zeitich. anal. Chem., 5, 200, and 21, 480 j H. Lossen, Ibid., 
B, 261 ; K. B. Tehmann, Ibid., 38, ft) (1897); L. vr Itallie and J. J. van Eck, 
Arch. d. Pharm., 261, 50 (17113). 
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and thallium. 1 The liquid filtered from the hydrogen sulphide* 
precipitate in (302) has already been treated with ammonium 
sulphide solution. In this process a precipitate is, as a rule, 
formed, which consists of ferrous sulphide and calcium phosphate, 
in addition to organic compounds, but can also contain the 
other metal ions of the third and fourth groups, especially also 
' zinc sulphide, thallous sulphide, and chromic hydroxide, and 
■further—if the precipitation with hydrogen sulphide was made 
in too acid a solution—lead sulphide and cadmium sulphide. 
The liquid is filtered (a funnel provided with a glass tap being 
used), and the filtrate examined as in (318); the precipitate is 
washed with water containing ammonium sulphide, the tap of 
the funnel closed, the precipitate treated with a mixture of 1 part 
of hydrochloiic acid and 4 to 5 parts of hydrogen sulphide water, 
and allowed to stand for some time. After the liquid has been 
allowed to drain off, the treatment with hydrogen sulphide 
water, containing hydrochloric acid, of any residue left on the 
filter is, if necessary, repeated. If the conclusion is drawn that 
metallic poisons of the fifth group may be present here, the 
liquid drained off is sufficiently diluted, hydrogen sulphide 
introduced into it, any precipitate formed filtered on to the 
filter containing the residue, and washed, and the contents of 
the filter tested for lead, cadmium, nickel, and cobalt. For this 
purpose it is dissolved by heating it with dilute nitric acid, and 
any lead ion present separated by evaporation with excess of 
dilute sulphuric acid. The filtrate is next tested by means of 
hydrogen sulphide, after the addition of a little hydrochloric 
acid, for any cadmium ion that may be present, and finally any 
nickel or cobalt ion present is separated by means of ammonium 
sulphide solution. The acid filtrate, free from nickel, cobalt, 
lead, and cadmium ion, is treated with ammonia solution until 
alkaline, and then with yellow ammonium sulphid^solution and 
allowed to stand for 24 hours in a warm place.* If a precipitate 
is formed, it is filtered off and washed with water containing 
ammonium sulphide. It is then dissolved in dilute hydrochloric 
acid, heated until the hydrogen sulphide has escapet?, filtered, 
and potassium iodide solution added to a portion of it. If a 

' pale yellow precipitate of thallous iodide is obtained, the whole 

1 With regard to the poisonous properties of thallium, c/. Lamv, J. prakt. 
Chem., 01, 366. For the detection of thallium in forensic eases by means of 
electrolysis, rf Marm6, Zeitorh. nnnl. ChrJh.. 0, 503. j 
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of the solution must be treated with potassium iodide. The 
precipitate is then spectroscopically examined for thallium. 
The solution, which will now contain little if any thallium ion, 
is evaporated to a small residue, after the addition of a little 
nitric acid, and this residue tested for zinc and chromium ions 
as in (143) to (146). 

According to L. van Italic and .1. J. van Eck, 1 zinc is a normal 
constituent of the human liver; they found 18 to 87 mgrms. of 
it in 1 kgrm. in the liver of adults. Zinc can also occur in foods 
without having been added with criminal intent. In particular, 
dried apple rings at one time often contained zinc. 2 Finally, 
zinc ion is occasionally found in drinking water, into which it 
has cither been absorbed from the soil or in which it is present 
owing to the action of the water on zinc supply pipes. 3 

318. 10. Examination of the filtrate from the ammonium sulphide precipitate. 

The liquid filtered from the ammonium sulphide precipitate in 
(317) may still contain part of, and possibly all, the chromium 
present, because chromic ion is not completely precipitated by 
ammonia and ammonium sulphide from a solution containing 
organic substances ; it may also contain barium ion, for when a 
soluble barium salt is present, the residue I. only contains a 
quantity of barium corresponding to the sulphate ion present 
in the mass, or formed on treating the mass with hydrochloric 
acid and potassium chlorate ; and the precipitate formed by 
hydrogen sulphide will only contain as much barium as could 
be precipitated by the sulphate ion resulting from the action 
of air on the hydrogen sulphide. Finally, it should be re¬ 
membered also to take the zinc ion into consideration here, 
since its precipitation by means of ammonium sulphide may have 
been influenced by the products of decomposition of the organic 
substances. In order to detect chromic and barium ion, and 
also to test for zinc ion, the liquid should be evaporated, with 
the addition of a sufficient quantity of dilute sulphuric acid, 
until sulphuric acid vapours escape freely. When cold, the 
residue should be diluted the liquid filtered, and the residue 

i d. Pharm., 251, 50 (1913). 

* R. Hefelmann, Ztitsch. anal. Ghent., 35, 104 (1896); K. B. Lehmann, L. 
Janke, P. Kuliseh, C. Anithor, A. Reissmanr, P. Soltsien, Ibid ., 38, 723. 

* G. Wolffhiigel, A rbcxUn aits dem Kais. Oesundheitsamte, 2, 180 (1887); 

F. Schwarz, Zeitsch. Uniers. Nahr. Genitss., 14, 482 (1907); R. F. Weinland, 
Ibid., 19, 362 (1910); K. B. Lehmann, J. Gasbelencht. Wasservers,, 56, 717 
(1913). , 
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washed and the separated sulphui*volatilised. Should a residue 
be left, it should be tested for barium sulphate (208). The 
sulphuric acid filtrate is neutralised with sodium carbonate, 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue (consisting mainly of 
potassium sulphate) ignited to remove the ammonium sulphate, 
and then fused with sodium carbonate and potassium chlorate ; 
the aqueous solution of the fused mass is tested for chromate 
ion, and any residue which may have been left tested for zinc. 

11. Tests for the state of combination of metallic poisons found. If 819 1 
arsenic was found in (311), or ions of a metal open to suspicion 
were detected in the examination of the residues I., II., III., IV., 
or of the ammonium sulphide precipitate and the liquid which 
was filtered from it, tests must be made to determine the state 
of combination in which the metal was present in the original 
substance. The solution of this question is always of importance, 
but decisively so in the case of metals which are poisonous in 
one state of combination but harmless in another. This is, for 
instance, the case with barium, which is poisonous as barium 
chloride or carbonate, but harmless as barium sulphate; or 
with chromium, which is exceedingly poisonous in the form of 
chromates and dichromates, but only slightly so in that of 
chromic compounds. 

As a rule dialysis affords a suitable means of solving this 
question. If, therefore, it was not employed between the 
processes A., Sec. 200, and C., Sec. 202, the reserved third of the 
substance should be treated according to Sec. 201, in order to 
obtain suitable solutions for the determination of the state of 
combination of any suspicious metal found. The colour of the 
material under examination frequently affords an indication of 
the stale of combination of chromium compounds. If it is yellow 
to orange-red, the chromium compound wa^ introduced as 
chromate or dichromate. If the substance is greenish, however, 
it is not a proof that chromic salt was used for poisoning—it 
may more probably be due to a reduction of chromates—it is, 
therefore, not possible in tliis case to form a definite conclusion. 1 
Soluble chromates cannot be extracted unaltered from poisoned 
sausage or minced meat; if such meat is introduced into a 
dilute solution of potassiuirt chromate, the latter is decolorised, 
the salt forming a combination-with the me^t. 2 

1 J. Gadamer, Lchrh. it. chem. Toxikoldgie, 1900, p. 250. 

* It. Otto, AiUeitung zur Austtfittelufiff der Gijte, 7th ed., p. 227 (18»XJ). 

48 
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D. Modifications of the process described in C. 

Sec. 204. 

Numerous modifications can, of course, be made in the process 
described in C.,and we refrain from a detailed description, as the 
conditions cannot all be foreseen under which such modifications 
offer advantages over the methods given; one modification, 
however, which consists in a deviation in the method of preparing 
the elementary arsenic, must be pointed out. 

1. The solution obtained in (310) may be tested directly in Marsh’s 

apparatus as described in Sec. 89, 12, instead of being treated 
with hydrogen sulphide. Reduction by means of sulphur 
dioxide may be omitted in this case. If arsenic is present in 
any considerable quantity, a portion of the liquid (previously 
measured or weighed) will be sufficient to obtain distinct arsenic 
mirrors, and the remainder can be used for the quantitative 
estimation of arsenic. If, however, only minute quantities of 
arsenic arc present, so that by degrees the whole amount of the 
liquid has to be introduced into Marsh’s apparatus in order to 
obtain a distinct arsenic mirror, the quantitative estimation of 
arsenic must be omitted, provided the Marsh test has not been 
carried out from the start according to Polenske’s method 
described in the following section. The latter procedure may, 
therefore, be recommended for the sake of safety in all cases. 
If it is thought necessary to determine definitely that the 
resulting mirror is actually an arsenic mirror, treatment with 
hydrogen sulphide, as described on p. 369, should be chosen. 

2. The use of the distillation process, described in Sec. 197, for the 

detection of arsenic in textile fabrics, carpets, eto., has also 
been recommended repeatedly for forensic purposes. In any 
case, it possesses the advantage of enabling a decision as to the 
absence or presence of arsenic to be made comparatively quickly. 
In such a case the filtered solution obtained in (301) should be 
subjected to distillation by the method described in Sec. 197, 
wit! 'die addition of hydrochloric acid and ferrous chloride, and 
the distillation continued, with renewed addition of hydrochloric 
acid, bo long as the liquid passing over gives (after dilution with 
water) precipitates with hydtogen sulphide. The hydrogen 
sulphide precipitates from tne whole distillate are collected on 
a filter, treated according to (308), weighed, and then subjected 
to further examination by means of a reduction test as in (311). 
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If care has been taken that the ferrous chloride used was not 
only absolutely free from arsenic but also from all other im¬ 
purities, the residue from the distillation may be used for tests 
for the remaining metallic poisons in accordance with the course 
described in the previous section. 

E. Process intended primarily for the detection and determination of 
arsenic only. 

Sec. 205. 

The process which will now be described has for its sole object 82* 
the detection and determination of arsenic in cadaveric remains, 
food, and other organic substances. Only occasionally can it be 
extended to the detection of other metallic poisons, that is to say, 
when the whole of the prepared solution haR not been used for the 
detection of arsenic. The process consists in the destruction of the 
organic substances by means of hot concentrated mineral acids, 
and in the examination of the resulting solution by Marsh’s method, 
but under conditions in which the conversion of the arsenic present 
into the form of a mirror takes place quantitatively. We have used 
this combined method (which we will describe in detail), e.g. for the 
examination of the urine, blood, and organs of persons who have been 
treated with salvarsan, and have always obtained satisfactory results. 
Since comparatively large quantities of acid are necessary for the 
preparation of the solution, the purity of the reagents is a point of 
the utmost importance (p. 734); their preliminary examination 
must be carried out with correspondingly large quantities. 

4 For the first part of the work (preparation of the solution) we 
use the method described by M. Kerbosch. 1 If necessary, the sub¬ 
stance is stirred with water to form a thick paste, and placecPin a 
retort with a tubulure, made of Jena glass, which should be at least 
four times as large as the volume of the substance to he destroyed. 

A mixture of equal parts of concentrated sulphuric acid and nitric 
acid of sp. gr. 1*3 is then added (approximately as many c.c. as 
correspond to the weight of the dry substance in grms.). , Vigorous 
action often begins, even in the cold, so the test should be carried out 
in a fume cupboard. 

The retort is gently heated, •preferably on asbestos wire netting, 
until the contents have formed a uniform mass without the liquid 
frothing over. A separating funnel, provided wit*h a dropping device, 

1 Arch./. Pharnp, ^6, 617 (1908). 
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is introduced into the tubulifre of the retort, care being taken that 
the tube of the funnel is about 5 mm. from the bottom of the retort. 
The space between the tube and the tubulure may be closed, by 
meanB of a suitably-ground stopper (Fig. 53). Nitric acid is now 

added, drop by drop, through 
the separating funnel to the 
contents of the retort, which 
are meanwhile continuously 
heated. The temperature and 
the speed at which the drops 
fall should be so adjusted that 
carbonisation does not occur, 
and care should be taken always 
to have a slight excess of nitric 
acid. The distilling acid is col- 
,, ... lected in a receiver. At first 

the action is vigorous with 
much frothing, but after a time the formation of froth ceases. By 
this means a yellow liquid is obtained, which will be covered with a 
clear layer of the fat present. Needless to say, this will obviously 
only be destroyed after it has been carbonised with sulphuric 
acid. The temperature is now raised, and the supply of-nitric acid, 
regulated in such a way that the fine carbon formed is at once 
oxidised by the nitric acid which is being added. The formation 
of coarse fragments of carbon should be avoided. 

In this process the layer of fat gradually disappears and a clear 
brown liquid will finally be pre.ent in the retort. The liquid is now 
strongly heated with the slow addition, drop by drop, of nitric aeid 
untiloit is completely colourless) and this strong heating continued 
for at least an hour, in order to destroy the last traces of organic 
substances. In this process about 450 c.c. of acid are required for 
the destruction of 250 grms. of fat minced meat—the process is com¬ 
pleted within 5 hours ; the residue in the retort should only amount 
to a few c.c. 1 

■gyp,, In oi^kr to convert all the arsenic quantitatively into hydrogen 
arsenide in the next stage of the process, and finally to cause it to 
deposit in the heated glass tube in the form of an arsenic mirror, the 
following directions of E. Polenske 2 Should be followed :— 

1 With regard to at.proposal madd by Lockemann for the destruction of 
• organic substances, cf. Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 61, 717 v 

* Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 89, 863 (t900); cf. aUo the comprehensive work of 
Lockemunn in regard to Marsh's method {iZcjtsch. anal. Chem., 18, 416). 
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The cylindrical flask for the evolution of hydrogen should contain 
about 250 c.c., and be four times as high as it is wide. The liquid 
containing the arsenic should contain approximately 20 c.c. of sul¬ 
phuric acid in 100 c.c., and the quantity of arsenic in 100 c.c. of this 
liquid should not exceed 4 to 5 mgrms. In order to keep the sul¬ 
phuric acid at the necessary strength, the residue which remained 
in the retort after the process just described is very carefully rinsed 
with water, when cool, and placed in a weighed porcelain dish, and this 
heated on a sand bath, in order to remove the nitric acid completely, 
until about one-third of the sulphuric acid has evaporated. The 
nitric acid is not always completely removed by a single evaporation ; 
it is therefore necessary, when cold, to dilute it again with 50 c.c. of 
water and to repeat the concentration and evaporation. This is 
repeated until a small drop of the liquid, after dilution with water, 
no longer gives a reaction for nitrate ion with diphenylamine. 



When this point has been reached the contents of the dish, when 
cold, are made up to 36 grms. with concentrated sulphuric acid, and, 
after being rinsed in a measuring flask, diluted to 100 c.c. with water. 
A portion of this solution is introduced into a burette with a glass 
tap, from which it is allowed to drop into the, flask for the evolution 
of hydrogen. ° 

This latter flask, the dimensions for which were given above, is 
provided with a dropping funnel, reaching nearly to the bottom of 
the flask, and an outlet tube for the gas. This tube is connected with 
a washing flask containing a 5 per cent, lead nitrate solution, and 
then with a U-tube, one half of which is filled with about 20 grms. 
of fused calcium chloride, and the other with caustic alkali; to this 
is attached an ignition tube of hard glass (Fig. 54), the other end (8) 
of which is connected with a small glass tube which is immersed to 
the depth of a few centimetres in an approximately one per cent, 
solution of silver nitrate. The Siameter of "the ignition tube is 
10-12 mm. in its wider*nd 1’5 to 2 mm. in ^constricted parts. 

The zinc is first treated inoth* cylindrical evolution fla*k with 
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about 5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and theD 20 c.c. of water 
added ; after about 15 minutes the air will have been expelled from 
the apparatus. For the purpose of testing the zinc and sulphuric 
acid, the tube is heated with a flame at 6 for half an hour, during 
which time, if the evolution of gas is too weak, a mixture of one 
volume of sulphuric acid and four volumes of water is added drop 
by drop. If at the end of this time no visible deposit can be seen 
in the tube, the reagents are sufficiently pure. The tube is now heated 
between 6 and 7 with one, and between 4 and 5 with two Bunsen 
burners with chimneys (an asbestos screen being placed at g and c), 
and a quarter of the liquid (25 c.c.), prepared for examination, made 
to drop (about 0*75 c.c. per minute) from the burette through the 
funnel into the evolution flask. The evolution of gas must take 
place steadily, and at such speed that it is possible to count the 
successive bubbles in the lead nitrate or silver nitrate solution 
through which the gas has to pass. 

If no visible mirror is formed beyond c in this process, no arsenic 
is present ; if, on the other hand, the solution contains too much 
arsenic, the silver solution is reduced. Despite this fact, the examina¬ 
tion is carried to completion, by allowing the liquid to drop as slowly 
as possible and weighing the mirror in the method described below. 
An approximate estimation of the amount of arsenic present is thus 
obtained, and the remainder of the solution, prepared for examination, 
further diluted with dilute sulphuric acid (one volume of acid and 
four volumes of water) in such a way that only 4 to 5 mgrms. can still 
be contained in 1(X) c.c. The test is then repeated with this liquid. 

When there is a steady evolution of hydrogen arsenide, the rest 
of the liquid is gradually added, and the flask finally rinsed with 
sulphtirie acid which has been diluted in the proportions mentioned 
above. If the evolution of gas becomes too vigorous at times, it 
may be regujated r by allowing the drops to fall at longer intervals, 
or by stopping the dropping for a little while. Towards the end of 
the test the evolution flask should be put into warm water, so that 
the evolution of gas is not disturbed by the separation of crystals of 
zinc sulphate. 1 

By this means the whole of the arsenic will be found beyond c 
after about 2 to 2| hours, whilst only admail mirror will appear behind 
g. The evolution of gas is maintained for about an hour, the flames 
then removed, and tVie ignition tube heated with a flame between 
2 and 3. If, after a quarter of aft hour, no mirror is visible beyond 3, 
the test is complete ; if, on the other hand, a mirror appears, it should 
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be driven along to d by the necessary adjustment of the flame, and 
the test repeated with renewed heating between 2 and 3 until no 
arsenic mirror appears beyond 3. If, after half an hour, only a faint 
yellowish-brown deposit is formed, these traces of arsenic may be 
ignored. 

When it is certain that the arsenic has thus practically been 
completely expelled, the flame and the silver solution are removed 
and the ignition tube connected in the reverse direction at 8 with 
the U-tube, and heated by means of a small flame in a current of 
hydrogen until all the arsenic has been driven along to c. When cold, 
the portion of the tube c to / is cut out by means of a file (carefully, 
to prevent Bplinters of glass getting into it or particles of arsenic 
from being lost), and this small piece of tube, together with the arsenic 
in it, weighed. The latter is dissolved in concentrated nitric acid 
while being heated, and the tube washed out, dried and weighed again 
under the same conditions, so that the quantity of arsenic is obtained 
from the difference. If a micro-balance is used, even very small 
quantities of arsenic may be accurately determined. 

Instead of such a gravimetric process. W. II. Bloemcndael usee a 328. 
volumetric process for the quantitative determination of arsenic separated 
in the form of a mirror. 1 The arsenic mirror is dissolved in a carefully- 
measured quantity of a potassium dichromate sulphuric acid solution 
of a known normality. The liquid is then treated with potassium 
iodide, and the separated iodine titrated with sodium thiosulphate. 

By this means the quantity of potassium dichromate necessary for 
the oxidation of arsenic to arsenate ion, and consequently the amount 
of arsenic in the mirror is obtained : 

6As+. r )K 2 Cr 2 0 7 +20H 2 SO 

= 6 H 3 As 04 -f 5 K 2 S 0 4 + 5 €r 2 (S 0 4 ) 3 +:iH 2 0 

As a rule, [j^-W-sodium thiosulphate solution is used for the 
purpose ; in the case of quantities of O'OI mgr* 1 and Jess', Bloemen- 
dael used jjLi-lV-sodium thiosulphate solution. 'We have had no 
personal experience with this form of determination. 

In any case, it is essential in the procedure described in this section 
that certainty be obtained as'to whether the mirror which’bppears $ 
actually due to arsenic. Polenske’s method 2 is to precipitate the 
arsenate ion as ammonium magnesium arsenate by means of ammonia 
solution and magnesia mixture from the solution of the mirror, after 
complete oxidation with a few drops of fumiri|i nitric acid, with the 

1 Arch. }. Phorm-, Mfe, 604 (1908). 

* Zeitsch. anal. 39, 666 (1900). 
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aid of heat; the nature of the 9 recipitate can be confirmed by means 
of the silver nitrate reaction. 

If the whole of the sulphuric acid solution of arsenic present at the 
beginning (and since increased to 100 c.c.) has not been used , the 
remainder can be used for testing for other metallic poisons. 


n. Process for the Detection of Hydrocyanic Acid. 

Sec. 206. 

If poisoning with hydrocyanic acid or with alkali cyanides 1 
(which have the same action as hydrocyanic acid, and, owing to their 
being used for many technical purposes, are more easily obtained) is 
known or presumed to have occurred, and if the hydrocyanic acid is 
to be detected in food or in the contents of a stomach, the first 
essential is to begin the examination speedily. The reason for this 
is that hydrocyanic acid, being an unstable substance, may rapidly 
undergo decomposition, 2 and also because, in the opinion of many 
chemists, at all events, cyanogen compounds may be produced in 
the putrefaction of animal substances, although this view cannot 
yet be regarded as definitely proved. 3 The period of time during 
which the poison can be detected depends upon its quantity and the 
stage of putrefaction. On the average, the detection is still possible 
9 to 10 days after the poisoning, in the lungs even after 14 days, and 
in the large intestine after 15 days. In the case of a dead body in 
good preservation it is said to be possible to detect the poison after 
3J months (J. Gadamer), and, according to Jollyman, 4 even after 
6 months. If the portions of the body have been preserved with 
alcohol it is possible, according to G. Calvi and M. Malacarne, 6 to 

i, 

1 Tho technical “ potassium cyanide ” manufactured by the newer process 
is a mixture of potassium and sodium cyanides, or, if prepared by the Castner 
process, it consists only of sodium cyanide. 

8 Tho decomposition of hydrocyanic acid in dead bodies may tako place 
with varying speod, but, as a rule, it continues for a considerable time, until the 
whole of the hydrocyanic acid is introduced into the organism and has been de¬ 
composed. Of. on this question Dragendorff, Die gericMlich-chemische Ermitte - 
lung von Gtften, 3rd ed., Gottingen (Vandenhoek & Ruprecht), 1888, p. 69 ; 
Buchner, J.prakt. Chem., 104, 388; Bonjean, Pharm. Zertraih., 1871, p. 199; 
H. Struve, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 12, 16 and 19; Rennard, Ibid., 13, 110; 
Reichard, Arch. d. Pharm., 219, 204 ; Sokoloff, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 14, 423. 

8 With regard to this question, see Taylor in Dragendorff’s work, loc. cit., 
p. 69 ; Bonjean, Pharm. Zentralh., 1871, p. 199 ; W. Proyer, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 
12 23 

4 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 48, 660 (1907). Of. also W. Autenrieth, Ibid., 60, 
636. 

6 Ibid., 48, 619 (1909). 
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detect hydrocyanic acid after a montfe. In examining a body no£ 
only the stomach and intestinal canal, but also the blood, heart, 
brain, lungs, liver, and urine must be taken into consideration. 

Since, apart from the poisonous cyanogen compounds, among 
which hydrocyanic acid and potassium and sodium cyanides must 
be regarded as the most important, there are also non-poisonous 
compounds, of which potassium ferro- and ferricyanides and Prussian 
blue are the best known; and since the action of even weak acids 
on the latter converts a portion of their cyanogen constituent into 
hydrocyanic acid, it is necessary in the first place to make a few 
preliminary tests to determine which method should be chosen for 
the separation of hydrogen cyanide, in order to be able to decide 
with certainty whether hydrocyanic acid or alkali cyanide was 
originally present. 


A. Preliminary Tests. 

1 . The odour of the substance under examination is carefully 825 . 
noted. Hydrocyanic acid may be recognised at once, if present in 
any considerable quantity in substances free from other odorous 
compounds. If, however, cadaveric remains under examination 

are already in process of putrefaction, the odour of hydrocyanic acid 
may be masked by that of the putrefying substances. The odour 
alone, however, must never be regarded as a sufficient proof of the 
presence of hydrocyanic acid, for benzaldehyde and nitrobenzene 
have, to some extent, similar odours. 

2. A little of the substance, with the addition of water, if necessary, 326 * 
is placed on a moistened filter, and the filtrate collected, acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, and tested for ferrooyanogen ion with ferric chloride, 
and for ferricyanogen ion with ferrous sulphate. Any soluble thio¬ 
cyanates present would also be found in the former test. If a 
ferrocyanogen, ferricyanogen, or thioevanogen ■ impwind has been 
found, the greatest care will be required for the detection of any 
simple cyanogen compounds (hydrogen cyanide, alkali cyanide) in 

the presence of these compounds. The examination is continued afc„ 

B. 2 (331). 

Since potassium ferrocyanide and potassium ferricyanide are 
decomposed even in cold aqutous solution, and more rapidly in acid 
or hot solutions, the conclusion that there has been hydrocyanic acid 
or alkali cyanide poisoning, when hydrocyanic acid has been found 
in a dead body, in addition V) ferrocyanogen or ferricyanogen 
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compounds, is never justifiable, according to Almen, 1 whilst according 
to R. Fresenius 2 it is only permissible under certain conditions, as, 
for example, when a relatively large amount of hydrocyanic acid 
with little potassium ferrocyanide is found in a body a short time 
after death, 

327 • 3. If ferro- or ferricyanogen compounds and thiocyanogen com¬ 

pounds have not been found, a preliminary test is next made with 
guaiacum paper containing copper sulphate. For this purpose the 
reaction of the substance, which, if not fluid, must be treated with a 
little water, is determined. If the reaction is acid, the substance is 
suitable for the test at once, but if it is neutral or alkaline, it should 
be acidified with tartaric acid solution. The air in the flask above 
the substance under examination is then tested by suspending in it 
guaiacum paper containing cupric sulphate, as in Sec. 120, 11. If 
the paper turns blue it is presumptive evidence, but not conclusive 
proof, of the presence of hydrocyanic acid or alkali cyanide. Mercuric 
oyanide, if present, would not give the reaction. The examination 
is continued at B. 1 (329). 

328. 4. If the preliminary tests in l, 2, and 3 have given negative 
results, mercuric cyanide may still be present. The examination is 
continued at B. 3 (333). 

B. Separation and detection of hydrocyanic acid or of cyanogen in 
poisonous cyanides. 

329. 1. If the preliminary test (A. 2) has shown that ferro- and ferricy¬ 

anogen compounds, and also thiocyanogencompounds are absent, 
and if the guaiacum paper has turned blue (A. 3), the substance 
under examination is mixed with water, if necessary, and, if 
itr does not show a strongly acid reaction, is treated with tar¬ 
taric acid solution until it reddens litmus paper strongly. It 
is then introduced into a distillation flask, which must not be 
too large, and this is connected by means of a tube passing 
through its cork with an inclined condenser. The lower end 
of the condenser tube passes through an opening in the cork 
of a graduated cylinder (which selves as a receiver), so as to 
form an air-tight joint, whilst this cylinder is attached, by means 
of a tube passing through a second opening in its cork and bent 
twice at right angles, to a U-tube (PSligot tube). The latter is 
charged with a very dilute solution of sodium hydroxide, which 
1 Chem. Zentr., 1872, 43». 

* Oj. also Ludwig and Mauthner, Zeitich anal. Chem., SO. 604 (1881). 
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is known to be free from cyaflide. 1 The flask is carefully 
heated in an oil bath or calcium chloride bath, the bottom of 
which it must not touch, in such a way as to avoid excessive 
heating of the sides of the vessel, 2 and so that the contents 
continue gently boiling. 

As soon as about 12 c.c. have distilled, the cylinder is re¬ 
moved, and replaced by a weighed boiling flask of larger capacity, 
which must also be connected with the U-tube mentioned above. 
Sometimes, especially when there is much frothing, it is advis¬ 
able to make the distillation in a current of steam. The steam 
for this purpose is conducted to the bottom of the flask, the steam 
generator consisting of a large flask in which water is boiled 
during the distillation, and which is provided with a glass tube 
bent twice at right angles, the delivery end of which passes 
through a second opening in the cork of the distillation flask. 

The first distillate is measured or weighed, and tested as 380 . 
follows :—- 

(а) One quarter is treated as in Sec. 120, 8, to convert the 
hydrocyanic acid into the form of ferric thiocyanate. Since 
it may easily happen that the distillate contains acetic acid, 
care should be taken to add some additional hydrochloric 
acid to counteract the injurious influence of the ammonium 
acetate. 

(б) Another quarter is treated as in Sec. 120, 7, to convert the 

cyanogen ion of the hydrocyanic acid into Prussian blue. 

(c) If the tests (a) and (h) have proved with certainty that 

hydrocyanic acid is present, the remaining half of the 
distillate is used for a quantitative estimation thereof. If, 
however, one of these reactions has failed to give a decisive 
result, a further quarter of the distillate, is used for the 
reaction described in Sec. 120, 9, depending upon the 
conversion of hydrocyanic acid into nitroprusside ion, 
whilst the quantitative estimation is made in the last 
quarter. 

(d) In making an approximate quantitative estimation, the dia^/ 1 
tillation is continued so long as a liquid containing hydro-’ 
cyanic acid distils, the distillate mixed with the contents of 

1 If it is necessary to combine the examination ior hydrocyanic acid with 
tests for phosphorus, the # receiver of the apparatus described in (330) must be 
included, and the distillation carriwl outfin the dark. 

• Ganassini, Zeitsch. anal. Cltnl (l807), 46, 649. 
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the U-tube, and a half (or a quarter) of this liquid mixed 
with half (or a quarter) of the distillate first collected in the 
cylinder. If the mixture is not already acid, sufficient 
tartaric acid to produce an acid reaction is added, and it 
is then introduced into a retort or distillation flask, treated 
with borax or sodium hydrogen carbonate to retain the 
hydrochloric acid, and distilled down to a small residue. 
The distillate thus obtained, which will contain the whole 
of the hydrocyanic acid and be free from hydrochloric 
acid, is treated with silver nitrate solution, then with 
ammonia solution in excess, and lastly with nitric acid 
until the reaction is strongly acid. The resulting pre¬ 
cipitate of silver cyanide is allowed to subside, collected 
on a filter paper (which has previously been dried at 100° 
and weighed), washed, dried at 100°, and weighed. The 
weight multiplied by 0-2017 gives the corresponding 
quantity of anhydrous hydrocyanic acid, and the result 
multiplied by 2 or by 4 (according to whether a half or a 
quarter of the liquid was taken for the estimation) gives 
the entire quantity of hydrocyanic acid originally present 
or formed by the decomposition of alkali cyanide. 

381 . 2 . If the preliminary examination has indicated the presence of 
complex cyanogen ions (ferrocyanogen, ferricyanogen, and thio- 
cyanogen compounds), the method described in 1 (329) cannot 
be used for the separation of hydrocyanic acid, because tartaric 
acid would liberate hydrocyanic acid from the practically 
non-poisouous compounds mentioned, at the boiling temperature 
of the liquid. Hence one of the following methods must be 
chosen:— 

(a) Methods which are applicable in the presence of either ferro- 
m, ferricyanogen compounds or of thiocyanogen compounds. 
The following method, devised by Jacquemin, 1 is based 
upon the fact that hydrocyanic acid can be expelled from 
alkali hydrogen carbonate solutions , wheTeas no hydrocyanic 
a^jd' is liberated from complex cyanogen ions in such 
solutions so long as the temperature does net exceed 60°. 
This has been confirmed by later experiments of A. Hilger 
and K. Tamba, 2 and of H. feeckurts and W. Lehrmann. 8 

1 Ann. chim. phys. (5), 4, 135. 

* Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 30 , 529 (1891). 

, * Zeitsch. Uriters. Nahr. (*.nH>p. K 3, 415 (1900). 
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The latter, in particular, have»hown that whereas no hydro¬ 
cyanic acid is liberated from 1 per cent, solutions of 
potassium ferrocyanide, traces are liberated from 2 per cent, 
solutions, whilst the distillate from 5 per cent, solutions 
will contain appreciable quantities of hydrogen cyanide 
if the liquid is heated above 60°. In applying the test the 
directions of R. Otto 1 and G. Baumert 2 are followed, 
according to which the substance under examination is 
diluted with a sufficient quantity of water and mixed with 
a moderate quantity of sodium hydrogen carbonate in a 
flask, the cork of which has three o]>enmg8. Through the 
centre opening is passed a thermometer which reaches 
nearly to the bottom of the flask, whilst the usual inlet and 
outlet tubes are passed through the other two openings. 
Washed carbon dioxide is admitted through the inlet tube, 
which also extends to the bottom of the flask, whilst the 
outlet tube leads to a condenser with which are connected 
the vessels used as receivers, in the same way as described 
in (329). The liquid is distilled on the water bath, care 
being taken to maintain the temperature rigidly within the 
limit mentioned, and the distillate is treated as in (330). 

In the case, which in practice hardly ever occurs, of its 
being necessary to test not only for hydrocyanic acid and 
alkali cyanides, but also for -phosphorus in the presence of 
complex cyanides, only a small quantity of the liquid 
should be distilled, and the residue in the distillation flask 
again acidified, and tested for phosphorus by Mitscherlich’s 
method (336) (R. Otto). 

(b) Methods which are suitable for eliminating the disturbing 382 # 
influence of ferro- or ferricyanogen compounds but not that 
of thiocyanogen compounds. The substance under examina¬ 
tion is diluted with water if necessary rendered slightly 
acid with tartaric acid, and vigorously shaken with an 
equal volume of ether. After separation of the ethereal 
layer, the shaking with ether is repeated. ..The united , 
ethereal extracts will be free from hydroferrocyanic and 
hydroferricyanic acids, but will contain hydrocyanic acid 
originally present aifti that liberated from alkali cyanides. 

The free hydrocyanic a«id may now # bc separated from the 

1 Anleitung zut*Ausmittclung frr Gifte, 7th ed., p. 34 (1896). 

* Lehrbuch der gerichthctyn 0hemie, 1, 2ml ed., 269 (1907). . 
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1 ethereal extract by shaking the latter with water containing 

sodium hydroxide, and may be detected in the aqueous 
extract as in Sec. 120, 7, 8, and 9 (Barfoed, 1 Beckurts and 
Schonieldt). 2 TUb method cannot be recommended when 
mercuric cyanide is present, because, although this com¬ 
pound is extracted ^when its aqueous solution is shaken 
with ether, it is only dissolved to a limited extent, and its 
complete extraction is difficult; in this case the method 
given in (333) is used. 

838.3. The extremely poisonous mercuric cyanide yields a distillate 
containing hydrocyanic acid only when a considerable 
quantity of the compound is present. If, however, a smaller 
quantity is present in dilute solution, no trace of hydrocyanic 
acid is distilled, even when the liquid has been strongly acidified 
with tartaric acid ; but on adding a few c.c. of fresh hydrogen 
sulphide water and repeating the distillation, the mercuric 
cyanide will be completely decomposed, and the distillate will 
contain hydrocyanic acid (W. Autenrieth). 3 Mercuric ion will 
be found as mercuric sulphide in the residue from the distillation. 

According to Autenrieth, 4 mercuric cyanide may be detected 
in the presence of complex cyanogen ions as in (331) if the 
liquid to be distilled is treated with sodium hydrogen carbonate 
in not too small a quantity, and a few c.c. of freshly prepared 
strong hydrogen sulphide water are added. 

Mercuric oxycyanide may be detected in the same way as 
mercuric cyanide by means of this method; the commercial 
preparations of this compound, which has recently been occa¬ 
sionally used in medicine, usually contains considerable propor¬ 
tions of mercuric cyanide. 6 

* If the ethereal extract obtained as described in (332) contains 
mercuric compounds in addition to hydrocyanic acid, it does 
not necessarily*,follow that mercuric cyanide was present, since 
other mercuric salts, especially the chloride, are also soluble in 
ether (Gadamer). The presence of mercuric cyanide (or of 
mercuric oxycyanide) can only be regarded as definitely proved 
when Cne tests for hydrocyanic acid in (329) and (331) have given 
negative results, and that in (333) a positive result; whilst, in 

1 Lehrbuch der organischen qnalitdiiven Analyse, p. 109 (1881). 

* Zeilsch. anal. Chem., 23, 117,(1884). 

8 Die AuffindiAig der Oifle, 4th eel., p. 24 (1909). 

4 Arch. d. Pham., 231, 107 (1893). v 
v 8 E. Rupp, Arch>d. Pharm , £48^470 (1908). 
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addition to this, mercuric ion has-been found in the distillation* 
residue. In any case, however, it must be remembered that 
mercuric cyanide is always formed when mercuric and cyanogen 
ions come in contact. 

HI. Method lor the Detection ol Ordinary Phosphorus. 1 

Sec. 207. 

Since the use of white or yellow phosphorus for the manufacture 884. 
of wooden and other matches was prohibited in Germany by an 
Imperial statute of May 10th, 1903, to come into force on Jan. 1st, 

1907, cases of phosphorus poisoning have been decidedly less frequent 
than formerly, when the material was particularly easily accessible 
in the form of phosphorus matches. But phosphorus pastes and 
pills for poisoning rats and mice and drugs containing phosphorus 
(phosphorised oil and cod liver oil) may still be procured without 
difficulty, so that, even at the present time, the chemist is not infre¬ 
quently set the task of detecting phosphorus in the contents of the 
stomach or in food. In such examination it is of primary importance 
that his sole aim must be to separate the phosphorus in the free 
condition, or to bring about reactions which depend upon the presence 
of ordinary ( colourless , while, or yellow) phosphorus, for the detection 
of red or light red phosphorus, or of phosjihorus in the form of phos¬ 
phates, would be devoid of all significance, inasmuch as the former is 
non-poisonous, and the latter are of normal occurrence in animal and 
vegetable organisms. 

Since any free phosphorus present is converted by the action of 
the air first into phosphorous acid and eventually into phosphoric 
acid, which compounds no longer allow' of any conclusion being drawn 
as to whether free phosphorus was originally present, it is essential 
that any unnecessary delay should be avoided. Since, however, 
particles of phosphorus enveloped in viscid > rgar.ic substances 
require a fairly long time before they are completely oxidised to 
phosphoric acid, the detection of free phosphorus in cadaveric 
remains is often successful, ^ven when the examination,(ias not been 
made until several weeks after death (Neumann, 2 Dragendorff,* 

1 Sine© only ordinary (colourless, white, or yellow) phosphorus is poisonous, 
whilst red or light red phosphoruses uot poisonous, the term “ phosphorus ” in 
the following section always means ordinary phosphorus. 

* Taylor-Seideler, Oifte, II., p. 179. 

8 Dragendorff, Die gerarhUick-chemische BrmiUelung von Oiften, 3rd ed., p. 99 
(Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, Gottingen, \,8&8). 
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^Fischer and J." Muller, 1 Elvers, ! Medicus 3 ). Phosphorus present in 
food in the proportion of 3 ragrms. in 120 grms. could still be 
detected after 140 days; any material diminution in the amount 
of phosphorus only occurred so long as the mass was still moist 
and spongy, whilst, after drying, only slight oxidation continued 
(Nattermann and Hilger). In the examination of dead bodies 'the 
trustworthiness of the results may, according to the repeated experi¬ 
ments of Selmi, 4 be influenced by the fact that by the putrefaction 
of albumin, brains, and even of parts preserved in spirit, especially 
viscera, there may be formed volatile substances containing 
phosphorus, which are readily soluble in ether and carbon bisulphide, 
and turn a solution of silver nitrate brown. 

In examining dead bodies not only the contents of the stomach 
and intestines, but also tho liver, brains, and blood have to be taken 
into consideration. Since the brain substance is itself rich in phos¬ 
phorus, and putrefied brain, when distilled with water, may yield a 
distillate containing phosphorus, it is advisable to make a separate 
examination of the brain. In addition to the cadaveric remains, 
any vomit, fneces, or urine 5 present should also be examined. Since 
the unpleasant odour which phosphorus, even in very minute quanti¬ 
ties, imparts to food and drink gives a warning of its presence before 
they are taken, the detection of phosphorus is, in most cases, confined 
to the examination of remains of food in cases of attempted poisoning, 
and is but seldom required in connection with cadaveric remains. 

A. Detection of Unoxidised Phosphorus. 

1. Preliminary Examination. 

. A test should first be made whether the substance under examina¬ 
tion does not show by its odour or by phosphorescing in the dark 
that it coiitaips unoxidised phosphorus, and to this end care should 
be taken to bring the phosphorus enveloped in the mass into in¬ 
creased contact with the air by rubbing, stirring, or shaking. Lumin¬ 
escence in the dark is not an absolute proof of the presence of 

1 t* 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 15, 67. 

* Chem. Zentr., 1877, 70. 

9 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 19, 164. 

* Ber., 9, 1127, and 11, 1691. 

5 With regard to the characteristic nr-ture and distinctive behaviour shown 
by urine in cases of phosphorus poisoning, see Selmi, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 14, 
232, and 21, 481 ; v. Mering, Ibid., 15, 507 ; Pesoi and btroppo, Pharm . Zentralh ., 
1880, 166, •' ' /* 
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phosphorus, since there are also many #ther causes of such phosphor¬ 
escence phenomena. A further examination must, therefore, always 
bo made, beginning with the following preliminary tests:— 

(а) A portion of the substance is stirred in a flat porcelain dish, 

which is heated on a water bath in the dark. Luminescent 
particles are then picked out., and may be subjected to further 
tests. 

(б) A little of the substance under examination is examined by 

J. Scherer’s method, 1 in which it is stirred with water, acidified 
with sulphuric acid, and introduced into a small flask, in the 
neck of which are suspended, by means of a loosely-inserted cork, 
two strips of filter paper, one saturated with silver nitrate solu¬ 
tion and the other with lead acetate solution, and both of which 
have been dried with filter paper after saturation. The strips 
must not touch each other. The flask is then heated at 30° to 
40° for a long time (up to 24 hours) in the dark. If only the silver 
nitrate paper has then become blackened, the presence of free 
phosphorus is indicated; if both strips have been blackened, 
hydrogen sulphide may be the cause ; but if the silver nitrate 
paper remains white, free phosphorus is certainly not present. 
As a confirmatory test, the silver nitrate paper, if blackened, is 
oxidised with aqua regia and extracted with water, and the 
extract evaporated and finally tested for phosphate ion by means 
of ammonium molybdate. It is essential to make a blank test to 
prove that any positive result obtained is not due to the presence 
of phosphate in the paper. To eliminate blackening of the silver 
nitrate paper by hydrogen sulphide, a sulphuric acid solution of 
2 to 3 gnus, of cadmium sulphato may be added to the mass; 
on the other hand, an addition of lead acetate must be avoided, 
since it has an influence on the phosphorus reaction of the silver 
nitrate paper. 3 Inasmuch as positive reactions were.cbtained 
by R. Fresenius and 0. Neubauer 3 with fo’njic Jcid, and by 
II. Nattermann and A. Hilgcr with beer and milk free from 
phosphorus, Scherer’s method is a proof of the absence rather 
than of the presence of free phosphorus. In the forpicr case, 
however, it is very sensitive. II free phosphorus has not been 
proved to be absent by this test, the main portion must be 
examined by one of the following methods :— 

1 Ann. d. Chem. u. Pharm., 112, 210. 

2 E. Rupp, Zeitsch. Unters. Ns hr. Genus*., 3, 415 (1900). 

3 Zeilsch. anal. Chem., 1^333 (1802). * 


49 
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2. Actual Examination. 

(a) By distillation with water. 

This excellent and trustworthy method, devised by E. Mitscher- 
lich, 1 depends upon separating the phosphorus in a current of steam, 
and then causing it to phosphoresce. 

A large portion of the substance under examination is treated 
with water and a little dilute sulphuric acid 2 or, if a simultaneous 
test is to be made for hydrocyanic acid, with tartaric acid, and 
introduced into a flask A (Fig. 55, p. 771) and gently boiled. The 
flask must not be too small, or its contents may froth over; and the 
safest method is to heat it in an oil or calcium chloride bath. The 
flask is connected by means of the tube lb (bent twice at right angles) 
with the vertical glass condenser B, beneath which is a flask C to 
receive the distillate. The test must be made in a dark room which 
is light-proof, and in which, of course, no artificial light must be 
present. In order not to be misled by reflections in observing the 
phenomena in the dark, the burner beneath A must be raised to its 
full extent, and completely surrounded by a metal cylinder, provided 
at the top and the bottom with slots for the necessary supply of air 
to the flame. It is also advisable to introduce a black screen between 
the flask A and the condenser B, provided with a suitable opening for 
the passage of the tube bb. 

If the substance in A contains phosphorus, the most distinct 
phosphorescence (usually a luminous ring which rises and falls) will 
be observed in the dark at the point where the steam enters the upper 
cooled part of the condenser tube. Under these conditions it is 
possible to distil from 150 gnus, of mass containing only 1'5 mgrms. 
of phosphorus, i.e. only O’OOl per cent., more than 90grms„over a 
period of half an hour without the luminescence stopping ; even when 
Mitscher'lich, interrupted the experiment after half an hour, left the 
flask open for 14 days, and then continued the distillation, the lumin¬ 
escence again appeared with undiminislied intensity. H. Nattermann 
and A. Hilger obtained a distinct phosphorescence, which could not 

4. * < 

1 J. prakt. Chem., 68, 238. 

8 If there is reason to suppose that phosphorus may have been introduced 
into the substance under examination in tl^e form of matches, H. Hager ( Zeitsch . 
anal. Chem., 10, 255) recommends the further addition of a little ferrous chloride 
or sulphate to eliminate tho disturbing'influence of oxidising substances in the 
match-heads. If, in the’ preliminary examination (335) a reaction for hydrogen 
sulphide has been obtained, ferric chloride must bfe added to the substance to 
bo distil'ed, to prevent any hydrogen sulphide passing over into the distillate. 
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be overlooked, on distilling mixtures of »1 mgrm. of phosphorus with* 
100 to 200 grms. of meat or vegetable, diluted to 1 litre. 

If a mass containing both hydrocyanic acid and phosphorus is dis¬ 
tilled, the former will tend to be found in the earlier portions of the 



distillate, and the latter in the later portions. It is, therefore, 
advisable, after about 15 o.c. have distilled, to change the receiver, 
so that any hydrocyanic acid which has distilled^nay not be obtained 
in too dilute condition * care must # also be taken in such cases to 
attach the lower end of the condenser to the receiver by means of a 
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1 perforated cork, and also to txmnect a U-tube, charged with sodium 
hydroxide free from cyanide, with the receiver (329). 

887 . If the liquid contains substances which prevent the phosphorescence, 
such as ether, alcohol, petroleum spirit, phenol, cresol, chloroform, 
oil of turpentine, 1 and many other essential oils, no luminescence 
will occur so long as these continue to distil. Since, however, ether 
and alcohol are rapidly distilled, phosphorescence will soon be 
observed when they alone arc present; oil of turpentine and other 
essential oils, however, inhibit phosphorescence permanently. 2 Free 
sulphur does not interfere with the luminescence, but if hydrogen 
sulphide was present, or has been formed on acidifying the mass 
under examination, it must be destroyed by the addition of ferric 
chloride, as mentioned above, before heating the flask. Sulphur 
dioxide and chlorine, and also mercuric chloride, 3 prevent the 
phosphorescence, and even cupric sulphate has this effect if the mass 
is only slightly acidified (Bernbeck). 

If any considerable quantity of phosphorus is present, minute 
globules of phosphorus will be found at the bottom of the flask which 
receives the distillate. In Mitscherlich’s experiments a mass weigh¬ 
ing 100 grms., and containing 0'02 grm. of phosphorus, yielded so 
large an amount of phosphorus globules, that a tenth of the quantity 
was sufficient for the identification of phosphorus. In forensic cases 
they should first be washed with alcohol and then weighed. A 
portion may then be submitted to further examination to prove 
definitely that it is phosphorus ; the remainder, and also a portion 
of the liquid which shows the phosphorescence when distilled, should 
be reserved as exhibits in connection with the report. 

The distillation residue left in the flask A often contains an 
appreciable amount of phosphorus which has not distilled. It is no 
longer free unchanged phosphorus, however, for the greater part has 
been oxidised into phosphate ion (P0 4 UI ), and smaller fractions 
into phosphite .ion (P0 3 m ) and hypophosphate ion (P0 3 u ), whilst 
a small portion has also been converted into red phosphorus (Natter- 
mann and Hilger). 

•858. The residue from the distillation may, if necessary, be tested for 
phosphite ion as in (349); in the same way further tests may be 
applied to the distillate to confirm the presence of phosphorus 
therein, or to detect phosphite ion l formed by the oxidation of the 

1 Oil of turpentine acts as an antidote to phosphorus poisoning. 

8 C. Stich, Zeitscb. Unters. liahr. Oenuss.,o, 657 (1903). 

« 8 K. Polstorff and J. MenschiUg, CSer., 19, 1763 (1886). 
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phosphorus vapour. If, however, the •distillate is to be used for a # 
quantitative estimation (which will only be roughly approximate) of 
the phosphorus present in the free condition, the distillation should 
be continued until the phosphorescence stops, and the entire contents 
of the receiver treated with chlorine to convert the whole of the 
phosphorus and phosphite ion into phosphate ion, the latter esti¬ 
mated, after suitable concentration, by precipitation with magnesia 
mixture, and the amount of phosphorus, eventually weighed in the 
form of magnesium pyrophosphate, is doubled. Even then the 
quantity of phosphorus thus estimated is frequently too small rather 
than too large. If the apparatus used for the distillation is not 
unnecessarily large, and the distillation is carried out in such a way 
that the phosphorescence always appears in the condenser, and not 
in the flask or in the tube connecting it with the condenser, and is 
continued until no further luminescence can be observed, even in an 
absolutely dark room, at least a half and, under especially favourable 
conditions, even three-quarters of the phosphorus present in the free 
condition is obtained. 

If the mass to be tested for phosphorus is of such a nature that 
it seems likely to cause the. liquid to bump, it is advisable to carry 
out the distillation in a flask heated on a sand bath, and to introduce 
steam at a moderate tension into the flask. If the apparatus is first 
filled with carbon dioxide, and the distillation with steam continued 
sufficiently long, almost the whole of the free phosphorus present will 
be recovered in the receiver (M. Buchner). 1 

It should be noted that the mere detection of phosphate ion in 339 . 
the distillate which has been treated with chlorine or nitric acid is 
not an absolute proof of the presence of free phosphorus in the sub¬ 
stance under examination, even when there is no possibility of.^mall 
particles of phosphoric acid having been carried over, by spirting, 
into the distillate. In this connection reference may be m%de to the 
experiments of Selmi, mentioned on p. 768, anu*tp tltose of H. W. 
Bettink and F. C. E. v. Embden, 2 who, from the cadaveric remains 
of a man who had taken hypophosphites as a medicine, obtained 
distillates in which traces o^ hypophosphitc ion and cf,hydrogen 
phosphide were detected. 

It is, moreover, of special importance that the so-called phos¬ 
phorus sesquisulphide (P 4 S 3 ), \fhich since the prohibition of white 
phosphorus matches in Germany has been occasionally used in the 

1 Zeitbch. atuil. Chen., 14, 105. 

a Chan. Zenir.',,\m II., 1104* 

% 
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' preparation of the so-called Swedish friction matches, which can be 
struck anywhere, gives not only distillates containing the oxidation 
products of phosphorus, but also, on distillation, shows the same 
luminescence as white phosphorus. Mitscherlieh’s method is, 
therefore, only conclusive in cases where the absence of phosphorus 
sesquisulphide may be assumed with certainty, or where elementary 
phosphorus can be identified in that form in the distillate. This latter 
is detected by a microscopical examination, or by dissolving the sub¬ 
stance in carbon bisulphide. In the latter test the solution, when 
allowed to evaporato spontaneously, leaves a residue which phos¬ 
phoresces when gently rubbed in the dark (Gadamer). 

840. A sharp test for the detection of white phosphorus in the presence 
of phosphorus sesquisulphide has been based by It. Schenck and 
E. Scharff 1 on the fact that the vapours from the former ionise the 
air, whereas those from the latter do not. A current of air is passed 
over the substance under examination, which is heated to 50°, and 
then conducted into a completely closed cylindrical metal vessel 
(dissociation chamber), upon the cover of which is placed an insulated 
electroscope, from which a dissociating body extends downwards 
into the cylinder. If the charged electroscope shows a decrease xn 
tension, white phosphorus was present. Tn this way it was possible 
to detect as little as 0'004 mgrm. of phosphorus ; the electroscope 
indicated a decreaso in the voltage of 04 to 0 0 scale divisions in 
5 minutes. 

(h) By expelling the phosphorus in a current of carbon dioxide. 

341 . During the distillation by Mitscherlieh’s method a very consider¬ 
able amount of tho phosphorus undergoes oxidation in the flask A 
itself^SSI), and therefore does not pass over into the distillate, and 
for this reason the quantitative estimation made, as described in (338), 
is very maocurate. Since, however, the quantitative estimation 
of the amount of phosphorus is of great importance, J. Scherer 
had recommended expelling the air from the distillation apparatus 
and thereby preventing the oxidation. For this purpose he added 
to the acidified liquid in the flask A small fragments of calcium 
carbonate, and did not begin to heat the flask until a sufficient 
evolution of carbon dioxide had occurred. R. Fresenius and C. 
Neubauer 2 preferred to pass a current of carbon dioxide through 
the apparatus during the distillation. This js generated in a Kipp’s 

1 Ear., 39, 1522 (1906). <t ‘ Zeitsch. amt. Chem., 1, 339. 
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generator, washed with water in a washing flask, and introduced 
into the flask A by means of a glass tube, which passes through the 
cork and reaches to the bottom of the flask. 

Naturally such 'precautions have an influence on the phosphorescence , 842 
which is due to the oxidation of the phosphorus vapour by the 
atmospheric oxygen. Since, under some conditions, the phosphor¬ 
escence is the only unassailable proof of identification, whilst an 
approximate quantitative estimation is of equal importance, attempts 
were made to discover the experimental conditions under which these 
conflicting requirements could be reconciled. This difficulty was 
obviated by Nattermann and Hilger 1 in the following method, in 
which the air is first allowed to come in contact with the phosphorus 
vapour in the tube bb. If the phosphorus 
has reached this point without oxidation, no 
further loss need be feared, for the oxidation 
products formed there will be carried forward 
by the condensed water into the receiver. 

In Nattermann and llilgcr’s method the 
flask A, as shown in Fig. 55 (p. 771), is 
provided with a stopper with three openings. 

Through the first of these is passed the tube 
(extending nearly to the bottom of the flask) 
which admits the carbon dioxide from an 
apparatus connected with a washing flask, 
as in the apparatus of Fresenius and 

Neubauer; the second opening receives a tube, which also extends 
nearly to the bottom of the flask, and is connected with a steam 
generator, such as a small boiling flask; whilst through the third 
opening is passed the vertical portion of the tube bb, as in Mitscher- 
lich’s apparatus. This tube, however, is constructed as shown in 
Fig. 56, i.e. it has upon the portion which is slightly inclined towards 
the condenser a vertical branch, a few cm. in l«ngtl^ which can be 
closed by means of a rubber tube and spring clip. An Erlenmeyer 
flask and cylinder are used as the receivers. The former has a stopper 
with two openings, through one of which passes (so as to form an 
air-tight joint) a tube reaching to the bottom of the fla.-:k and con¬ 
nected at its other end with the condenser, whilst the second opening' 
receives a U-shaped outlet tube connected with the cylinder, through 
the stopper of which it extends nearly to the bottom. An outlet 
tube passing through | second opening in the*stopper of the cylinder 
1 Forschungeberichle Hb 7 r LjbensmiUel mw.. 4, 247 (1897). 
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ts attached to a suction pump # A little water is placed in the Erlen- 
meyer flask and cylinder. 

After the flask A has been charged with the acidified suspension 
of the substance under examination, and the air has been expelled 
from the apparatus by means of a current of carbon dioxide, which 
is continued, heat is applied to the flask. As soon as the liquid 
begins to boil, which may be recognised in the dark by placing the 
hand on the vertical part of the tube lb, the spring clip of the branch 
tube is opened, and a current of air drawn through it by means of the 
suction pump. In the presence of phosphorus very pronounced 
luminescence will be observed in the narrow tube lb. As soon as 
the luminescence has been distinctly observed, the spring clip is again 
closed, the suction pump detached from the receiving cylinder, and 
the distillation completed in a current of steam (from the steam 
generator), while the current of carbon dioxide is continued to the 
end. Finally the contents of both receivers are oxidised in tho 
manner described on p. 773, and the phosphate ion determined. 1 
By this method it was found possible to detect 0 06 mgrm. of phos¬ 
phorus, and to recover 92 to 95 per cent, of the phosphorus present. 

843 . Moro recent investigations havo shown that by making the test 
in this way, phosphorescence takes place even in the presence of 
such substances as prevent it when Mitscherlich’s original method 
is used. As a safeguard, if no phosphorescence lias been observed 
either in Mitscherlich’s method of applying the test or that of Nattcr- 
mann and Hilger, a further portion of the substance under examina¬ 
tion should be treated by the following method of R. Fresenius and 
C. Neubauer 2 before a final conclusion is formed. This is based on 
the fact that, on conducting the phosphorus vapour, distilled in a 
current of carbon dioxide, into silver nitrate solution, portions of it 
are coifverted into silver phosphide. The substance is introduced, 
with the addition of water if necessary, into a glass flask closed with 
a stopper liavipg two openings. The liquid is acidified with dilute 
sulphuric acid, and a slow current of washed carbon dioxide from a 
Kipp’s generator is introduced through a tube which reaches nearly 
to the bottom of the flask, and, escaping through the second tube at 
the top of the flask, passes through one or more connected U-tubes t 
which should not be too wide. These are enlarged at the base into 

1 The phosphate ion thus obtained, however, can only be regarded as 
definitely derived from phosphorus originally present, whon no particles of the 
distilling liquid have spirted, over, and when the substance under examination 
was free from putrefying brain substance (p. 768). 

8 Zeitseh. anal. Chern., 1, ,V0. 
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a series of bulbs, and each is charged with not more than 50 to 60 c.6. 
of a neutral 3 per cent, solution of silver nitrate. When the flask 
is filled with carbon dioxide, it is heated on the water bath, the 
heating being continued for several hours. If free phosphorus is 
present, it will volatilise unoxidised in the current of carbon dioxide, 
pass into the silver nitrate solution, and cause the formation of 
insoluble black silver phosphide, on the one hand, and of metallic 
silver and phosphoric acid on the other. Since a black precipitate 
may also be produced (by volatile reducing substances or hydrogen 
sulphide) in the absence of phosphorus, the mere formation of such 
a precipitate is not a definite proof that phosphorus is present, but 
its non-occurrence proves with certainty the absence of unoxidised 
phosphorus. 

Any precipitate obtained is collected and washed with water on 344 
a filter which has been previously thoroughly washed with dilute 
nitric acid and water. Blondlot’s method, improved by Dusart, 1 
may be used for the detection of the silver phosphide in the precipi¬ 
tate. In this method the silver phosphide is decomposed by means 
of nascent hydrogen, with the formation of hydrogen phosphide, 
which is identified by its characteristic flame coloration on ignition. 

This further examination of the silver precipitate must be made as 
soon as 'possible after the precipitation is complete. A type of 
apparatus for the test is described by Nattermann and Hilger, and 
shown in Fig. 57. 

A small flask a with a capacity of about 100 c.c. has a wide neck, 
into which is fitted a cork with three openings. Through two of 
these are passed the tubes c and d, bent at right angles, which either 
terminate immediately below the cork, or one of which, c, prefer¬ 
ably extends further down, but does not reach to the botton^ of the 
flask. Hydrogen from a Kipp’s apparatus is introduced thiough c, 
and then passes through d to the U-tube e, which contain^,fragments 
of pumice stone saturated with concentrated pbfcasstum hydroxide 
solution, and finally escapes through the glass tube /, which is fitted 
with a platinum point f 2 The third opening receives the thistle 
funnel b, the tube of whiclj reaches to the bottom oi £he flask a. 

The filter containing the black silver precipitate is cut up and 
introduced into the flask a ; this also contains a few fragments of 
pure zinc and sufficient watei* to cover the lower end of the tube b, 
the end of c being left free. Hydrogen fron\ the Kipp’s apparatus 

1 Zeitsch. aruil. Clkm ., 1, 129. • 

* In Dalmon’s method (34A) this platinum ]x>int is indispensable. 
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i£ now made to pass through the apparatus, the gas ignited, with the 
necessary 'precautions, and a note made as to whether the flame is 
colourless, i.e. whether the zinc used is free from phosphorus. This 
test is rendered still more sharp by observing the flame through a 
spectroscope. Even the smallest traces of phosphorus arc charac¬ 
terised by two pale-green lines (A=526*4 and 510 7 pp), between 
which lies a faint green line. The spectrum is particularly sharp 



Fio. 57. 


when the flame is directed against the exterior of a platinum basin 
filled with cold water. 

Whon the purity of the zinc and the sulphuric acid has been 
ascertained in this way, a few c.c. of dilute (1 : 5) sulphuric acid is 
poured into the flask through the funnel h. If phosphorus is present, 
the green 'coloration of the flame appears, although frequently not 
until after some time. In order to produce a hydrogen flame of 
sufficient size two Kipp’s apparatus may be used, their outlet tubes 
being connected by means of a T-piece. The addition of a few drops 
of platinohydrochloric acid to accelerate the evolution of gas in these 
apparatus does not interfere with the reaction. In order to facilitate 
the observation of the flame with the flaked eye, J. Dalmon 1 recom¬ 
mends holding a sufficiently long narrow tube, such as is used in the 
chemical harmonicon, and placing it in such, a way that the flame 
• 1 Zeitsch. anal. Chetn'., 10, 1,32 (1871). 
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is depressed against the inner wallaof the tube. The flame thfls 
becomes more compact without producing a musical note, and appears 
green over its whole area, while phosphorescent light waves are 
formed. If the tube is lowered the flame is compressed, and a dark 
blue coloration sometimes appears. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this is also due to the phosphorus ; only the green coloration is deci¬ 
sive (G. Baumert). 1 By this method Nattermann and Hilger were 
able to detect 0 00000 mgrm. of phosphorus in the form of phosphite 
with the naked eye, whilst still smaller quantities may be detected 
with the spectroscope. The method is not suitable for a quantitative 
estimation, since only about a tenth to, at most, a fifth of the phos¬ 
phorus present in the form of phosphite ion can be obtained as silver 
phosphide. 

The solution filtered from the silver precipitate (343) is freed 845 
from excess of silver by means of hydrochloric acid, filtered through 
filter paper which has been thoroughly washed with acid and water, 
the free hydrochloric acid expelled by repeated evaporation with 
nitric acid on the water bath, the residue dissolved in a little nitric 
acid, and the solution finally tested qualitatively for phosphate ion 
by means of molybdate reagent or a mixture of magnesium chloride, 
ammonium chloride, and ammonia. 

According to K. Fresonius ami 0. Neubaucr, the method is also 
very sensitive even in the presence of substances which prevent the 
luminescence of phosphorus in Mitscherlich's method. On the 
other hand, it has been almost as frequently asserted 2 as denied 3 
that under certain conditions volatile substances containing phos¬ 
phorus may be formed in putrefying organic matter and especially 
brain substance, and that these give the Dusart-Blondlot reaction 
(G. Baumert). Hence this test is not so conclusive as the o^purrence 
of phosphorescence in Mitscherlich’s method. 

(c) By expelling the phosphorus in a current ofjiyctrogen. 

Since, according to Blondlot, treatment of the substance to be 846 
tested for phosphorus with zinc and sulphuric acid renders more 
difficult the further examination of the zinc-containing residue for 
other poisons, Dalmon 4 conducts pure hydrogen through organio 

1 Lehrbuch der gerichtlichen Chemie, vol. I, 2nd od., |». 212 (1907). 

* Selmb Ber., 8, 1127 (1876)*: H, 1091 (1878); J. von d. Hagen and P. 
Woltenng, Chem. ZeiUr., 1893, II.. 1103 ; a Stich, Zeitsch. Unlers. Nahr. Oenuss., 

3, 686 (1900). • # 

* Z. HalAsz, Zeitsc\ anorg. Chem., 26, 438 (1901); A. Fischer, Pfltiger'e 

Arch. d. Physiologic, 97, 578 (1903). • •, 

4 J. chim. midicalc , 1870 .1^3 X , Aitsch. anal. Chem., 10, 132 (18# 1) 
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shbstances containing phosphorus ; the gas, under these conditions, 
taking up phosphorus. The ignited hydrogen flame is tested as 
described above (p.778) by placing over it a glass tube in the manner 
of the chemical liarmonicon. On washing the tube, in which the 
hydrogen charged with phosphorus was burned, with a little water, 
the phosphate ion formed may be detected in the liquid by means 
of molybdate reagent. Neubauer, 1 who confirms Dalmon’s state¬ 
ments, also calls attention to the fact that the escaping hydrogen 
charged with phosphorus shows a fine phosphorescence in .a dark 
room. 


(d) By distillation with alcohol. 

847 . If the substance to be examined is immersed in alcohol when 
received, the following method, devised by II. llager, 2 may be 
recommended. The alcohol is removed by distillation on the water 
bath, after the addition of a little sulphuric acid, and of ferrous 
chloride if there is reason for concluding that phosphorus derived 
from phosphorus matches is present. No phosphorescence will 
occur in tiiis process, but the distillate will consist of alcohol con¬ 
taining phosphorus. On repeating the distillation with fresh portions 
of alcohol, it is possible to separate small quantities of phosphorus 
completely in the distillate. On then filling a test-tube to a third of 
its capacity with water, pouring into it about 10 drops of the alcohol 
charged with phosphorus, and especially the fraction which distilled 
first, and shaking it in the dark, the whole tube will appear to be 
filled with phosphorescent light. The alcohol containing the phos¬ 
phorus becomes brown or black on the addition of silver nitrate or 
copper sulphate solution, with separation of the respective metal 
phosphides and elementary metals, and formation of phosphate ion. 
A test with lead paper will readily determine whether any hydrogen 
sulphide present was the cause of the formation of the dark pre¬ 
cipitate. « * 

(e) By extraction by shaking with solvents immiscible with water. 

. 848 . On shaking liquid solvents for phosphorus, which are immiscible 
with water, with aqueous suspensions of organic substances contain¬ 
ing free phosphorus, the latter is taken up by the solvents, and is left 
as a residue when they are carefully evaporated. For this purpose 
it is advisable to add a Vttle water in* order to protect the phosphorus 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., IQ, 132 (1811). * 

* Phartn. Zentralh., 1876, 455 ; Zei&chAurutl. Chem., 10, 256 (1871). 
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from the oxidising action of the air, after evaporation of the solveift. 
Solvents proposed as suitable for this purpose include carbon bisul¬ 
phide (Selmi, 1 ), ether (Lassaigne 2 and van Bastelaer 3 ), and petro¬ 
leum spirit (H. Hager). 4 If the solvents are nearly removed by 
spontaneous evaporation at the ordinary temperature, the residues, 
when poured on to a flat dish in the dark, will, as a rule, immediately 
appear phosphorescent. They may then be submitted to further 
tests by the methods described above. In order to obtain the 
phosphorus in as pure condition as possible when mixtures con¬ 
taining fat are extracted with ether, van Bastelaer recommends that 
the residue, left on evaporating the ether in the presence of a little 
water, should be heated to 50° to 60°, that the resulting melted 
mass containing the phosphorus should be repeatedly shaken with 
concentrated ammonia solution to remove the fat, and that the 
phosphorus, which will not be appreciably attacked in tho process, 
should then be washed, first with water containing a little sulphurio 
acid, and then with pure water. 

B. Detection of Phosphite Ion. 

If phosphorus in the free form has not been detected, tests must 849, 
be made to determine whether the first product of its oxidation in 
the air, phosphite ion, may not be present. For this purpose the 
residue of the distillation in (338) or in (342) or (343) is introduced 
into the apparatus shown in Fig. 57 (p. 778), which has been charged 
and tested as in (344), and a note made whether the presence of 
phosphorus is indicated by the flame coloration of the ignited 
hydrogen (Wohler). If such coloration appears, the aim of the test is 
attained ; if not, the presence of organic substances may be the cause 
of its non-occurrence. Should the flame not be coloured, #he tube 
with a platinum point/is replaced by a U-tube containing a neutral 
solution of silver nitrate, the tap again opened^ and thffgas allowed 
to pass for several hours in a slow current through the silver solution. 

If phosphite ion was present, a precipitate containing silver phos¬ 
phide will separate in the silver solution, and may then be further 
examined as in (344). 5 In this way T. Poleck 6 succeeded in detecting 

1 Ber., 5, 289. * Pharm. ZentrcUh., 1850, 360. 

8 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 13, 350. * Ibid., 20, 321. 

* The statement of W. Herapath {Pharm. J. and Trans., 1865, 7, 573) that 

phosphoric! acid is also reduced by cine and dilute sulphuric acid is absolutely 
incorrect. Cf. tho communications of R. FreseniuS on this point ( Zeitsch. anal. 
Chem., 6, 203). 5 

• Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 30, 52Pi 8 

i 
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jfhosphite ion in a dead body three months after death, whereas 
free phosphorus could no longer be detected therein. 

4. Examination ot the Inorganic Constituents of Plants, Animals, 
or portions thereof. Manures, etc. (Ash Analysis). 

Sec. 208. 

A. Preparation of the Ash. 

860. For purpose of a qualitative analysis, it is usually sufficient 
to incinerate a small portion of the substance to' be examined for 
inorganic constituents, after careful purification. This is best done 
in a small earthenware muffle, into which the substance is introduced 
in a small porcelain or platinum crucible, although an obliquely- 
inclined crucible also answers the purpose well, and under certain 
conditions the ignition may also be effected in a small porcelain or 
platinum basin, a wide glass tube (cylindrical lamp glass) being used 
to promote thoeurrent of air. The heat must always be kept moderate 
to prevent volatilisation of individual constituents, especially 
chloridos. It is not always necessary to continue the ignition so 
far as to consume all the carbon. In the case of ash which contains 
much fusible salt, e.g. that of beetroot molasses, it is much better 
only to carbonise the mass by the application of moderate but long- 
continued heat, to boil the mass with water, and to complete the 
incineration of the washed and dried residue. The aqueous extract 
obtained must obviously be added again to the ash of the insoluble 
portion, or evaporated to dryness therewith. Full details of the most 
suitable method of incineration will be found in R. Fresenius’ Anlei- 
tung zur quantitativen Analyse. 

«. 

B. Examination of the Ash. 

351. As in the case ,of waters of natural occurrence, no essential 
differences will be shown by the qualitative analysis of the ash of 
vegetable or animal substances, since the inorganic constituents 
which are present in any considerable proportion are the same in 
every case. 1 ’" Leaving out of the question certain substances which 
in many cases are only present in small proportion and are absent 
in others, only a quantitative analysis, can be regarded as sufficient 
to characterise an ash, and, as a rule, it may be made without a 

1 For this reason tho analysis of ashes must be dealt with in detail in quanti¬ 
tative analysis. In this connection reference may lie made to B. Fresenius’ 
Ankitung rvr quantitativen Analyse. * a 
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preliminary qualitative analysis, si#ce the substances to which 
attention must be given are known. 1 A qualitative analysis of ash 
may always be of value, however, if it is made in such a way as to 
allow of an approximate estimation of the relative proportions of 
the different substances. To differentiate between ashes, it is par¬ 
ticularly important to determine which substances (and what quan¬ 
tities thereof) are soluble in water and which arc soluble and insol¬ 
uble in hydrochloric acid. The following method of examination 
is suitable for this purpose :— 

(a) Examination of portions soluble in water. 

The ash is boiled with water, the liquid filtered, and the filtrate 352 . 
examined as follows, while the residue is being washed. 

1. A portion is heated, treated with hydrochloric acid in excess, 
again heated and allowed to stand. Effervescence indicates the 
presence of alkali carbonates; ail odour of hydrogen sulphide indi¬ 
cates the presence of a sulphide of an alkali metal formed from a 
sulphate by the reducing action of the carbon. A turbidity, due to 
the separation of sulphur, and an odour of sulphur dioxide point to 
the presence of thiosulphate (occasionally found in coal ash). The 
liquid is filtered, if necessary, and treated with barium chloride. A 
white precipitate indicates sulphate ion. 

2. A portion of the liquid is evaporated to a small volume, and 853 . 

rendered just acid with hydrochloric acid (effervescence indicates 
carbonate ion), a few drops tested for borate ion by means of turmeric 
paper (Sec. 109, 5), the main solution then evaporated to dryness, 
and the residue taken up with hydrochloric acid and water. A 
residue indicates silicic acid. It is filtered off, and a portion of it 
repeatedly evaporated nearly to dryness in a porcelain bare with 
nitric acid, and tested for phosphate ion by means of ammonium 
molybdate solution (Sec. 107, 10). -> 

3. A portion is treated with silver nitrate .elution as long as a 354 . 
precipitate forms, then gently heated, and ammonia solution cauti¬ 
ously added. If a black residue is left, it is silver sulphide (derived 
from an alkali sulphide or thiosulphate). The ammoDia^al solution. 

1 If, under exceptional circumstances, the analysis should be extended to 
include metals which are reducible^on charcoal and volatiliso at the temperature 
of ignition ( e.g. arsenic, zinc, cadmium, lead), but which can only be found in 
plants or animals under very dofinit*} conditions, the substance under exami¬ 
nation, instead of being incinerated, should be treated with hydrochlorio acid 
and potassium chlorate (301), or by one pf the other methods for the destruction 
of organic substances described in ^84}. » 
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Altered if necessary, is treated with nitric acid in slight excess, so 
that the silver phosphate first formed is re-dissolved, and only silver 
chloride (iodide or bromide) is left. The precipitate is filtered off 
and the filtrate carefully rendered exactly neutral with ammonia. 
If a pale yellow precipitate is formed, the phosphate ion formed in 
(353) is present in the ash as orfAophosphate, whilst if the precipitate 
is white it is present as pyrophosphate. 1 Portions of the aqueous 
solution of the ash are tested for iodine and bromine ions, and 
eventually for chlorine ion as in (178) and (180). 2 

855. 4. A portion is heated with hydrochloric acid, rendered alkaline 

again with ammonia, treated with ammonium oxalate, and allowed 
to stand. A white precipitate indicates calcium. The liquid is 
filtered, and the filtrate treated with ammonia and sodium ammonium 
hydrogen phosphate; a crystalline precipitate, which is often only 
perceptible after the liquid has stood for some time, indicates mag¬ 
nesium. (Magnesium ion often occurs in the aqueous solution in 
distinctly appreciable quantities, and calcium ion only in very minute 
traces, even when carbonates and phosphates of the alkali metals 
are present.) 

5. Tests for potassium and sodium are made as in 8ec. 173, and 
also, according to whether magnesium is present or not. as in (108) 
or (169) and (170). 

6. Lithium, which is present in ashes much more frequently than 
was formerly believed to be the case, and rubidium, which almost 
invariably accompanies potassium, are most easily detected by means 
of spectroscopic analysis (Sec. 22) in the residue consisting of alkali 
Balts. 


(b) Examination of the portion insoluble in water. 

866. 1 . The greater portion of the ash which has been exhausted with 
water is hoatod (after further incineration if it contains much 
carbon) with hydrochloric acid (effervescence in this process 
indicating carbonate, ion in combination with alkaline earth 
metals, and evolution of chlorine, manganese oxides). The whole 
is then evaporated to dryness after the addition of a few drops 
of dilute sulphuric acid, and the residue heated somewhat more 

1 Pyrophosphate ion can only be found it^aueh ashes as contain no carbonate, 
or at most very small quantities thereof. 

* To test with eortainty for halogen ions in animal or vegetable substances, 
separate portions must bb carbonised aftof the addition of sodium carbonate 
and the aqueous extracts of the resulting residues ct-amined (<*/. R. Fresenius’ 
Anleitung f znr quanJikiiiven Analyse, IIV) , 
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strongly on an asbestos plate or sand bath to separate ailiqc 
acid , the residue moistened witS hydrochloric acid containing 
a little nitric acid, and the liquid heated, diluted with water, 
and filtered from the insoluble residue. The latter is washed 
with water, and the filtrate and residue then tested as follows :— 

(a) Solution. 867 

(aa) A portion of the liquid is tested with hydrogen sulphide. 

If any precipitate, other than a pure white one, is 
produced, it may be examined by the ordinary analy¬ 
tical methods. (Plant ashes sometimes contain copper , 
and, under some conditions, also lead.) 

(bb) A portion of the solution is treated with ammonia 
solution until the resulting precipitate no longer dis¬ 
appears when stirred, and ammonium acetate and a 
little free acetic acid then added, so as to render the 
reaction decidedly acid. In most cases this produces 
a white precipitate of ferric phosphate , which, under 
certain conditions, may be mixed with a little aluminium 
phosphate. It is filtered off, washed, and heated with 
pure hydroxide solution, the liquid filtered, and the 
filtrate tested for aluminium ion by acidifying it with 
hydrochloric acid and heating it with ammonia. If 
necessary, the residue insoluble in potassium hydroxide 
solution may be dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the 
solution tested for ferric ion by means of potassium 
thiocyanate. If the liquid filtered from the preci¬ 
pitate (which consists solely, or in the main, of ferric 
phosphate) is reddish, more ferric ion is present than 
corresponds to the phosphate ion ; if it is colourless, 
ferric chloride solution is added drop by dfv>p until 
the liquid appears red. From the amount of precipi-. 
tated ferric phosphate an estimate may be formed of 
the quantity of phosphate ion present. The liquid, 
which was originally reddish, or has been made so by 
the addition of ferric chloride, is heated to boiling point 
(if this does Hot render it colourless a little more am¬ 
monium acetate must be added, and the boiling 
repeated) and, filtered while hot, and the filtrate 
neutralised with ammonia (any material excess being 
avoided) and again filtered, ifmecessary. The filtrate 
is treated with yelitw ammonium sulphide in a boiling 
0 • • 50 
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flask, which it yearly fills, the flask then closed and 
allowed to stand for some time, and the resulting 
precipitate filtered off, and tested as in (143) et aeq. 
for manganese and zinc, which latter is exceptionally 
present in ashes. The liquid which has not given a 
precipitate with ammonium sulphide, or the filtrate 
from a precipitate produced by that reagent, is tested 
for calcium (with which a little strontium may be mixed) 
and for magnesium as in Secs. 171 and 172. 


(j8) Residue. 

868 . The residue insoluble in hydrochloric acid contains the silicon 
dioxide separated by the treatment with hydrochloric acid, any 
barium present, the greater portion of any strontium present, and 
possibly some lead, in the form of sulphates, and lastly the original 
insoluble constituents of the ash itself. In the case of most ashes 
these consist of sand, clay, and charcoal, i.e. of substances due to the 
imperfect purification or combustion of plants, etc., or derived from 
the crucible. Only in the case of the very silicious ashes of cereal 
haulms, etc., is a portion of the real ash not completely decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid. 

The washed residue is boiled for some time with a solution of 
sodium carbonate, the liquid filtered while hot, the residue washed 
with boiling water, and silicic acid detected in the filtrate by evaporat¬ 
ing the latter with hydrochloric acid as in Sec. 115, 3. The insoluble 
portion of tho residue is heated with very dilute nitric acid, and the 
resulting solution tested for lead, barium, and strontium ions by the 
ordinary methods. 

If the ash was completely decomposed by hydrochloric acid, this 
part of the examination may usually be regarded as complete (for it 
is seldom n matter of interest to make a further examination of 
adventitious adhiintures of clay and Band by fusion methods); but 
if the ash was rich in silicic acid (a fact suggesting that it was not 
completely decomposed by hydrochloric acid), half of the insoluble 
matter left- when the residue was boiled with sodium carbonate 
solution, and then extracted with nitric acid and washed, is evapo¬ 
rated to dryness with excess of pure sodium hydroxide solution in 
a silver or platinum basin. By this treatment the silicates of the ash 
are decomposed, whereas any sand present is but little attacked. 
The new residue is acidified with hydrochloric acid, the liquid 
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evaporated to dryness, and tests applied as in (356). For tlitf 
detection of alkali metal ions in the portion of the ash insoluble in 
water, the other half of the above-mentioned washed residue is 
examined as in (228). If alkali metal ions are found here, however, 
they can only be regarded as part of the real ash, if the latter was 
free from clay and other impurities which might possibly contain 
alkalis. 

2. The remainder of the ash which has been extracted with water 859« 
may be tested lot fluorine ion as in Sec. 111,7, but since, during the 
incineration, substances containing fluorine are lost (Tammann J ), and 
the residual portion may, under certain conditions, be partly dissolved 
by water, it is essential, when a definite decision is required as to 
whether an animal or vegetable substance contains fluorine, to heat 
a separate portion of the substance with pure potassium or sodium 
hydroxide solution, to evaporate the mixture to dryness, and to 
incinerate the residue. The residual ash is then tested as in Sec. 

Ill, 8. 


1 ZeiUsch, anal. Chcvi., 24, 342. 



CHAPTER III. 

EXPLANATORY NOTES AND ADDITIONS TO THE 
PRACTICAL PROCESS. 

I. Notes on the Preliminary Examination. 

From Sees. 150 to 152 inclusive. 

l.» It is frequently possible, as mentioned above in (1), from a 
consideration of the physical properties of a substance, especially 
when it is not a mixture, to draw a definite conclusion as to its general 
nature. If, for example, a substance is white, the inference may be 
drawn that it is not cinnabar ; if it is light, the presumption is that 
it is not a lead compound, and so on. 

Such inferences frequently lead more rapidly to the end in view, 
and are therefore more trustworthy and advisable, so long as they arc 
confined to generalities. When, however, they exceed this limita¬ 
tion, they easily become guesswork, for preconceived opinions are 
formed which almost invariably lead to inaccurate results, owing to 
their tendency to make the observer blind to the occurrence of 
reactions which point in the opposite direction. 

2 * In order to test the behaviour of a substance at high tempera¬ 
tures, a small spoon of iron or platinum foil, a crucible lid, or a small 
porc€lain basin may be used, instead of a sealed glass tube (3), but 
, the results obtained in a tube can usually be observed more readily, 
whilst the nature,of any volatile substances can be ascertained more 
easily, and therd 1 is less chance of their escaping detection. Some¬ 
times it is advantageous to heat a portion of the substance in a short 
glass tube open at each end, and slightly constricted at the bottom, 
the tube Lemg held in a slanting position, or to heat it in a glass tube 
bent at an obtuse angle ( i.e. in a current of air), so as to gain informa¬ 
tion concerning any oxidation preducts which may be formed. 
Small quantities of a metal sulphide, for example, may thus be 

i* 

1 These rubric numbers are used ip th^same way as in the systematic course, 
to facilitate the cross references; in all references they are prefixed by “ No.” 

788 
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readily detected (Sec. 124, 8). Arsenfc and antimony compounds 
yield sublimates of the oxides (sometimes in the case of arsenic mixed 
with elementary arsenic, and always accompanied by an odour of 
garlic). 

The method of determining the behaviour of the substance when 
heated depends upon the circumstances. If there is a possibility 
of an explosive substance being present, it is advisable to heat only 
a small amount upon a crucible lid, or the like. If the odour of the 
escaping vapour is to be observed, it is often preferable to use a basin 
or crucible lid rather than a glass tube, whereas the formation of a 
sublimate may be seen better in a tube. If a substance, when heated 
in a glass tube, yields vapour (8) or a sublimate (9), care must bo 
taken, in noting the odour of the vapour there formed or produced 
when the substance is heated on charcoal (11), not to inhale any 
considerable quantity of the injurious vapours of mercuric salts or 
other volatile poisonous substances. 

If the preliminary examination shows that organic substances 3 
(possibly mixed with inorganic substances) are present (8, kJc), (10), 
(2G), it is necessary in many cases to make use of other methods, not 
corresponding with the ordinary conception of qualitative analysis for 
their qualitative examination. For the identification of such sub¬ 
stances, the methods of organic chemistry mus f be utilised—methods 
which in many cases are based upon a determination of physical 
constants (melting-point, boiling-point, etc.), or also of chemical 
constants (percentage, composition as estimated by elementary 
analysis, or molecular weight, saponification value, etc.), which 
cannot be dealt with here. 

In view of the large number of compounds, the task of ascertaining 
the nature of any given organic substances appears extraord : paiily 
difficult. In the majority of cases, however, conclusions may be 
drawn from other circumstances, such as the origin, use, stc., as to 
the kind of substances which might possibly be present, so that then 
the number of substances for which tests must be applied is materi¬ 
ally reduced. In this boolc only the organic acids of more frequent 
occurrence (and the more important alkaloids) are dealt With. Hence, 
it is only for the detection of these that the systematic course 
described is applicable. # 

With regard to the blowpipe tests (11) to (17) especially, 4 
beginners must be warned net to # infer too mu<Qi from the results, for 
it requires considerable practipe. produce the phenomena with 
certainty, and some experience ts. indispensable for thei« correct 
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interpretation. In particulal we may call attention to the fact that 
illuminating gas only gives a luminous true reducing flame when it is 
sufficiently rich in hydrocarbons (does not contain too much water 
gas). If this is not the case, the defect may be remedied by the intro¬ 
duction of carbon into the gas (p. 76). 

5* Lastly, as a matter of experience, it may be mentioned that 
many beginners, with the idea of saving time and trouble, attempt 
to ascertain the nature of a substance by means of the actual exami¬ 
nation, while entirely omitting the preliminary examination. Instead 
of demonstrating the unwisdom of this view, it need only be mentioned 
by way of illustration that those obsessed by such an idea may be 
seen spending hours in searching for all the organic acids, only to 
discover at last that none of them is present. And all this trouble is 
taken merely to save time and trouble! Especially, however, 
Bhould the attention of beginners bo directed to the increase of 
knowledge which will result from practice, observation, and drawing 
conclusions directly from the preliminary examination, and by 
which it will be seen that the results here obtained, although often 
only of general applicability, must never be contradictory to the 
specific results of the actual examination, 

n. Notes on the Solution ol Substances, etc. 

Sees. 153 to 156 inclusive. 

6 . If we consider the characteristics of the classes given in (31), 
into which substances, with the exception of elementary metals, 
may be grouped in accordance with their behaviour towards solvents, 
the classification appears to be more sharply defined than is really 
the ca^sc. Tins indefiniteness is due to the sparingly soluble substances 
occupying a position on the boundary line, and frequently causes the 
' beginner to draw erroneous conclusions. Hence some further 
details of this'geqefral classification must be given. 

The most difficult question is to determine exactly which sub¬ 
stances are to be regarded as soluble and which as insoluble in water, 
since a very large number of substances are only very slightly soluble 
in water, whilst absolutely insoluble substances do not exist, and the 
transitions are gradual. Calcium sulphate (soluble in about 450 
parts of water) might, perhaps, be adopted as the limit, since it can 
be identified with gr<^at certainty-in aqueous solution by means of 
the sharp reagents for calcium and sulphate ions at our disposal. 

Whefi an aqueous hquid is evaporated to a small volume to 
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ascertain whether it contains a solid* substance in solution, a vei y 
trifling residue is often left, and the conclusion to be drawn from it 
is doubtful. 1 In such cases the reaction of the liquid is first deter¬ 
mined by means of litmus paper, then a portion is tested with a drop 
of barium chloride solution, and finally a little sodium carbonate 
solution is added to a second portion. If these reagents cause no 
change, and the liquid is also neutral, it is, as a rule, unnecessary 
to apply any further tests. The conclusion may be drawn that the 
substance from which the slight permanent residue left on evapora¬ 
tion was derived may be more readily identified in the substances 
insoluble in water, since both the cations and anions which prin¬ 
cipally form sparingly soluble compounds may be detected by the 
sensitive reagents used. 

If, in the examination of mixed substances not completely soluble 
in water, something has dissolved, it is best to apply separate tests 
for the cations and anions to the aqueous solution, since by such 
means the nature of the compounds present may be more easily 
ascertained and with greater certainty—two advantages which out¬ 
weigh the drawback of having to test for the same substance in both 
aqueous and acid solutions. 

Substances practically insoluble in water but soluble in hydro¬ 
chloric or nitric acid include, although with exceptions, phosphates, 
arsenates, arsenites. borates, carbonates, and oxalates (except those 
of the alkali metals), also various tartrates, citrates, malates, ben¬ 
zoates, salicylates, and succinates, oxides and sulphides of heavy 
metals, oxides of aluminium and magnesium, many iodides and cya¬ 
nides, etc. Although nearly all of these compounds are decomposed 
by concentrated hot hydrochloric acid, if not by dilute acid (for 
exceptions, sec Sec. 179), yet, in the presence of silver, mercurous, or 
lead ions, insoluble or nearly insoluble compounds are formed in the 
process. This is not the case when nitric acid is used, no that com¬ 
plete solution may often be effected by mearfa., of *tkat acid when 
hydrochloric acid leaves a residue. On the other hand, nitric acid 
does not dissolve antimony oxides, tin oxides, manganese dioxide, 
lead peroxide, etc. (in addition to the substances insoluble in simple 

1 If the test is made by evaporating the liquid on the cover of a platinum 
crucible over a free tlame, fusible *ubfltances, such aB alkali salts, may easily be 
overlooked until they are observed exactly at the moment of solidification or 
fusion when cooled or heated again. Colourless substances evaporated in 
porcelain dishes may also easily bo missed when they are only present in small 
proportion, and the test fc made ever a free flame. Evaporations on a clock- 
glass can only be carried out on # tho wtter bath or on an asbestos pl%fe. 
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a4ids in general), and dissolves many others (e.g. ferric oxide and 
aluminium oxide) less readily than hydrochloric acid. 

Briefly stated, the method of treating substances insoluble in 
water is, therefore, as follows : An attempt is made to dissolve them 
in dilute or concentrated hot or cold hydrochloric acid; if no solu¬ 
tion or only partial solution takes place, another portion of the 
substance is treated with nitric acid ; if this is also unsuccessful, the 
substance is treated with aqua regia, which is a particularly suitable 
solvent for metal sulphides. A separate examination of a hydro¬ 
chloric or nitric acid solution, or of a solution in aqua regia, is, in 
most cases, neither necessary nor desirable. The preparation of an 
aqua regia solution, when the nature of the substance does not make 
it essential, is also undesirable, since a hydrochloric acid solution is 
much more suitable for hydrogen sulphide precipitations. Hence, 
in many cases, when the substance does not dissolve completely in 
acid, the preparation of an aqua regia solution may be avoided, and 
it is usually possible to prepare a hydrochloric acid solution, and to 
examine the residue as in Sec. 179. Some experience is required to 
decide whether this is practicable, and absolutely definite ruleR 
cannot bo given here. An indication is obtained by washing the 
substance which has been exhausted with hydrochloric acid, treat¬ 
ing it with aqua regia, and evaporating the liquid separated from 
the insoluble residue to see whether anything further has been 
dissolved. 

If this test is to bo used, it is advisable in the examination accord¬ 
ing to (40) not to use the whole of the substance which has been 
treated with concentrated hydrochloric acid, but to filter off and 
wash a portion thereof. In concentrating an aqua regia solution by 
evaporation, to remove the excess of acids, it must be borne in mind 
that volatile chlorides (e.g. mercuric chloride) may be volatilised, at 
' all events partially, at the same time. Hence, the amount of acid 
mixture used fot preparing the solution should only be just sufficient 
for the purpose. 

Solutions obtained by means of hydrochloric acid usually contain 
metals in thp state of valency in which they were originally present 
(peroxides and oxides closely related to them form exceptions, as 
do also mercurous compounds, since mercurous chloride, when boiled 
for a long time with hydrochloric acid, is gradually decomposed into 
mercury and mercuric,chlorides). 4f, however, solutions are pre¬ 
pared by means of nitric acid or ,aqu(i regia, oxidations frequently 
take placer divalent iron,'for example, Is .converted into the trivalent 
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condition, divalent into tetravalent f#n, and trivalent into penta : 
valent arsenic ; this must always be borne in mind. 

If colloidal silicic acid separates in the course of the treatment?, 
with acids (33, c) (38), it is necessary to decide from the conditions 
whether merely the presence of natural silicates is indicated, in which 
case the process described in Sec. 182 is followed, or whether, in 
addition to the constituents which experience has shown only to 
occur in such minerals, there may not also be present other sub¬ 
stances (e.g. in the case of artificial glass fluxes, enamels or the like, 
or of mixtures of silicates with other substances). In this case the 
examination of the solution and of the residue must not bo restricted 
to the substances mentioned in Secs. 181 to 184, but the compre¬ 
hensive course given in Sec. 164 et seq. and in Sec. 179 must be 
followed. 

In connection with the solution of elementary metals and alloys 8 . 
(43), it should be noted that when these are boiled with nitric acid 
they sometimes yield white precipitates, even when the metals 
mentioned in (44), i.e. tin or antimony, or even silicates, are not 
present. These precipitates are often mistaken by beginners for 
oxides of the elements mentioned, although they have quite a 
different appearance. They are salts of nitric acid, which are only 
sparingly soluble in the nitric acid present, but are readily soluble 
in water. Before concluding that an insoluble white residue is due 
to tin, antimony, etc., it is advisable to see whether it does not 
dissolve in water. 

m. Notes on the Actual Examination. 

Attention must be directed here to many points which,*In order 
not to interfere with the general survey, could not be dealt • dth, or 
only briefly touched upon, in the course of the analysis. It will also , 
be shown briefly, and in small type, how the analytical scheme is 
extended when elements or compounds of rarer occurrence have to 
be taken into consideration in an examination. 

General notes on the coutse of analysis for simple cS/njiounds. 

Secs. 157 to 163. 

As was pointed out on p. 546, the oeurse of analysis for “ simple 0. 
compounds ” is really only an instructional oourse, since there is no 
external criterion by which a simple compound may be recognised 
definitely as such, and henc^ m fhfi examination of really*unknown 
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substances there can obviously never be any certainty that only one 
cation and one anion is present. It is, however, very suitable as an 
introduction to systematic analysis, because it sets before beginners 
at the outset only a limited task, the execution of which and the 
deductions to be drawn from the results can be more readily grasped. 

As the object of the course for simple compounds is instruction, 
only the ordinary conditions are taken into consideration, and 
particularly complicated cases are not brought to the notice of the 
beginner, in order not to confuse him. 

As a rule, the salts are to be regarded as neutral, although 
obviously an oxide or a free acid may be presented for examination. 

At first it is advisable only to set the task of detecting the 
cation in an aqueous solution (cf. Appendix IT.). When a know¬ 
ledge of the methods used for this purpose has been acquired, the 
examination of simple compounds in solid form may then be under¬ 
taken. 

The aim of these analytical examinations is not to discover as 
rapidly as possible what substance is present, but to gain practice 
in observation and in drawing correct conclusions, to become really 
acquainted with the course and thoroughly familiar with the pro¬ 
perties of the substances to be examined—their appearance, behaviour, 
and solubility. Hence, the, preliminary examination and the deter¬ 
mination of the behaviour of the substance towards solvents is now 
associated with the actual examination, and the conclusions drawn 
from the former, which aro sometimes only of a general character, 
are compared with the results obtained in the actual examination. 

In particular, attention may be drawn to the use of the solubility 
Table I. (Appendix IV.), in deciding which anion may be combined 
with tlje cation found (Secs. 158, 159, 161, 162, in each ease at the 
beginning or in the preceding general survey), and also because the 
* use of this ^talile impresses upon the mind the solubility proportions 
of the actual salts,,jthieh are not really investigated. 

10. The condition that only one cation and one anion shall be present 
is only really fulfilled in the case of absolutely pure substances. In 
practice, it < is» frequently impossible to, avoid having the material 
under examination contaminated with very minute quantities of 
impurities. 

In such cases, the use of the different reagents may, under certain 
conditions, produce slight precipitates (i.e. faint reactions), which are 
not due to the actual substance under Examination, or do not indicate 
its presence. These may'be ignored. • ^fter a little practice it will 
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be found easy to distinguish such faint reactions from those whish 
are really significant. A quite general .indication is afforded by the 
fact that when a solid substance has originally been dissolved, the 
amount of any precipitate formed must be approximately as much as 
the amount of substance contained in the quantity of solution 
taken. 

General notes on the analytical course for m ixed com'pounds. 

Secs. 164 to 179. 

An analytical course for mixed compounds should be applicable 11. 
to all conceivable cases. If, however, attention had always to be 
directed towards every possible substance, the course would become 
so overloaded witli details, which in most cases would be of no 
importance, that it would lose in clearness of outline, and would 
become much more circumstantial and tedious than is necessary for 
ordinary purposes. 

Hence, in Chapter II. the elements and compounds of rarer 
occurrence arc not included (although they are dealt with in these 
notes); further, in the examination for cations, for example, the case 
is taken into consideration of all the anions simultaneously present 
not being particularly noticeable, whilst allowance is also made for 
the difficulties caused by the anions in certain cases. In like manner, 
both in the case of the cations and of the inorganic anions, the more 
simple case is presented in which organic substances are not present, 
whilst at the same time directions are given as to the special pre¬ 
cautions which arc necessary when thoy are present. This method 
of treatment not only enables the abbreviated course to be used in 
practice under simpler conditions, but also makes the student 
familiar from the first with a scheme of analysis which he can more 
easily grasp as a whole. » 

The process for the detection of differc'ifc substances in the 12. 
presence of each other in the same solution is based in the examina¬ 
tion for cations upon the complete separation of all the members 
belonging to a group in the form of a precipitate, so that the filtrate 
is free from them, and upon the removal of the substances still in 
solution, by washing the precipitate to remove the last adhering 
portions of the filtrate. It "is, therefore, a primary essential that 
both the precipitation and the,, washing should be complete, and it 
is consequently necessary to* prove that tliis condition has been 
complied with, on the one^bWlfby addfog a small amount of the 
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precipitant to the filtrate, ani, on the other hand, by testing the 
washing water (see p. 42). 

If this is not the case, the conclusions drawn from the subsequent 
examination of the different precipitates will often bo uncertain or 
entirely false, because they are only justified on the assumption that 
a precipitate no longer contains any substances which cannot be 
precipitated by the reagent used to produce it, or that a solution is 
free from substances precipitable by the precipitating reagent 
previously used. If, for example, a solution contains lead and iron 
ions in addition to Group VI., it will yield a black precipitate with 
hydrogen sulphide. If this precipitate, is not thoroughly washed, 
prior to treatment with ammonium sulphide, the iron ion will also 
be precipitated from the adherent solution, and, on treating the nitric 
acid solution of the residue with ammonia at the point where bismuth 
ion is to be precipitated, a yellowish-brown precipitate of ferric oxide 
will be obtained instead of a white precipitate, and will mask any 
precipitate of bismuth hydroxide present, or at all events interfere 
with conclusions. Or, if a solution which contains barium ion in the 
presence of cupric ion is treated with hydrogen sulphide, and the 
precipitate is not thoroughly washed, a precipitate of barium sul¬ 
phate will be obtained on subsequently testing the nitric acid solu¬ 
tion with sulphuric acid, and may be mistaken for precipitated lead 
ion. Or, again, if lead and zinc ions are simultaneously present in a 
solution, and if (e.rj. owing to acidity being too high) the lead ion is 
not completely precipitated with hydrogen sulphide, the addition 
of ammonium sulphide to the filtrate will produce a black precipitate, 
which is only partly soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, and the 
insoluble portion of which might bo taken for cobalt or nickel sul¬ 
phide (^'though the fact that the solution was colourless is opposed 
to such conclusion). 

" In making analyses of mixed compounds, it is in practice neces¬ 
sary, after the ■/nair’essentials of the process have been grasped, to 
acoustom one’s self to make several examinations at the same time. 
Thus, when a precipitate has been obtained with a group reagent 
(e.g. hydrogen sulphide), a further test may be made immediately 
after the filtration of the first portion, to determine whether a pre¬ 
cipitate is produced in the filtrate by ammonium sulphide, and, if 
not, by ammonium carbonate. After filtration of a solution, the 
next precipitate may be produced fn the filtrate at once, without 
waiting until the first precipitate is completely washed. In like 
manner, tv-o or three such* group precipitates may be simultaneously 
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subjected to further treatment. It is essential for this treatment, 
however, that the general grasp of the whole examination should 
not be lost, and that some method of recording the observations 
should be adopted, in which, as soon as an operation is finished, the 
results obtained may be entered in the appropriate place (see 
Appendix III.). 

Special Notes and Additions 
To Sec. 157 (46-49) and Scx. 164. 

Directions were given at the beginning of Secs. 157 and 164 to 14. 
treat neutral or acid aqueous solutions with hydrochloric acid. It 
is best to do this drop by drop. If no precipitate is formed, a small 
addition is usually suUioient, because at that stage the liquid is only 
acidified to prevent the precipitation of metals of the fourth group 
by hydrogen sulphide. If a precipitate is formed, a new portion 
might be taken and acidified with nitric acid, as has been recom¬ 
mended by others, But., apart from the fact that in many eases 
tliis will also produce a precipitate, e.g. in a solution of potassium 
antimonyl tartrate (tartar emetic), wc prefer the use of hydrochloric 
acid, i.c. the complete precipitation of substances precipitablo 
thereby, for three reasons. Firstly, metal ions are more readily 
precipitated from a solution acidified with hydrochloric acid than 
from one acidified with nitric acid ; secondly, the subsequent analysis 
is materially facilitated when silver, mercurous, or lead ions are in 
solution, by the complete or partial precipitation of those metals 
as chlorides; and thirdly, it is not possible to separate these three 
cations in a form more suitable for identifying them in the presence 
of each other than that of chlorides. Moreover, the use of hydro¬ 
chloric acid obviates the necessity fur further tests as to^whether 
any mercury ion detected among the metals of tire fifth group was 
present as mercurous or mercuric ion. The fact thatJead ion, if’ 
present in considerable quantity, will lie fmftyl both among the 
chlorides and in the precipitate produced by hydrogen sulphide in 
acid solution can hardly* be cited as an objection to this'method, 
since the examination for qther members of the fifth,,and also of the 
sixth group, will only be facilitated by the removal of most of the 
lead from the solution at the outset. 

The precipitate of the tw<?insolub!e chlorides and of the sparingly 15. 
soluble lead chloride produced.in neutral or acid solutions (102) to 
(103) may also contain antiihonvl chloride, SbOCl (separated, e.g. 
from tartar emetic or an analogous cfimpound), also^ bismuthyl 
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chloride, and, if the solution was concentrated, also barium chloride, 
metastannic chloride, and, silicic acid; and, if the solution contained 
any of the organic substances which have to be taken into con¬ 
sideration here, cinnamic, benzoic, or salicylic acid may also be present 
in the precipitate. Antimonyl chloride and biamuthyl chloride are 
re-dissolved on increasing the amount of hydrochloric acid. They 
have, therefore, no influence on the further examination. Barium 
chloride, metastannic chloride, benzoic acid, and salicylic acid are 
not precipitated from dilute solutions, and if the directions given are 
exactly followed, none of these substances will be present in a per¬ 
manent precipitate. Silicon dioxide is gelatinous ; in the excep¬ 
tional cases where it is not precipitated by hydrochloric acid from 
an alkaline solution, the method given in (60) is used in the case of 
simple compounds, and that given in (106), footnote 2, in the case 
of mixed compounds. If organic substances are present, the pre¬ 
cipitate is treated with ether. If it dissolves completely, mercurous, 
silver, and lead ions are not present. If it does not dissolve com¬ 
pletely, the precipitate, thus freed with ether from organic substances, 
is tested as in (47), (103), or (106). It is neither necessary nor desir¬ 
able to heat the liquid after the addition of excess of hydrochloric 
acid, since this might convert mercurous chloride, if precipitated in 
small amount, into mercuric chloride. 

On washing tho precipitate produced by hydrochloric acid, a 
turbidity or a precipitate may be formed when the washings are 
added to tho first filtrate, if bismutkyl chloride, antimonyl chloride, 
lead chloride, or metastannic chloride is present, this occurring in the 
presenco of bismuthyl or antimonyl chloride when the amount of 
hydrochloric acid present is not sufficient to prevent the separation 
of the (msic salts which cause the turbidity ; whilst in tho presence 
of lead chloride or metastannic chloride, it takes place when the 
""chlorides, which have been precipitated and re-dissolved by washing 
with water, enrountfcr a sufficient quantity of hydrochloric acid in 
the filtrate to cause re-precipitation. Whether a precipitate is 
produced or not, tho further course of this analysis is not altered ; 
for these finely- distributed precipitates are converted into sulphides 
as readily as though they were metal ions in solution. 

The presence of barium chloride in the precipitate produced by 
hydrochlorio acid may also, when removed by washing, cause a tur¬ 
bidity in the filtrate. But since this re-dissolves on further dilution 
with water, it does not interfere with the intelligent completion of the 
analysis. 
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If the precipitate which was treaty with excess of hydrochloric 
acid and washed contained benzoic or salioylic acid, these acids 
would be dissolved in the subsequent treatment with hot water at 
the same time as lead chloride, but would not interfere with tho 
detection of lead ion in this solution. 

On adding hydrochloric acid to an alkaline solution, (104) to (108), 10. 
care must be taken to continue the addition, drop by drop, until tho 
liquid has a strong acid reaction. The substance causing the alkaline 
reaction is neutralised by the acid, and the substances kept in solu¬ 
tion by, or combined with, it are precipitated. If alkali compounds 
of the nature of zincates or aluminates were present, these may also 
be precipitated here, e.g. zinc or aluminium hydroxide, etc. These, 
however, re-dissolve in excess of hydrochloric acid, whereas silver 
chloride or silicic acid is not re-dissolved, and lead chloride only 
with difficulty. If the alkaline reaction was due to a sulpho-salt 
containing a metal in its anion, the addition of hydrochloric acid will 
precipitate a metal sulphide (e.g. antimony sulphide), in some cases 
mixed with separated sulphur ; whilst at the same time chlorine ion 
remains in solution, together with alkali (or ammonium) ion present, 
and hydrogen sulphide escapes; if it was due to a carbonate, cyanide, 
or sulphide of an alkali metal, carbon dioxide, hydrogen cyanide, or 
hydrogen sulphide will be liberated. All these phenomena must bo 
duly observed, for they not only enable the presence of the sub¬ 
stances in question to be recognised, but also exclude whole series 
of substances from the examination. Thus, for example, no cations, 
the carbonates of which are insoluble in water, can be present simul¬ 
taneously with the carbonate of an alkali metal, etc. 

Hydrochloric acid also produces precipitates in solutions which contain 47. 
thallium compounds or alkali antimonates, tantalatcs, niobates, ois tung¬ 
states. 1 Those due to antimonic, molybdic, and tantalic acid dissolve in 
excess of hydrochloric acid (the tantalic acid precipitate forming an opales¬ 
cent solution), whereas thallous chloride, niobic acid and tungstic acid aro 
either insoluble or only sparingly soluble on adding such excess. Hence, 
these latter, if present, will renjain behind in the precipitate, which may also 
contain silver, mercurous, and lead chlorides, as well as silicic acid. A 
separation of sulphur occurring some time after the addifhr. of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, would, if also accompanied by an odour of sulphur dioxide, 
indicate the presence of thiosulphate ion. If there is reason to infer that 
the precipitate produced by hydfbchlorio acid may contain elements of 
rarer occurrence, it should be boiled^ with water, and washed with boiling 

1 Hydrochloric acid precipitates “ordinary tungstic acid from solutions of 
salts of metatungstic acid, tnough or$y ^flcr boilin&.for some time. 
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prater, and the filtrate tested ^jEor thallium ion by means of potassium 
iodide. (Confirmation is obtained by means of the spectroscope.) On 
treating the precipitate, thus extracted with water, with ammonia solution, 
silver chloride is dissolved (cither partly or completely), as is also any 
tungstic acid present. On then adding ammonium sulphide to the solu¬ 
tion, silver sulphide is precipitated, whilst tungsten sulphide is precipitated 
by treating the filtrate from the silver sulphide with hydrochloric acid. 
Mercurous chloride is converted by this treatment into a black mixture 
of very finely divided mercury and mercuric ammonium chloride, which 
may also retain Bilver chloride (J. Barnes, Moeck) (cf. p. 284). When the 
residue is treated as there described, the metallic silver may be extracted 
by means of dilute nitric acid, silicon dioxide volatilised by means of 
hydrofluoric acid and sulphuric acid, and the residue of niobic acid left 
after the fusion with potassium hydrogen sulphate dissolved in dilute 
hydrofluoric acid. 


Notes to Sec. 157 (50) to (55), and to Secs. 165 and 166. 

The separation of the different groups of metal ions by means of 
hydrogen sulphide in acid solution and by means of ammonium sul¬ 
phide depends upon the fact that the solubility product of metal 
sulphides decreases with the rise in the analytical groups, and that 
hydrogen sulphide is only slightly dissociated, whereas ammonium 
sulphide is dissociated to a considerable extent. The result is that 
in the case of Groups V. and VI. the concentration of the sulphide 
ions of the hydrogen sulphide is sufficient to cause the solubility 
product to be exceeded, whilst this is not the case with Groups I. to 
IV. The higher concentration of the sulphide ions when ammonium 
sulphide is used is then sufficient to cause the solubility product to 
bo exceeded in the case of Group IV., but is not sufficient for that 
purpose in the case of the first three groups. But, since in accord¬ 
ance with the law of mass action, the dissociation of the hydrogen 
sulphide is checked by the hydrogen ions of acids simultaneously 
present, uiid since c the more acid the solution of the metal salt the 
fewer will be the number of sulphide ions present, it follows that it 
depends upon the nature and quantity of the acid simultaneously 
present whether, and if so to what extent, hydrogen sulphide pre¬ 
cipitates the metal ions of Groups V. and VI., whilst, on the other 
hand, when the hydrogen ion concentration is only slight, precipi¬ 
tation of sulphide in acid solution jaay occur in the case of certain 
members of Group IV. (zinc ion in very dilute sulphuric or acetic acid 
solution, and to some extent also iron ions in acetic acid solution). 
It is here to a considerable extent r question of reversible reactions 
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in accordance with the general formula* +2H*, the, 

course of which in the direction from left to right may be influenced 
or entirely prevented by the presence of considerable amounts of 
hydrogen ions, and, on the other hand, requires the presence of an 
excess of hydrogen sulphide. 

In other words, the precipitation of the metal ions of the fifth 
and sixth groups only takes place when the solution does not contain 
too much acid, and a sufficient quantity of hydrogen sulphide has 
been used. These conditions vary somewhat in the case of different 
metal ions. Thus, for example, there is interference with the 
precipitation at a lower acid concentration in the case of lead ion, 
and especially of cadmium ion, than in the case of the ions of the 
other metals. Hence, the separation of Group IV. from Group V. 
is not sharp under all conditions. 

With regard to the practical application of the method, the 
following remarks may be made :— 

1. Hydrogen sulphide must always be used in sufficient quantity ; 
thus when using hydrogen sulphide water, care must be taken that 
it is still in good condition, i.e. that the gas originally present in 
solution has not volatilised or been decomposed by keeping it too 
long or under unsuitable conditions; the odour should be noted, 
and, if necessary, the action of the solution upon the solution of a 
metallic salt should be tested (cf. p. 73, footnote 5). 

2. There should be a medium and, above all, not too high a 
concentration of hydrogen ions in the solution. 

To satisfy these two requirements, it is well, when examining a 
solution to see whether it contains metal ions of Groups V. or VI., to 
add to a small portion of the solution, previously acidified, several 
times its volume of hydrogen sulphide water in good condition. 

In testing the filtrate from a precipitate produced by hydrogen 
sulphide, the same procedure must be followed, i.e. a sufficient excess 
of hydrogen sulphide water must be added, and,*if the precipitation 
is incomplete, the liquid is diluted before adding more of the reagent, 
for from what has been said it is clear that if the liquid is too acid 
the precipitation may be incomplete or may not take pl^ce at all. 

The production of a precipitate by means of hydrogen sulphide 19. 
may also be influenced, checked, or prevented by the fact that the 
solution under examination ■has an oxidising action upon the 
hydrogen sulphide, in which prqpess water or hydrochloric acid are 
usually formed, and t^e sulphur separates in elementary condition. 
There is an especial risk of thi4 happening’in the case of nitric acid 
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.solutions (particularly thoBq, treated with hydrochloric acid) or of 
aqua regia solutions, both when they are strongly acid, and when 
they have been treated at too high a temperature. In this case, the 
sulphur often separates, not in a finely pulverulent condition, but in 
coherent masses (51, I., b) or (112). It may then mask or envelop 
any sulphide precipitate which has been formed, and render its 
subsequent treatment more difficult, even when eventually complete 
precipitation of the sulphide has occurred. Hence, so far as it is 
possible (cf. No. 6), it is advisable first to heat such solutions until 
they no longer smell of chlorine, then to dilute them, and to treat 
them in the cold with hydrogen sulphide. 

20. The precipitation of pentavalent arsenic (arsenate ion) by means 
of hydrogen sulphide can only be effected by heating the solution to 
at least 70°. It is, therefore, sometimes advisable (especially when 
a nitric acid or aqua regia solution is present) to add, when practicable, 
an aqueous solution of sulphur dioxide, or another suitable reducing 
agent, to convert the arsenic beforehand into the trivalent condition, 
and so to obviate the drawbacks mentioned above (No. 19). 

21. It is stated in (51) to (55), (112), (113), and (118) that conclusions 
may be drawn from the colours of the precipitates, To do this a 
certain amount of caution and experience is necessary. On the one 
hand, even in the case of simple compounds, traces of impurities 
may cause pale precipitates to appear darker, whilst, in the case of 
mercuric ion, an error may result from the fact that it is only when 
the separation is complete, i.e. when a sufficient excess of hydrogen 
sulphide has been added, that really black mercuric sulphide is 
precipitated ; or, again, a white precipitate of sulphur occurring in a 
yellow solution (e g. containing ferric ion) may be regarded as a yellow 
precipitate. (In both the last two cases errors may be avoided by 
adding a sufficient quantity of hydrogen sulphide, and in the last 

- case by heating the liquid.) On the other hand, small amounts of 
pale precipitates may be masked by the simultaneous separation of 
sulphur (for further details, see No. 27), whilst small quantities of 
dark precipitates may be masked by larger quantities of a yellow 
or orange precipitate. Lastly, under certain conditions, in the case 
of solution!!' containing ions of several metals, precipitates may be 
obtained, the colour of which is not a simple mixture of the colours 
of the individual sulphides. Thus, for example, a mixture of stannic 
chloride and mercuric chloride solutions may yield a fine yellow or 
orange-red precipitate! 

In like manner, a solution of'a had saltfin strong hydrochloric 
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acid may give an orange-red precipitate of lead sulpho-chloride 
(which might be mistaken for antimony sulphide) instead of a black 
lead sulphide precipitate. 

Moist sulphides, when exposed to the air, are partially oxidised 22 
to sulphates, which differ from sulphides in their characteristics as 
regards colour, solubility, etc. Hour, sulphide precipitates must not 
be allowed to remain exposed to the air in the moist condition, because 
difficulties in the further manipulation may then be experienced. 
(Cupric sulphate, for example, may be dissolved during the washing, 
and be encountered in the fourth group, and nickel and cobalt 
sulphides do not remain insoluble during the treatment with hydro¬ 
chloric acid.) 

If, therefore, it is not possible to deal with a sulphide precipitate 
without delay after the filtration and washing, it is better to allow 
it to remain beneath the unfiltered liquid from which it was pre¬ 
cipitated. If, however, it is necessary to reserve a precipitate which 
has been filtered off. the tube of the funnel should be closed by means 
of a piece of rubber tubing and a spring-clip (or a fragment of glass 
rod may be inserted in the tubing), and the precipitate then covered 
with hydrogen sulphide water or ammonium sulphide solution; or 
the precipitate may be transferred by means of a jet to a basin or 
beaker, and then covered with the reagent. 

Since, even during the washing, there is some risk of oxidation, 
hydrogen sulphide water should be added to the washing water when 
the liquid passes only slowly through the filter, or when the pre¬ 
cipitate was formed in an alkaline solution. 

The separation of members of Group VI. from those of Group V. 23 
depends on the formation of sulpha-salts, soluble in water, during 
the treatment of the sulphides of the sixth group with ammonium 
or sodium sulphide. Such sulpho-salts are only readily formed by 
arsenic and antimony sulphides, and by stannic sulphide, whilst 
stannous sulphide does not form a sulpho-salt with alkali monosul¬ 
phides. Hence a yellowish alkali sulphide (containing some poly¬ 
sulphide) must be used. Too large a proportion of polysulphide 
(recognisable by the dark ycty™ colour) must be avoided. however, 
since otherwise members of Group V. (especially cupric sulphide) may 
also dissolve, but also, in particular, for the reason that so much 
sulphur separates from the filtrate from the insoluble sulphides of 
Group V. on treatment with hydrochloric acid, that, as a rule, it is 
not possible to observe tie precipitation of coloured sulphides of the 
sixth group, which may also ttfko place. 
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' Gold and platinum sulphides are also not readily soluble with 
certainty in alkali sulphide solution. It is, therefore, necessary to 
anticipate the presence of certain proportions of tin, gold, and 
platinum among the members of the fifth group. 

Since, aB has been mentioned, cupric sulphide is not insoluble in 
ammonium sulphide solution, especially when the latter contains 
polysulphide, it is better to use sodium sulphide for the separation 
of the fifth from the sixth group in the presence of cupric sulphide. 
This can only bo done, however, when no mercuric sulphide is present 
in the sulphide precipitate, since the former dissolves to an appreci¬ 
able extent in sodium sulphide solution, and this would interfere with 
the examination for members of Group VI. Hence, if mercuric ion 
should be present, ammonium sulphide must be used (even when 
cupric sulphide is also present in the precipitate). In this case it is 
only necessary to take into consideration the fact that a little cupric 
sulphide may be present in the sulphides of Group VI., and that 
under certain conditions only cupric sulphide is dissolved. 

This takes place the more readily the more poly sulphide the am¬ 
monium sulphide contains (i.e. the more yellow it is). But even 
when sodium sulphide is used, somo cupric sulphide may be dissolved 
when arsenic or stannic sulphide is present, since soluble double 
sulpho-salts of the arsenic or tin with copper and sodium may be 
formed. 

2 g If the precipitate produced by hydrogen sulphide is not com- 
’ pletely washed, and portions of a solution containing metal ions of 
Group IV. still adhere to it, these ions may be precipitated, during the 
treatment with ammonium (or sodium) sulphide, in the form of sul¬ 
phides, which (even in the absence of members of Group V.) will 
reman insoluble and bo mistaken for Group V., or else be mixed 
with it and so cause errors or, at all events, unnecessary work, 
gg If the: solution to be treated with hydrogen sulphide contains 
’ mercuric ion,'in fddition to stannic ion, it may, under certain con¬ 
ditions, when directly treated with ammonium sulphide, retain the 
whole of the mercury, together with the'tin, in solution (presumably 
owing to fht formation of a double svlphide or double sulpho-salt. 
Th. Wilm, Zeitsch. anal, Chem., 28, 99). In like manner, on treating 
the sulphide precipitate produced by hydrogen sulphide with am¬ 
monium sulphide, the mercuric sulphide will dissolve more or less 
completely when the, liquid is diluted with water. If a 10 per cent, 
solution of ammonium nitrate is used instead of water, the solution 

V ' 

of the w»rcurio sulphide is preveiiteQ., But a portion of the stannic 
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sulphide will then remain undissolved ^nong the members of Group 
V. (A. R. Cushman, Chetn. ZerUr., 1893, II., 775), which point 
must be taken into consideration in Sec. 168. 

Not infrequently when acid solutions are treated with hydrogen 27. 
sulphide, or also when the ammonium sulphide, which has been used 
for extracting any metallic sulphides of the sixth group, is decomposed 
with hydrochloric acid, precipitates are obtained which have almost 
the appearance of pure sulphur, so that it is doubtful whether they 
should be tested for metals. In such cases (when considerable 
amounts of sulphur have not separated in agglomerated masses, as 
happens when hydrogen sulphide is introduced into hot solutions 
containing much strong nitric acid or aqua regia, or on acidifying 
ammonium sulphide solutions rich in polysulphides), the result is 
attained with certainty by the method described in the preceding 
analytical course of shaking the liquid with benzene or petroleum 
spirit, which will dissolve the sulirhur but not the metallic sulphides. 

This obviates the necessity (excluding the above-mentioned ex¬ 
ceptional cases) of using the former customary but more tedious 
method of determining whether cations of the fifth or sixth group 
were present, by treating the washed still moist precipitate with a 
solution of bromine in hydrochloric acid, or with hydrochloric acid 
containing potassium chlorate, diluting and filtering the liquid, 
heating it to remove the free bromine, and again testing it with 
hydrogen sulphide. If it is desired to make a further direct ex¬ 
amination of the precipitate which has been freed from sulphur by 
means of benzene or petroleum spirit (as may be necessary in the case 
of small precipitates), the liquid with the precipitate in suspension 
should be poured on to a moistened filter, the aqueous solution drained 
off, and absolute alcohol poured on to the filter. After the alcohol 
mixture has drained off, the precipitate is washed, first with dlcohol 

and then with water, and used for the further examination. «> 

<.} 

Of the rarer elements, the following are precipitated afi sulphides from 28* 
an acid solution by means of hydrogen sulphide: Palladium, rhodium, 
osmium, ruthenium, iridium, 1 germanium, molybdanum, te'llurium, 
selenium, and possibly thalliuiji. 2 

1 The platinum ore metals are precipitated with difficulty by hydrogen 
sulphide. The gas must be introduced for a long time into the hot liquid if 
precipitation is to be effected. Wifh regard to the separation of these metals, 
see Mylius and Forster (Ber., 1892, 666), and also Mylius and Mazzueoholli 
(Seo. 86). # *' f 

* Tungsten and vanadium will not & be found in the precipitate when it 
was produced in an acid solution })y jneans of hydrogen sulphide; but they 
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v Separation of sulphur, however, through the decomposition of hydrogen 
sulphide in acid solution is caused by the following compounds of rarer 
occurrence: Manganese and cobalt compounds containing the metal in a 
higher stage of valency than the divalent condition, vanadates (accom¬ 
panied by a blue coloration of the liquid), sulphites, thiosulphates, 
nitrites, chlorites and hypochlorites, bromates and iodates. 

On treating the precipitate with ammonium or sodium sulphide, the 
sulphides of the following elements are dissolved (with the sulphides of 
arsenic, antimony, etc.): Germanium, iridium, molybdenum, tellurium, 
and selenium; whilst the sulphides of palladium, rhodium, osmium, and 
ruthenium, and also of any thallium which may possibly be present here, 
remain undissolved (together with the sulphides of lead, bismuth, otc.). 

Notes on Sec. 167. 

• The method described in (124) for the separation of gold and 
platinum from the rest of the metals of Group VI. depends upon the 
volatility of the chlorides of arsenic, antimony, and tin, and also of 
the sulphur of the sulphides in a current of chlorine. Since the 
application of such a method is disagreeable and unsuitable for 
qualitative analysis, K. Freseniua proposed to replace the chlorine 
by a current of air charged with the vapours of ammonium chloride 
and nitrate. It is an essential condition of this method that both 
the precipitate and also tho ammonium salts should be thoroughly 
dry before they are mixed. If, in spite of this, the mixture appears 
moist, especially after standing for some time, it must again be dried 
at 100°. Explosions may readily occur if the mixture is dried on 
the sand bath or on an iron plate. The residue of gold or platinum 
in the boat does not always show a distinct metallic lustre. More¬ 
over, frequently it only really dissolves after long heating with 
aqua regia. This must be borne in mind if the noble metals are not 
to be Overlooked. 

■ If the metals of rarer occurrence have also to be taken into consideration 
in a precipitato„of tho sulphides of Group VI., it should be noted that if 
there is also a question of iridium being present, the same procedure must 
be followed as when the presence of gold and platinum has to be taken 
into account. Iridium also remains in the residue after the heating with 
ammonium,chloride and nitrate. All tho*other sulphides are volatilised 
as chlorides. 

may be present if the liquid was treated fiiyt with ammonium sulphide and then 
with acid in excess, in which case, however, the sulphides of nickel or cobalt 
would also be found among those of the fifth and sixth groups. Thallium, 
whioh under ordinary conditions is not preoipitated from aoid solutions by 
hydrogen sulphide, may be precipitated in association with arsenious or anti- 
monous sulphide in the form of a solid rolution. 
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On fusion with sodium nitrate and oagbonate (120) and extraction of 
the fused mass with cold water, germanium, tellurium, selenium, and 
molybdenum are also dissolved, together with the arsenic as anions. 

The methods of detecting the rarer elements in the solution, and of 
detecting iridium in the sublimation residue are given in Secs. 93 to 98. 

Notes to See. 168. 

The separation of the sulphides of the fifth from those of the 81 • 
sixth group cannot always be completely effected by means of 
ammonium or sodium sulphide, especially in a single treatment; 
hence, under certain conditions, traces of the sulphides of the sixth 
group may be found among the sulphides of the fifth group; in 
particular, small amounts of gold and platinum sulphides may easily 
be left among them, and this had also to be taken into consideration 
in Sec. 168, especially (133). Since the solution of platinum nitrate 
(which Is obtained when the platinum sulphide was precipitated in 
the cold) is brown, the presence of platinum among the members of 
the fifth group may sometimes be recognised by the fact that the 
solution obtained by heating the sulphides with nitric acid has a 
brown colour. On evaporating such a brown solution, igniting the 
residue, and heating it with nitric acid, metallic platinum is left, 
whilst the oxides of the other metals dissolve. 

The separation of mercuric sulphide from the other members of 82. 
the fifth group by boiling them with dilute nitric acid is not suc¬ 
cessful unless the precipitate of sulphides was washed completely 
free from chloride, for otherwise aqua regia is formed, which then 
oxidises and dissolves the mercuric sulphide. Oxidation of mercuric 
sulphide also takes place when the mercuric sulphide is boiled for 
too long a time with nitric acid which is not sufficiently diluted.. 
Under these conditions, however, the mercuric sulphide is not 
directly dissolved, but is first converted into the white compound,, 
2HgS+Hg(N0 3 ) 2 (Sec. 74, 3). On the other .hand, traces of the 
other sulphides may readily be masked by the sulphur which separates 
during their solution, thia sulphur frequently appearing black, even 
in the absence of mercuric sulphide. With a little practice it soon 
becomes possible to deterdSine, especially from the specific gravity, 
whether a permanent dark residue left after the boiling with nitric 
acid is mercuric sulphide or only coloured sulphur. If, therefore, 
it is a question of not overlooking small quantities of the former, 
every dark residue must be examined as in (i33). 

An insoluble residue left iftpr the bailing with nitric acid may 83< 
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contain the sulphides of gol$ or platinum in addition to mercuric 
sulphide, and also tin oxide, especially when the sulphide precipitate 
contains stannous chloride, or when colourless ammonium sulphide 
was used for the separation of Groups V 2 . and VI.; tin may also 
readily occur in the residue, for the reason given on p. 804, No. 26, 
whilst the residue may contain lead sulphate formed from lead 
sulphide. Lastly, when mercury is present, more or less cadmium 
(all if it is only a small amount) may bo left in the residue undissolved 
by nitric acid. Hence, under certain conditions, it is necessary to 
test a residuo insoluble in nitric acid for all these substances. This 
tedious procedure, however, is only necessary when the elements in 
question have not been found without such tests (if they have to be 
taken into consideration at all, which is not usually the case with 
gold and platinum). The attention of beginners, however, should 
be directed to the fact that the occurrence of an insoluble precipitate 
may be accounted for in this way, even when mercuric sulphide is 
not present. 

84. For the detection of lead ion the addition of a certain excess of 
sulphuric acid is required, in order that the solubility product may 
be exceeded with certainty, even with a low concentration of the lead 
ion ; at the same time, the solubility of the lead sulphate is increased 
by the presence of nitric acid, and, hence, when a precipitate is 
formed, the nitric acid must be evaporated on the water bath. If 
an absolutely dry mass is left, an excess of sulphuric acid was not 
present, and more of that acid must be added. At the same time, 
too large an excess of sulphuric acid must be avoided, because other¬ 
wise too large an amount of ammonia will bo required in the subse¬ 
quent treatment of the liquid. If, therefore, after evaporation on 
_ the water bath, much thick oily liquid is left, from which nitric acid 
fumes no longer escape, it is better to expel a considerable proportion 
< of the sulphuric acid by heating the residue more strongly. 

With rugard to the prevention of bismuthyl pyrosulphate being 
mistaken for lead sulphate, cf. Sec. 76, 10. To prevent this happen¬ 
ing, immediate filtration of the residue ffom the evaporation, after 
dilution with water, is advisable. 

A special test for lead in the precipitate produced by sulphuric 
acid is necessary, since it might be due to barium sulphate, which, 
owing to insufficient washing of the qnlphide precipitate, could have 
separated at this stage. 

85. If the first hydrogen sulphide 'precipitate was not thoroughly 
washed, and the solution ^contains ir<^n ions (br if it is a question of 
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the case mentioned on p, 611, footnote 1), the preoipitate produced 
by ammonia will contain ferric hydroxide (possibly in addition to 
bismuth). It will then have a yellowish to brownish-red colour, and 
must be tested for bismuth. But, apart from this, it is also possible, 
under certain conditions, for a precipitate to be produced by am¬ 
monia, even in the absence of bismuth, e.g. when mercuric ion has 
dissolved during the treatment of the sulphide precipitate (cf. No. 22), 
or when the separation of lead ion as sulphate has not been complete 
(cf. No. 34), or also when aluminium or chromic ion is present, and the 
first hydrogen sulphide precipitate has not been thoroughly washed. 

Hence, even when a pure white precipitate is obtained, it must 
always be specially tested for bismuth by dissolving it in a little 
hydrochloric acid, and adding a large amount of water. 

In the separation of cupric ion from cadmium ion by means of 86 . 
potassium thiocyanate, it should be noted that only cuprous thio¬ 
cyanate is sufficiently insoluble, so that it is necessary to add enough 
of a reducing agent to convert the whole of the cupric ion into the 
monovalent condition. Tho colour of the copper precipitate is a 
good criterion whether this object has been attained. The precipi¬ 
tate is relatively very fine, and easily passes through the filter; henco 
it should be allowed to subside completely (130), and care should be 
taken during the filtration not to disturb it, or to transfer any material 
quantity of it to the filter. In other cases, in the subsequent pre¬ 
cipitation of the cadmium ion by means of hydrogen sulphide a 
brownish precipitate is often obtained instead of a pure yellow one, 
so that it remains doubtful whether any cadmium ion is present. 

On the other hand, the presence of cadmium may also be rendered 
doubtful by a separation of sulphur on the addition of hydrogen 
sulphide (129). Such separation may take place when sulphur 
dioxide is used as reducing agent and the excess thereof is not boiled 
off prior to the addition of hydrogen sulphide water. It should It 
borne in mind that the detection of cadmium kin is less sharp when 
the liquid contains a considerable amount of free hydrochloric acid. 

But not only may the presence of cupric ion cause a precipitate 
obtained in (129) to be of a dark colour, but other members of 
Group V. may also have a*disturbing influence here, should they have 
been overlooked in the examination, or have been incompletely 
separated. If, however, a Hack precipitate is obtained in (129), a 
further examination must be mado. If cupric ion is present, or 
there is reasonto infer thatrit is the cause of the dark coloration, 
the precipitate is wa*shed, ai-J Rested either by means of potassium 
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cyanide solution, which will dissolve cupric sulphide and leave a 
residue of yellow cadmium sulphide, or by boiling it with dilute 
sulphuric acid, which will dissolve cadmium sulphide, and treatment 
of the filtrate from the residual cupric sulphide with hydrogen 
sulphide water, whereby the cadmium ion is re-precipitated as 
sulphide (cf. Sec. 77, 4, and Cushman’s method there described). 

If this test is inconclusive, or if no copper ion is present, and the 
dark coloration is thus due to the presence of another metal, the 
dark precipitate obtained in (129) is carefully washed, and again 
cautiously treated with dilute nitric acid as in (126). If mercuric 
sulphide remains undissolved, a small portion of the nitric acid 
solution is tested for cadmium ion by means of hydrogen sulphide. 
If a yellow precipitate is not obtained, or if no mercuric sulphide 
was left undissolved, the nitric acid solution should be tested by the 
following method described in No. 37. 

87. In addition to the methods described in the analytical course, 
the following process for separating the ions of lead, bismuth, copper, 
and cadmium also gives very trustworthy results. The nitric acid 
solution is treated with Bodium carbonate, so long as a precipitate 
is produced, and then with excess of potassium cyanide solution, and 
heated. This causes lead and bismuth ions to be precipitated as 
carbonates, whilst copper and cadmium ions arc obtained as potas¬ 
sium double cyanides in solution. The former may be readily 
separated (after thorough washing) by means of sulphuric acid, 
whilst the latter are separated by heating the potassium cyanide 
solution with excess of hydrogen sulphide, and re-dissolving any 
cupric sulphide, simultaneously precipitated, by the addition of a 
little more potassium cyanide. Cadmium ion may be recog¬ 
nised b^ the presence of an insoluble yellow precipitate of cadmium 
sulphide. The filtrate is treated with hydrochloric acid; a black 
precipitate yif cupric sulphide indicates the presence of cupric ion. 
Since hydrocyanic «tid is liberated on the addition of hydrochloric 
acid, the operation must be carried out in a fume cupboard. 

88. If there is reason to suppose that the precipitate, which contains 
the sulphur compounds of the fifth group„also contains the sulphides 
of palladium, rhodium, osmium, ruthenium, and thallium, in addition 
to the sulphides of copper, bismuth, etc., a Bmall portion of the 
precipitate is tested spectroscopically for thallium, and the remainder 
examined by the following method - 

It is fused with potassium hydroxide and chlorate, the mass 
being finaljv heated to redf.eas, and' thtn, allowed to cool and treated 
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with water. The solution may the* oontain, in addition to potas¬ 
sium plumbate, potassium perosmate and ruthenate, and, in the 
latter ease, will be of a deep yellow colour. By introducing oarbon 
dioxide the lead ion may be precipitated as carbonate. On then 
carefully neutralising the filtrate with nitric acid, black ruthenium 
sexquioxide is precipitated, and, if the filtrate is treated with more 
nitric acid and distilled, osmium tetroxide will be obtained in the 
distillate. When the insoluble residue from the treatment of the 
fused mass with water is gently ignited in a current of hydrogen (in 
which process any cadmium present might volatilise), and then 
cautiously treated with dilute nitric acid, rhodium and palladium are 
left, whilst copper and any lead, etc., still present are dissolved. 
The palladium may then be dissolved by aqua regia, whilst the 
rhodium remains undissolved. For the further examination of the 
metals thus separated, reference may be made to Bees. 79 to 81 and 
Sec. 86. When the process outlined above is used, a special portion 
of the sulphide precipitate must be tested for mercury. 

Notes to Sec. 157 (56), (63), (64), 65), and to Sec. 169. 

In testing for cations the presence of organic acids may, in many 39 
respects, have a disturbing influence. 

1. Because the precipitation of chromic and aluminium ion by 
means of ammonia may be prevented by the anions of many organic 
acids, owing to the formation of complexes, and, in the samo way, 
that of manganous ion by ammonium sulphide may be affected. 
These cations are then no longer present, or not completely so, in 
the ammonium sulphide precipitate; they can, therefore, be over¬ 
looked, and, further, they can have a disturbing influence on the 
detection of the cations of Groups I. and II. Thus precipitates are 
still formed, under certain conditions, with ammonivm carbonate!, 
but especially with sodium ammonium hydragep, phosphate, even 
in the absence of members of the second group, and possibly by 
aluminium ion, although no precipitation was caused by “ammonia 
or ammonium sulphide ; thus, in testing for alkali iops fixed residues 
are obtained, even when members of Group I. are not pfesent. These 
precipitates and residues also interfere with the detection of cations 
of Groups II. and I., since st is assumed in this course that other 
substances are no longer present in the respective places, and the 
conclusions dra%n frpm the phenomena "/Inch appear are only valid 
when based on this assumption (cf. No. and No. 6^1. 
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, 2. Because, in testing for barium, strontium, and calcium ions 
under certain conditions, especially when too little ammonia or 
ammonium carbonate was added, the organic acid salts of alkaline 
earth metals are precipitated with the carbonates (or instead of 
them), and consequently mistakes may be made in the further treat¬ 
ment of the precipitate, in that the anion of the organic acid may 
still be found in the solution produced by hydrochloric or nitric acid. 

3. Because they have a disturbing influence on tests for alkali 
metals. Thus, for example, platino-hydrochloric acid produces in 
solutions of sodium salts of organic acids (cinnamic acid, etc.), pre- 
cipitable by acids, precipitates which in the yellow solution may be 
confused with potassium platinochloride. 

It is therefore advisable, in the examination of members of 
Groups I. to III., to take the possible presence of organic acids into 
consideration. 

In the simple course this is mentioned in (56, footnote 2), (63), 
and (65). 

In the case of mixed compounds, organic acids or their ions, if 
present, should be destroyed before testing for members of Groups I. 
to IV.; this should be done in two separate portions by different 
methods, as described in Sec. 169. It should be noted, further, that 
if the original substance is completely soluble in water or acid, and 
contains no members of Groups V. or VI., it may be UBed directly for 
the fusion with alkali carbonate and nitrate, or for heating with 
sulphuric acid, and that its solution need not first be evaporated. 

The destruction of organic substances by means of fusion in 
the portion in which members of Groups II. to IV. are to be detected 
must be effected in a platinum crucible, because, if a porcelain crucible 
is used, silicic acid and aluminium may be taken up from the glazing. 
For the' purpose of solution, therefore, the fused mass should be 
transferred from the platinum vessel to a glass or porcelain vessel 
before the addition cd hydrochloric acid, to avoid the possibility of 
platinum dissolving. Despite this fact, the fused mass occasionally 
absorbs c. little platinum (especially if caustic alkali has been pro¬ 
duced from the potassium nitrate), and thus has a disturbing influence 
on the detection of metal ions, particularly of nickel and cobalt ions. 

Notes to See. 157 (56), Sec. 160 (81), and Sec. 170. 

40 1 Precipitation with ammonium sulphide should “be employed for 

the separation of the memljers of Gpoips III, and IV. from those of 
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Group II. (provided that, in addition*to the latter, there are not also 
present phosphate, oxalate, borate, silicate, fluorine, and possibly 
tartrate or citrate ions). Care must, therefore, be taken to see that 
neither the ammonia nor the ammonium sulphide contains carbonate 
(owing to the absorption of carbon dioxide from the air, and that the 
ammonium sulphide is also free from sulphate (produced by oxida¬ 
tion by the oxygen of the air). Otherwise, even in the absence of 
the anions mentioned, i.e. of substances completely soluble in water, 
barium, strontium, and calcium ions maybe precipitated as carbonates 
or sulphates. It is then useless to attempt to detect the members 
of Groups III. and IV. in such a precipitate. 

In doubtful cases, therefore, a test should be made as to whether 
the ammonia or ammonium sulphide gives a precipitate with barium 
chloride. 

Magnesium ion may also be precipitated (incompletely) as hy-41 
droxido by means of ammonia free from carbonate, if ammonium salts 
are not present in sufficient quantity to check the dissociation of the 
ammonium hydroxide present in the ammonia solution (p. 34). 

If, therefore, the solution does not contain so much free acid 
that a sufficient quantity of ammonium ion passes into the solution 
on neutralisation with ammonia, a corresponding quantity of am¬ 
monium chloride must first be added. 

If ammonium sulphide is added to the solution which has not yet 42, 
been neutralised with ammonia, it is decomposed, so that (apa$ 
from the unnecessary and unpleasant evolution of hydrogen sulphide) 
under certain conditions the precipitation of the members of Group 
IV. does not take place, or is only incomplete. 

If too much ammonia is added, aluminium, and possibly also 
chromium, may remain in solution as anion, and have the disturbing 
influence described in No. 39, 1, on the detection of members of 
Groups I. and II. *■* 

As it is frequently important in determi ipg whether members 48, 
of Group III., or (in the presence of the anions of phosphoric acid, etc.), 
those of Group II. are ptesent, to ascertain whether ammfinia alone 
produces a precipitate, thq test as to whether members of Groups III. 
and IV. are present at all (as given in (137)) is made try adding first 
ammonia alone and then ammonium sulphide. It is, of course, 
assumed that if a precipitate was previously produced by hydrogen 
Bulphide, the excess of the gas ijas removed from the filtrate before 
ammonia is ad3ed. , * 

This is not necessary jnQ;hs actual grrecipitation (141) or (151); 
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for, this reason a precipitate (of«sulphide) may, under certain condi¬ 
tions, be produced there by ammonia, whereas in (137) no precipi¬ 
tate was produced by ammonia alone. In (141) or (151) ammonia 
may produce a precipitate of a different colour from that in (137). 

To be certain that the hydrogen sulphide was removed in (137), 
the liquid is oxidised, after boiling, by heating it with a little nitrio acid. 

44. In the tests in (137) certain conclusions may be drawn from the 
colour of the liquid, or any change of colour on boiling it with nitric 
acid. Thus, it is a matter of importance in the course in question 
whether the coloration indicates chromic ion (violet or green, in 
any case green after boiling), i.e. whether (141) or (150) should be 
followed. A red coloration points to the presence of cobalt ion, 
and a light green ono to that of nickel ion. But the last two colours, 
which are reciprocally complementary, can almost neutralise each 
other, and even if a distinct coloration is not perceptible, there is still 
the possibility that cobalt and nickel ions are present. 

A reversion from colourless to yellow points, as a rule, to ferrous 
ion. 

46. If chlorine and iodine ions are present simultaneously in the 
solution, iodine may be liberated on boiling with nitric acid, and a 
yellow coloration be produced. The iodine may be detected by its 
colour. 

In this case, a dark precipitate of nitrogen iodide may be formed 
on the addition of ammonia (even in the absence of iron, aluminium, 
and chromium ions, as also of phosphates, etc., together with the 
cations of the second group). To avoid this, the liquid is evaporated 
on the water bath before the addition of ammonia, in order to expel 
iodine or iodine chloride, next diluted, and only then neutralised 
with ammonia. 

46. The conclusion that when ammonia produces no precipitate no 
cSSions of Group II. can be present, together with the anions of 
oxalic acid and bcric acid (138), is not unconditionally certain, since 
magnesium oxalate is only precipitated after some time, and never 
completely, from hydrochloric acid solution’by means of ammonia, 
and since the precipitation of tho alkaline earth borates may be 
influenced or inhibited by the presence of ammonium salts. 

• If, therefore, the conditions in the preliminary test (137) are 
slightly different from those in the definite precipitation (141) or 
(150), the substances mentioned may, : n the one instance, be absent 
from the precipitate produced by ammoflia and smmohium sulphide, 
and in the other be present therein, - c 
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In the presence of aluminium orschromio ion, small quantities 
of the ions of alkaline earth metals may pass into the ammonium 
sulphide precipitate, if the frequently mentioned anions (the ions of 
phosphate, etc.) are absent. 

For these reasons it is always wiser in very exact analyses to 
adopt the complicated course (150). 

The reason for the statement made in (140) that, in the event of 47. 
the colour of the solution indicating the presence of chromic com¬ 
pounds, the comprehensive course (14.4) should he adopted, is that 
in the presence of chromic ion in the separation with sodium hydroxide 
(143) the sine ion may be completely precipitated with the chromic 
hydroxide (p. 259), and therefore would not be detected in the simple 
course in the usual place. If the simple course has been chosen, 
however, and chromic ion is found in (146), the precipitate containing 
chromium must be tested again for zinc ion as in (140, yy), provided 
zinc ion has not been detected by hydrogen sulphide in the alkaline 
solution. 

It is stated in (141) and (151) that the liquid should be shaken 48. 
until the precipitate begins to separate in flocculcnt form, and should 
then be allowed to stand in a warm place. 

This is necessary, because the sulphides separate at first in 
colloidal form or in fine suspension ; consequently the liquid will be 
turbid when passing through the filter, if it is filtered immediately 
after precipitation. The precautionary measures given, as also the 
addition of a corresponding quantity of ammonium salt, will cause a 
separation which permits of clear filtration (cf. pp. 34 to 36, and p. 44). 

If the liquid has to stand in a warm place for some time, it is 
best to keep it in a loosely-corked boiling flask, in order to decrease 
the oxidising action of the air as far as possible. 

Nickel sulphide dissolves to a slight extent in excess of 49. 
ammonium sulphide, owing to the formation of sulpho-salt ions. In* 
consequence of this, the precipitation of nickel ion hy means of this 
reagent is, under certain conditions, incomplete. This may be 
recognised by the brownish to dark brown colour of the'filtrate. 
Such a colour always points to the possible presence, of nickel ion 
(or vanadium ion, which behaves in the same way). Ptatinum ion, 
which may have been taken up on the destruction of the organic 
substances (cf. the end of No.»39 and No. 52), can also produce a 
brownish coloration. The extent to which the nickel remains in 
solution as sulphamalt ion deponds also on the amount of ammonia 
and ammonium salts contained, in Jne solution (Sec. 59. 51. 
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, If such a brown filtrate is obtained, it must be freed from nickel 
ion before it can be tested for members of Groups I, and II. This is 
done by acidifying it with acetic acid and heating it, whereby nickel 
sulphide (possibly also dissolved platinum or vanadium sulphide) 
separates in such a form that it can be separated by filtration. 

The solvent action of ammonium sulphide on nickel sulphide 
is also shown when the latter is washed with water containing 
ammonium sulphide. For this reason, it is stated in (141) and (151) 
that only a very small quantity of ammonium sulphide should be 
added to the washing water. 

The object of making such an addition at all is to prevent oxida¬ 
tion of the moist sulphide by atmospheric oxygen (No. 22) during 
washing. 

50. The separation of cobalt and nickel from the other constituents 
present in the ammonium sulphide precipitate (apart from certain 
amounts of silicon dioxide, calcium fluoride, and calcium oxalate 
(153)) depends upon the solubility of their sulphides in hydrochloric 
acid. This rule, however, is not unconditional, and the hydrochloric 
acid muBt, therefore, be diluted and treated in the cold. Neverthe¬ 
less, small quantities of nickel and cobalt sulphides are dissolved. 1 
It the air is allowed to have an oxidising action, the solution is 
materially promoted. For this reason, hydrogen sulphide water 
should be used for dilution. 

If the ammonium sulphide precipitate is not black, i.e. does not 
contain nickel or cobalt sulphide, or at least only contains small 
quantities of these substances, it may be treated with hot hydro¬ 
chloric acid which has not been further diluted, since only then (142, o) 
can it be completely dissolved. 

51. In order, however, to effect as complete solution of the other 
substances as possible when nickel or cobalt is present, a sufficient 
^quantity of hydrochloric acid diluted with hydrogen sulphide water 

must be used, s-ncc ut least one equivalent of hydrochloric acid must 
be present for each equivalent of the respective metals present. It 
is, therefore, advisable, if a fairly large residue (undissolved in the 
dilute hydrochloric acid) remained on the filter (147), to treat it 
again with a fresh quantity of the mixture of one part of dilute 
hydrochloric acid and four parts of hydrogen sulphide water. Even 

1 These wUl be present in the precipitates produced by sodium hydroxide 
(149), (169), which should be specially noted when no manganese, iron, or 
chromium is found in such a precipitate. „ The ohromiu-*. may also dissolve, 
forming a blue solution (Seo. 60, 1); a black prevpitate is then obtained in 
testing for sino ion by meansud hydrogen sulphide. 
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then, part of the remaining substances snay escape solution (especially 
ferrous sulphide), owing to portions of the ammonium sulphide 
precipitato being enveloped in separated sulphur. 

In order, therefore, to obtain the portion containing nickel and 
cobalt free from the other substances soluble in hydrochloric acid, 
it is not sufficient to wash the residue well, but, after volatilising the 
sulphur, it must be dissolved in aqua regia (care being taken to con¬ 
tinue the treatment until everything has dissolved, because the 
ignited precipitate will have become very dense), and any ferric ion 
present then precipitated by means of ammonia. 

If any platinum has been taken up by the fused mass in the 52, 
destruction of organic substances ( cf. end of No. 39), or if the pre¬ 
cipitation with hydrogen sulphide (113) was not complete, portions 
of members of Groups V. and VI. may have passed into the am¬ 
monium sulphide precipitate (141) or (151). These will romain 
undissolved on treatment with hydrochloric acid, and may be mis¬ 
taken for nickel or cobalt sulphide, or have a disturbing effect on 
their detection. If this is thought to be likely, or if, in the detection 
of nickel or cobalt ion, unusual phenomena occur (eg. if no nickel 
and cobalt ions are found, although a black residue insoluble in 
hydrochloric acid was left, and no ferrous sulphide was present), the 
aqua regia solution obtained in (148) or (153) is freed from nitric acid 
by evaporation, diluted , and then treated with hydrogen sulphide, 
and any precipitate filtered off ; the filtrate is tested to see whether 
a precipitate is produced at all by ammonia and ammonium sulphide. 

(If it is probable that platinum ion is present, this can, if necessary, 
be separated by the addition of ammonium chloride and evaporation 
to a small residue.) Of the members of Group V. which may be 
found here, cadmium and lead ions enter first into consideration, 
because they are not precipitated completely by hydrogen sulphide 
from strongly acid solution. 

Since part of the sulphides of Group V. 'tan £e dissolved on 
treatment with hydrochloric acid (142) or (152) (especially if it was 
not sufficiently diluted), they can also have a disturbing 'Whence 
on the examination of the solution. , 

For instance, in testing with hydrogen sulphide for rfnc ion (144), 
a black precipitate of lead sulphide may be produced in an alkaline 
solution. (It is dissolved ir» acid, the solution evaporated with 
sulphuric acid, the residue taken up with water containing sulphuric 
acid, the lead siffphatc filtered off, nnd the filtrate tested again for 
sine ion.) 

’ 62 
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, In the same way, a precipitation may be caused by lead ion in 
testing the hydrochloric acid solution with sulphuric acid for barium, 
strontium, and calcium ions (155). If this appears to be the case, 
(which may be recognised by the precipitate becoming black on the 
addition oi hydrogen sulphide water), the lead ion is precipitated, 
from a fresh sufficiently diluted sample of the hydrochloric acid 
solution of the ammonium sulphide precipitate, with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, and the test only then made with sulphuric acid. 

68. If the original solution was not a pure aqueous one with a neutral 
reaction, any residue left on treatment of the ammonium sulphide 
precipitate with hydrochloric acid (153) may also contain silicon 
dioxide, calcium fluoride, calcium oxalate (and possibly also barium 
sulphate if tho ammonium sulphide contained sulphate, or if sul¬ 
phate was formed on exposure of the sulphide precipitate to the air, 
or during its solution). If the simultaneous presence of all these 
substances has to be taken into consideration, the procedure 
described in the course for substances insoluble in acid (199) or No. 83 
in this chapter should bo adopted. Tn testing for calcium oxalate, 
which is insoluble in the dilute acid, a portion of the unignited 
precipitate should be dissolved in strong hydrochloric acid. 

64. The test with potassium nitrite for cobalt ion should be applied 
in not too dilute aoetie acid solution. As a suitable method nickel 
and cobalt ions may be precipitated as carbonates with sodium 
carbonate, and tho precipitate filtered off and dissolved in acetic acid. 
(The mineral acid solution could also be treated with sodium acetate, 
but in that case the liquid is oasily rendered too dilute or the acidity 
is not sufficiently repressed.) It should be noted that, if all the 
ammonium salts have not been previously expelled in (148), the 
liberated ammonia may prevent the precipitation with sodium 
carbonate. The acetic acid solution may be tested with dimethyl- 
glyoxime for nickel ion (Sec. 59, 18), and with a-nitroso-/3-naphthol 
for cohalt ion ($ec. ,<50, 18), instead of by the method described in 
(149). 

66 . In testing for manganous and chromic ions in (146) the pre¬ 
cipitate is fused with sodium carbonate and potassium chlorate. If 
both are present together, the green or red colour of the manganate 
or permanganate masks the yellow colour of the chromate. In order 
to recognise the latter, the aqueous solution of the fused mass is 
boiled, in this ease, with a little alcohol, which reduces the manganese 
compounds to hydrated manganese dioxide. So long as this brown 
oompound is suspended in the liquid, (however, the latter may very - 
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well appear yellow, even in the absenoe of ohromate ion. Its colour 
therefore can only be really judged after the hydrated manganese 
dioxide haB been removed. 

To test for the degree of valency of the iron ion (145) (156) 58, 
potassium thiocyanate and potassium ferrocyanide should be used. 
Potassium ferrocyanide may lead to errors in the case of small 
quantities of ferric compounds, owing to the fact that Prussian blue 
dissolves in excess of ferrocyanide solution. If, however, this reagent 
is used, it should only be applied drop by drop. 

Notes on the differentiation of alkaline earth phosphates, lorates, 57 • 
etc., from aluminium hydroxide and zinc sulphide, and on the separation 
of the anions of these alkaline earth salts, (86) to (89) and (156). 

(u) It is stated in (86) in deciding whether the white ammonium 
sulphide precipitate (85) is, on the one haud, aluminium 
hydroxide or zinc sulphide, or, on the other, is the salt of 
an alkaline earth metal, that the original hydrochlorio acid 
solution should be treated with concentrated potassium or 
sodium hydroxide solution in excess, and boiled. The 
latter is necessary, because calcium tartrate is soluble in 
excess of alkali hydroxide solution in the cold, but 
separates again on boiling. Under certain conditions this 
reaction may fail (p. 500, footnoto 1). If this appears 
to be the case (it is indicated by a yellow coloration of the 
akaline solution on boiling), the precipitate obtained in (85) 
may have been calcium tartrate, even if no permanent 
precipitate was formed. If, therefore, the preliminary test 
showed the presence of organic substances, the precipitate 
obtained with ammonia (84. bb) is tested with resorcinol 
and sulphuric acid, to see whether it contains tartaric acid, 
and then tested for the cation according to (89, 5). ,, 

(b) It is stated in (88) that the hydrochloric acid solution should 
be rendered alkaline with ammonia in testing for phosphate 
ion (or for its separation), and that acetic acid should then 
be immediately added. This is necessary, because the alka¬ 
line earth phosphates only re-dissolve sufficiently readily 
directly after precipitation, while they are still flocculent. 

If they have become crystalline on standing, so much acetic 
acid is required for*their solution, that the subsequent 
separation of ferric phosphate and of excess of ferric acetate 
can no lffhger be effected by boiling. In this case it would 
be better to dissolve au«h a precipitate by the addition of 

I 
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, hydrochloric acid, Mid then carefully to add ammonia 

again, followed immediately by acetic acid. If the exami¬ 
nation is correctly carried out, a colourless filtrate free from 
ferric ion will be obtained, after boiling. 

(e) The following remarks may be made on 156 :—- 

1. The separation of phosphate and silicate ions by means of barium 

carbonate is only complete when these anions are separated as 
aluminium or ferric salts, that is to say, when an excess of the 
ion of at least one of these metals is present. Since a test for 
ferric ion can readily be made in a separate portion of the solu¬ 
tion, an excess of ferric chloride is added after the test has been 
made. The presence of ferric ion may be recognised by the fact 
that ammonia produces a yellowish precipitate (not a white 
precipitate of Kel'() 4 , as is the case without an excess of ferric ion). 

2. Both in testing for iron ions and in precipitating them by moans of 

barium carbonate, it is essential that they should be present in 
trivalent form. Consequently in (154) the hydrogen sulphide 
must be actually boiled away and the iron then oxidised with 
nitric acid (156). Before testing for ferric ion with potassium 
thiocyanate, the solution must be cooled, since in the presence 
of hot nitric acid cither no reaction occurs in the presence of 
ferric ion, or a reaction taking place in its absence may be due to 
nitrite ion (Sec. 120, 11). The solution must also be cold when 
tested with potassium ferricyanide, as this will otherwise be 
decomposed, and a blue coloration may possibly appear, even 
in the absence of ferric ion. 

3. Since there may be a disturbing influence if the liquid still contains 

much free acid before the addition of barium carbonate, so that 
on the one hand much barium ion dissolves, and, on the other, 
much carbon dioxide is evolved, which then causes a larger 

° quantity of barium ion to dissolve as barium hydrogen carbonate 

(owin& to \yhicb facts a very large precipitate would be produced 
in (158)), the liquid is first evaporated to a small residue, whereby 
chterine or an excess of nitric acid ^expelled (see 5 infra), and 
the liquid then nearly neutralised with sodium carbonate.. 
The fin'al evaporation is best carried out on the water bath, in 
order to avoid complete dryness, and the formation of a residue 


which dissolves with difficulty, ewsn in acids. 

4. The separation of trivalent cations and anions of phosphate, etc., 
from divalent cations is only effected by‘barium, carbonate, 
whereas sodium carbonate Alsou precipitates divalent cations. 
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When neutralising the liquid witlf sodium carbonate, care mugt, 
therefore, be taken to avoid precipitation taking place. Should 
this occur, however, the precipitate must be just re-dissolved 
in a little hydrochloric acid before barium carbonate is added. 

5. Precipitation with barium carbonate must take place in the cold, 
as otherwise manganous ion might be simultaneously precipitated. 
Care should be taken that the solution is hot, after the neutralisa¬ 
tion with sodium carbonate, and is then cooled. Manganese can 
pass into the precipitate in a higher stage of valency, if the liquid 
still contains nitric acid or chlorine, and these must, therefore 
be expelled by evaporating the liquid to a small residue (see 3), 
preferably by preliminary boiling. In order that a precipitate 
absolutely free from manganese may be obtained, it must finally 
bo thoroughly washed. Should manganese be present in the 
precipitate, however, it will have a disturbing influence on the 
detection of chromic ion in (157). In this case, it must bo 
removed by boiling the aqueous solution of the fused mass with 
a little alcohol, as in (146) (cf. also No. 55 in this chapter). 

It is stated in (113) and (157) that the sodium hydroxide solution 58. 
must be freshly prepared from solid sodium hydroxide. This is 
necessary, because solutions kept in glass vessels always contain 
silicate or aluminate, so that in using them for the test for aluminium 
ion a positive reaction is obtained when the substance under examina¬ 
tion is free from it. 

It has been said in (159) that a precipitate insoluble in ammonium 59. 
sulphide solution consists of manganous (or nickel or cobaltous) 
sulphide. Occasionally, however, iron ion is also found here, that 
is to say, when the hydrogen sulphide was not completely expelled 


in (154). It may also be due (if no iron ions were originally present) 
to the ferric chloride added, which was partly reduced to ferrous 


chloride by the hydrogen sulphide. In this case a black sulphide 
precipitate is obtained here, oven if the first nmnjoniiim sulphide 


precipitate was not black. 


Notes to Sec. 170. 

Taking into consideration all the unprecipitated elements in the liquid 60. 
which was filtered from the precipitate produced by hydrogen sulphide in 
acid solution, it will be found that the following metals must bo contained 
in the precipitate, if the liquid was neutralise^ with ammonia after the 
addition of ammonium chloride, 4nd then treated with ammonium sulphide 
in excess:— L 
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, (a) As sulphides: Cobalt, fiickel, manganese, iron, zinc, uranium, 
thallium, indium, gallium. 

(b) As oxygen compounds : Aluminium, chromium, beryllium, thorium, 
zirconium, the elements of the yttria earths, cerium, lanthanum, 
didymium, titanium, tantalum, niobium. 1 

The task of separating from one another all the elements possibly 
present here will probably never occur in practice, and so far as the ions 
of the rare earths are ooneerned, is not feasible by the usual methods of 
ordinary qualitative analysis. We therefore eonfino ourselves to the 
description of the most important methods of separation, by means of 
which smaller or greater groups of elements may be separated from the 
remainder, and to certain directions as to the method of treating these 
sub-groups. 

1. The following process may bo used for the separation of tantalic , 
niobic , and titanic acids : The precipitate produced by ammonia and am¬ 
monium sulphide is ignited, the residue fused 2 with potassium (or sodium) 
hydrogen sulphate, 3 the fused mass treated, when cold, with a large quantity 
of cold water, digested with it for a fairly long time without heating, and 
the solution filtered from the residue. The residue, contains tantalic and 
niobio acids, possibly also silicon dioxide and a little undissolved ferric 
and chromio oxides. On fusing it with sodium hydroxide and a little potas¬ 
sium chlorate , a mass is obtained in which, on treatment with dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution, the chromate and silicate ions are rendered soluble, 
whilst sodium niobate and tantalato insoluble in sodium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion are left, together with any ferric oxide which may be present here. 
The separation of niobium and tantalum is best effected by conversion into 
alkali fluorides or oxyfluorides (cf p. 211). With regard to the further 
examination, rf. Secs. 53 and 54. 

Tho acid solution, which contains the titanic acid, or at least the greater 
portion of it, in addition to the cations of the third and fourth groups, is 
treated in tho cold with hydrogen sulphide, to reduce any ferric ion present, 
well diluted, and boiled continuously , while carbon dioxide is being intro¬ 
duced (cf. p. 199). The titanic acid present in the solution separates as a 
white precipitate, which may possibly contain zirconium. 

* If the solution is too acid, titanic acid may not separate completely on 
boiling. If} therefore, after boiling for several hours, the liquid still gives 
the hydrogen peroxide reaction for titanic acid, the excess of acid is care¬ 
fully neutralised with ammonia (though the reaction must remain strongly 
acid) ancl the liquid boiled again. 

In the process just described the tantalic acid and a portion of the 

1 Only those portions of the niobic acid can be present here which re¬ 
dissolved on the first precipitation with hydrochloric acid, and on washing the 
resulting precipitate. e 

• It is allowed to oool from time to time, and a few drops of concentrated 
sulphurio acid added, to replace that w)iich escaped. 

3 If the object under examination can contain rare ewths, it is preferably 
fused with sodium hydrogen sulphate, to,avoid the formation of sparingly soluble 
potassium double sulphates. '• , «* 4 
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niobic acid are precipitated by hydrolysis on treating the residue of the 
mass, after fusion with bisulphate, with water in the cold, but complete 
separation does not occur, because, on the one hand, tho precipitating niobio 
acid carries down a considerable quantity of titanic acid, and, on the other, 
.remains partly in solution. It is also possible, instead of dissolving in cold 
water the mass obtained in tho fusion with alkali hydrogen sulphate, to 
dispense with what is only an incomplete separation of the three earth 
acids on dissolving the fused mass, and to precipitate them together at 
boiling point by moans of hydrolysis, and then to separate them from one 
another as in Sec. 45, A. (In the absence of tantalic acid, niobio acid 
cannot be completely separated by boiling. The addition of a solution 
of sulphur dioxide promotes tho separation of the earth acids on boiling.) 

2. If the filtrate obtained after separation of tantalic, niobio, and titanio 
acids, or if a solution free from these acids is treated with ammonia, with 
the addition of ammonium ckiorido, after any ferrous ion present has been 
oxidised by boiling with nitric acid, and the slightly washed precipitate 
is dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the solution again treated with 
ammonia, the ions of zinc, manganese , nickel, cobalt, and gallium will 
be obtained almost completely in solution, whilst tho earths will remain 
in the residue, together with tho hydroxides of iron, indium, uranium, and 
chromium. 

3. Gallium ion may be separated from zinc, manganese, nickel, cobalt, 
and ferrous ions by treating the hydrochloric acid solution with barium 
carbonate in the cold. By this means gallium ion is precipitated, whilst 
the other ions mentioned remain in solution. Gallium ion can be separated 
by means of potassium ferrocyanide in strongly acid solution from any 
aluminium ion which may have passed into the ammoniacal solution and 
have been precipitated, together with tho gallium ion. by means of barium 
carbonate (Browning and Porter, Chem. Zentr., 1918,1., 950). 

4. To separate the ions of aluminium and beryllium, as also chromic ion 
from ferric ion, the ions of indium and uranium, and the remaining members 
of tho third group, their solution in hydrochloric acid is treated in the cold 
with concentrated potassium (not sodium) hydroxide solution. 1 Py this 
means aluminate and beryllate ions, also, under certain condition, chromite 
ion, are obtained in solution, whilst the ions of the other earths, together 
with iron, indium, uranium, and possibly chromic ions, are precipitated. 
If the alkaline liquid is diluted, filtered, and contiiA’outty boiled, aluminate 
ion (which can then be precipitated by ammonium chloride) remains dis¬ 
solved, whilst any chromiteSon present and the beryllate ion are precipitated 
as hydroxides {cf. p. 174). These last may be separated by fusion with 
sodxum hydroxide and potassium chlorate in the same way fc- is usual with 
aluminium and chromic ions (Sec. 42, 3; cf. in regard to this paragraph 
also Sec. 55, 2). 

5. Instead of the method oi separation given in 2, 3, and 4, the pre¬ 
cipitation of the rare earths as ox~la*es may in many cases be recommended 
for the separation of tjie ions o'! tho ceria and yttria earths and of thorium 

l ,pc>6 afco Sec. 4& 3. 
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from those of zirconium, berylliup, aluminium,Lhromium, and the ions of 
tMfourth group. According to Hauser and Worth, 1 the separation is carried 
out as follows: The hydroxides obtained, e.g. on treating the filtrate in 
1 with ammonia, are dissolved in £ to ^-N-hydrochloric acid in such a way 
that for each 1 grm. of the earths 60 c.c. of the liquid are present, and the 
solution then treated as 60° with 40 to 60 c.c. of a 10 per cent, oxalic acid 
solution. The separation of the precipitate, which rapidly becomes cry¬ 
stalline, is complete after 12 hours, only zirconium ion, which, in accordance 
with Sec. 45, 5, is soluble in excess of oxalic acid, having dissolved with the 
aluminium ion, etc.; it can be separated with the aluminium ion from the 
ions of the other dissolved substances by precipitation with sodium thio¬ 
sulphate (Sec. 40, 8, and Sec. 46, 8). Zirconium ion may then be separated 
from aluminium ion by precipitation with alkali iodate (Sec. 45, 11). 

6. Thorium ion may be separated from tho ions of cerium , lanthanum , 
and didymium, as also from the yttria earths, by treating the oxalates with a 
concentrated boiling solution of ammonium oxalate, diluting tho liquid, 
and, when cold, filtering off the mainly undissolved (the ions of the yttria 
earths are slightly soluble in ammonium oxalate solution) oxalates of the 
four elements first mentioned. Thorium oxide is obtained by evaporating 
the solution, and igniting the residue ; of the other methods (see Sec. 66, 4) 
for tho separation of small quantities of thorium ion , that given in 4 (d) of 
that section is the most suitable. 

7. The ions of zirconium and thorium , and also those of the ceria earths, 
may be approximately separated from tho ions of the yttria earths (and also 
from beryllium and aluminium ions) by means of alkali sulphate ( cf., 
however, Sec. 65,5). The neutral, or scarcely acid, solution is treated with 
crystalline potassium sulphate (or, if it is a question of the separation of 
the ceria ions from those of the yttria earths, preferably with sodium 
sulphate), boiled, allowed to stand for 12 hours and filtered, and the resulting 
precipitate of the doublo sulphates of potassium with zirconium and thorium 
(as also of the ceria earth metals) washed with a solution of potassium 
sulphate. From this solution ammonia precipitates the ions of the yttria 
earth metals (of beryllium and aluminium), which last may be separated 
from the<ions of the yttria earths by means of oxalic acid [cf. 5). On 
repeatedly boiling the precipitate of the potassium double sulphates with 
water and a,little hydrochloric acid, the greater portion of the zirconium 
sulphate will remain p/idissolved, whereas the ions of thorium (and of the 
ceria earth metals) dissolve, and may be precipitated from the solution by 
means of ummonia. 

8. The ions of thorium and zirconium may be separated from those of 

the yttria earths of cerium and didymium by'means of sodium thiosulphate, 
by adding it in slight excess to tho slightly acid solution, and boiling it. 
Owing to the resulting hydrolvsis, the ions of zirconium and thorium are 
precipitated as hydroxides, whilst the ions of the ceria and yttria earths 
remain in solution. . <■ 

9. Zirconium ion may te separated frohi the ions oflhorium and of the 

1 Zeitsch anal. Ch:m[, 47, 389. 
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yltria earths by means of a\light excess hydrofluoric acid , which precipi¬ 
tates the latter but not zirconium ion. * 

10. With regard to the separation of cerium ion from the ions of lan¬ 
thanum and didymium, see Sec. 55, 7. 

11. Indium ion is best separated from zinc and iron ions by means of 
barium carbonate. The slightly acid solution (hydrochloric acid) is heated 
with sulphur dioxide, to convert ferric ion into ferrous ion, and when cold, 
treated with freshly precipitated barium carbonate , air being excluded. If 
much iron ion is present, the operation must be repeated. The precipitate 
containing indium is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and barium ion pre¬ 
cipitated by means of sulphuric acid. Ammonia then precipitates indium 
hydroxide from the filtrate. 

12. To detect thallium ion in the precipitate produced by ammonia and 
ammonium sulphide, a portion of the precipitate is dissolved in boiling 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and the solution treated with sulphur dioxide until 
any ferric ion present has been converted into ferrous ion, the free acid 
almost neutralised with ammonia, and the solution tested with potassium 
iodide. Any precipitate produced should in any case be spectroscopically 
examined. 


Notes to Sec. 157 (02) and (03) and to Sec. 171. 

If the filtrate from the precipitation with ammonium sulphide is 61 
kept for some time, sulphate ion may be formed in it, owing to the 
action of air, whereby barium ion and possibly also strontium ion 
may be precipitated and escape detection. If, therefore, this filtrate 
cannot be used at once, it should be preserved in an almost filled and 
well-corked flask, or the ammonium sulphide should be removed. 
This can be done either by acidification with hydrochloric acid and 
boiling until the sulphur agglomerates, or, better, by shaking the 
liquid with powdered lead oxide, or, best of all, by heating on the 
water bath (Bogdan, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 44, 564). The liquid is 
then filtered from the sulphur, or from the mixture of lead peroxide 
and lead sulphide. « 

The precipitation of barium and calcium .ions as Carbonates is 62 
influenced by the presence of large quantities of ammonium salts, 
because the latter check the dissociation of the ammonium carbonate. 

On the other hand, a small quantity of ammonium salts iR essential 
to prevent the precipitation of magnesium ion. CoitfV'quently, any 
large quantity of ammonium salts must be expelled by ignition, 
but it must be taken into .consideration that small quantities of 
barium and calcium ions escape precipitation as carbonates, and they 
should therefore be removed with ammehium sulphate or oxalate 
before a test for magnesiuu km ia made with sodium ammonium 
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hydrogen phosphate, since otherwise they «nay produce precipitates 
of phosphate. They may also have a disturbing influence on tests 
for alkali metal ions. 

63 . In the case of simple compounds, calcium sulphate solution 
affords a means of deciding whether barium, strontium, or calcium ion 
is present. Since, however, in the presence of much calcium ion the 
precipitation of barium or strontium sulphate by means of calcium 
sulphate may be entirely inhibited, this reagent cannot be used to 
obtain a definite decision in the case of mixed compounds (Sec. 34, 
5, and Sec. 35, 3). With regard to a process for the detection of 
strontium ion, even in the presence of barium ion, by means of calcium 
sulphate solution, cf, Theodora P. Raikow, Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 
67, 164. 

Apart from the process given in the course of analysis, the methods 
mentioned in Sec. 38 may be used. It is essential in their applica¬ 
tion that the conditions given there be strictly observed. 


Notes to Sec. 172. 

64 . The test for magnesium ion by means of sodium ammonium 
hydrogen phosphate is characteristic, provided it is realised that 
only a crystalline precipitate proves the presence of magnesium ion. 
It must be clearly understood that nearly all cations previously 
separated can yield insoluble phosphate precipitates. If, therefore, 
a non-crystalline precipitate is obtained, it is necessary to reflect 
in the case of which of the cations already found the precipitation 
may have been incomplete, and to apply tests for these (or to remove 
them) before making a decisive test for magnesium ion, or before 
testing for ions of the alkali metals. With regard to the most fre¬ 
quent ouse, i.c. tho presence of traces of aluminium, barium, or 
cjlcium ion, the necessary instructions were given in (167). Of the 
other cations which,may occur here, reference must in particular 
bo made to tin 4 iofi, which is apt to be incompletely precipitated 
by hydrqgen sulphide, and gives no precipitate with ammonium 
sulphide or, if present in small quantity, with ammonium carbonate, 
but yields a precipitate with phosphate Ion. If, therefore, tin ion 
has been detected with hydrogen sulphide, and if an unusual precipi¬ 
tate has been obtained in (167), a test should be made to see whether 
a residue of tin cannot be separated on renewed treatment with 
hydrogen sulphide, and this filtrate only then tested for magnesium 
ion or the ions of alkali metals. 
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The liquid, filtered frcffn the precipitate produced by ammonium sul- 86 , 
phide, may oontain, not only the ions of the alkaline earths and alkalis, 
but also a little nickel ion, vanadium ion, and that portion of the tungstate 
ion which was not precipitated at first by hydrochloric acid. The three 
last are present as sulphides dissolved in excess of ammonium sulphide 
solution, and are precipitated as such when the liquid is just acidified with 
aoetio acid or hydrochloric acid. If the precipitate is filtered off, washed, 
dried, fused with sodium carbonate and sodium nitrate, and the fused mass 
treated with water, a residue of nickelous oxide is left, whilst potassium 
vanadate and potassium tungstate dissolve. The vanadic acid may be 
separated from this solution by means of solid ammonium chloride, and 
tungstic acid by evaporation with hydrochloric acid, and treatment of the 
residue with water; both acids may then be further examined (Secs. 68 
and 98). 


Notes to Secs. 157 (66) and 173. 

No decision can be obtained as to whether potassium or sodium 68. 
ion is present by testing the residue left after expelling the am¬ 
monium salts, even in the absence of all other cations, if, on ignition, 
the anions of non-volatile acids or acids which volatilise with diffi¬ 
culty (phosphoric acid, boric acid) are left. 

If, therefore, an ignition residue is left it must he definitely 
concluded that such anions arc not present. The anions mentioned, 
and also others, may have a disturbing influence on tho individual 
tests for potassium or sodium ion. They can, for example, on the 
one hand, like sulphate ion, form acid salts in the residue from the 
ignition, or, like phosphate ion, cause an acid reaction, which will 
interfere with the reaction for sodium ion by means of dipotassium 
dihydrogen pyroantimonate. A white fiocculent precipitate of 
antimonic acid is then formed, even in the absence of sodium ion, 
so that the doubt may exist as to whether a sodium preerfutate has 
been formed. On the other hand, even on prolonged ignition, segno 
of the ammonium may be retained by the phtpiphoric acid, and may 
lead to errors when testing for potassium ion. ' 

Such disturbing anions must, therefore, be removed before testing 
for alkali metal ions. Borate ion has a disturbing influence on the 
detection of potassium as potassium hydrogen tartrair (Sec. 139, 5). 

Care must be taken when noting whether a residue, stable on 87. 
ignition, is left, because th% salts of the alkali metals melt readily, 
and may, therefore, easily by overlooked. Too small a portion 
therefore should not be evaporated in this’test, and the heating not 
increased above the necessaiy (j&gree, but the ammonium salts must 
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be completely expelled, and th^behaviour listed on cooling and again 
hekting the platinum dish (or cover); note muat also be taken whether 
on heating, the flame is coloured (cf. No. 6). 

68. Before magnesium ion can be removed in (170) by means of 
barium or calcium hydroxide, the ammonium salts must be expelled, 
since otherwise there is the danger that only ammonia will be liberated 
and an insufficiently high concentration of hydroxyl ions obtained, 
and consequently the magnesium ion will not be completely separated 
as magnesium hvdroxide. 

69 . In removing disturbing anions, magnesium ion or the cations of 
Groups III. and IV., as in (170), the use of unnecessary quantities of 
barium chloride and barium or calcium hydroxide should be avoided. 
Nevertheless, comparatively large precipitates are not infrequently 
obtained in this way, as also subsequently, on removing the barium 
or strontium and calcium ions from the solution with ammonium 
carbonate. These precipitates may retain ions of the alkali metals, 
owing to adsorption. They must, therefore, bo well washed, as 
otherwise there is a danger of small quantities of potassium and 
sodium ion being overlooked. 

The separation of barium and calcium ion is never complete, 
particularly if the ammonium carbonate precipitate is well washed. 
Such separation must, therefore, be repeated in the filtrate, after the 
renewed expulsion of ammonium salts, and if any appreciable pre¬ 
cipitate is then produced, it is necessary to repeat this until the 
solution remains quite clear on the addition of ammonium carbonate. 
Only after the ammonium salts have been finally expelled are tests 
applied as in (171). The second or third ammonium carbonate 
precipitate is not washed for too long a time, because, otherwise, 
ions of the alkaline earths are always re-dissolved. 

70 . In testing for potassium ion (171), it is necessary to guard against 

errors due to a small residue of unvolatilised ammonium salts. This 
residue frequently sulflimes at the upper edge of the dish. It must 
also be expelled fronl there, by heating, before the contents of the 
dish are dissolved in water. . 

If a doubt exists as to whether the solution under examination 
is actually fr«i from ammonium salts, apportion should be tested 
for ammonium ion as in (172). (The solution must be protected from 
the ammonia vapours in the laboratory,air.) 

The best method of detecting very small quantities of potassium 
ion in testing, according"'to (171, a) is. to evaporirte the liquid to 
dryness, and to take up the residue" with dilute' alcohol. 
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In testing solutions Containing iodine ion by means of platino- . 
hydrochloric acid, a dark red coloration appears, owing to platino- - 
iodide ion and iodine (Sec. 31, 2; Sec. 85, 8), whereby the yellow 
precipitate of potassium platinochloride is easily masked. (On 
looking at the clock-glass from underneath, however, it may easily be 
recognised.) In this case, it is preferable to make the test according 
to (171, P). 

What might be mentioned here with regard to the detection of 71. 
lithium, caesium, and rubidium ions has already been said on pp. 132, 

134, and 136, and also in connection with the analysis of mineral 
waters (268) and (269). 


Notes to Secs. 158 and 176. 

The precipitation of the anions of the first group by means of 72. 
barium ion in the manner described in (175) is influenced by the 
presence of salts (chlorides, nitrates) of ammonium and the alkali 
metals, and, to a greater degree, the more weakly negative the anions 
are, or the weaker the acids with which they correspond. Conse¬ 
quently on the addition of barium chloride, the solubility product of 
the barium salts of the first and third division of the first group of 
anions is not reached, and no precipitation takes place (175). This 
applies especially to borate ion, in the case of which the same con¬ 
ditions occur in regard to precipitation with silver nitrate (176). It 
also applies to the calcium salts of organic acids, especially those 
of citric, malic, and succinic acids, which are not precipitated by 
calcium chloride in the presence of ammonium chloride. 

In the detection of iodine ion (178), it is stated that the iodine 73. 
should first be liberated with nitrous acid, and only then chlorine 
water added. The reason for this is that on the direct addition of 
chlorine water to the liquid which is being tested for iodine ion, 
small amounts of iodine may be overlooked, if only sufficient chlorine 
water is added to convert the iodine, which is first liberated, imme¬ 
diately into colourless iodine chloride (Sec. 119, 11). » 

In the event of chlorine being present simultaneously with iodine, 
disturbing by-reactions mfiy, under certain condition# occur on the 
addition of potassium nitrite and sulphuric acid, or nitrous acid and 
sulphuric acid. If this is pjesumed to be the case, ferric chloride 
may also be used for the liberation of the iodine. 

If iodine ionwras found, it is recommeflded that chlorine water 
should be added until decolcri^ftion ocoqrs, in order that a test for 
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bromine ion may be made bytthe addition" of more chlorine water. 
In the presence of much iodine ion this requires a large quantity of 
chlorine water, and there is a danger of finally adding so much 
that the excess causes the liberated bromine to be oxidised again 
to a colourless compound (Sec. 118, 6). 

It is advisable, therefore, in the presence of much iodine ion, to 
add at first only sufficient chlorine water to colour the carbon 
bisulphide dark violet, then to filter it through a moistened filter, 
to add a little more carbon bisulphide to the filtrate, and then, care¬ 
fully, more chlorine water. If this also produces a deep violet 
coloration, the carbon bisulphide may be separated and the test 
repeated. In any case, the liquid must be well shaken after each 
addition of chlorine water. 

74. The direction is given in (179) that only 1 to 2 drops of ferric 
chloride solution should be added. The reason for this is that iodine 
may be liberated by the addition of ferric chloride in the presence of 
iodine ion. If present in largo quantity it may form a red solution, 
owing to the presence of undecomposed iodide, so that it may be 
mistaken for thiocyanate ion. If only a few drops of ferric solution 
are added, however, no red coloration is obtained in the absence of 
thiocyanate ion (at most a yellow coloration, due to the iodine). 

75. It is stated in (182, 8) that a preliminary test should be made 
for oxalate or fluorine ion by means of calcium chloride and the 
subsequent addition of acetic acid, and that, although only the non- 
appearance of a permanent precipitate indicates the absence of both 
anions, the formation of a precipitate does not justify the conclusion 
that one of these two anions must be present. For instance, such a 
precipitate may be due to silicate ion, in very concentrated solutions 
also to sulphate ion; further, if acetic acid was not added at once, 
also to phosphate ion; and finally, if organic acids are present, to 
chrnamylate or tartrate ion. 

k 

r* 

Notes to Sec. 175 (175). 

76. If, in £n analysis silicofluoride ion is to be taken into consideration, it 
should be noted (hat the preoipitate formed in (175, b) may contain barium 
silioofluoride. *'A microscopioal test for it 'is therefore made under a 
magnification of 140-200 diameters, a portion of the precipitate being 
examined, first as it is, and then after the addition of a drop of dilute 
hydroohlorio acid, which dissolves any barium phosphate, barium oxalate, 
etc., present. The characteristic crystals of barium silicofluoride may 
often be detected before, but more readily after, tlSIs treatment with 
hydrochloric acid. 
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For the ohemic&l detection of bariu»i silioofluoride, a portion of the 
preoipitate left after the careful addition of hydrochloric acid or nitfto 
acid (barium eilicofluoride is somewhat Boluble in acids) may then be , 
heated with sulphuric acid, as in Sec. Ill, 7, in a current of air. 

If barium silicofiuoride is detected in the barium salt preoipitate 
insoluble in hydrochloric or nitric acid, another sample of the precipitate 
must be tested for sulphate ion. This is done by igniting the sample, 
triturating the residue, and heating it with hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1 '12. 

The barium fluoride resulting from the ignition of the barium silioofluoride 
then dissolves, whilst any barium sulphate present is left, and may then be 
further examined as in Seo. 106, 9. 

Notes to Sees. 159, 162, 176, and 178. 

In the first place, it should be specially noted in the practical 77. 
examination of unknown substances that the course only applies to 
the organic acids or anions dealt with in this book, which generally 
occur in nature and more or less frequently in daily life; it must 
therefore naturally fail when other {e.g. synthetically prepared) 
compounds are under consideration. Reference may again be made 
here to what was said in No. 3 of this chapter. It is assumed in the 
course described in Secs. 159,162, 176, and 178, that apart from the 
precipitation of cinnamic acid (benzoic acid and salicylic acid) by 
means of hydrochloric acid, free acids or alkali salts are present. 

If these have first to be separated in the presence of other cations, 
care should be taken that no disturbing substances remain in the 
solution under examination. Thus, above all, no carbonate ion 
should be present after treatment with sodium carbonate solution 
(78), (97), (185), (198), as this produces a precipitate in the subse¬ 
quent test with calcium chloride, and renders a test necessary for 
the members of the first group of organic anions, even when they 
are not there at all; further, a calcium carbonate prccipitate’renders 
the test for these anions more difficult, because their calcium salts 
can be less readily detected in the presence of much calcium'carbonate. 
Especial care, therefore, should be taken in rehioving the carbon 
dioxide after acidification p9), (97), (185), and (198). If it is "removed 
by boiling, however, volatile organic acids may also escape detection, 
so that acetate ion and formate ion may not be recognised. The 
liquid is therefore not heated to boiling point, but the warm solution 
vigorously and continuously sjtaken. 

The last remark naturally applies also to the removal of hydrogen 
sulphide. w • ’ 

Further, it should 1* noted ihjt when inorganic anions of the first 
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group are present, they also may yield precipitates in the test with 
calcium chloride, so that the formation of a precipitate in (185, 2) 
does not justify the conclusion that a member of the first group of 
organic anions must be present. 

78 . The separation of cinnamic acid, benzoic acid, and salicylic acid 
by means of hydrochloric acid takes place in the presence of cations 
of Group Vj. simultaneously with their chlorides, and from alkaline 
solutions possibly simultaneously with silicic acid, sulphur, and 
sulphides. In exceptional cases, boric acid may also be precipitated 
from concentrated solutions. The separation of these organic 
substances (apart from boric acid) should be effected by shaking with 
ether. 

The simplest way of separating the ether phase from the aqubous 
phase is by means of a small apparatus similar to a washing bottle, 
the longer tube of which is immersed in the ethereal layer to just 
above the plane of separation. If boric acid is present, it may, in 
certain cases, also pass into the ethereal solution. 

79 . The test which is made to determine whether the precipitate 
obtained by means of calcium chloride in (185) dissolves in sodium 
hydroxide solution must be carried out with sodium hydroxide free 
from carbonate, since otherwise calcium carbonate separates and 
correspondingly less calcium ion dissolves, so that, on boiling, no 
precipitate of calcium tartrate may be formed. 

80 . If a precipitate was formed in (185), the filtrate frequently no 
longer contains so much calcium ion that when three parts of alcohol 
have been added in (187) the solubility product is exceeded ; the 
addition of a little more calcium chloride is therefore advisable. 
Since the liquid must stand for a few hours, the tube should be 
corked, as otherwise a precipitate of calcium carbonate may be 
formed,'owing to the absorption of carbon dioxide from the air, and 
may be confused with citrate, malate, or succinate. 

81 . It is st'ated ( in (.188, c) that the calcium precipitate should be 

completely freed from alcohol by drying before treatment with 
nitric acid. The reason for this is that oxalic acid may also be formed 
from alcohol op heating with nitric acid. The detection of oxalate 
ion after treatment with nitric acid is consequently only a proof of 
the original presence of malate ion when alcohol no longer adheres 
to the precipitate. > 

82 . General rules cannot be given for {.he possibility of anions of rarer 
occurrence being present, especially in the presence of those of more 
frequent occurrence. In,this resect* reference should be made to 
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the “Summary and Remarks” at the end of the third group,of 
inorganic anions, the end of Sec. 132, and also to Secs. 148 and 149,10. 

With reference to the detection of the anions of inorganic com¬ 
pounds insoluble in water but soluble in acids, it is stated in (194) that 
the insoluble substance (if necessary extracted with water) should be 
fused with sodium carbonate, and the anions detected in the aqueous 
solution of the fused mass. If the portion insoluble in water is 
only partly soluble in acid, care should be taken that the anions of 
the compounds insoluble in acid are also present in the aqueous 
solution of the fused mass. It must, therefore, bo borne in mind 
in this case that not all the anions which are found originate in the 
portions soluble in acid, and that those found subsequently in Sec. 

179 are not included Jiere. 

Notes to Sec. 179. 

Directions have been given in the course for substances insoluble 88 . 
in acids that, before fusing them in a platinum crucible, lead and 
silver compounds should be removed. Tests for these substances 
arc made simultaneously in the solutions thus obtained. Ammonium 
acetate solution should be used to dissolve the lead compounds. 

It should be slightly acid ; if it were ammoniacal it could also dis¬ 
solve silver compounds, which might then entirely escape detection. 

The ammonium acetate solution should be concentrated. It is 
allowed to act repeatedly on the substance in a small flask, decanted 
through a filter, and the filtrate tested with hydrogen sulphide. The 
lead must be completely removed, as otherwise the platinum crucible 
will be damaged in the subsequent fusion. 

In testing the ammonium acetate solution for chlorine ion, the 
direction is given in (205) that it should be diluted with 20 parts 
of water before the addition of silver nitrate solution. The reason 
for this is that otherwise a precipitate might be formed, .even in the 
absence of chlorine ion, since silver acetate is only sparingly soluble. 

In removing the silver salts with potassium cyanide the treat-84 • 
ment should be continued until the. salts are completely extracted, 
to avoid damaging the plajpum crucible. The filtrate is tested by 
acidification with nitric acid. In this operation hydrocyanic acid 
is evolved, for which reason great care should be taken and the 
acidification effected in a fum# cupboard. 

If silver compounds are found in the residue insoluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it is ‘flot a proof‘that the original substance also con¬ 
tained insoluble silver compjufida, »s, on the one hand, silver chloride 

53 
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may have been formed in the treatment‘with hydrochloric acid 
or aqua regia, and, on the other, insoluble silver compounds may 
result from the simple treatment with water of a mixture of sub¬ 
stances soluble in water, e.g. in the simultaneous presence of mercuric 
iodide and silver nitrate. Insoluble silver compounds originally 
present, however, may, under certain conditions, react with other 
substances in such a way that the residue under examination in 
Sec. 179 may contain other compounds than the original mixture. 
For example, silver chloride and potassium iodide interact, on 
treatment with water, to form silver iodido and potassium chloride. 

It is, therefore, only conditionally possible to determine by 
means of purely qualitative analysis the form of combination in 
which silver, found in the insoluble residue, was present in the original 
substance. 1 

86 . At the end of (208) it is said that the washing should be continued 
until barium chloride no longer produces a precipitate with the 
washings. If this is neglected, that is to say, if the residue from the 
fusion insoluble in water still contains portions of the anions, the 
compounds present before decomposition are formed again on dis¬ 
solving the residue from the fusion in hydrochloric acid. For 
instance, on solution in hydrochloric acid, barium sulphate is formed 
again from barium carbonate to which sodium sulphate still 
adheres. 

86. It is stated in (211) that the hydrochloric acid solution of the 
residue insoluble in water should be tested for cations. It should be 
noted that only those cations have to be taken into consideration 
which form compounds insoluble in acids with the anions detected, 
or which may occur in the substances mentioned at the beginning of 
Sec. 179. 

Consequently, in so far as it is not a question of silicates, practi¬ 
cally only the ions of tin, aluminium, and the alkaline earth metals 
enter into donsideratfon here. 

87 . In order not to complicate the course, no attention has been paid 
in Secs. 170,177, and 179 to the possible necessity of detecting small 
quantities of silicic acid in the presence of large quantities of calcium 
fluoride or another fluoride. Should this' necessity occur, as is not 
infrequently the case in the analysis of fluorine minerals, it is possible 
to overlook the silicic acid when proceeding as described in (183, 10) 

1 The same applies, of coarse, in many other eases. For example, in the 
analysis of a mixture of sodium sulphate arid barium chloride, insoluble barium 
sulphate is formed, and in that of a mixture of ammonium nuoride and oaloium 
nitrate, insoluble caloium fluopde, < 
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and (196) or (210), bedause the Billion in it may volatilise com¬ 
pletely as silicon fluoride on evaporating the alkaline solution of the 
fused mass with hydrochloric acid (p. 634, footnote 1). In order to 
separate silicic acid in (208) when analysing substances which 
contain fluorine, either the alkaline solution of the fused mass pre¬ 
pared as in (194) must be heated with ammonium carbonate (the 
volatilising ammonium carbonate being replaced), and filtered, and 
the filtrate treated with an ammoniacal solution of zinc hydroxide 
(prepared by treating a zinc salt solution with sodium hydroxide, 
washing the zinc hydroxide and dissolving it in ammonia solution), 
in order to separate the remainder of the silicic acid, then evaporated 
until all the ammonia has escaped, and filtered. Silicon dioxide is 
then liberated from the precipitate formed by ammonium carbonate, 
by evaporation with hydrochloric acid, but in the case of the preci¬ 
pitate formed in the ammoniacal zinc solution evaporation with 
nitric acid is preferable. An alternative method is that of Seemann 
(Zeilsch, anal. Cliem., 44, 364), in which the alkalino solution con¬ 
taining silicic acid and fluorine ion is neutralised with hydrochloric 
acid (an indicator being used), a solution of precipitated washed 
mercuric oxide in ammonium carbonate solution which has been 
treated with ammonia 1 added, the mixture evaporated to dryness, 
the residue taken up with water and filtered: the residue contains 
the silicic acid in the form of a mercury compound. On ignition 
pure silicon dioxide is left. 

If, in Sec. 179, the elements of less frequent occurrence are taken 88 . 
into consideration, the number of substances which can be left un¬ 
dissolved on treatment of the substance under examination with 
water, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, and aqua regia is considerably 
increased. In particular, the following elements and anions are those 
which, partly in the ignited condition or in certain compounds, have 
proved to be insoluble in acids, or to dissolve slowly and with difficulty 
therein: Beryllium, thorium and zirconium, eeriiim, titanate ion, 
tantalate ion, niobate ion, molybdate ion, and tungstate ion, rhodium, 
iridium, osmium and ruthenium. 

When the point (208) has been reached in the course of analysis, 
the substance, free from silver, lead, and sulphur, is fused with sodium 
carbonate and a little potassium nitrate, the mass extracted repeatedly 

t Schaffgot’s solution : 235 grins, of ammonium carbonate and 180 o.c. of 
26 per cent, ammonia solution dissolved in 1 litre. To this solution is added in 
the cold, so long as aaything still dissolves, freshly precipitated mercurio oxide, 
obtained by treating a mercuric chloride solution with potassium or sodium 
hydroxide, and carefully washipg'the precipitate. 
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witji water, any residue still ifcdissolved fdsed in a silver crucible 
with potassium hydroxide and potassium nitrate (c/ Sec. 15, p. 59, 
footnote 1), and again treated with water. The alkaline solutions, 
which may bo combined or examined separately, may contain 
beryllium, a portion of the titanium, tantalum, niobium, molyb¬ 
denum, and tungsten, osmium, ruthenium, and a portion of any 
iridium present. 

If the residue which remained insoluble in the previous operations 
is fused with potassium hydrogen sulphate, thorium, zirconium, 
cerium, the remainder of the titanium and the rhodium will dissolve 
on treating the fused mass with water. 

If a residue was still left it might be due to platinum metals 
which were not decomposed, and should preferably be mixed with 
sodium chloride and ignited in a current of chlorine. 

So far as the separation and differentiation of the individual 
elements in the different solutions is concerned, all that is necessary 
has been said in the notes to Secs. 164 to 175, and also in Chapter III., 
of Part I. 

IV. Other Systematic Courses of Qualitative Analysis. 

'As was emphasised on p. 544, on the one hand the sequence of 
reactions employed for the separation and detection of individual 
substances may naturally be arranged in various ways, and on the 
other, reactions may be employed for the systematic separation of 
substances into groups, or for their individual detection, which differ 
entirely from those upon which the systematic course described in 
Secs. 150 to 179 is based. 

From time to time, therefore, numerous suggestions for other 
suitable methods of separation and detection have been made. Many 
of*fchem, in so far as they are concerned only with the differentiation 
of substances of similar behaviour (members of the different groups 
as classified in this book), have been mentioned in the respective 
“ Summary and Remarks,” and may, therefore, be used in the corre¬ 
sponding parts fit the course instead of the directions given above, 
though the main principles of separation should be followed. 1 Others, 
however, employ reactions based on totally different principles for 
separating the elements into main groups, the most important of 
which will now bo briefly described.,, 

° to- 

1 A new method of separating the,filtrate from* tho hydrogen sulphide 
precipitate has been devised by Ren^y^£lttepA. anal. Chem., 68, 386). 
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A. Methods of sepai%tion for cations. 

All the following processes are based on the sarao principle, i.e. 
the avoidance of hydrogen sulphide, which, in many ways, is dis¬ 
advantageous and objectionable, as has been found by different, 
people in a varying degree. 1 

Some of these processes include precipitation witli sulphide, and 
are therefore more or less related in their main points to the syste¬ 
matic course described above ; others, however, include few, if any, 
sulphide precipitations, and consequently involve a considerable 
deviation in the grouping of cations. 

L Schiff and Tarugi’s Thioacetate Method. 9 

In this method the hydrogen sulphide is replaced by thioacetic 
acid, which is made to react by adding a slightly ammoniacal solution 
of ammonium thioacetate to the hydrochloric acid solution containing 
the remaining cations (or to that filtered from the silver, mercurous, 
or lead chloride precipitate). The liquid is heated (whereby all the 
precipitates which separate at first, and some of which are of a 
different colour and composition, are converted into sulphidos) 
and then allowed to cool, when the cadmium sulphide, which at first 
dissolved, separates again. 

Otherwise, the ordinary course is followed. The ammonium thio¬ 
acetate solution is decomposed by hydrochloric acid, with the forma¬ 
tion of very active hydrogen sulphide and acetic acid : 

CH 3 .C0S'+H-+H 2 0=H li S+CH 3 .C00H 

Thioacetic acid is prepared by the action of glacial acetic acid 
on phosphorus pentasulphide. As the reagent has an unpleasant 
odour, and is difficult to obtain and somewhat expensive, the 
thioacetate method has not been generally adopted. 

2. Vortmann’s Sodium Sulphide "Method. 3 

(a) The substance .present in the nitric acid or hydrochlorio 
acid solution is oxidised with bromine water or by heating it 
with potassium Morale, solid sodium carbon. J added until 

1 A comprehensive treatment of this question is to be found in Ed. Donath’s 
i/ber den Ersatz des Schwefelwameretoffs in der qualitativen ckemischen Analyse. 
Leipzig, published by S. Hirzcl, 1909. 

* Ber., 27, 3437; Zeitech. anal. C'xtn., Si, 460. 

9 Georg Vortmann, AUgemeider Clang der qualitativen chemisdien Analyse 
oAne Anwendtmj von ScSwefelwasrersloJf. Vienna, Franz Deuticke, 1909. 
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effervescence ceases, and the mixture rendered alkaline with 
sodium hydroxide and heated. 

If ammonium ion is present, ammonia escapes. Sodium 
sulphide (which should be free from sulphate) is added in 
excess, and the mixture heated and filtered. 1 The precipitate 
is dealt with as in (e), and the filtrate as in (6). 

(b) The filtrate from (a), which may contain aluminate ion, as 
also the ions of the sulpho-salts of arsenic, antimony, tin, 
mercury, and nickel, is treated with solid ammonium chloride 
and heated. The precipitate is dealt with as in ( d ), and the 
filtrate as in (c). 

(c) The filtrate from (b) is treated with hydrochloric acid. The 

sulphides of arsenic, antimony, and tin separate. 2 The 
separated precipitate is boiled with hydrochloric acid, which 
leaves the arsenic sulphide undissolved; this residue is 
then dissolved in nitric acid. The presence of arsenate ion 
in the solution is confirmed by treatment with magnesium 
chloride and ammonia or silver nitrate. The antimony 
is separated in the form of a black powder by means of 
iron wire from the filtrate from the arsenic sulphide; 
confirmation is obtained by dissolving it in tartaric acid 
and nitric acid, and treating the solution with sodium 
sulphide (an orange-red precipitate should be formed). 
Tin ion is detected, by means of mercuric chloride, in the 
filtrate which was freed from antimony by iron : a white 
precipitate of Hg 2 Cl 2 or a grey one of Hg is formed. 

(d) The precipitate 3 produced by ammonium chloride in (b) is 
heated with dilute sulphuric acid. The filtrate is treated 
with ammonia, to precipitate any aluminium ion present 
\white precipitate). The residue is boiled with dilute 

« nitric acid, and the filtrate tested for nickel ion by means 
of "bromine .and ammonia (a brownish-black precipitate 
of Ni(OSl )3 is formed). The residue is dissolved in a 

l 4 

1 The precipitate is washed with sodium sulphide solution. If nickel ion 
is present (whic^ds generally indicated by the. brown colour of the filtrate) 
sodium sulphite is added to the washing liquid, by which means the precipitate 
may be obtained quite free from nickel. The washing liquid is not added to 
the filtrate. 

1 In the presence of organic substance# the filtrate may still oontain 
aluminium ion, for which it is tested by treatment with ammonia in exoess and 
the addition of sodium phosphate. * * , ^ 

* it is only free from arsenic, antimony, and tin if ^hese were present in the 
highest state of valency. For .this reason^ht. substance is oxidiBed in (o). 

t * * r 
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little aqua regia, and merqjiric ion detected by- means' of 
stannous chloride (the precipitate is white or grey). ■ 

(e) The precipitate from (a), which, in addition to the sulphides of 
the heavy metals, contains the carbonates and possibly 
the phosphates of the alkaline earth metals, as also chromic 
hydroxide, is treated in the cold with dilate hydrochloric acid 
which has been saturated with hydrogen sulphide by 
introducing sodium sulphide solution into the bottom of the 
flask. The still insoluble residue is treated as in (*), and 
the filtrate as in (/). 

(/) The hydrochloric acid solution of the sodium sulphide pre¬ 
cipitate from (c), which may contain the ions of magnesium, 
calcium, strontium, barium, chromium, uranium, iron, 
zinc, manganese (and small quantities of cobalt and nickel 
ion), and also phosphate ion, is treated, after expulsion of 
the hydrogen sulphide and cooling, with solid sodium 
carbonate, in excess and bromine, and then heated. The 
precipitate is dealt with as in ( h ), and the filtrate as 
in (?). 

(y) The solution obtained in (/) may contain chromium (as 
chromate ion), manganese (as permanganate ion), and 
uranium (as uranate ion). 

If the solution is red, it is heated with a little alcohol, 
whereupon the mamjanese separates as hydrated dioxide. 
A yellow coloration appearing directly, or after precipitation 
of the manganese, indicates chromate ion. As a confirmatory 
test, the liquid is acidified with acetic acid and treated with 
lead acetate. 

After acidification with acetic acid, a test is applied for 
uranate ion by means of potassium ferrocyanide. 

(h) The precipitate produced by sodium carbonate and brojpine 
in the hydrochloric acid solution qf the sodium sulphide 
precipitate in (/) contains the carbonates or phosphates 
of the alkalina earth metals and of zinc, and alsp iron in the 
form of hydroxide or phosphate, and manganese as hydrated 
dioxide. A srrtall portion is dissolved in nrM : c acid, and the 
liquid tested with ammonium molybdate solution for 
phosphate ion. TJic main precipitate is dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid (in the presence of phosphate ion a small portion 
is test .id with potassium ferroc, anide for ferric ion, and, 
i*respeeti , ft 2 of whether it is found or not, ferric chloride 
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added) until, on treating a small quantity of the solution 
, with ammonia, a brown precipitate is produced. 

The hydrochloric acid solution is almost neutralised 
with sodium carbonate, treated with sodium acetate, and 
boiled. Ferric ion is precipitated as basic acetate, any 
phosphate ion present passing into the precipitate. If 
manganous ion is present, bromine water and ammonia 
produce a brown precipitate in the filtrate when heated. 
The precipitate is filtered off, and the filtrate treated with 
ammonium carbonate. The precipitate of barium, stron¬ 
tium, and calcium carbonates is tested for these three 
substances by the known methods. The filtrate from the 
carbonates still contains zinc and magnesium ions. The 
former is precipitated by means of sodium sulphide, 1 and 
the latter separated in the filtrate from this by means of 
sodium phosphate. 

(i) The residue from (e), insoluble in hydrochloric acid saturated 
with hydrogen sulphido, is boiled, after washing, with 
dilute nitric acid. The residue is dealt with as in (1), and 
the solution as in (k). 

(k) The solution from (i) is treated with hydrochloric acid in 
order to precipitate silver ion ; the filtrate from the silver 
chloride is evaporated with sulphuric acid for the purpose of 
separating the lead ion as sulphate. The filtrate is rendered 
ammoniacal ; a white precipitate points to bismuth ion 
(confirmation being obtained by dissolving it in a little acid 
and diluting it with water) ; a blue coloration indicates 
copper ion. The copper, cadmium, and cobalt ions are 
precipitated by means of a little sodium sulphide, and 
the sulphide precipitate boiled with sulphuric acid. 
Cadmium sulphide dissolves, and may be precipitated, after 
neutralisation, with sodium sulphide. Copper ion is 
precipitated, l>y means of potassium thiocyanate and sulphur 
dioxide from the nitric acid solution of the residue which 

1 If, on treating the first sodium sulphide precipitate, the hydrochloric acid did 
not contain sufficient hydrogen sulphide, the procipitate may contain cadmium. 
Small quantities* ol cobalt and nickel may also 1 frequently be present in it. 
If, therefore it is not quite white, the precipitate is dissolved in nitric acid, the 
solution treated with sodium hydroxide and a littlo bromine water, and the 
filtrate tested for zinc ion by means of sodium sulphide. The precipitate 
produoed by sodium hydroxide and bromine is dissolved in hydroebiorio acid, 
the solution rendered ammoniacal after the hydrogen sulphide has been expelled, 
and potassium cyanide and sodium sulphide added. A yellow nreeinitate 
indicates cadmium sulphide. 
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was not dissolved by 1 sulphuric acid; cobalt ion is pre¬ 
cipitated from the filtrate by bromine and sodium hydroxide. 
Since a precipitate may still contain portions of nickel, the 
presenco of cobalt must be confirmed by a borax bead test. 

(l) The insoluble residue loft in (») may, in addition to sulphur, 

still contain black mercuric sulphide or its white double 
salt: 2HgS,Hg(N0 3 ) 2 , silver sulphido and lead sulphate. 

It is tested for lead ion by extraction with ammonium 
acetate and treatment of the filtrate with potassium 
dichromate; the residue is examined for mercuric ion by 
treatment with aqua regia and addition of stannous chloride 
to the filtrate ; finally, the residue, insoluble in aqua regia, 
is tested for silver ion by extraction with ammonia solution 
and acidification with nitric acid. 

(m) Alkali ions may be detected in the original solution, if 
other cations are not present, by the method described on 
p. 579, If other cations are present, the examination is 
made as on p. 660. 

3. Vortmann’s Thiosulphate Method. 1 

(a) Silver ion, mercury ion, and a portion of the lead ion are 
precipitated with hydrochloric acid , and the precipitate treated 
as on p. 603. 

(b) The sulphates of lead, barium, strontium (and calcium) aro 

precipitated with sulphuric acid. The filtrate is dealt with 
as in (c). The precipitate is boiled with strong sodium 
carbonate solution, and the washed precipitate treated with 
acetic acid ; the carbonates of lead, strontium, and calcium 
(together with small quantities of barium) dissolvd. Barium 
sulphate remains undissolved. • 

Lead ion and the remainder of .the^ bariUm ion are 
separated by means of potassium chromate from the acetic 
acid solution. After filtration the liquid is mmtralised 
with ammonia, and heated , after the addition of a fourth of 
its volume of alcbhol. Strontium chromate is precipitated. 
If a white precipitate is produced in the filtrate by ammonium 
oxalate, the presencqof calcium ion is indicated. 

(c) A small portion of the filtrate obtained in (6) is tested by 

boiling itjvith sodium thiosulphate, to see whether a coloured 

' 1 ManA>t»,iW%, p. < 18 . 
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or a white pulveruldat precipitate is formed, or whether 
only a separation of sulphur (possibly in the form of fused 
drops) is produced. 

If a precipitate is fanned, the whole of the liquid intended 
for the precipitation of cations is treated with sodium thio¬ 
sulphate, while the following points, already mentioned by 
Orlowski, 1 must be noted. 1. The reaction of the liquid must 
be very slightly acid throughout the test. 2. It should con¬ 
tain little, if any, free nitric acid. 3. The sodium thiosulphate 
should be added in small quantities, and, after each addition, 
the liquid well mixed, boiled for two to three minutes, 
allowed to stand, and the supernatant liquid tested to see 
whether a precipitate has been formed, or whether it is 
still acid. 

(d) The precipitate is treated with ammonium sulphide, and the 
liquid filtered. The solution, which contains arsenic, 
antimomj, and tin as sulpho-anions, is acidified in order to 
precipitate the sulphides, and these then separated in the 
usual way (see p. 617). The residue, insoluble in ammonium 
sulphide, contains, in addition to the sulphides of mercury, 
bismuth, copper, and cadmium, more or less aluminium, 
chromium, and uranium as hydroxides. 

It is boiled with dilute nitric acid, whereby mercury is left 
as sulphide, and the filtrate treated with sodium hydroxide 
in excess, then with sodium hypochlorite, and boiled. 
Aluminium hydroxide dissolves as aluminate ion, and may 
be precipitated by boiling with ammonium chloride; 
chromium hydroxide dissolves as chromate ion, which may 
be recognised by its yellow colour, and which is precipitable 
1 in acetic acid solution with lead acetate. The residue is 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid and treated with ammonia, 
whereby complex copper and cadmium ions remain dissolved, 
and may'be separated in the usual way. The residue, 
* which may contain bismuth and uranium, is re-dissolved 
in hyjlrochloric acid and treated with ammonium carbonate 
ancf ammonia in excess; bismuth ion separates, while 
uranyl carbonate remains in solution, and may then be 

1 Orlowski first suggested a systematic* course of qualitative analysis by 
means of alkali thiosulphate ( Zeitsch. atufi. Chem., 22, 357). On page 360 of 
that communication a statement is made which must be due to an error, because 
at the beginning of the course lead, barium, and stipntium ions should surely 
be precipitated with sulphuric acid or jntaltalj sulphate. * 
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precipitated by'means of acltic acid and potassium ferro- 
cyanide. . • 

(e) The filtrate obtained in the thiosulphate precipitation in (c) 
is treated as in the ordinary way with ammonia and am¬ 
monium sulphide, after the addition of ammonium chloride. 
The precipitate is separated as usual. It may also contain 
cadmium, which may be found with nickel and cobalt and 
sometimes with zinc. With regard to its detection in the 
presence of these metals, see Vortmann’s sodium sulphide 
method, (h), footnote on p. 840. 

(/) Tests for calcium ion (which was at most incompletely 
precipitated in ( b)) must be made by means of ammonium 
oxalate in the filtrate from the ammonium sulphide pre¬ 
cipitate, and the filtrate from this tested for magnesium ion 
with sodium ammonium hydrogen phosphate. A separate 
portion is tested for alkali ions (see Vortmann’s sodium 
sulphide method, (m), p. 841), and another sample must 
be tested as usual for ammonium ion by means of calcium 
hydroxide. 

4. Ebler and Knoevenagel (and Ebler’s) Method ol Separation 
by means of Hydrazine and Hydroxylamine Salts. 1 

(a) The substance, if soluble in water or nitric acid, is evaporated 

(if necessary repeatedly) with concentrated nitric acid until 
it is free from chloride. This is done without other treat¬ 
ment if the substance is soluble in water or nitric acid, but 
otherwise after it has been dissolved in aqua regia (and any 
residue insoluble therein filtered off and tested by itself as 
usual, see p. 671). Tin and antimony separate as oxides; 
the residue is well washed with dilute nitric acid and water, 
and fused with a mixture of potassium carbonate afid 
sulphur. The fused mass is dissolved irf water (if any residue 
is left which may contain copper, lead, bismuth, etc., as 
sulphides, it is dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution added 
to the main filtrate) and treated with sulphuric acid. The 
sulphides which are precipitated are separated in the 
ordinary way. 

(b) The filtrate is tested*iri the,cold with ammonium molybdate 

for phosphate ion, and .eventually after filtering off the 
precipitafe, by heating,for arsenate ion. If phosphate ion 
1 Adapted from the abeve*ni6ntioned communication of Uonath. 
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was present, it should be removed by heating the liquid with 
granulated tin on the water bath. 

(c) The solution, free from phosphate, is Iteated with an excess of 

hydrochloric acid to separate silver ion. Any silver chloride 
precipitate formed is washed with hot dilute nitric acid. 

(d) If arsenate was present, the solution, free from phosphate 
and silver ions, is treated with hydrazine chloride and fuming 
hydriodic acid to reduce the arsenate ion to arsenite ion, and 
hydrazine chloride added little by little until the liquid 
remains colourless. 1 

(e) The main solution (possibly treated as in ( b ) to ( d ) 2 ) which, if 

hydriodic acid was added in (d), may be rendered turbid by 
insoluble cuprous, mercurous, etc., iodide, is treated with 
10 c.c. of a solution of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (1 : 5), 
then with concentrated ammonia solution in excess, 
heated on the water bath until the liquid no longer has the 
odour of ammonia, filtered, and thoroughly washed with 
hot water. The precipitate is treated as in (/), and the 
filtrate as in (m). 

(/) The precipitate from (e) contains aluminium, chromic, ferric, 
bismuth, and lead hydroxides and metallic mercury. It 
is dissolved by heating it with concentrated nitric acid, and 
the solution treated with ammonia. The mercury remains 
in solution as complex mercuric ammonium ion, and is 
separated as metal from the filtrate by means of 5 c.c. of 
hydroxylamine (1 :5), the liquid being meanwhile heated 
for half an hour on the water bath. The ions of the remain¬ 
ing metals are precipitated as hydroxides. 

(g) The hydroxide precipitate obtained in (/) is dissolved in dilute 
’ hydrochloric acid, and the solution evaporated to dryness 

c several times on the water bath to expel all the free acid, 
the residue taken up with hot ■water , and the solution 
filtered. The residue is bismuthyl chloride. 

(h) Lead ion is precipitated with sulphuric acid from the filtrate 
from (g). 

(t) The filtrate from (h) is poured into a mixture of equal parts 

1 The reduction of arsenate takes place in accordance with the equation: 
AsO''',-t-4H'+2r^AsO' l -|-2H s O-(-2X, and only proceeds quantitatively from 
left to right if the free iodine has been excelled (by hydrazine): 4I-j-N,II* 
“Nj-ptH’ +4T. ( 

* Instead of reducing the arsenate witWhydriodio aovl, it may be removed 
by distillation with methyl alcohol, with the introduction of gaseous hydro¬ 
chloric aoid. This is particularly advise Wo in the presence of borate ion. 
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of 20 per cent, -sodium hydr*xide solution and 3 to 4 per 
cent, hydrogen peroxide solution. 1 Ferric hydroxide % 
precipitated. 

(k) The filtrate from (i) contains aluminate and chromate ions, 
the latter being recognisable by its yellow coloration. It is 
boiled with an excess of ammonium chloride until the 
odour of ammonia has disappeared. The formation of a 
precipitate indicates aluminium hydroxide. 

(l) The filtrate from ( k) is acidified with hydrochloric add and 

boiled with hydroxyhmine chloride; chromate ion is 
reduced to chromic ion (the colour changes from yellow to 
green). Ammonia precipitates chromic hydroxide. 

(m) The filtrate 2 from the first ammonia precipitate (e) is 
acidified with hydrochloric acid and (if iodine ion is not 
already present, owing to the reduction of arsenate) a little 
ammonium thiocyanate is added. Cuprous iodide or thio¬ 
cyanate is precipitated, and the solution is heated until the 
precipitate has subsided, leaving a clear liquid. The 
precipitate is then tested for copper, and the filtrate 
treated as in (»). 

(») The filtrate (which is decolorised by heating with a little 
hydrazine chloride if it is of a yellowish colour owing to 
iodine) is rendered ammoniacal, heated to boiling point, 
and treated with ammonium sulphide. The precipitate is 
treated as in (o), and the filtrate as in ( s). 

(o) The washed precipitate from (n) is dissolved in as little con¬ 

centrated hydrochloric acid as possible, if necessary after the 
addition of a little nitric acid, the solution evaporated on the 
water bath, the residue taken up with a little water, and the 
solution introduced into a sodium hydroxide solution/ contain¬ 
ing hydrogen peroxide (see (»)), heated for half an hour an 
the water bath, and filtered. The pr^pipitate is dealt with 
as in (p). The filtrate, which contains iincate ion, is treated 
with a little ammonium sulphide; white zinc sulphide is 
precipitated. 

(p) The precipitate freftn (o) is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the 
solution boiled until the chlorine, resulting from the solution 
of manganese dioxide or cobaltic and nickelic hydroxides, 

1 PotasBium percarbonate may be us&l instead. 

1 If it has a bluish colour, owing'tcBthe influence of the air, it is heated with 
a few drops of hydr&no or hydfoxylamine ohloride, in order to convert the 
cuprio ion intcWthe monovalent fottn^akain. 
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has been removed, tfcen poured into a strongly ammoniacal 
' hydrogen peroxide solution, heated for a quarter of an hour 
in a covered vessel, and filtered. The precipitate is 
hydrated manganese dioxide. The filtrate is treated as 
in (q). 

(q) The filtrate from (p) is concentrated by boiling', treated with 
fuming nitric acid, evaporated to dryness, and heated to 
about 250°, so that the greater portion of the ammonium 
salts is removed. The residue is dissolved in as little hydro¬ 
chloric acid as possible and a portion tested for cobalt ion 
with potassium nitrite, after the addition of sodium acetate. 
The remainder is treated with potassium cyanide and a little 
sodium hydroxide, gently heated, and ammonium sulphide 
added. Cadmium sulphide separates as a yellow precipitate. 
The filtrate is dealt with as in (r). 

(r) The filtrate from ( q) is boiled in the air to oxidise the potassium 

cobaltocyanide to potassium cobalticyanide, and then 
treated with bromine and sodium hydroxide. Nickel ion is 
precipitated as black nickelic hydroxide. Cobalt ion may be 
precipitated from this filtrate, after evaporation with sul¬ 
phuric acid, by treatment of the aqueous solution with 
sodium hydroxide, and may bo identified in the usual way. 

(s) The filtrate of the ammonium sulphide precipitate in («) 

contains arsenic (if it has not been removed by distillation) 
in the form of a sulpho-salt ion ; this may be precipitated 
in admixture with sulphur by acidifying the liquid with 
hydrochloric acid and boiling it. It is evaporated with 
nitric acid, the residue dissolved in water, and arsenate ion 
identified in the solution by means of magnesia mixture. 

(f) The filtrate separated from the precipitated sulphur (possibly 
containing arsenic) contains the ions of the alkaline earths 
and alkalis,, which, after the ammonium salts have been 
removed, rflay be separated and identified in the ordinary 
manner. 

5. Gustav Alsukvist’s Method ot Separation, based on the Different 
Precipitability with Potassium Hydroxide and Potassium 
Carbonate. 1 

« 

(a) The substance is dissolved in acid (in aqua regia, if iodine or 
cyanogen ion i» present), evaporated to twsmall residue, and 
1 Zei{tch t anorg. CHqpu, 108, 22t. 
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.this treated with potassium^ hydroxide. The solution is 
boiled until all the ammonia has escaped, treated with 
potassium carbonate and hydrogen peroxide, again boiled 
for 10 minutes, and filtered. The precipitate is treated as 
in ( g ). The solution, which contains the ions of arsenic, 
antimony and tin, lead, zinc, aluminium, and chromium, is 
divided into two portions, and treated as in (b) and (c). 

(6) One portion of the filtrate from (a) is strongly acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, filtered if necessary, and treated in an 
Erlenmeyer flask with iron powder poor in carbon, and the 
escaping gas introduced into a hydrochloric acid solution 
of mercuric chloride (as hydrogen arsenide may be formed, 
caution is necessary here). A yellow precipitate indicates 
arsenic , and a white one antimony. The precipitate formed 
in the Erlenmeyer flask is filtered off, and the filtrate 
tested with mercuric chloride for stannous ion. The 
residue, which may contain antimony, lead, iron, and a 
little arsenic, is washed and then heated with concentrated 
nitric acid, antimony pentoxide being left. 

(c) The second portion of the filtrate from (a) is heated with an 

excess of sodium sulphide. Lead and zinc ions are pre¬ 
cipitated as sulphides, and chromic ion as hydroxide; the 
ions of arsenic, antimony, and tin dissolve as sulpho-anions, 
and aluminium ion as aluminate ion. The filtrate is dealt 
with as in (/). 

(d) The separated precipitate from (c) is gently heated with 
hydrogen peroxide and treated with dilute sulphuric acid. 
Zinc and chromate ions dissolve, whilst lead remains un¬ 
dissolved as sulphate or sulphide. If it cannot be directly 
detected by its black colour, the separated precipitate is 
extracted with ammonium tartrate solution, and the 
solution thus obtained treated with sgdium sulphide. 

(e) Zinc ion is detected in the filtrate from "(d) Iby precipitation 

with potassium ferrocyanide. Chromate ion may generally 
be recognised by the yellow colour of the filtrate obtained 
in (d), but otherwise may be detected in a separate portion 
of the filtrate by the blue coloration produced after acidifica¬ 
tion with sulphuric acid and treatment with hydrogen 
peroxide (ether being added!). 

(/) Aluminium ion is prgdipilated from* the filtrate (c) by the 
introduction »f carboy dioxide, and, ii necessary, identified 
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by dissolving it in hydrochloric aoid, separating the silicon 
' dioxide, and treating the liquid with ammonia. ’ * 

( g ) The precipitate obtained in (a) is dissolved by heating it with 

nitric acid and hydrogen peroxide (if necessary the solution 
filtered), and any residue examined in accordance with the 
course for insoluble substances, provided these have not 
been filtered off in (a)). The liquid is evaporated to dryness 
on the water bath (if phosphate ion is present, with the 
addition of tin), the residue taken up with water, and the 
precipitate 1 containing tin (antimony, arsenic), phosphate 
ion, and silicon dioxide filtered off. 

The solution is treated with ammonia in excess and with 
hydrogen peroxide, heated for 10 minutes on the water 
bath in a covered vessel, and ammonium oxalate then added. 

The precipitate, which contains iron, manganese, 
bismuth, barium, strontium, and calcium, is treated as in (/*), 
the filtrate as in ( k ). 

(h) The precipitate from (g ) is boiled with sodium carbonato 
and sodium hypochlorite solutions, whereby manganese 
dissolves as permanganate ion. 2 The liquid is filtered, the 
residue treated with acetic acid, 3 and evaporated (without 
filtration) to dryness, the residue taken up with water, and the 
liquid filtered. The residue is treated as in (»); the solution 
contains barium, strontium, and calcium ions, which are 
separated by means of potassium chromate in the usual way. 

(i) The residue from (h) is dissolved in sulphuric acid and 

hydrogen peroxide ; one portion of the solution is tested 
for ferric ion by means of potassium thiocyanate, and 
another is reduced with stannous chloride and ferric ion 
and tested by means of potassium iodide for bismuth ion,* 

, which may be recognised by the yellow coloration. 5 

1 Since it'may contain iron and bismuth if too strongly heated, the precipitate 
is treated with stroflg hydrochlorio acid (if their ions are not found in the solu¬ 
tion), and tests for them applied to this solution. 

* If, in the presenoe of chromate ion, the red colour cannot be recognised, the 

solution is heated, after the addition of ammonia; manganese separates as 
hydrated dioxide. - 

* The alkalf'earths dissolve herein, as their oxalates have been oxidised to 
carbonates by the hypochlorite. 

• If desired, the quantity of manganous ion, which is only oxidised to per¬ 

manganate ion to a small extent in (A), maj be estimated by precipitating it 
as peroxide by heating the liquid with solid potassium persulphate before 
applying tests for ferric and bismuth iofis. r t . 

• If a turbidity, due to silver, mercurous, or cuprous iodide is formed, it 

should be allowed to subside. t * 
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(k) The solution obtained in (g), which may still contain traces 

, ol barium ion, is treated wit* a few drops of sulphuric acid 

and filtered from any precipitated barium sulphate; the 
ammoniacal solution is treated with hydrazine sulphate, 
and allowed to stand for some hours in a moderately warm 
place. Silver and mercury are precipitated as metals, and 
are separated from one another as in (l). The filtrate is 
treated as in (m). 

(l) The metallic residue is treated with a qua regia, the solution 

evaporated, and the residue taken up with water. Silver 
chloride is left, mercuric chloride dissolves and may be 
detected by means of stannous chloride. 

(m) The filtrate obtained in (k) is boiled with sodium hydroxide 
and sodium hypochlorite solutions until all the ammonia 
has escaped; the precipitate is then dissolved in acetic 
acid, and sodium sulphite and potassium thiocyanate 
added; a precipitate indicates copper ion. The filtrate 
from this is divided into two portions. 

(n) One portion is evaporated, treated with potassium thio¬ 
cyanate, and shaken with amyl alcohol. The latter assumes 
an intense blue coloration in the presence of cobalt ion. 
The liquid is separated from the amyl alcohol in a separating 
funnel, and the aqueous solution tested for magnesium ion 
by means of ammonium phosphate. 

(o) The second portion of the filtrate obtained in (hi.) is tested 
for nickel ion by boiling with dimethyigyloxime. The 
filtrate from it is rendered alkaline, and treated with 
potassium thiocarbonate, whereby cadmium ion separates 
in the form of a yellow precipitate. 

B. Methods of separation for anions. 

Really trustworthy methods of separation, Based on the successive 
separation of the individual anions, have up to the present only been 
devised for certain groups, among them being the members of the 
second group of anions. t Details of them will be fi und under the 
“ Summary and Remarks ” at the end of the respective sections. 
We confine ourselves here to the following remarks 

H. Trey 1 has suggested gtoups which correspond in the main with 
the group divisions in this book: A. Anions precipitable by silver 
^ Zeitsch. ami Ohm., 88, 683. 


54 
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nitrate; (a) from nitric acid$ solution, (i), from neutral solution. 

B. f Anions preeipitable by barium chloride from mineral acid solution. 

C. Anions preeipitable by barium and calcium chlorides from acetic 
acid solution. He recommends that tests to determine whether 
members of the individual groups are present should be applied in 
such a way that first, on the one hand, the acidified solution is 
treated with silver nitrate and the filtrate covered with a layer of 
ammonia solution, and, on the other hand, the acidified solution is 
treated noth barium chloride, and calcium chloride added to the 
filtrate, which is then covered with a layer of sodium acetate solution. 
It is then possible to recognise at the points of contact of the layers, 
without the necessity of exact neutralisation, whether members of 
groups A, B, and C are present. 

Separate tests must then be made for the detection of the in¬ 
dividual members of the groups. 

Frits Feigl 1 has suggested separating the anions into two groups 
by precipitation with zinc nitrate from alkaline solution, and then 
testing the precipitate and the solution separately by means of drop 
reactions. 

The liquid is boiled with sodium carbonate (if alkali salts were not 
present from the start) and filtered, any ammonium ion present 
removed by boiling with sodium hydroxide, and nitric acid added 
(without neutralisation), with the subsequent addition of zinc nitrate 
in concentrated solution or solid form. The liquid is filtered, and 
there result 

A. A precipitate of the zinc salts of S", SO" 8 , PO'" 4 , BO'" 3 , 

F', Fe(CN)'" 6 , Fe(CN)"" 0 , CN', (MoO" 4 , VO'" 4 , WO" 4 ). 

B. A solution containing the zinc salts of CNS', Cl', Br', I', 

C10' 3 , SO" 4 , S 2 0" 3l (SO" 8 ). 

Smallaquantities of the precipitate are transferred to a filter paper 
and treated successively with a drop of— 

1. Acid le&d nitrate^ solution: Yellowish-brown, but when passed 
through a fla'medblack, indicates S". 

2. Sodium nitroprusside solution: A raspberry-red coloration 
indicates SO" 8 - 

3. Acid ferny is salt solution : A bluish* green coloration indicates 
Fe(CN)"" 9 . 

4. Acid ferric salt solution: A dark blue coloration indicates 
Fe(CN'" 6 ). 

6. Stannous chloride solution: “A' vellow to, brown coloration 
1 Ztitech. anal. CAtm.,,57,130. ‘ 
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indicates molybdate or tungetad ion. If neither sulphide nor 
sulphite are present, a test for cyanogen is made with— 

6. Mercurous nitrate solution: A black coloration indicates CN'. 

7. A portion is treated on turmeric paper with hydrochloric acid : 
If the paper is red when dried, becoming blackish-blue on treat¬ 
ment with potassium hydroxide, BO'" 3 is indicated. 

8. A portion is examined by means of the etching test for F'. 

9. A part of the precipitate is dissolved in nitric acid, and tested 
for PO"' 4 by means of ammonium molybdate. 

10. If sulphide or sulphite is present, a little of the precipitate is 
heated with sulphuric acid in a porcelain crucible which is 
covered with a filter paper saturated with ammonium sulphide. 
Treatment with a drop of acid ferric salt solution produces a 
red coloration in the presence of cyanogen ion. 

Small portions of the solution arc tested : 

(а) With ferric chloride : A red coloration indicates CNS'. 

(б) With chlorine water and carbon bisulphide: A violet or 
brown coloration indicates I' or Br' respectively. 

(c) With barium chloride: A precipitate of SO" 4 , insoluble in 

hydrochloric acid, is formed. 

If no sulphite ion was found in 2, tests are made— 

(d) By the introduction of malachite green: Decolorisation 

indicates SO'V 

(e) The remainder of the solution is treated at boiling point with 

lead nitrate, and filtered. The precipitate is treated with a 
drop of silver nitrate: A brownish-yellow coloration 
indicates S 2 0" 8 . 

(/) The filtrate is acidified with nitric acid, and silver nitrate 
then added ; the precipitate of GT(Br', I') is digested with 
sodium arsenite solution, the liquid filtered, and the filtrate 
tested for CT by acidification with nitric acid. * 

( g) The filtrate from the silver precipitatton in (/) is reduced 
with sulphur dioxide, and the Cl' produced from CIO 8 
detected in the* nitric acid solution by means of silver 
nitr°*“ 
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Behaviour of the most important Alkaloids towards Reagents, 
and Systematic Course for their Identification. 

The detection of alkaloids by means of reagents, and still more 
their separation, is incomparably more difficult than the differentia¬ 
tion and identification of most inorganic cations. In the case of 
many alkaloids the compounds, in the form of which they can be 
separated from others, are somewhat too soluble for the purpose of 
effecting sharp separations, whilst in the case of others we are only 
acquainted with the external phenomena of the reactions, and this 
is particularly applicable to the colour reactions, but cannot yet 
attribute them to their causes, so that we therefore lack exact 
knowledge of all the conditions which have a modifying influence 
on the occurrence of a reaction. If these remarks apply even to the 
pure alkaloids, they are still more applicable to the not completely 
pure alkaloids, such as are often obtained when they are isolated from 
food, cadaveric remains, etc. 

Under certain conditions these difficulties are intensified in two 
ways. In the first place, there arc alkaloids which cannot be identi¬ 
fied with certainty by means of chemical reactions, so that physio¬ 
logical t$ts must be used for their identification. Thus, for example, 
afropine can only be definitely identified by its mydriatic action 
(enlarging Effect upon the pupil) when its solution is introduced into 
the conjunctival sac’of the eye of a man or a cat. or of the isolated eye 
of a frog. In the second place, there are formed in putrefying 
cadaveric remains, and sometimes also in normal or pathological 
urine, substances which behave like 'alkaloids, and frequently 
resemble some of them in their reactions in such a way that there is a 
possibility of their being mistaken for them. These substances, 
which have been investigated Especially by Selmi, Nencki, Brieger, 
and Kratter, are termed ptomaines' or cadaverif. alkaloids, and fre¬ 
quently also putrefaction bases. * Tip; researches oh Brieger and 
' • , 8b2 
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Kratter, however, have shown that* the ptomaines only give mis¬ 
leading reactions when they are used in incompletely purified Con¬ 
dition, i.e. in the form of tho syrupy residue containing peptones, 
which is left on evaporating the extracts obtained in the course of the 
examination of bodies (Sec. 229, c). In the pure condition, however, 
most of them do not give any characteristic colour reactions. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that suspicious substances obtained 
in the course of an examination should be thoroughly purified before being 
subjected to chemical or physiological tests. 

As an introduction to this branch of qualitative analysis, we have 
added Appendix I., for which, however, we do not claim completeness, 
preferring to restrict ourselves to the alkaloids of most importance 
and those most frequently used. Among these we include the 
following : Nicotine, coniine, morphine, cocaine, narcotine, quinine, 
cinchonine, strychnine, brucine, veratrine, and atropine. 

When the methods of identifying and separating these have 
been learned, it will not be a difficult matter to extend the scheme 
to other alkaloids in a given case. 

The appendix on the alkaloids is divided into the following 
headings:— 

A. General reagents for alkaloids. 

B. Properties and reactions of individual alkaloids, arranged in 

groups in accordance with their analytical characteristics. 

C. Properties and reactions of certain non-nitrogenous substances, 

which closely resemble alkaloids in their toxicological behaviour, 

or may be used for the adulteration of alkaloids, notably salicine, 

digitaline, and picrotoxine. 

D. Systematic course for the detection of the alkaloids, etc., here 

taken into consideration: 

(a) When only one may be assumed to be present. 

(b) When several or all of them may be assumed to be present. 

(c) When other organic substances are present. 

A. General Reagents for Alkaloids. 

• Sec. 209. , 

Under the name of “ general reagents ” aro to be understood such 
as precipitate all, or nearly qjl, of the alkaloids. They are, therefore, 
particularly suitable for determinihg whether an alkaloid is present 
in a solution, ami may be used for the separation of alkaloids from 
their solutions, but do not affojd the meanspf differentiating between 
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the different alkaloids, or onlyifto a limited .extent. The reactions, 
however, only give certain results with pure solutions of alkaloids ; 
in particular, the presence of colloids, such as gum arabic, interferes 
with the occurrence of several of the reactions. Such interfering 
foreign organic substances must, therefore, be removed, if necessary 
by dialysis, before applying the reaction (J. Lefort and P. Thibault). 

Of the general reagents the most important are :— 

A solution of iodine in potassium iodide solution (Wagner >); 
platinum chloride ; gold chloride ; mercuric chlorido ; potassium 
mercuric iodide (v. Plants, 2 Mayer 3 ); potassium cadmium iodide 
(Marmh *); potassium bismuth iodide (Dragendorff 5 ); phospho- 
molybdic acid (de Vrij, Sonnenschein 6 ); phosphoantimonic acid 
(Fr. Schulze 7 ); phosphotungstic acid (Scheibler 8 ); picric acid 
(H. Hager 9 ); tannic acid (tannin). 

The most important of these reagents are potassium bismuth 
iodide, phosphomolybdic acid, and tannic acid (Gadamer). 

In making a test, a drop of the solution containing the alkaloid 
is placed on a clock-glass, a drop of a solution of the reagent placed 
beside it by means of a glass rod, and the two drops mixed by gently 
shaking the clock-glass with a rotatory movement. 

Iodine in potassium iodide solution (Wagner’s reagent): Originally 
a solution of five parts of iodine and ten parts of potassium 
iodide in 100 parts of water was used; more recently C. Kippen- 
berger 10 has recommended the use of N/10 iodine solution (containing 
12'7 grms. of iodine and 60 grms. of potassium iodide per litre). 
The reagent produces in neutrakor slightly acid solutions of alkaloids 
flocculent brown precipitates of alkaloid periodide hydriodides of the 
general formula Alk.I 2 .HI. Their formation and separation is 
promoted by acidifying the solutions with sulphuric acid. If the 
precipitate is dissolved, after washing, in an aqueous solution of 
sulphur dioxide, and the solution evaporated on the water bath to 
remove the excess of sulphur dioxide and hydriodic acid, the base 
is left in combination with sulphuric acid. If the precipitate was 
produced in a solution which contained a large proportion of organic 
acids, it should be dissolved in a dilute solution of sodium thiosulphate, 

a " 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 4, 387. 

* “ Das Verhalkn der wicHigsten Alkaloids gegen Beagenaen," Heidelberg, 
1848. 

* Vierteljabrsch. f. Pharm., 18,43. ' 4 Zeilsch. anal. Chem., 6,123. 

* Ibid., 8, 408. 0 A rn. d. Chem. u. Pharm., 104, 46, 

» Ibid., 109, 179. " 8 Zeitsch. anal. Cl.im., 12, 316. 

8 Pharm. Zentralh., 10, 131. 10 Zeifsch. anal.* Chem., 86, 412 (1896). 
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the liquid filtered; iodine solution afain added to the filtrate, and 
the fresh precipitate thus obtained treated as described above. 1 If 
the brownish-red precipitate produced by iodine-potassium iodide 
solution in a solution of a strychnine salt is dissolved in alcohol 
containing sulphuric acid, and the solution allowed to evaporate, 
crystalline rods of strychnine periodate sulphate (with pronounced 
polarising action) are obtained (do Vrij and van der Burg x ). With 
regard to quinine periodide sulphate, cf. Sec. 217, 11. 

Platinum chloride, is used in the form of a neiftral solution of one 
part in twenty parts of water. It forms compounds with alkaloid 
hydrochlorides analogous to ammonium platinochloride. Some of 
these are only sparingly soluble in water, others dissolve fairly 
readily. The platinochlorides are most certainly and most quanti¬ 
tatively obtained when the solutions are evaporated nearly to dryness 
with sufficient platinum chloride, and the residue treated with 
alcohol. The compounds are yellowish-white or yellow ; some are 
crystalline and others flocculent; and most of them dissolve more 
readily in hydrochloric acid than in water. 

Auric chloride, in neutral aqueous solution (1 :30) gives with 
alkaloid hydrochlorides, in not too dilute solution, yellow or brown 
amorphous or crystalline precipitates of aurochlorides. Some of 
these easily decompose, with the separation of metallic gold. 

Mercuric chloride. <J. Kippenberger considers a solution of 
13'55 grms. per litre the most suitable; other authorities use a 
solution of 50 grms. per litre. The reagent gives with many alkaloid 
salts white or yellowish precipitates, which are usually amorphous, 
but gradually become crystalline. The compounds of brucine, strych¬ 
nine, codeine, and thebaine are practically insoluble, whilst those of 
veratrine, narcotine, atropine, and narceine dissolve fairly readily. 
The presence of mineral acids does not prevent the reaction, but 
acetic acid and alcohol are injurious. A large excess of mercuric 
chloride must be avoided, since many of the .compounds may then 
be dissolved (C. Kippenberger 2 ). 

Potassium mercuric nodide solution (Mayer’s reagent). This is 
prepared by dissolving 13'55 grms. of mercuric chloride in a concen¬ 
trated solution of 50 grfhs. of potassium iodide, bwd diluting the 
liquid to a litre. The reagent gives a precipitate with solutions of 
the salts of all the alkaloids. „ The precipitates are white to yellowish- 
white and insoluble in water and^diiute hydrochloric acid. 

1 Liebig rt. Kopps Jaflreeber., 1867, 602. 

* (hunilagep for den,ffg/-;hmi» von Giffglojfen, 1897, 100. 
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Potassium cadmium iodide sSlution. Thisls prepared by dissolving 
10 grms. of cadmium iodide in a boiling solution of 20 grms. of 
potassium iodide in 60 c.c. of water. After the solution is complete, 
the liquid is diluted with an equal volume of a cold saturated solution 
of potassium iodide. The reagent produces precipitates in very 
dilute solutions of alkaloid salts acidified with sulphuric acid. The 
precipitates are white or yellowish-white and flocculent, although 
some of them soon become crystalline. They are insoluble in ether, 
readily soluble in alcohol, but less soluble in water, and dissolve 
readily in excess of the precipitant. The precipitates have a 
tendency to decompose after standing for some time. The alkaloids 
may be separated from the undecomposed precipitates by treatment 
with aqueous solutions of alkali carbonates or hydroxides, and shaking 
the liquids with solvents suitable for the extraction of alkaloids, but 
not miscible with water (benzene, amyl alcohol, ether, etc.). 

Potassium bismuth iodide solution (Dragendorff’s reagent). 
Bismuth iodide is introduced into a hot concentrated solution of 
potassium iodide so long as it dissolves, the liquid filtered while hot, 
and the filtrate diluted with an equal volume of a cold saturated 
solution of potassium iodide. The resulting orange-coloured liquid 
is stable ; when kept it should be protected from the light. Accord¬ 
ing to Thoms 1 the reagent may also be prepared by dissolving 
80 grms. of bismuth subnitrate in 200 c.c. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 118, 
and pouring this liquid slowly and with stirring into a concentrated 
solution of 272 grms. of potassium iodide in water, whereby the 
brown precipitate first formed dissolves to form a yellowish-red 
solution. The liquid is allowed to stand for several days in as cold a 
place as possible (an ice chest), and is then decanted from the crystal- 
, lised potassium nitrate, and diluted to one litre. When added, drop 
by drop, to aqueous solutions of alkaloid salts, acidified with sulphurio 
aciS (10 c.c. of the alkaloid salt solution with 5 drops of concen¬ 
trated sulpfiuric ,acid) the reagent produces almost immediately 
flocculent orange precipitates with nicotine, coniine, morphine, 
cocaine, liarcotine, quinine, and cinchonine, strychnine, brucine, 
atropine, and rqost other alkaloids. Verptrine solutions, however, 
show only a slight turbidity. The precipitates obtained with the 
first-mentioned alkaloids become somewhat agglomerated on heating; 
on continuing the heating for some timedhey dissolve, but the greater 
portion of the compounds separates a*gain on cooling. None of the 
precipitates is crystalline'. The separation of the*hlkaloids from the 
1 ZeittaX acral. 2P» (1808). * 
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precipitates may be ejected as in^he case of those produced by 
potassium cadmium iodide. 

Phosphomolybdic acid solution (Sonnenschein’s reagent). Disodium 
hydrogen phosphate solution is treated with the ordinary ammonium 
molybdate reagent (p. Ill), and the precipitate well washed, first with 
6 per cent, ammonium nitrate solution, and afterwards with cold 
water. It is then mixed with a little water, and dissolved by the 
addition of the smallest possible quantity of hot sodium carbonate 
solution. The resulting solution is evaporated, and the residue 
ignited until all ammonia has been expelled, and then dissolved in 
ten times its quantity of water. This solution is treated with nitric 
acid in sufficient quantity to dissolve the precipitate first formed. 
The reagent precipitates all the alkaloids (but also ammonia and 
amines) from their acid solutions, and in most cases even from very 
dilute solutions. The precipitates are amorphous, pale yellow, 
ochre-yellow, or brownish-yellow, and are insoluble or only very 
sparingly soluble in water, alcohol, ether, and dilute acids, with the 
exception of phosphoric acid, at the ordinary temperature, being 
most insoluble in dilute nitric acid, especially when a little of the 
reagent is also present; acetic acid is also practically without 
influence, but has a solvent action when hot. The precipitates are 
readily soluble in solutions of alkali hydroxides or alkali carbonates, 
usually with the separation of the alkaloid; they are also decom¬ 
posed, with liberation of the alkaloid, when acted upon for some time 
by alkaline earths, silver oxide, lead oxide, and carbonates of those 
metals. The liberated alkaloids may then be extracted by treatment 
with suitable solvents (ether, amyl alcohol, benzene, etc.). 

Phospho-antimonic acid solution (Schulze’s reagent). Antimony 
pentachloride is added drop by drop to a concentrated aqueous , 
solution of phosphoric acid. Tho reagent prepared by Schulze’s 
original method of introducing 10 grms. of antimony pentachlofide 
into 40 grms. of a saturated solution of sodium hydrogen phosphate 
is less stable ; a large deposit of pyroantimomc acid is soon formed 
(E. Otto). The solution, like the phosphomolybdic acid solution, 
precipitates ammonia and most alkaloids, but does not precipitate 
caffeine. The reaction/ are sensitive, but in the"’case of most 
alkaloids, and notably nicotine and caffeine, are less sensitive than 
the phosphomolybdic acid seactions; only in the case of atropine 
is phospho-antimonic acid the ^nore sensitive reagent. As a rule, 
the precipitates aft floceulent and whitish, Cut the brucine precipitate 
is pink. When heated the dissolves, but separates again, 
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on cooling, from the liquid, ufeich remains* of an intense crimson 
coWur. 

Phosphotungstic acid solution (Scheibler’s reagent). Six parts of 
commercial sodium tungstate (NajWo^^O) are dissolved in 
16 parts of water, and the solution treated with 5 parts of a 20 per 
cent, solution of phosphoric acid (1'12). The reagent precipitates all 
alkaloids from their solutions, the precipitates being flocculent and 
white. The reactions are very sensitive. Acid solutions contain¬ 
ing only . JO ao„„ of strychnine or 10 „ 000 of quinine still show a 
distinct turbidity; if flocculent deposits subside, after standing for 
24 hours, they may be separated and washed with slightly acidified 
water without passing through the filter. The precipitates are decom¬ 
posed by calcium hydroxide or barium hydroxide, with the formation 
of insoluble phosphotungstic acidsalts, and separation of the alkaloids. 

Picric acid is used in 1 per cent, aqueous solution. It precipitates 
nearly all the alkaloids as picrates, even from solutions strongly 
acidified with sulphuric acid. The precipitates, which are crystalline 
or soon become so, are yellow, and, in most cases, are insoluble in 
excess of picric acid solution ; in the case of the majority of alkaloids 
they are formed even in very dilute solutions. The exceptions are 
given in the description of the individual alkaloids. 

Tannic acid (tannin) solution. A freshly prepared solution of one 
part of tannin (free from gallic acid) in eight parts of water and one 
part of alcohol produces flocculent, white, or yellowish precipitates 
in neutral or very slightly acid solutions of alkaloids. Morphine is 
not precipitated, or only to an insignificant extent. 

B. Properties and Reactions o! Individual Alkaloids. 

(a) Volatile alkaloids. 

The volatile alkaloids are liquid at the ordinary temperature, 
ancf may be < volatilised either in the pure condition or with water. 
Hence, they are obtainfed in the distillate when their salts are distilled 
with strong non-volatile bases and water. Their vapours form fumes 
when brought into contact with those of vofatile acids. 

Seo. 210. * 

1. Nicotine, Ci 0 H u N 2 . 

p-Pyridyl-n-methyl-a-pyrndidinc, < C 6 E i 'N.CiSjN(CEt). 

1. Nicotine, which ociurs in association with ether alkaloids in 
the leaves and seeds of tobacco' pfr.nt (Nieotiana tabacum and 
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rustica), is, when absolutely pure, «a colourless oily liquid, which 
becomes slightly yellow or brown through the action of the air." Its 
specific gravity compared with water at 4° is T01837 at 10'2°, and 
l'OllOl at 20° (Landolt). 1 It boils in an atmosphere of hydrogen 
at 246'2° (FI. Eatz) 2 under a pressure of 719'8 mm., without under¬ 
going decomposition. When heated to boiling point in the air, it is 
partially decomposed. Natural nicotine rotates a beam of polarised 
light to the left. Ratz found a particularly pure preparation to have 
[°]d= -169°. 

It is miscible with water in all proportions. Potassium and 
sodium hydroxides precipitate it from its solution. It is readily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, amyl alcohol, and petroleum spirit. 

Nicotine has a penetrating odour of tobacco, which is particularly 
pronounced on heating. It has a sharp burning taste and is very 
poisonous. Applied to paper, it produces a transparent stain which 
slowly disappears; it turns turmeric paper brown and red litmus 
paper blue. These reactions are more distinct with concentrated 
aqueous solutions of nicotine than with the pure alkaloid. 

2. Nicotine has the character of a fairly strong mono-acid base ; 

it preoipitates hydroxides from solutions of metallic salts, and com¬ 
bines with acids to form salts. The latter are non-volatile, or only 
slightly volatile ; they are readily soluble in water and alcohol (with 
the exception of nicotine acetate), but are insoluble in ether, amyl 
alcohol, chloroform, benzene, and petroleum spirit; some of them 
can be crystallised. They arc odourless, but have a strong taste of 
tobacco. Their solutions can be evaporated at a moderate heat, 
without any considerable loss of nicotine. Nicotine hydrochloride 
(unlike coniine hydrochloride) only crystallises with difficulty. K 
forms a deliquescent crystalline mass, which, on evaporating its 
solution, volatilises, with partial decomposition, into its edlnponents 
(A. Pinner). The salts, when distilled with potassium hydroxide 
solution, yield a distillate containing nicotine 'If thi#'distillate is 
neutralised with oxalic acid and evaporated, there is left a residue 
of nicotine oxalate, whish may be separated from any afnmonium 
oxalate present by means of alcohol, in which the former salt is 
soluble and the latter insoluble. ’ <• 

3. On shaking an aqueous solution of nicotine, or a solution of a 
nicotine salt to which potassium or sodium hydroxide has been 
added, with ether or petroleum spirit, the nicotine will be extracted. 

r * 4 

* Ann. d. diem., 18#, 319. 

* Wiener MfjnntU., 28,1241 (J905). 
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Owing to the ready solubility of nicotine *in water, however, its 
transference to the extraction-solvent is far from being quantitative. 
The greater the amount of alkali hydrochloride added to the solution, 
the more complete is the extraction. It is advisable to repeat the 
shaking several times with fresh portions of ether or petroleum spirit. 
If the resulting solution is allowed to evaporato on a clock-glass at 
about 20°-30° the nicotine is left in drops and streaks. On heating 
the glass, the drops volatilise as a white vapour with a strong odour. 
If an ethereal solution of hydrogen chloride is added to the liquid to 
be evaporated, nicotine hydrochloride is left as an amorphous yellow 
residue, which only becomes crystalline after standing for a long 
time. 

4. Concentrated sulphuric acid and nitric acid of sp. gr. 1‘2 
dissolve nicotine in the cold, yielding colourless solutions, whilst 
cold nitric acid of sp. gr. 1'4 dissolves it to form a red solution. 

5. On gently heating a drop of nicotine with three or four drops 
of hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 112 a pale brownish-red solution is 
obtained. When this is treated, after cooling, with a drop of nitric 
acid of sp. gr. T4 it becomes violet-red and then gradually red. 

6. A solution of iodine in potassium iodide solution, when added in 
small proportion to an aqueous solution of nicotine, produces a 
yellow precipitate, which disappears after some time. On adding 
more iodine solution an abundant red precipitate is produced ; a 
similar precipitate is also formed in solutions of nicotine salts. These 
precipitates also disappear after some time. 

7. Platinum chloride produces a whitish-yellow precipitate in 
aqueous solutions of nicotine or nicotine salts, which are not too 
dilute. The precipitate is floeculent at first. When the liquid 

t containing it is heated the precipitate dissolves, but, on continuing 
the heating, is soon re-precipitated as a heavy crystalline orange- 
yellow powder, which is seen under the microscope to be composed of 
round crystal line granules. If a fairly dilute aqueous solution of 
nicotine is treated with excess of hydrochloric acid and then with 
platinum chloride the liquid remains clear at first. After some time, 
however, the platinochloride separates in minute crystals (pointed 
quadrilateral Vods) visible even to tho naked eye. An alcoholic 
solution of nicotine containing free hydrochloric acid is immediately 
coloured yellow by platinum chloride.. The salt thus obtained is a 
finely-granular powder. 

8. Auric chloride, when added in excess, produces in solutions of 
nicotine salts, as also in, aq. aqueous* solution of nicotine* a floeculent 
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reddish-yellow precipitate, which dissolves with difficulty in hydro¬ 
chloric acid. In the presence of excess of nicotine the precipitate 
is' not formed. 

9. On adding an aqueous solution of nicotine to an excess of 
mercuric chloride solution there is produced an abundant flocculent 
white precipitate, which is soluble in hydrochloric acid and in 
ammonium chloride solution. A neutral solution of nicotine hydro¬ 
chloride, but not one containing an excess of acid, also gives a pre¬ 
cipitate with mercuric chloride. 

10. On treating an aqueous or alcoholic solution of nicotine with 
silver nitrate solution the liquid assumes a faint brown coloration, 
which gradually becomes brown, and finally, after a long time, a 
brownish-black precipitate is formed. 

11. Picric acid, when added in excess to an aqueous solution of a 
neutral nicotine salt, gives a yellow precipitate. This precipitate is 
crystalline or soon becomes so, and is soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

12. A solution of tannic acid gives an abundant white precipitate 
with aqueous solutions of nicotine. On adding hydrochloric or 
dilute sulphuric acid to the liquid the precipitate is dissolved. 

13. When an ethereal solution of nicotine is mixed with an equal 
volume of an ethereal solution of iodine, and the mixture allowed 
to stand in a closed dry test-tube, there separates a brownish-red 
resinous oil, which gradually solidifies to a crystalline mass. On 
allowing the light brownish-yellow supernatant liquid to stand, long 
transparent ruby-red crystals (shimmering blue in reflected light) 
shoot through it (Poussin’s crystals). According to C. Kippen- 
berger, 1 these consist of the hydriodic acid salts of nicotine mono¬ 
iodide, C 10 H 13 IN 2 , and of periodides of this salt. Under certain 
conditions of concentration Kippenberger sometimes obtained pale 
yellow crystals, in addition to Roussin’s crystals. Tile reaction 
is very characteristic, but unfortunately requires a considerable 
amount of material. In tho case of a solution of l)'08 grm. of 
nicotine in 40 grms. of ether (1: 000} the crystals only appear after 
about 4 hours; whilst in a solution of 1:150 or 1 :100 they appear 
after a few minutes (Dragendorff and Zalewsky). As a rule, old 
resinified nicotine no longer gives the crystals (W. Arsoenrieth). 

14. On adding an alcoholic solution of nicotine to 2 to 3 c.c. of 
epichlorhydrin, and heating the mixture until it boils, the solution 
becomes deep red (distinction frbm coniine). The lower limit of 
sensitiveness for 4he reaction’ ^reached with the use of 5 drops of a 

• 1 fieitscfi. acal.'Chtm., 42 , 23 £ ( 1903 ). 
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solution of 1:600. The reaction is then obtained only after long 
continued boiling (H. Melzer 1 ). 

15. If unresinified nicotine is heated with one drop (more causes 
explosion) of a 30 per cent , solution of formaldehyde (free from formic 
acid), and the resulting solid residue treated, after a few hours, with a 
drop of concentrated nitric acid, an intense pink to red coloration is 
produced. A distinct reaction is given by as little as 0'5 mgrm. of 
nicotine. The test succeeds as well, or even better, when pure formic 
acid is used instead of formaldehyde. Coniine does not give the 
reaction (Schindclmeiser 2 ), 

16. According to Dragendorff and Zalewski, the general reagents 
for alkaloids show the following limits of sensitiveness when applied 
to 0T c.c. of a neutral solution of a nicotine salt: Platinum chloride, 
1: 5000 ; auric chloride, 1 :10,000 ; phosphomolybdic acid, 
1: 40,000; potassium bismuth iodide, 1 : 40,000 ; potassium 
mercuric iodide, 1 :15,000 ; mercuric chloride, 1:1000 ; tannic 
acid, 1 : 500 ; and iodine in potassium iodide solution, 1 : 3000. 


Sec. 211. 

2. Coniine, C 8 H 17 N. 
a-Propylpiperidine, C 6 H 10 (C 3 H 7 )N. 

1. Coniine occurs, together with small quantities of other allied 
alkaloids, in the seeds, especially when unripe, and also in other parts 
of the spotted hemlock (Conium maculatum). It is a colourless oily 
liquid with a repulsive stupefying odour and a pungent taste. 
According to Zalewsky the mouse-like odour of dilute solutions of 
• coniine do^-s not belong to it, but is due to impurities, possibly de¬ 
composition products of the alkaloid. On exposure to the air 
comine becqmes brown and viscid. It has a specific gravity of 
0'845 at 20°, and boils'at 168'5°. Even at the ordinary temperature 
it volatilises to a considerable extent. It distils without alteration 
in a eurreht of hydrogen, but when distilled in vessels containing 
air it turns brown, and is partially decompqsed; it is readily volatile 
in a current of steam. It dissolves with difficulty in water, 90 parts 
at the ordinary temperature dissolving one part of coniine. It is 
much less soluble in hot water, so that a cold saturated solution 
becomes milky when heated and qle^r again on cooling. Coniine 

« « 

1 Zeitsch. ami. Chem., 87, 367 (lf>98). 

* Phartn. Zewtralh.„iff, 703,(1899). 
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is miscible with alcohol in all propdhions; it also dissolves readily 
in ether, petroleum spirit, and essential and fatty oils, but is "less 
soluble in chloroform (H. Melzer 1 ). Solutions of natural coniine 
rotate a beam of polarised light to the right [a] D = +13'8°. Aqueous 
and alcoholic solutions show a pronounced alkaline reaction. 

2. Coniine is a strong mono-acid base ; like ammonia, it precipi¬ 
tates hydroxides from solutions of metallic salts, and combines with 
acids to form salts. The latter are soluble in water and alcohol, 
insoluble in petroleum spirit, and insoluble, or practically so, in ether. 
Coniine produces dense white fumes with volatile acids. Coniine 
hydrochloride crystallises readily ; if a trace of coniine is dissolved 
in one or two drops of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the 
solution evaporated, colourless or slightly yellow crystals are im¬ 
mediately obtained, the characteristic form of which, in pointed 
needles or rods grouped into stars or angular aggregates, may be 
recognised under a magnification of 180 to 250 diameters. (Distinction 
from nicotine.) Coniine hydrochloride is readily soluble in absolute 
alcohol. (Distinction and method of separation from ammonium 
chloride, W. Lenz.) Solutions of coniine sulphate yield first needle- 
shaped and subsequently large leaf-liko crystals (Dragendorff). The 
salts, when dry, have no odour of coniine, and only a faint one when 
moist, but on adding sodium hydroxide a pronounced odour is 
developed; on then distilling the liquid the distillate will contain 
coniine. If this distillate is neutralised with oxalic acid and evapo¬ 
rated, and the residue treated with alcohol, the coniine oxalate will 
dissolve, whilst any ammonium oxalate present will remain un¬ 
dissolved. 

Since coniine is only slightly soluble in water, and still less soluble 
in aqueous solutions of alkalis, a concentrated solution of a coniine 
salt becomes milky on the addition of sodium hydroxide. The drops 
which first separate gradually unite and collect upon the surface.* 

3. When an aqueous solution of a coniine salt is shaken with 
sodium hydroxide and ether or petroleum spirit', the eoniine will be 
extracted by these solvents. On then allowing the extract to 
evaporate on a clock-glass at about 20° to 30°, the coniine will be left 
in the form of oily yellow drops. 

4. Coniine dissolves in cold concentrated sulphuric acid and in 
cold nitric acid of sp. gr. l'4 ( without producing a coloration. N 

5. Coniine behaves like nicotine' towards solutions of iodine with 

potassium iodide a^d of tannic acid. * 

i ' 1 Arch, d Harm., 7ftl. 
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6. Platinum Monde product38 a precipitate only in concentrated 
solutions of coniine hydrochloride ; in dilute solutions no precipitate 
is formed, even on the addition of alcohol. (Essential distinction 
from nicotine.) 

7. Auric chloride produces a yellowish-white precipitate, but only 
in concentrated solutions of coniine hydrochloride ; the precipitate 
is insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 

8. Mercuric chloride precipitates coniine as a white precipitate 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

9. Silver nitrate produces immediately a grey-brown precipitate 
in either aqueous or alcoholic solutions of coniine. 

10. On treating coniine with water, and adding chlorine water, an 
abundant white precipitate, readily soluble in hydrochloric acid, is 
produced. (Distinction from nicotine.) R. Otto could not always 
obtain this reaction. 

11. When coniine is treated with water, and saturated solution of 
picric acid added, a yellow precipitate is formed; no precipitation 
takes place, however, in a dilute solution. 

12. On treating a few c.c. of an alcoholic solution of coniine with 
five drops of carbon bisulphide . and allowing the mixture to stand for 
some minutes, it shows a more or less pronounced yellow coloration. 
On then adding two or three drops of a dilute aqueous solution of 
copper sulphate (1 : 200), a yellow to brown precipitate or coloration 
is produced, according to the concentration. The reaction is obtained 
even with 2 c.c. of a solution of 1 :10,000 (H. Melzer ] ). 

13. When a few drops of a solution of 1 grm. of potassium per¬ 
manganate in 200 grms. of concentrated sulphuric acid are mixed 
with a little coniine, the green coloration first produced changes to a 
violet coloration, which remains unchanged on further addition of 
sulphuric acid (D. Vitali and C. Stroppa 2 ). 

' 14. Using 01 c.c. of a neutral solution of coniine sulphate, 
DragendorC and Zalewsky found the general reagents for alkaloids 
to have the following degrees of sensitiveness : Phosphomolybdic 
acid, 1 ^5000 ; potassium bismuth iodide, 1: 6000 ; potassium 
mercuric iodide, 1:1000; tannic acid, 1:100; platinum chloride, 
auric chloride, and mercuric chloride, less than 1:100; and iodine 
in potassium iodide solution, more than 1 :10,000. 

1 ZeitscJh a not. Chem., 87 , 364 (1898) 
s Zeitech. Untere. I 7 cthr. Oenuss., 8, 687 (1900). 
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Summary and Remarks on ike Volatile Alkaloids. 

. Tile volatile alkaloids are most easily identified in the pure con¬ 
dition. _ Hence, steps must first be taken to obtain them in such 
condition. The method of doing this, in tho case of nicotine and 
confine, has already been outlined above. The aqueous solution 
containing them is treated with sodium hydroxide and distilled in a 
current of hydrogen, and the distillate is neutralised with o™liV 
acid and evaporated. The residue is taken up with water, the solution 
treated with sodium hydroxide, and shaken with ether or petroleum 
spirit^ and the extract containing the alkaloids allowed to evaporate 
at 20°. Coniine is distinguished from nicotine, in particular, by its 
odour, by its very slight solubility in water, the behaviour of the 
aqueous solution when heated, the rapid crystallisation, crystalline 
form and optical behaviour of its hydrochloride, and its behaviouk 
towards silver nitrate, platinum chlorido, chlorine water, and picric 
acid, and towards carbon bisulphide and copper sulphate. Nicotine 
is characterised by its behaviour when heated with hydrochloric acid, 
followed by treatment with nitric acid, but especially by its behaviour 
towards an ethereal solution of iodine, and towards epichlorhydrin. 
Lastly, it should be borne in mind that the general reagents for alka¬ 
loids precipitate nicotine from much more dilute solutions than 
coniine. In forensic cases, in the case of coniine in particular, a 
physiological test of identification (paralysis of the peripheral nerves) 
should be made by a qualified expert. 1 

(6) Non-volatile alkaloids. 

The non-volatile alkaloids are solid, and cannot be distilled in 
a current of steam. 


First Group. 

Non-volatile Alkaloids, which are precipitated from their solution 
by Potassium or Sbdium Hydroxide, and not rediftolved on 
addition ol excess of the precipitant. , 

O 

Of the alkaloids described here morphine and cocaine belong to 
this group. 

1 Farther ohomical methods of differentiating between nicotine and coniine 
have been given by G^Reiohard (VSarTn. Zentralk.’tG, 282 and 309 (1908)). 
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1, Morphine, C 17 H 19 NOj. 

C 4 H 2 (OH)^- >C # H 10 (OH)N.CH 8 . 

X CH/ 

1. Morphine occurs, together with the alkaloids codeine, thebaine, 
papaverine, narcotine, narceine, and about ten others, and also with 
meconic acid and the inert nitrogenous compounds meconine and 
meconoisine, in opium, the dried latex of the green seed capsules of the 
poppy (Papaver somniferum). Crystalline morphine, C^HjgNOs HjO, 
is usually in the form of lustrous transparent needles, short rhombic 
rods, or (when obtained by precipitation) a white crystalline powder 
with a bitter taste. According to the determinations of M. Scholtz 1 
and E. Maych, 2 the solubility of morphine is as follows: 1 part 
in 6000 parts of water at 15°, and in 500 parts at 100°; in 7630 
parts of ether at 20°; in 10,600 parts of ether saturated with 
water; in 1600 parts of benzene ; in 1525 parts of chloroform; 
in 1170 parts of petroleum spirit; in 781 parts of acetone ; in 537 
parts of acetic acid ; in 300 parts of alcohol; in 100 parts of amyl 
alcohol at 17'5 (and still more readily in the boiling solvent); and 
in 4'8 parts of a saturated aqueous solution of chloral hydrate. 
The solutions in hot alcohol, as also those in hot water, have a 
distinctly alkaline reaction and a bitter taste. Morphine is extracted 
from them by freshly ignited bone charcoal (M. J. Lefort), and also 
by fuller’s earth prepared in a specified manner (J. V. Lloyd 3 ). 
Morphine has a lsevo-rotation: [ 0 ^=— 98'4°. Crystallised morphine 
loses its water of crystallisation at as low as 90° to 100°, and when 
carefully heated at a higher temperature (not much below 230°) 
it may melt and sublime without decomposition (Hesse). In 
alkaline solution morphine is converted by the action of atmospheric 
oxygen intt oxydimorphine (pseudo-morphine), C34Hg 8 N 2 0 6 .3H 2 0. 

2. Morphine neutralises acids completely, combining with them 
to form pwrphine salts. Most of these are crystalline; they are 
readily soluble in water, and most of them also in alcohol (the sul¬ 
phate requires i00 parts of cold and 144 parts of boiling alcohol of 
sp. gr. 0'82), but are insoluble in ether, chloroform, and amyl alcohol; 
they have a nauseous bitter taste. Freshly ignited bone charcoal 

1 Arch. d. Pham., 260, 418 (1912). 

1 Zeitach. anal. Chem., 89, 119 (1900k 

' Cf. W. Ostwald, Die Welt in vcrnachliujiften Dimentionen, 2nd ed., 1918, 
pp. 99 and 194. 
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extracts morphine from solutions of its salts (Dragendorff). Mor¬ 
phine and morphine salts are poisonous. ' 

3. Potassium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, and ammonia precipi¬ 
tate morphine from solutions of morphine salts (in most cases only 
after some time) in the form of a white crystalline powder. The 
separation is promoted by stirring, and by rubbing the sides of the 
vessel below the liquid. The precipitate dissolves very readily in 
exces of potassium or sodium hydroxide solutions, but with more 

' difficulty in ammonia solution; it is also soluble in ammonium 
chloride and ammonium carbonate solutions, but only with difficulty 
in the latter. On shaking a solution of morphine in potassium or 
sodium hydroxide solution with petroleum spirit no morphine is 
extracted, and only a small proportion by shaking it with ether, but 
practically the whole of the alkaloid is extracted by shaking the 
liquid with warm amyl alcohol. 

4. Potassium carbonate and sodium carbonate produce a precipitate 
of the same composition as do potassium or sodium hydroxides or 
ammonia. It is insoluble in excess of the precipitant. Hence, on 
adding potassium or sodium hydrogen carbonate to a solution of 
morphine in potassium or sodium hydroxide solution, or introducing 
carbon dioxide into the solution, morphine separates, especially 
after boiling the liquid, as a crystalline powder, containing water of 
crystallisation. When viewed with a lens this is seen to consist 
of small pointed crystals; under a magnification of 100 diameters 
these appear as rhombic rods. 

5. Sodium hydrogen carbonate and potassium hydrogen car¬ 
bonate precipitate hydrated morphine as a crystalline powder in 
a very short time from solutions of neutral morphine salts. The 
precipitate is insoluble in excess of the precipitant. A precipitate is 
not formed in the cold in acidified solutions. . 

6. When morphine or a morphine compound in solid form o# in 
concentrated solution is brought into contact.with strong nitric acid 
a yellowish-red liquid is obtained. A violet coloration is not formed 
on the addition of starnous chloride. (Distinction from brucine.) 
Dilute solutions do not change their colour on the addition of nitrio 
acid in the cold, but whelf heated become yellow. 0 • 

7. Absolutely pure concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves morphine 
in the cold, forming a colourless solution. 1 If a trace of potassiitm 

1 W. Gohlioh (Zeitsch. anal, Cham, 40 , 749) fqjihd that out of 62 samples of 
commercial[morphint hydrochlofide not a single one answered the requirement 
of remaining tmchangeAby oono^ptrSted sulphurio^acid. 
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nitrate is added to the freshly prepared solution, a coloration is 
produced, which is sometimes momentarily reddish, soon changing 
to brown, but is often immediately brown. If, on the other hand,. 
a solution of morphine in. concentrated sulphuric acid is allowed to 
stand for 12 to 15 hours in the cold, or is heated for half an hour at 
100°, it undergoes a material alteration. This may be recognised 
by a pale dirty violet coloration, but especially by the fact that when 
the cold or cooled solution is now brought into contact on a porcelain 
surface with a trace of potassium nitrate, or with a drop of nitric acid‘ 
of sp. gr. 1'2, it assumes a fine coloration which is sometimes violet 
and then blood-red, but may also be blood-red immediately. It 
fades Blowly to orange-yellow. In the presence of extremely minute 
traces only a pink coloration is produced (A. Husemann 1 ). The 
reaction is very characteristic and also very sensitive ; it was found 
by Kauzmann and Dragendorff 2 to be capable of detecting as little 
as O’Ol to 0'02 mgrm. of anhydrous morphine sulphate. 

8. Sodium nitrile solution gives with traces of morphine a yellow 
coloration, which becomes orange on the addition of sodium hydroxide 

.(Wieland and Kappelmaier 3 ). If acidified nitrite solution is used, 
and the liquid rendered alkaline with concentrated potassium 
hydroxide solution, the colour varies according to the concentration, 
from pale pink to deep ruby-red. The colour disappears on the 
addition of acid, but returns again when alkali is added. 

9. A solution of 0'5 grm. of selenious acid (H 2 Se0 8 ) in 100 grma. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid gives, on contact with morphine, a 
blue coloration which, after a short time, becomes permanently 
bluish-green to olive-green. On heating the liquid, the colour 
becomes brown; the test is capable of detecting 0 005 mgrm. 
(Mecke 4 * ). 

10. Of/ heating a solution of morphine in pure concentrated 
sulphuric acid with a small amount of sodium or potassium arsenate 
until it becomes red, fie liquid, when cautiously diluted with water, 
after cooling, becomes reddish to red, and on the further addition of 
water, grpon. On then shaking it with, chloroform or ether it 
changes to a fine bluish-violet colour, whilst the organic solvent 
becomes reddidbviolet (Tattersall, 6 Donatfi). 

1 Ann. d. Chem., 128,306 j Arch. d. Pharm. [3] 8,231. 

4 Dragendorff, Beitrdge zur gerichtlichen Qhemiz einzelner organiecher Gif if. 

(Petrograd, 1872), p. 124. ‘ 

4 Ann. d. Chem., 882, 306 (1911). i 

' * Zeitech. offentl. Chem., 6, 361 (1899). 

4 Chem. News, 41, 63. ( ' 
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11. A freshly-prepared solution of 0'1 grm. of ammonium molyb¬ 
date in 1 o.o. of concentrated sulphuric acid (Frohde r s re&gdnt, 1 
modified by Buckingham 2 ) gives highly characteristic colorations 
with morphine, a solid morphine salt, or a drop of a solution of a 
morphine salt, even in the presence of the most minute traces of the 
alkaloid. If a few drops of the solution are placed on a porcelain 
surface, and a spicule of morphine added and crushed with a glass 
ro’d, a deep violet coloration is immediately obtained. This gradu¬ 
ally changes to olive green, whilst the margin of the sulphurio 
acid becomes a fine dark blue. On adding a drop of a dilute solution 
of a morphine salt to the solution a deep blue ring, which sometimes 
has a violet margin, is immediately obtained, and subsequently the 
drop in the middle, and gradually the whole liquid, changes to a fine 
blue. 3 The reaction is extremely sensitive (Kauzmann and Dragen- 
dorff were able to detect as little as 0'005 mgrm. of anhydrous 
morphine sulphate by its means), but is not of itself conclusive, since 
other organic substances (phloridzine, salicine, digitaline, etc.) 
produce similar colorations. It should also be noted that the 
reaction must take place immediately, since the reagent becomes 
blue when allowed to stand for some time exposed to the air, owing 
to the action of dust. On the addition of water the liquid, which 
has been rendered blue by morphine, becomes very pale yellow, 
almost colourless. (Distinction from salicine, which then yields 
a reddish fluid.) 

12. On bringing an intimate mixture of 1 part of morphine with 

about 6 to 8 parts of sugar into contact with a few drops of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid on a porcelain tile, a pink to purple-red 
coloration, according to the amount of morphine, is obtained. The 
coloration lasts for a considerable time, but gradually changes 
through absorption of water into bluish-violet, then into duty bluish- 
green, and finally into dirty brownish-yellow. * 

The reaction is obtained distinctly with O'l to O'Ol mgrm. of 
morphine. In the case of dilute solutions of morphine salts, a drop 
of the liquid should be treated with as much sugar as it will dissolve, 
a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid placed beside it. and the edges 
of the drops brought into contact by inclining the tile“(tt. Schneider*). 

1 Zeitech. anaL Chem., 6,21 in 

> Hid., 13,234. 

1 With regard to the spectrokoAe phenomena of these oolour reactions,' 
cf. Dragendorn, Zeite/h. anal. Chem., 35,758 (1896). 

* Zeitsch. tmal. Chem., 12,218o , " 
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The addition of, at most, three drops of bromine water increases the 
semStiveness of the reaction (Weppen *). 

13. On evaporating morphine or its sulphuric or hydrochloric acid 
salt with a few drops of formaldehyde solution nearly to dryness in a 
white porcelain dish, adding a drop of stannous chloride solution , while 

* the liquid still has an odour of formaldehyde, and rubbing the residue 
with a glass rod, there is at first no material alteration. On continu¬ 
ing the drying, however, a fine violet spot appears and gradually 
increases in intensity, until finally it shows a coloration almost 
bordering on black, even in the presence of minute traces of a mor¬ 
phine salt. The reaction cannot be produced with alkaline solutions 
of morphine (C. Eeichard 2 ). 

14. Morphine dissolves in a freshly-prepared mixture of two to 
three dropB of 40 per cent, formaldehyde solution and 3 c.c. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid to form a solution which is violet at first, 
but slowly changes to bluish-violet, blue, bluish-green, and green. 
The sensitiveness of the reaction is O'OOl mgrm. (Marquis 8 ). 

15. On treating morphine with four or five drops of a freshly- 
prepared solution of two drops of furfural and 10 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid the mixture becomes bright red, the colour changing 
to olive-green on heating (Brunner and Strzyzowski 4 ). According 
to N. Wender, 5 however, a transient violet coloration is produced 
when the liquid is heated. 

16. On dissolving a small amount of morphine in about 1 to 
1/6 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, adding a drop of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and heating the liquid in an oil hath at 100°-120° C. 
(or on the water bath) until all hydrochloric acid has volatilised, a 
purple-red residue is obtained. On again treating this with a small 
quantity of hydrochloric acid, then adding a cold saturated solution 
of sodium l hydrogen carbonate until the liquid has a neutral or only 
slightly acid reaction, and lastly introducing a drop of an alcoholic 
solution of iodine, thee liquid assumes an emerald-green coloration. 
On now shaking the* liquid with ether the substance causing the 
green colomtion (apomorphine) is dissolved by the ether, and a fine 
violet-red ethereal layer is obtained (Pellagr 6 ). Codeine gives the 
same reaction. 0 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem„ 13, 455. With regard to the spectroscopic behaviour, 
t/. Ibid., 86, 758 (1898J. 

* Ibid., 46, 72 (1807). 

* Ibid., 40, 61 (1901). 

* Ibid., 88, 469 (1899). 

‘ Ibid., 42, 328 (1903). 

* Ibid., 17, 373 (1878). 
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17* On treating a solution of a morphine salt with a large excess 
of alkali hydroxide, and adding iodine-potassium iodide solution,' the 
first addition produces only a yellow coloration (so long as the iodine 
is still in combination with the alkali). On the further addition Qf 
iodine solution, as gradually as possible, the liquid assumes a grass- 
green coloration, which is particularly distinct on dilution with 
water. Not until a large quantity of iodine has been added does an 
insoluble compound separate. If, however, the morphine solution 
was neutral or slightly acid, the dark brown compound of periodide 
and hydriodic acid is immediately precipitated (C. Kippenberger *). 
According to Dragendorfl this precipitate is formed even in a liquid 
diluted to 1:5000. 

18. When iodic acid or sodium iodate and sulphuric add is 

brought into contact with a solution of morphine or of a morphine 
salt, iodine is precipitated. If the solution was aqueous and con¬ 
centrated, a brown precipitate is produced, but if alkaline or dilute, 
the liquid becomes brown or yellowish-brown. If starch paste is 
added to the liquid before, or immediately after, the addition of the 
iodic acid, the sensitivoness of the reaction is considerably increased, 
since the blue coloration of tho resulting starch is visible in far 
greater dilution than the brown colour of the iodine. The reaction 
is most sensitive when the iodic acid solution is treated with a little 
starch paste, and the morphine salt introduced in the solid condition. 
It need hardly be mentioned that the sensitiveness of the reaction 
may be intensified by extracting the liberated iodine from the 
aqueous solution by means of carbon bisulphide. 

Inasmuch as other nitrogenous compounds (albumin, casein, 
fibrin, etc.) also reduce iodic acid, the mere separation of iodine has 
only a relative value. If, however, ammonia is added after the 
edition of the iodio acid, the liquid will remain colourless when the 
precipitation of iodine was due to other substances, whilst in the ease 
of morphine a much more intense coloration jp produced (Lefort ! ). 

19. Neutral ferric chloride gives a fine dark blue coloration with 
concentrated neutral solutions of morphine salts. Free jtcids cause 
the coloration to disappear; excess of ferric chloride has -also an 
influence on its sensitiveness. The addition of 0'2 eta of a 5 per cent, 
solution of ferric chloride is sufficient for the precipitation of O'Ol 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 85, 4tl6 (1896). 

* Ibid., 1, 134. The reactions with silver nitrate (Horsley, Ibid., 7, 485) 
and copper oxide ammonia solution (Sadler, Ibid.* 13,235), which are applicable 
to the detection of *tnorphino, also depend upon the reducing power of the 
alkaloid. 
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grin, of morphine hydrochloride dissolved in 100 to 200 c.c. of water. 
Using these proportions Dragendorff obtained the reaction with 
solutions containing as little as 1 part of morphine salt in 1000 to 1600 
parts of water. If animal or vegetable extractive substances or 
acetates are present, the coloration becomes impure and less distinct. 
The sensitiveness, of the reaction is increased by adding a little 
potassium ferricyanide, because this compound is reduced to potas¬ 
sium ferrocyanide, and causes the formation of Prussian blue, while 
the morphine is oxidised to oxydimorphine (Kiefer, O. Hesse). It 
is obvious that the reaction thus modified is only distinctive of mor¬ 
phine in the absence of other substances with a reducing action. 

20. Of the general precipitation reagents , gold chloride, potassium 
bismuth iodide, and phosphomolybdic acid give a turbidity or pre¬ 
cipitate with morphine sulphate, even in a dilution of 1:5000. The 
phosphomolybdic precipitate becomes dark blue with concentrated 
sulphurio acid, and, on heating, turns dark brown and reduces iodic 
acid ( cf. 18). Potassium mercuric iodide, and potassium cadmium 
iodide produce precipitates in solutions of 1:1000. Tannic acid 
gives only a slight turbidity at this concentration, but at a higher 
concentration produces a white precipitate soluble in acids. In a 
dilution of 1:100 picric acid produces a copious yellow precipitate, 
which dissolves on the addition of water. Mercuric chloride gives a 
crystalline precipitate, and platinum chloride a slight precipitate in 
solutions diluted to the same extent. 

Sec. 214. 

2. Cocaine, Ci 7 H 21 N0 4 . 

XKCO.CeH*) 

Methyl ester ofbenzoylecqonine, C 7 H 10 N(CH 6 K 

* ‘ XlOOCIIg 

1. Cocaine occurs in association with several other allied alkaloids 
in the leaves of the .South American tree Erythroxyhn coca. It 
crystallises from an alcoholic solution treated jyith water in colourless 
•ransparent°rods, melts at 98°, and solidifies, on cooling, to a trans¬ 
parent, amorphous mass, which, after some time, becomes white and 
rrystalline. Its taste is bitter, followed by a sensation of cold ; it 
produces local anesthesia, is stupefying, and enlarges the pupil of the 
iye. According to W. Muller, 1 it.dissolves in 663 parts of water at 
dnjut 20°, is readily soluble in alcohols in 42'2 pjrts of petroleum 

1 Apotiekerztg., 18, 208 AyitfOa (1903). 

1 » • I 
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spirit, in 2'9 parts of ether saturated with water, in 1-7 parts ef 
ethyl acetate, and (according to J. Schindelmeiser *) in 5'4 parts of 
carbon tetrachloride. It rotates a beam of polarised light to the left: 
[a]D=—16'4 (in a 10 to 20 percent, solution in chloroform). The 
solutions have an acid reaction. 

2. Cocaine dissolves readily in dilute acids, while it combines 
with them to form salts. Cocaine hydrochloride is easily obtained in 
the form of crystals, which are stable in the air, have a very bitter 
taste, and a neutral reaction, and are soluble in water, alcohol, and 
chloroform, but insoluble in ether. On shaking a solution of cocaine 
in excess of dilute hydrochloric acid with ether, chloroform, petroleum 
spirit, or benzene, the cocaine is not dissolved by these solvents, but 
can be extracted by amyl-alcohol. 

3. Potassium or sodium hydroxide produces in solutions of cocaine 
salts a white precipitate which gradually dissolves in excess of the 
precipitant. In like manner, ammonia produces a precipitate, 
which, however, is more soluble in excess of the reagent. Ether 
extracts the cocaine from the ammoniacal solution on shaking, and 
petroleum spirit also extracts it readily. When the petroleum spirit 
extract is allowed to evaporate spontaneously the cocaine is left in 
the form of fine needles. 

4. Potassium or sodium carbonate, added to solutions of oocaine 
salts, produces amorphous white precipitates, which are insoluble in 
excess of the precipitant; they become crystalline on standing for 
some time. On shaking the liquid containing the precipitate with 
ether, the cocaine is extracted. 

5. Potassium or sodium hydrogen carbonate produces no pre¬ 

cipitate in solutions of cocaine salts in the cold. When the liquid 
is heated to boiling point a precipitate is formed, but re-dissolves, 
on cooling. « 

6. If cocaine is heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid, ft a 
glass tube closed by fusion, for 2 to 3 hours,, in a water bath it is 
decomposed into benzoic acid, ecgoninc hydrochloride, and methyl 
alcohol (Losson 2 ). The<benzoic acid separates, on cooling^in crystals, 
if its amount is not too small. 

7. When cocaine is Seated in a test-tube will? concentrated 
Sulphuric acid the same decomposition is effected. After cooling, 
needles of sublimed benzoic^ acid will be found in the upper part of 
the-test-tube, unless too small a^ quantity was used. If alcohol was 

1 Chem. Zeil., 25,129 (l90J); ZeitscK anal. Chm., 41, 632. 

• Alt n. d. Chefn., 188, 861, 
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added prior to the heating, tfih characteristic odour of the ethyl 
estef of benzoic acid will be observed. This odour is also produced 
when cocaine is heated with alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution. 

8. Cocaine dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid to form a 
colourless liquid, in which no coloration is produced on the addition 
of a small amount of nitric acid, even after heating the sulphuric 
acid solution to about 150°. Nor does sulphurio acid containing 
molybdic acid or sugar produce liquids with characteristic colora¬ 
tions. (Distinction from morphine.) 

9. Cocaine does not precipitate iodine from a dilute solution of 
iodic acid. (Distinction from morphine.) 

10. When cocaine is dissolved in 0 5 to 1 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, a quantity of potassium or sodium iodate equal to about 
three times that of the cocaine added, and the mixture gently heated 
on the water bath, the liquid first becomes yellow, and then shows 
pale green streaks. On continuing the heating the whole liquid 
becomes grass-green, then brown, and finally iodine vapour escapes. 
Vitali 1 also observed blue and violet colorations; the same result 
was also obtained by Dragendorili and Gadamer, who used somewhat 
more iodate (a small granule with a trace of cocaine). 

11. On treating a solution of 0'05 grm. of cocaine hydrochloride 
in 5 c.c. of water, drop by drop, with 5 per cent, chromic acid solution, 
or 10 per cent, potassium chromate solution, or 7 5 per cent, potas¬ 
sium dichromate solution, an orange-coloured precipitate of cocaine 
chromate is obtained; this re-dissolves immediately, but is re- 
precipitated on the addition of 1 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. 

12. When a few drops of a cocaine solution are mixed with 2 to 
, 3 o.o. of chlorine water, and a few drops of a 5 per cent, solution of 

palladous chloride are added, a fine red precipitate is produced 
(Grbitherr). 

13. Stannous chloride produces a compact white caseous pre¬ 

cipitate, soluble in nitric acid, in concentrated solutions of cocaine 
salts (Noemann). ' 

14. When approximately equal parts of cocaine and mercurous 

chloride are grbund up together, and the mixture moistened by 
breathing upon it, it turns black, owing to the separation of metallic 
mercury (Sohell, 2 Schneider 3 ). , 

A 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Ohem., 80,' ?65 (1891). , 
a Ibid., 80, 264 (1891)., 

* Ibid., V, 2(H) (1903), < 
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15. On treating a solution of a cotaine salt with mercuric chloride 
there is produced a white precipitate, which is soluble in hydrochlbrio 
acid, ammonium chloride solution, and alcohol (Niemann). 

16. Tannic acid produces a precipitate in solutions of cocaine 
which have been treated with hydrochloric acid. The yellowish 
precipitate which first separates becomes agglomerated into a resin- 
like mass on standing for some time, and immediately when shaken 
(Niemann). 

17. The general precipitation reagents will detect the following 

amounts of cocaine hydrochloride in aqueous solution : Potassium 
mercuric iodide, 1:160,000 ; iodine in potassium iodide solution, 
1 :100,000; phosphomolybdic acid, 1 : 50,000; and picric acid, 
1:1400 to 1500.1 • . 

18. Nearly all the above-mentioned reactions are not very 
characteristic. Hence, as a rule, a physiological test must also be 
used for the detection of cocaine. The microchemical reactions will 
also be found of value. Of these mention may be made of the 
following: Auric chloride produces forked and crossed needles in 
dilute solutions (1 :1000), and yellow extended dendritic and H- 
shaped crystals in concentrated solutions. The limit of sensitiveness 
is 0'00008 mgrm. (Behrens). With j8- naphthalene sulphonic acid 
colourless thin prisms, usually extended hexagons, are obtained in a 
few minutes. This is less sensitive (A. Grutterink 2 ). On introducing 
a drop of a 1 per cent, potassium permanganate solution into the 
middle of a drop of a cocaine solution, and observing it without a 
cover-glass under a low magnification, there will be seen after five 
minutes at the margin of the liquid small finger-shaped or hand¬ 
shaped formations, together with numerous globules, which fre¬ 
quently unite with several others. The limit of sensitiveness is 
01 mgrm. (Giesel, 8 E. Senft 4 ). 

Sec. 215. 

Summary and Remarks on Non-Volatile Alkaloids (Qrq/jp I.). 

Morphine and cocaine, may be distinguished by.nn ny reactions, 
of which those given in Sec. 213, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 16f 18, and 19 are 
particularly important for morphine, and those in Sec. 214, 6, 7, 10, 

1 Colour reactions for oocaffie haVt also been described by C. Beiohard 
( Chmikentg ., 28, 299 (1904); Pbon». %, 51, 168, 591 (1906). 

• Zeitsch. anal Cktm., 51,208 (1912). * 

* Ibid., 47, 447 (190,8). . « 

Zeitsch. Voters. Nahr. (enusstl 7, 345 (1904) * 
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and 14 for oocaine. Both alkaloids may be'separated by rendering 
the‘solution of their salts just alkaline with ammonia, and shaking 
it with petroleum spirit, which will extract the cocaine and leave 
the morphine. On evaporating the petroleum spirit,, a residue of 
morphine is left. 

Second Group. 

Non-volatile alkaloids which are precipitated by potassium hy¬ 
droxide from solutions of their salts, and are not re-dissolved 
on the addition of a considerable excess of the precipitant, 
and which are precipitated by sodium hydrogen carbonate 
from acid solutions, if these are not more dilute than 1:100. 

Narcotine, Quinine, Cinchonine. 

Sec. 216. 

1. Narcotine, C 22 H 23 N0 7 . 

^CH 

C 6 H 2 (OCH 8 ) 2 -' I 

-coo 

ch 2 

1. Narcotine occurs, together with morphine, etc. (if. Sec. 213,1), 

in opium. Crystallised narcotine is usually in the form of colourless, 
lustrous, straight, rhombic rods, or (when precipitated by alkalis) a 
loose white crystalline powder. It melts at 176°. The solid alkaloid 
is tasteless, and is much less poisonous than morphine. It is soluble 
in 10,000 parts of water at 15°, in 5000 parts of petroleum spirit, in 
415 parts of amyl alcohol, in 190 parts of alcohol, in 170 parts of 
ether, in 31 parts of ethyl acetate, in 22 parts of benzene, and in 
4 parts of ‘Chloroform (M. ScholtZ, 1 Dieterich 2 ). Litmus and other 
vegetable colouring matters are not changed by solutions of narcotine. 
The free alkaloid rotates a beam of polarised light to the left: 
[a]n= — 207'4° (in chloroform solution). The solutions of the salts 
have a dexiro-rotation. 1 

2. Narcotine is a weak base. It dissolves readily in acids, and 
combines with‘them to form salts. These always show an acid 
reaction. The salts containing weak acids are decomposed on treat¬ 
ment with much water, and also on evaporating their Solutions, if 
tJje acids are volatile. Most of ‘them are uncrystallisable and are 

* ‘ “ „ 

> Arch. d. Pham., 260*418 (1912). 

2 PharmjttZeviralh 28,, 4/3 f (1887). ' 
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soluble in water, alcohol, and ether; ^.hey have a bitter taste. Nar- 
ootine is insoluble in water slightly acidified with acetic acid t i.e. 
containing not more than 3 or 4 drops of the acid in 2 c.c. On 
shaking solutions of narcotine salts with chloroform the narcotine 
is extracted by the latter, even when the solutions contain free acid 
(Dragendorff). Ether has an analogous although weaker action 
(R. Otto x ). Benzene, amyl alcohol, and petroleum spirit do not 
extract narcotine from acid solutions. 

3. Alkali hydroxides, carbonates, and hydrogen carbonates pre¬ 
cipitate narcotine immediately from solutions of narcotine salts as a 
white powder, which may be seen, under a magnification of 100 
diameters, to consist of an aggregate of small needle-shaped crystals. 
The precipitate is insoluble in excess of the precipitant. On treat¬ 
ing a solution of a narcotine salt with ammonia, and then shaking it 
with not too small a quantity of ether, two clear layers are obtained, 
the separated alkaloid having been dissolved by the ether. When a 
drop of the ethereal solution is allowed to evaporate on a glass slide, 
and the residue examined under a magnification of 100 diameters, it 
will be seen to consist of well-defined long crystals, some of which 
are pointed. 

4. Hot nitric acid of sp. gr. 1'4 dissolves narcotine to form a 
reddish-yellow solution, while nitrous acid fumes are evolved. When 
the solution is heated there is a further evolution of nitrous acid 
fumes, and the liquid becomes yellow. 

5. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves narcotine to form a 
solution, the colour of which is greenish-yellow, but soon beoomes 
pure yellow; after some days the liquid assumes a raspberry-red 
coloration (Dragendorff). When carefully heated in a porcelain 
basin the solution becomes first orange-yellow, then shows bluish- 
violet or sometimes purple-blue streaks extending from t{vc margins, <» 
and finally an impure reddish-violet coloratkfii is produced at |he 
temperature at which the sulphuric acid begins to escape. If the 
heating was stopped prior to this point, thd so ution, on cooling, 
slowly assumes a delicate cherry-rod coloration. The blue colora¬ 
tion is still very distinct when the sulphuric acid contairS 1 jpart in 
2000 of the alkaloid ; in the presence of a smaller proportion a soft 
crimson coloration is obtained instead of the blue coloration (A, 
Husemann). The red and subsequent violet colour of the sulphurio 
acid solution is also produced when the narcotine is dissolved in- 
dilute (1:6) sulphuric acid, th» colourless e solution evapef*t«8"W>!p 

» Arch. i.mPham., 884, 817. 

ft ^ ^ 
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gradually over a small flame, aijd the heating of the residue continued 
veiiy cautiously. This iB a particularly sensitive method of applying 
the test (Dragendorff). On treating the liquid which has become 
violet with a sufficient quantity of alcoholic potassium hydroxide 
solution there is obtained an orange-red coloration, which becomes 
yellow on the addition of water (Arnold *). 

6. On adding a very small quantity (a trace to p. drop) of dilute 
nitric add to a solution of narcotine in concentrated sulphuric acid 
prepared in the cold, the liquid becomes at first almost brown, but 
soon dttanges to red, which becomes increasingly intense (Couerbe). 
According to Dragendorff the sensitiveness of the reaction increases 
when the solution of narcotine in sulphuric acid is allowed to stand 
for one or two hours prior to the addition of the nitric acid. This 
reaction is produced when narcotino, is dissolved in Erdmann’S 
reagent. The latter is prepared by mixing 6 drops of nitric acid of 
sp. gT. 1'25 with 100 c.c. of water, and causing 10 drops of this solu¬ 
tion to fall on to 20 grms. of pure concentrated sulphuric acid. 

7. The addition of sodium hypochlorite to a solution of narcotine 
in concentrated sulphuric acid, which has been heated to 150°, causes 
a crimson coloration to appear (A. Husemann). 

8. If a solution of narcotine in concentrated sulphuric add is 
heated until a red coloration appears (to about 150°), and then 
cooled and treated with ferric chloride, the portions of the liquid 
which are in immediate contact with the added drops of ferric 
chloride solution soon appear red, with more or less pronounced pale 
violet edges ; after 10 to 15 minutes a fairly stable cherrv-red 
coloration is produced (A. Husemann). 2 

9. On treating a solution of a narcotine salt with chlorine water 
it becomes yellow with a greenish tint, and on then adding ammonia 

' an intensely colouredyellowish-red liquid is obtained. 

1 10. When narcotine or one of its compounds is dissolved in excess 
of dilute srilphuric acid, and the solution treated with a little 
powdered manganese “dioxide, boiled for a few minutes, and filtered, 
a filtrate is obtained from which narcotinp is not precipitated by 
ammopia. The alkaloid has been converted through the absorption 
of oxygen into^jpianic acid and cotarnine (Wohler 8 ). 

11. Mecke’s reagent (Sec. 213, 9) gives a greenish-blue, and subse¬ 
quently a cherry-red, coloration with narcotine in the cold. 


1 Arch. d. Pham., ?2Q. 563 (1882). 

9 Zeitsch. anal, Cham., 8, 152. < 

* Ann. d. Chem., B0r 1. 
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12. FrSide's reageht (containing 8 005 grm. of sodium molybdate 
in 1 o.c. of sulphuric acid) dissolves narcotine to form a green solu¬ 
tion. If the solution contains O'l grm. of sodium molybdate in 
1 c.o. of sulphuric acid, the green colour soon changes into a fine 
cherry-red coloration (Dragendorff). 

13. A solution of ammonium vanadate in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid (1:100 to 200) dissolves narcotine to form a solution 
which is first vermilion red, then reddish-brown, and finally a gradu¬ 
ally intensifying carmine-red (Mandelin). 

14. On heating 2 to 10 mgrms. of narcotine with 20 drops of pure 
concentrated sulphuric acid and one or two drops of a 1 per cent, 
solution of cane sugar for a minute on the boiling water bath, with 
continual stirring, the greenish-yellow solution first formed changes 
first to yellow, then to brown, and finally to deep bluish-violet. 
The colour gradually intensifies on standing, and remains unchanged 
for several hours. If an aqueous solution of furfural is used, instead 
of the cane sugar solution, an intense deep blue coloration is pro¬ 
duced on heating, and this gradually changes to green when the 
liquid is allowed to stand (A. Wangerin 1 ). 

15. Tannic acid does not produce a precipitate, or at most only a 
turbidity, in solutions of narcotine salts. On adding a drop of 
hydrochloric acid to the solution a precipitate is formed. This 
dissolves when the liquid is heated, but reappears when it cools. 
The precipitate is only slightly soluble in hydrochloric acid. 

16. Of the general precipitation reagents the most sensitive for 
narcotine are iodine in potassium iodide solution (1: 50,000), potas¬ 
sium mercuric iodide .(1:50,000), potassium bismuth iodide, and 
phosphomolybdic acid (Dragendorff 2 ). 


Sec. 217. 


2. Quinine, C 20 H 24 N 2 O 2 

Methoxycinchonine, C # H 6 (OCH 3 )N-^H(OH)l-(^H n (CH: CH 2 )N. 


1. Quinine occurs ill association with cinchonine and about 20 
othei.bases in genuine cinchona bark derived from various sjfccies of 
the family cinchona. Crystallised quinine, C 2 orf2fN 2 02.3H 2 0, is 
known either in the form of finqjpstrous silken needles, often united 
into bunches, aad readily disintegrating on exposure to the air, or as a 


1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 46,257 (18P7). 

1 Colour reaction* for narootine have also be&n desoribed tfv C. Reiohard 
{Pharm. Zen^alh., 48,4* (107); geitech. anal. Chem., 49,780). 
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bulky white powder. Quinine Jcee from water of crystallisation can 
also, be obtained in lustrous silken acioular crystals. Quinine, con- 
■ taining water of crystallisation, is soluble in 1650 parts of water, and 
' the anhydrous alkaloid in 1960 parts at 15°, and more readily in hot 
water (Hesse). It dissolves in 22 6 parts of ether, in 19 parts of 
chloroform, and in 11 parts of alcohol (Regnauld); it dissolves with 
difficulty in benzene, and with very great difficulty in petroleum 
spirit. It is lsevo-rotatory: [a] D = —158'2° (for the anhydrous base 
dissolved in absolute alcohol). It is only slightly poisonous, and has 
a bitter taste; its solutions show an alkaline reaction. 1 Cry¬ 
stallised quinine loses its water at 100°; it melts at 57°, and re¬ 
solidifies after it has parted with its water. 

2. Acids neutralise quinine completely. Two series of salts are 
formed, containing respectively 1 and 2 molecules of water to 1 
molecule of quinine (formerly termed neutral and acid salts). Most 
of the mono-acid salts are crystallisable, dissolve with difficulty in 
cold, but more readily in hot, water, and also in alcohol, and have a 
very bitter taste. 

The di-acid salts dissolve very readily in water. The solutions 
which contain oxygenated acids, and especially those in which 
sulphuric acid predominates, show a bluish fluorescence. If a cone 
of light is introduced into them by means of a lens from the side or 
from above it appears blue, even in the case of very dilute solutions 
(A. Fliiekiger). 

3. Potassium and sodium hydroxide , ammonia, and the alkali 
carbonates precipitate from solutions of quinine salts which are not 
too dilute, quinine containing water of crystallisation as a bulky 
white powder, which, when examined under the microscope im¬ 
mediately after the precipitation, appears amorphous and opaque, 

• but after fpme time forms an aggregate of needle-shaped crystals. 
Tbfl precipitate is only slightly soluble in excess of potassium or 
sodium hydfoxide solution (less readily than in water), and is less 
soluble in potassium Jlydroxide than in sodium hydroxide solution 
F. Sestini), but more soluble in ammonia solution. According to 
W. Duncan,® however, the solubility of quinine in ammonia solution 
is only apparent), and it soon separates aga,\n in crystals on standing. 
It is also only soluble to a slight extent in potassium or sodium 
carbonate solutions. Ammonium chloride increases the solubility 

*■«=■■ v "r'oi-ii 2 ..t>ehaviour towards different i^d^oators, cf. A. H. Allen, Analyst, 21 
85, and J. Larrouturron, Zei&ch. anal. Chern,, 49,132. , 

* Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 48, 391 (1909). . 
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in water, li a solution of a quinine salt is treated with ammonia 
and shaken with ether (containing about 2 per cent, of alcohol/ the 
precipitate disappears, and two clear layers of liquid are formed. 

( Essential distinction from cinchonine , which in this way may be 
readily detected in the presence of quinine, and separated therefrom.) 

4. If potassium hydroxide is fused after the addition of a drop 
of water, an alcoholic solution of quinine added to the still warm 
mass, and the mixture carefully heated to evaporate the alcohol, 
the mass assumes a fine green coloration. (Essential distinction from 
nearly all other alkaloids, but not from quinidine.) Cinchonine, 
cinchonidine, and cocaine show a similar but not the same coloration 
(W. Lenz). 

5. Sodium hydroyen carbonate produces a white precipitate both 
in neutral and in acid solutions. If acid solutions are diluted to 
such an extent that they contain 1 part of quinine to 100 parts of 
liquid, the precipitate is formed immediately; in the proportion of 
1:150 it separates after 1 to 2 hours in the form of distinct needles 
united in groups. The precipitate is not completely insoluble in 
the precipitant, and hence the less the excess of the latter the more 
complete is the separation ; the precipitate contains carbonic acid. 

6. Quinine is dissolved by concentrated nitric acid to form a 
colourless solution, which has a bluish fluorescence, and, when 
heated, becomes yellow. 

7. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves pure quinine or pure 
quinine compounds, forming a colourless or slightly yellow solution ; 
on warming the liquid the yellow coloration increases in intensity, 
and on continuing the heating the solution becomes brown. Sul¬ 
phuric acid containing nitric acid (Erdmann’s reagent, cf. Sec. 216, 
6) dissolves quinine to form a colourless or faint yellow solution. 

8. A solution of ammonium vanadate in concentrated sulphuric acid" 

(1:100) when treated with quinine soon becomes brownish-grten, 
but after about 5 minutes the colour changes to a permanent pure 
green. * 

9. When a solution of a quinine salt is treated \jith strong 
chlorine water (about | volume) little if any coloration is produced, 
but on then adding excess of ammonia solution an'wtense emerald- 
green solution is obtained. This characteristic reaction ( thalleio- 
quin reaction) is obtained in a dilution of 1:2500, or, according to 
Fliickiger, 1 even in a dilution of 1:4000 to 1:5000, if rqi&jtenth 
volume of chioring water ia^ddea to the solution, without shaking, 

1 Zdtack.ifkU. Cbm., 11, 318. 

<• * . ‘ .56 
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and then a few drops of ammona solntion, and the test-tube gently 
shaken. 

If bromine water is used instead of chlorine water, the sensitiveness 
of the reaction is still greater, but an excess or deficiency of bromine 
interferes with the result to a greater extent than in the case of 
chlorine. L6ger 1 recommends the addition of 1 c.c. of about 0’05 
per cent, bromine water to 10 c.c. of a quinine solution, the reagent 
being prepared by mixing equal parts of a saturated aqueous solution 
of bromine and of water. If a layer of ammonia solution is poured 
on to the mixture containing the quinine there is immediately 
produced at the zone of contact a green ring, and below it a red ring, 
while the liquid beneath remains yellow. The sensitiveness of this 
reaction can be increased to 1: 20,000 by mixing 10 c.c. of a solution 
of quinine with a drop of saturated bromine water, and carefully 
allowing a drop of ammonia solution to fall on to the surface ; this 
causes a green ring about 1 cm. in depth to be formed over the 
colourless liquid. 2 

Morphine inhibits the thalleioquin reaction (Stuart 3 ), as do also 
caffeine and antipyxine, the former when present in the proportion 
of T5 parts and the latter of 3 parts to 1 part of quinine. 4 If pyra- 
midone is present, even in small amount, with the quinine the thalleio¬ 
quin reaction is red instead of green. 6 

10. If in the thalleioquin reaction a little potassium lerro- 
Cyanide solution is added after the chlorine water, and then a few 
drops of ammonia solution (or another alkali), the liquid becomes a 
fine deep red (erythroquin reaction). The colour soon changes to 
dirty brown. On adding an acid, preferably acetic acid, to the red 
liquid, the colour disappears, but is reproduced on the cautious 
addition of ammonia solution (O. Livonius, A. Vogel 6 ). J. Aben- 
' sour 7 tretfls 10 c.c. ( of the slightly acidified aqueous solution of 
quinine with one drop each of semi-saturated bromine water, 10 per 
cent, potasdhim ferrocyanide solution, and 10 per cent, ammonia 
solution. On shaking this mixture with chloroform a pink to red 
coloration is obtained, according to the quantity of quinine. 

1 Zeilch. anal. Cftem., 44, 578 (1905). — 

1 Polacci (ZeiLch. anal. Chem., 40,60 (1901)) describes a modification of the 
thalleioquin reaction, in which lead peroxide is nsed instead of ohlorine or 
bromine water. 

* Pharm. Zeniralh., 28, 312 (1882). 

‘ A. Belohonbek and Sedleoky, Zeilsch. anal. Chem., 86, 238 (1896). 

— 1 c '-*• '01 iiUm_' f 'h and L. Sohwedes, Ibid., S 2,,94 (1913). 

• Ibid., 28,'78 (1884). 

’ Ibid., 49,133 (1910). 
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11. On dissolving quinine in a Jittle acetic acid, and adding 
alcohol and then alcoholic iodine solution (prepared by dissolving 
1 part of iodine in 1 part of 60 per cent, hydriodic acid, 50 parts of 
70 per cent, alcohol, and 0'8 part of sulphuric acid), in sufficient 
quantity to render the liquid brownish-yellow, there separates, after 
a short time, an acid periodide-quinine iodide sulphate ( herapathite), 
4 C 20 Hj 4 N 2 O 2 . 3 H 2 SO 4 . 2 HI.I 4 . According to the conditions this 
appears in the liquid as a crystalline blackish powder, or as large 
hexagonal or octagonal crystalline flakes, which by transmitted 
light appear only pale olive-green, but by reflected light are bright 
green with a metallic lustre. In polarised light they appear green 
or red, according to the position of the axis (Herapath J ). This is a 
very characteristic reaction^ which, when observed with the polarisation 
microscope, is also very sensitive. 

12. Tannic acid produces a white precipitate in aqueous solu¬ 
tions of quinine salts, even when very dilute. The precipitate is 
caseous and agglomerates when heated. It is soluble in acetic acid 
and in a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, but is precipitated on 
the addition of a further quantity of that acid. 

13. The general precipitation reagents behave as follows : -Iodine 
in potassium iodide solution gives a reaction with solutions con¬ 
taining 1 :200,000 ; potassium bismuth iodide with one containing 
1:150,000; and potassium mercuric iodide with one of 1:100,000. 
Phosphomolybdic acid, phosphotungstic acid, and picric acid are also 
sensitive reagents. 

14. With regard to the microchemical reactions of quinine, see the 
communications of A. Grutterink. 2 


Sec. 218. 

3. Cinchonine, C 19 H 22 N25. 


C 8 H 9 N—CII(OH)~Cj.H 11 (CH :J0H -)N. ' 

1. Cinchonine, which occurs with quinine and other bases in 
true cinchona bark, is finown either at colourless lustrofts rhombio 
crySHfls, or fine white nqedles, or (when obtained Jn- precipitation 
from concentrated solutions) as a bulky powder. It is tasteless at 
first, but subsequently develops a bitter flavour. One part of 
cinohonine dissolves in 3670*parts of water at 20°, and more readily 


jt I 5*0*"“ 

» Phil. Mag.,4 4) 3,101 ;*4,18(1; J. prabC(Jhcm .01, 87 (1804). 
8 Zeitych. anal. Chen., 51* 2N> (1?12). 
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in boiling water, in 371 parts •{ ether at 2()° (according to other 
authorities a larger quantity is required), and in 126 parts of alcohol 
(78 per cent, by weight) at 20° (Hesse l ). In the case of chloroform 
absolutely free from alcohol 356 parts are required for the solution at 
17°, whilst mixtures of chloroform and alcohol dissolve cinchonine 
much more readily than chloroform, and, under some conditions, 
than pure alcohol (Oudemans 2 ). Benzene dissolves amorphous 
cinchonine readily in the cold, but the crystalline alkaloid with more 
difficulty. On heating the liquid, the crystalline cinchonine is also 
dissolved, but separates again almost completely when the solution 
Cools. Petroleum spirit dissolves only slight traces of freshly pre¬ 
cipitated amorphous cinchonine (Dragendorfi). The solutions have 
a bitter taste and an alkaline reaction. Qinchonine is dextro-rota¬ 
tory; in alcoholic solution it has [aj B =-f223°, and in chloroform 
solution+213° (Oudemans 3 ). 

2. On heating cinchonine carefully it begins to sublime below its 
melting point at about 200°, emitting a characteristic odour, and 
producing white fumes. When heated in a current of hydrogen it 
forms long lustrous prisms (Hlasiwetz). When rapidly heated it 
melts at 268'8°, and at a considerably lower temperature when slowly 
heated (owing to incipient decomposition). 

3. Cinchonine is a strong base ; it liberates ammonia from boiling 
solutions of ammonium salts (Hesse 4 ). Like quinine, it combines 
with acids to form two series of salts. The sails have a bitter taste ; 
most of them are crystallisable; as a rule they are more soluble 
than the corresponding quinine salts. They are insoluble, or nearly 
so, in ether and chloroform. The solutions of the salts do not show 
fluorescence. (Essential distinction from quinine salts.) 

4. Potassium and sodium hydroxides, ammonia and alkali car¬ 

bonates precipitate einphonine as a bulky white powder from solutions 
of 8s salts. The precipitate is insoluble in excess of the precipitant. 
If the solution was concentrated the precipitate appears only in¬ 
distinctly crystalline, >even under a magnification of 200 diameters, 
but if it was so dilute that the precipitate only formed after standing 
for some hours, it is seen under the microscope to consist of needles 
United into staii-lormed bunches. * 

6. When cinchonine is fused with potassium hydroxide, as was 
described in the case of quinine (Sec. 217, 4), the projecting points 

1 Ann. d. Chem., 122, 220. 

2 Bid., 166, 76* » 

» Ibid., 182, 44. ' 

* JUd., 166, 267. c t 

• C c 
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of the solidified fused mass becomf first reddish-brown to violet- 
blue, and the margins grey, whilst subsequently the mass becomes 
bluish-green and develops a somewhat penetrating odour (W. Lens). 

6. Sodium or potassium hydroxide, added to neutral or acidified 
solutions of cinchinine salts, precipitates cinchonine in the form de¬ 
scribed in 4, but not so completely as do the corresponding carbonates. 
Even in the case of solutions which contain 1 part of cinchonine to 
201 parts of water -facid, the precipitate is formed immediately; 
its amount increases on standing. 

7. Cinchonine is dissolved by concentrated sulphuric acid to form 
a colourless solution, which becomes brown and finally black when 
heated. After the addition of a little nitric acid the solution still 
remains colourless, but, sn heating, becomes successively yellowish- 
brown, brown, and black. 

8. A solution of ammonium vanadate in concentrated sulphuric acid 
(1 :100) at first shows no change on the addition of cinchonine, but 
very gradually assumes a permanent bluish-green coloration. 

9. On treating a solution of a cinchonine salt with chlorine water 
no coloration is produced, but on adding ammonia a yellowish-white 
precipitate is formed. Henco cinchonine does not give a thalleio- 
quin reaction ; nor does it give an erythroquin reaction (Sec. 223, 10). 
On the other hand, it yields a cinchonine herapathite, analogous to 
the compound formed by quinine (Sec. 217, 11). 

10. On treating a solution of a cinchonine salt, containing at most 

only a slight trace of free acid, with potassium ierrocyanide, a floceu- 
lent precipitate of cinchonine hydroferrocyauidc, CmH^NoO.H^Fe 11 - 
(CN) 9 .2H 2 0, is produced. On adding an excess of the precipitant, 
and heating the liquid very gradually, the precipitate dissolves, 
but separates again, on cooling, in lustrous golden-yellow flakes or , 
long needles, which are frequently united in tlfc shape of a fan. On 
treating a solution of cinchonine hydrochloride with potassium ferri- 
cyanide, pointed lemon-yellow crystals of cinchonine hydroferri- 
cyanide, C M H 22 N 2 0.H 8 Fe m (CN),.2H 2 0, arc formed (Ch. Dollfus,! 
Bill, 2 Seligsohn 3 ). Bcfth reactions may be used for -the micro- 
cheawal detection of the alkaloid (A. Grutterink *). r * 

11. Tannic acid gives a white iloceulent precipitate with aqueous 
solutions of cinchonine. The precipitate is soluble in acetic acid and 

<»> 

* Am. d. Chan., 65,'^12. 

a J. Prakt. Chtm* 76, 484 (1866). 

* bfum. Zenlr., 1881, 231. 

* Zeltsch. anaieShtm., 61, 222 tf 012). 
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also in a little hydrochloric acid,'but is re-preclpitated on the addition 
of nlore hydrochloric acid. 

12. Cinchonine is detected by some of the general precipitation 
reagents in more dilute' solutions than any other alkaloid. Potassium 
mercuric iodide still produces an opalescence in a solution diluted to 
1: 600,000 ; iodine in potassium iodide solution gives a precipitate 
with a solution of 1 : 500,000 ; and phosphomolybdic acid and potas¬ 
sium iodide give a distinct turbidity with a solution of 1 : 200,000. 
Tannic acid only gives gradually a faint turbidity at 1: 40,000; 
mercuric chloride at 1:10,000 ; and platinum chloride at 1: 500. 

13. With regard to the microchemical detection, see the communi¬ 
cations of Hesse, 1 Behrens 2 and Grutterink. 3 


Summary and Retnarks on Non-Volatile Alkaloids (Group II.) 

Sec. 219. 

Narcotine may be separated from quinine and cinchonine by 
repeatedly shaking the acidified solution with chloroform. If the 
aqueous layer is separated from the chloroform and treated with 
ammonia and ether containing about 2 per cent, of alcohol, the 
cinchonine separates, whilst the quinine is obtained in the ethereal 
solution. On evaporating the chloroform solution the narcotine is 
obtained, and the quinine by evaporating the ethereal solution. 
Further tests may readily be applied to the separated alkaloids by 
means of the reactions described above. . 

If it is a question not merely of separating quinine and cinchonine 
from one another, but also of differentiating them from the other 
alkaloids occurring in cinchona bark—quinidine (optically isomeric 
■. with quinige), cinchonidine (optically isomeric with cinchonine), etc.— 
thf ; test with ammonia solution and ether is not sufficient. Methods 
for the separation and differentiation of these alkaloids have been 
given by van derBujg, 4 H. Hager, 5 Hesse, 6 de Vrij, 7 Heilbig,® H. 
Behrens,® G. Denigfes, 10 and others. 

1 Arm. d. Chem., 181,48, 53. 

* Chem. Zentr,,' 1894, II., 105; Zeitech. anal. Chem., 48, 353 (1904}. 

* Zeitech. anal. Chem., 51,222 (1912). 

* Ibid., 4, 273 (1885). 

* Ibid., 8, 477 (1889); Pham. Zentralh., 21,411 (1880). 

« Zeitech. anal Chem., 11, 328 (187?) j 28,219 ; Ann. d. Chem., 278,88,125. 
, t BMtc Lanal. Chem., 12, 320 (1873). , 

» Ibid/Zdl'H (1881); 20,120 (1889). ' . 

* Ibid., 48, 353 (1904). 

10 Pham. Zip., 54, 957 (1909) 
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Thhrd'Qmup. 

Non-volatile alkaloids which are precipitated by potassium hy¬ 
droxide from solutions ol their salts, and are not soluble to 
any material extent in excess of the precipitant , 1 but are not 
precipitated from acid solutions, even when fairly concen¬ 
trated, by alkali hydrogen carbonates. 

Strychnine, Brucine, Veratrine, Atropine. 

Sec. 220. 

1. Strychnine, C 21 H 22 N 2 0 2 . 

]. Strychnine occur#, in association with brucine, in different- 
species of Strychnos, and especially in mix vomica (the seeds of Strych¬ 
nos wux vomica) and in St. Ignatius beans (the seeds of Strychnos 
Iynalii). It is known either in the form of lustrous white rhombic 
rods or (when separated by precipitation or rapid evaporation) 
as a white powder. Strychnine has an alkaline reaction, and an 
intensely bitter taste, which is perceptible in a dilution of more than 
1: 40,000. It is one of the most deadly poisons; the most .impor¬ 
tant system is the occurrence of tetanic spasms. One part of strych¬ 
nine dissolves in 6600 parts of cold and 2500 parts of boiling water, 
in 1250 parts of ether (containing water), in 180 parts of amyl alcohol, 
in 165 parts of benzene, in 160 parts of cold and 12 parts of boiling 
90 per cent, alcohol, and in 6 parts of chloroform (M. Scholtz 2 ). It 
is nearly insoluble in absolute alcohol, absolute ether, and petroleum 
spirit. It is tovo-rotatory: [a] D = — 114'7° (in alcoholic solution). 
When heated, it can hardly be melted without decomposition. When 
cautiously heated, it can be sublimed unchanged in small quantities 
(Helwig 3 ). * 

2. Strychnine is a mono-acid base. It combines with acifls to 
form satis, which as a rule crystallise well,, and most of which are 
soluble in water and dilute alcohol, but are iiisoiuble in ether, chloro¬ 
form, amyl alcohol, add benzene.. All have an intensely, bitter taste, 
aare extremely poisonous. On treating concentrated* aqueous 
solutions with small amounts of acid a portion of the salt separates, 
but the precipitate re-dissolves on the'addition of more acid (Hanriofc 
and Blarez). 

1 With regard to atropine, cf. also Seo. 223,4. 

• SlrcA. d. PHbrm., 250, 418 (1012). 

• Zejlsch. anqf. ( trm,, 8, 48 ’864). 
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3. Potassium and sodium hydroxides and sodium carbonate produce 
white preoipitates in solutions of the salts. The precipitate (strych¬ 
nine) is insoluble in excess of the precipitant, and appears under a 
magnification of 100 diameters as an aggregate of needle-shaped 
crystals; in the case of dilute solutions it is only formed after some 
time, and can then be seen even by the naked eye to consist of 
needles. 

4. Ammonia produces a precipitate of the same composition as 
that formed by potassium hydroxide. This precipitate is soluble in 
excess of the precipitant. After a short time, however (a consider¬ 
able time in the case of very dilute solutions), the strychnine separates 
in acicular crystals, easily recognisable by the naked eye. 

5. On treating a neutral solution of a strychnine salt with sodium 
hydrogen carbonate strychnine is precipitated after a short time in 
the form of fine needles. The precipitate is insoluble in excess of 
the precipitant. If, however, a drop of acid is added (so little that 
the liquid still remains alkaline), the precipitate which was formed 
readily dissolves, owing to the action of the liberated carbon dioxide. 
When an acid solution of strychnine is treated with sodium hydrogen 
carbonate no precipitate is formed. Only after 24 hours, or longer, 
does the strychnino crystallise from the solution in well-defined 
prisms, in proportion as the carbon dioxide escapes. If a solution 
is boiled for some time with excess of sodium hydrogen carbonate, 
a precipitate is produced, immediately when the solution was 
concentrated, or only after concentration when it was dilute. 

6. Strychnine or a strychnine salt dissolves in concentrated 
nitric acid (sp, gr. 1'4) to forma colourless solution, which becomes 
yellow on heating. If a small quantity of powdered potassium 
chlorate is added to a solution prepared in the cold, tho liquid assumes 
h fine purple-red colryation. When evaporated with nitric acid 
strychnine leaves a yellow residue, which becomes orange-yellow on 
treatment wife ammonip, and is changed to reddish-violet by aqueous 
or alcoholic potassiiftn hydroxide solution (Formanek J ). 

7. If a little strychnine is brought into contact with a few drops 
of a solution of ammonium vanadate in concentrated sulpiguic 
add (1:100) on ^"clock-glass, the mixture allowed to stand until it 
becomes of a dark colour, and the clock-glass then slightly inclined, 
there will be observed at the moment when the vanadium sulphuric 
aci d flows away from the residua a beautiful characteristic blue 
colorationT^Wch soon changes to a' v7qlet and subsequently to a 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Ohtm., 86,(1897) r 
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bright red to reddish-yellow coloration. If the acid is treated with 
potassium or sodium hydroxide solution as soon as the vermilion-red 
ooloration, appears, a permanent pink to purple-Ted coloration will 
be produced, and will become still finer on diluting the liquid with 
water. The blue coloration is still distinctly visible in the presence 
of 0 001 mgrm. of strychnine. The reaction is not influenced by the 
simultaneous presence of other alkaloids, or at all events to a less 
extent than the following reactions (Mandelin :— 

8. On adding a little strychnine to a few drops of pure con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid in a porcelain dish a colourless solution is 
formed. But if a small amount of an oxidising agent {potassium 
chromate, potassium permanganate, potassium ferricyanide, lead 
peroxide, manganese divide), preferably in solid form (for dilution 
is disadvantageous), there is produced a fine bluish-violet coloration, 
which changes after some time into wine-red and then into reddish- 
yellow. In the case of potassium chromate and potassium per¬ 
manganate the reaction takes place at once ; on inclining the dish 
bluish-violet streaks are formed by the fragment of the salt in¬ 
troduced, and if this is distributed by shaking, the whole liquid is 
soon coloured. The appearance of the phenomena is not quite so 
rapid on the addition of potassium ferricyanide, whilst it is slowest 
of all with the peroxides. The more rapid the appearance of the 
coloration, the sooner docs the change of colour take place. The 
reaction is particularly fine and sensitive when produced by means 
of potassium dichromate, as recommended by J. Otto, 2 who pours a 
dilute solution of the reagent over traces of strychnine on a clock- 
glass. The strychnine is gradually converted into the sparingly 
soluble strychnine chromate. If the liquid is decanted, the residue 
slightly washed with water, the remainder of the liquid absorbed by 
means of filter paper, and the film of strychnine chroii.<ite brought 
into contact with concentrated sulphuric acid, the blue or blaish- 
violet streaks are immediately produced.. Strychnine chromate 
may also be precipitated directly from solutionis of strychnine salts 
by means of potassium dichromate (R. Otto). Fliic^iger recom- 
rnjjyJs the use of a solution of 0 01 grm. of potassium difthromate 
in 6 c.c. of water, which is mixed with 15 grmB«of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. When the liquid containing the strychnine is poured 

on to this solution in a test-tube, the bluish-violet zone is formed at 
<*) 

the place of contact of the two liquids. The reaction will also 

* Zmtach. a%ai Chem., 23, 245 (18544). 

a J, prald. Skim., 38,511 (1845). 

4 * * 
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obviously take place when a trice of strychnine or a strychnine salt 
is sprinkled on to this reagent. 

. According to Bailey and Lange, 1 a reaction is obtained with as 
little as 0 00025 mgrm. of pure strychnine when it is moistened with 
a drop of concentrated sulphuric acid and brought into contact with 
a particle of a crystal of potassium dichromatc. 

The method is also very sensitive when the pale green solution 
of 1 part of potassium permanganate in 2000 parts of concentrated 
sulphuric acid is used, as was first recommended by Guy. Wenzell 2 
states that he has been able unmistakably to detect as little as 0'0005 
mgrm. of strychnine by means of this solution. Tartaric acid, citric 
acid, and thiocyanates, however, behave towards this solution in a 
similar manner to strychnine (G. Guerin s )., According to H. Enell, 4 
this also applies to many other organic substances, so that it is 
frequently more advisable to carry out the reaction by means of 
potassium dichromate. On the other hand, Enell points out that 
the coloration with chromate is only very indistinct, or is not produced 
at all, in the presence of nitric acid, or when the strychnine is in the 
form of a nitric acid salt, and that in such cases, therefore, potassium 
permanganate should be used. The reaction takes place, however, 
even when free nitric acid is present, if a large quantity of the reagent 
is added, the colour then changing from cherry-red (first produced) 
into violet. 

The presence of morphine influences or inhibits this strychnine 
reaction described above (Reese, 5 Horsley s ). In order to produce 
it with certainty in the presence of morphine, the strychnine should 
first be precipitated as chromate as described above, or the neutral 
solution should be treated with potassium ferricyanide (Neubauer), 
and the resulting precipitate washed in the same way, dried and 
brought int'b contact with concentrated sulphuric acid. Another 
method is to separate the strychnine from morphine at the outset 
by means of'chlorofornp (Rodgers 7 ). 

With regard to 'thee differentiation of strychnine from brucine by 
means of tips reaction, see Sec. 224. « 

Finely, it may be mentioned that curarine resembles stryqjjpine 
in its behaviour * to wards sulphuric acid ahd potassium chromate. 
They may be distinguished, however, by the fact that curarine gives 

1 Ztihch. anal Ohm., 88,399 (1899)? * Pham. Zenlndh., 8,234 (1871). 

» Ztittch. anal, Chem., 60, 6?6 (1911). < '■Ibid., 48, 693 (1904). 

* Ibid., 1, 399 (1862). • Ibid., 1, 61ir(1802). 

* Ibid, 5, 400 (1806). 
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a red coloration with sulphuric aci8 alone, and that-the colorations 
which it gives with potassium chromate are much more stable. 
Moreover, curarine may be readily separated from strychnine .by 
means of water or benzene (Dragendorff). 

9. On adding ceric oxide (Ce0 2 ) to a solution of strychnine in 
concentrated sulphuric acid there is produced a fine blue coloration, 
which changes relatively slowly into violet, and finally becomes a 
lasting red (Sonnenschein, 1 Djurberg 2 ). 

According to Plugge, extremely minute quantities of strychnine 
(0'0005 mgrm.) may be detected by means of this reaction. 

10. On treating a solution of a strychnine salt with strong chlorine 
water a white scum-like precipitate, dissolving in ammonium hy¬ 
droxide to form a colourless solution, is formed ; this is regarded as 
tricklorostrychnine, CaHigCljN^. 

11. According to J. Tafel, 3 strychnine is reduced by nascent 
hydrogen (e.g. zinc and hydrochloric acid) to strychnidine and tetra- 
hydrostrychnine. On heating a solution of strychnine in a little 
hydrochloric acid with excess of zinc dust, filtering the liquid when 
the evolution of gas has ceased, and treating the filtrate with ferric 
chloride, there is produced a yellowish-red coloration, which is stable 
on boiling the liquid, and is best obtained when the solution is still 
slightly acid after the reduction. Ammonia and sodium hydroxide 
change the yellow coloration of the liquid to red; the colouring 
matter is not extracted by ether either from the acid or alkaline 
solution. The test is sensitive to 3 mgrms. of strychinne (W. Lenz *). 
On treating 4 c.c. of a strychnine solution with 4 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid (sp. gr. T18) and 2 to 3 grins, of granulated zinc, boiling the 
liquid, allowing the mixture to stand for 4 minutes, and then de¬ 
canting the supernatant liquid and treating it when cold with oi^e 
drop of a 01 per cent, solution of sodiun* nitrite to 2 c.c., a red 
coloration is immediately produced in the presence of 0'003 to ft'004 
mgrm. of strychnine. If, instead of the nitrite, 1 c.c. of sulphuric 
acid and a drop of 01 per cent, sodium nitrate solution are used, the 
red coloration produSfed is much more intense, but Ahe reaction 
ajqtlied in this form is somewhat less sensitive (P. Malaqnin* 
G. Denigfes 6 ). 

1 Zeitsch. anal Chem., 9,494 (1870). 

» Ibid., 11? 440 (1872). 

• Ann. i. Chem., 8/1.286 (1898). 

‘ Pham. Zert., t %H, 788 (189a). 

4 Zeitsch. anal Chem., *9,666 (1910). 

• Hid., Bl.'luS |1912). , 
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12. On treating a solution «f a strychnine salt with potassium 
thiocyanate a crystalline white precipitate is produced, immediately 
in concentrated, and after some time in more dilute, solutions; under 
the microscope this precipitate is seen to consist of flat needles with 
blunt or pointed ends ; they are only slightly soluble in excess of the 
precipitant. 

13. Mercuric chloride produces in solutions of strychnine salts 
a white precipitate, which after some time changes into stellar 
groups of needles, plainly visible with the aid of a lens. On heating 
the liquid they dissolve ; and on cooling the solution the compound 
is obtained in large crystals. 

14. Tannic acid produces a compact white precipitate, insoluble 
in hydrochloric acid, in solutions of strychnine salts containing as 
little as 1 : 3000. 

15. Of the other general precipitation reagents , potassium mercuric 
iodide produces a compact white precipitate, and gives a turbidity 
with solutions containing 1 :150,000; iodine in potassium iodide 
solution produces a precipitate of reddish-brown colour in a solution 
containing 1 :15,000; phosphomolybdic acid produces a yellowish- 
white precipitate with solutions of 1 :14,000; and gold chloride gives 
a dirty yellow precipitate with solutions of 1:10,000, this precipitate 
being soluble in alcohol, and crystallising therefrom in orange- 
yellow crystals. Platinum chloride produces, even in solutions 
containing 1 :1000, a yellowish-white precipitate, which dissolves 
with difficulty in boiling alcohol and separates therefrom in lustrous 
flakes (Dragendorff). In a solution slightly acidified with nitric acid, 
potassium bismuth iodide is stated to give a precipitate in the presence 
of 1 part of the alkaloid in 40,000, and phosphotungstic acid with 
1:100,000. 

‘ 16. Witlf regard to th o.microchemical detection see the communica¬ 
tion* of A. Grutterink 1 and R. Wasicky. 2 

Sec. 221. 

2. Brucine, C 23 H 26 N 2 0 4 . 

c 

1. Brucine, r/liich occurs in association with strychnine in 
different species of Strychnos (cf. p. 887), is known in the crystalline 
condition, C 23 H 2a N 2 0 4 .4H 2 0, either in Jffie form of transparent 
rhombic rods or stellar groups of iieedles, or as a white powder com- 

e 1 « 

1 Zeftsch. oW. Chem. t 51, 187 (1912). * # 

* Zettsch. attgem. 6sterr. Apoth. Veretns, 52, 35, 41,/>3, and 07 41914). 
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posed of small crystalline flakes, lit has a bitter taste and a tpxio 
action, which, however, is less pronounced than that of strychnine. 
Crystallised brucine dissolves in 320 parts of cold and in 160 parts 
of boiling water, whilst the anhydrous alkaloid dissolves in 850 and 
500 parts respectively. It is also soluble in 1140 parts of petroleum 
spirit, and in 1335 parts of ether containing water, but is very 
sparingly soluble in absolute ether; it dissolves in 2 parts of 80 per 
cent, alcohol, and is also readily soluble in absolute alcohol, in amyl 
alcohol (especially on heating), and in chloroform. It is l®vo-rota- 
tory: [a] D in absolute alcohol solution=— 801°, in chloroform 
solution = —120°. It melts at 100° in its water of crystallisation, 
whilst the anhydrous brucine melts at 178°. 

2. Brucine is amomracid base, and combines with acids to form 
salts, which are readily soluble in water and have a very bitter taste, 
and most of which are crystallisable. 

3. Potassium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, and sodium carbonate 
precipitate brucine from solutions of its salts as a white precipitate 
insoluble in excess of the precipitant. When examined under the 
microscope immediately after the precipitation it appears to consist 
of very small granules. On continuing the observation, however, 
these will be seen to coalesce suddenly (with the fixation of water) 
into needles, which again invariably group themselves concentrically. 
This alteration in the p-ecipitate may even be observed with the 
naked eye. 

4. Ammonia precipitates brucine from solutions of its salts as 
a white precipitate. At first this appears to be composed of minute 
drops of oil, but those gradually combine with water and change 
into minute needles. The precipitate is readily soluble, immediately 
aftor the precipitation, in an excess of ammonia solution. After a 
very short time, however (somewhat longer # in the esne of dihjttf 
solutions), the brucine combined with water of crystallisation 
crystallises from the solution in small needles grouped ouncentrically, 
and is then no longer dissolved by the add-on of more ammonia 
solution. 

5. Sodium hydrogen carbonate, added to a neutral solution of 
bruclie, produces in a short time a precipitate of bsrjjuue (containing 
water of crystallisation) in the form of lustrous silken needles grouped 
concentrically. The precipitate is insoluble in excess of the pre¬ 
cipitant, but dissolves thfough the action of free carbon dioxide 
(cf. Sec. 220, 5). Acid soljffcicms of brucine salts do rot give a pre¬ 
cipitate. # Only alter a loijg^ime, as the carbon dioxide*escapes, 
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does the above-mentioned confound separate in relatively large 
crystals. 

6. On bringing brucine or one of its compounds into contact with 
concentrated nitric acid (sp. gr. 13 to 1*4), a solution is obtained 
which is momentarily an intense bright red, and then yellowish-red, 
and changes to yellow on heating. If the liquid, whether con¬ 
centrated or diluted with water, is treated, drop by drop, after being 
heated to this point, with stannous chloride solution diluted with a 
little water, the intense yellow coloration changes to an extremely 
intense violet. A violet precipitate is also formed in concentrated 
solutions. This reaction is also produced by colourless ammonium 
sulphide solution. The smaller the quantity of nitric acid used for 
the solution of the brucine, the finer is the coloration. If sodium 
hydrogen sulphide solution is used instead of the reducing agents 
mentioned, the violet coloration first produced changes subsequently 
to green (St. Cotton 1 ). The stannous chloride reaction is particularly 
fine when about O'5 c.c. of a solution of brucine in 60 per cent, 
chloral hydrate solution is mixed with a very little dilute nitric acid, 
and the mixture poured on to three times its volume of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. A yellowish-red to deep red coloration is immediately 
produced. When the upper layer has become yellow after a short 
time, a little dilute stannous chloride is introduced by means of a 
pipette. (This solution is prepared by dissolving 1 part of stannous 
chloride in 9 parts of hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. T12.) A fine violet 
zone then appears between the two upper layers (R. Mauch 2 ). 

7. On mixing a little brucine with a few drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid a colourless solution is obtained. If, however, the 
sulphuric acid contained a trace of nitric acid, or if Erdmann’s 
reagent (Sec. 216, 6) is used, a transitofy pink to red coloration and 
cubsequentlf; a yellow coloration is obtained. The reaction is very 
sen^’tive. 

8. When,brucine is brought into contact with a solution of 
ammonium, vanadate in concentrated sulphuric acid (1:200), the 
solution becomes transitorily red and then t reddish-orange, and is 
soon decolorised (Mandelin 8 ). 

9. On treating the solution of a brucine salt with potdSnum 
dichromate, it remains clear at first, but after some time yellowish- 
red crystals separate, which dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid 

1 Zeitech. anal. Chem., 9, 111 (1870>: 

* ifber phydkalisch-chemi*che fligenseftaflen des Chloralhyirale, Dissert. 

Straseburc, 189 °> P. 34. ' * 

* Zeitech. anal. Chem., 28, ( 236 (1884). 
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to form a brownish-rqd solution. On drawing a small crystal of 
potassium dichromate through a colourless solution of brucine in 
sulphuric acid (free from nitric acid) red streaks are formed, and 
the whole liquid then becomes red, changing to olive-green, to brown, 
and finally to green (Gadamer). On dissolving brucine in dilute 
sulphuric acid (1 :10), and introducing into the solution a glass rod 
previously dipped into very dilute potassium dichromate solution, 
a raspberry-red coloration is first produced, but changes into orange 
and brownish-yellow (Dragendorif *). 

10. When a solution of brucine in acetic acid is diluted with 
water and then.treated with lead peroxide , the liquid becomes pink 
(Ihl). When treated with manganese dioxide and dilute sulphuric 
acid in the cold, brucine jjives a yellowish-red to blood-red coloration 
in a few hours, and picric acid then added to the filtrate produces 
an amorphous yellow precipitate (H. Hager 2 ). 

11. On mixing a solution of a brucine salt with a solution of 
mercurous nitrate, as free from acid as possible, a colourless liquid 
is obtained. On now heating the mixture on a moderately hot water 
bath, a fine carmine coloration gradually develops from the margin 
and increases in intensity ; it is very stable. Strychnine does not 
produce a red coloration. In this way 1 part of brucine may be 
detected in the presence of 10 to 20 parts of strychnine (Fluckiger 3 ). 
As was pointed out by C. Keichard, 4 the reaction does not take 
place with the free alkaloid, but only with brucine salts. In the 
reaction between free brucine and tire mercurous salt, the latter is 
reduced to metallic mercury, which gradually separates as a whitish- 
grey mass, which finally becomes almost black. 

12. When a solution of a brucine salt is carefully treated with 

Chlorine water it becomes bright red, the colour changing on the 
addition of ammonia solution to pale yelkjvish-brow.;. If solid'' 
brucine is treated with a little chlorine water it dissolves, forming 
a pale-red solution, which, when evaporated on the -water bath, 
leaves a blood-red residue (Beckurts). (Essential distinction from 
strychnine.) „ 

13. On treating solutions of brucine salts with potassium thio- 
cyrNtdTe a granular crystalline precipitate is formed^etpecially when 
the sides of the vessel are rubbed, immediately in concentrated, and 
after some time in dilute, solutions. Under the microscope the 

> Zeitoch. ami. Cherry 18, 107 (1870). 

• /Mi., 11,2010872). 

s ■'bii., 18, 342 (1878). 

4 Ibjd., 49, 7§0 fltlO). 
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precipitate shows the form of poJyhedric crystalline granules grouped 
in various ways with regard to each other. 

14. Mercuric chloride produces a white granular precipitate, which 
under the microscope is seen to consist of minute globular crystalline 
granules. 

15. Tannic acid produces a compact dirty-white precipitate in 
solutions of brucine salts containing as little as 1:2000 ; the pre¬ 
cipitate is soluble in acetic acid, but insoluble in hydrochloric acid. 

16. Of the remaining general ’precipitation reagents, iodine in 
potassium iodide solution reacts with solutions diluted to 1: 50,000 ; 
potassium mercuric iodide with solutions containing 1:30,000; 
gold chloride with 1: 20,000; potassium bismuth iodide and also 
molybdic acid with 1: 50,000; and platinum chloride with 1:1000 
(Dragendorff). The ochre-yellow phosphomolybdic acid precipitate 
gives the reaction described in 6. 

Sue. 222. 

3. Veratrine. 

1. Veratrine is a mixture of two isomeric alkaloids, not easily 
separated, which are contained in sabadilla seeds (Sabadilla officinalis), 
viz. crystallisable cevadine and amorphous veratridine, each of which 
has the formula C 32 H 4 9 NO 0 . For toxicological investigations this 
mixture is to be regarded as an individual substance. 1 It is a bulky 
white odourless powder, with a pungent burning but not bitter taste, 
and is extremely toxic. Its dust provokes violent sneezing. It is 
only very slightly soluble in water : to a greater extent in the freshly 
precipitated than in the dry condition. The solution has a burning 
taste, and is faintly alkaline in its reaction. The cold saturated 

, solution becomes turbid when heated, but becomes clear again on 
cooling, provided that the heating was not continued too long. 
Veratrine dissolves in 2 parts of chloroform, in 3 parts of alcohol, 
and in 10 parts of, ether, somewhat readily in amyl alcohol and in 
benzene, and to a still smaller extent in petroleum spirit. It melti 
like a wax ■'at 150°-155°, and, on cooling, solidifies to a yellow trans¬ 
parent inass ; when carefully heated it can be sublimed unchanged. 

2. Acids neutralise veratrine completely. Some of the salts 
crystallise with difficulty, but most of them resemble gums when 
dry. Some of them are soluble in water end have a pungent burning 

1 The statements in the textrefer to tlvs “officinal veratrine.” Withrcgard 
to the separation of the mixed alkaloids, see E. Schmidt and B. Koppen (rlnn. 
d. Chtm., 186,224) and Bosetti (Zeitsch, an aj. ('hem,, 26, 24B (1880)). 
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taste. Veratrine is extracted from*acid solutions by benzene, but 
not by petroleum spirit (Masing). » 

3. Potassium and sodium hydroxides, ammonia and alkali carbonates 
produce in solutions of veratrine salts a floeculent white precipitate, 
which, when examined under the microscope immediately after 
precipitation, is seen to be non-crystalline. After some minutes, 
however, it changes its condition, and instead of the coagulated mass, 
of which at first it appeared to consist, crystalline groups composed 
of short rods are visible. The precipitate is not insoluble in excess 
of potassium or sodium hydroxide solution or of potassium carbonate 
solution. It is slightly soluble in ammonia solution in the cold, but, 
on heating, the dissolved portion partially separates again. 

4. The salts of veratydne behave like those of strychnine and 
brucine towards sodium or potassium hydrogen carbonates. On 
boiling the solution, however, veratrine readily separates from dilute 
solutions. 

5. When veratrine is dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric 
acid it yields a colourless solution, which, when boiled for some time, 
gradually becomes reddish and finally intense red, and the colour 
of which does not disappear on standing. The reaction is very 
sensitive (Trapp J ). 

6. On bringing veratrine into contact with concentrated nitric 

add it agglomerates into resinous lumps, which slowly dissolve. 
If the veratrine was pure the solution is colourless. On evaporating 
the solution to dryness on the water bath, and heating the residue 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution (1:10), it assumes a 
blood-red or, in the case of smaller quantities, a raspberry-red 
coloration ; at the same time, on evaporating the alcohol, an odour 
of coniine becomes perceptible, and is reproduced on repeating the 
addition of alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution. This odour of 
coniine can be recognised in the presenco of O’25 mgrm., whilst the 
raspberry-red coloration is not produced unyl the amount of the 
alkaloid reaches T3 mgrm. (J. Konkadow 2 ). . 5 

7. When veratrine ^introduced into concentrated sulp\uric acid it 
agglomerates in like manner into a resin-like mass. The lumps,readily 
dissolve, however, to form a solution which at first** yellow with a 
greenish-yellow fluorescence, but the yellow colour of which becomes 
continually darker, and then changes through reddish-yellow into an 
intense blood-red, and finally to purple-red; the colour persists for 

1 Zeitach. anai'ckem.,% 215 (ft63). 

1 Chtm. Zeit.J^Ti (1899), 
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two or three hours and then gradually fades. On heating the liquid 
the red coloration is produced immediately. The addition of about 
an equal volume of bromine water also causes the yellow colour of 
the fresh sulphuric acid solution to change at once into purple-red. 
Cubebine also gives a similar reaction (Schar). Erdmann’s reagent 
(Sec. 216, 6) and Frohde’s reagent (Sec. 213, 11) act in the same way 
as concentrated sulphuric acid, but somewhat more rapidly. 

8. A solution of ammonium vanadate in concentrated sulphurio 
acid (1:100) is at first changed to brownish-red and subsequently 
to dark reddish-violet by veratrine (Kundrat). 

9. If a little powdered sugar is sprinkled over a thin layer of 
the yellow solution of veratrine in concentrated sulphuric acid there 
is soon produced (owing to dehydration), a dark green coloration, 
which gradually becomes intense blue and then slowly fades (Weppen 1 ). 
The formation of the green coloration is accelerated by breathing ‘ 
on the mixture. The blue coloration is particularly fine when it is 
obtained by adding a small drop of bromine water to the mixture 
after it has become green. If the quantity of veratrine is not too 
small it may be ground up with the sugar, and the mixture then 
stirred with a few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid. The success 
of the reaction depends upon there being a definite proportion 
between the amounts of veratrine and sugar; according to Beckurts 
this should be 1:6. R. Otto was unable to obtain the reaction with 

a mixture in the proportions of 1:2 and 1: 4 originally prescribed 
by Weppen; it could be obtained with a mixture of 1:8, but the 
colorations were not nearly so fine as with the mixture of 1: 6. 

10. On treating veratrine with a solution of five drops of furfural 
in 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, the liquid becomes first 

yellow to olive-green with blue margins, and then, after a few minutes, 
the colour changes to si-.p-gTeen and finally to a fine blue (N. Wender 2 ). 
The reaction is not so sensitive as the preceding one. 

11. On treating a solution of a veratrine salt with not too small 
a quantity of chlorine water, it becomes intensely yellow, and the 
coloration ja not materially changed on adding ammonia. 

12. vThe most sensitive of the general precipitation reagenUjxtt 
alkaloids in the. case of veratrine are iodine in potassium iodiefe solu¬ 
tion, potassium mercuric iodide, phosphomolybdic acid, and ta nnin ; 
they produce precipitates even in solutions diluted to 1:5,000. 8 

1 ZdUch. aval. Chem., 18. 464 (1874)., , * Ibid., 42, 328(1903). 

* W(th regaSd to the further reactions of aeratrine, cf. C, Beiohard, Pharm, 
ZentralA., 46, 644 (1905). 
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Sec. f23. 

4. Atropine, Ci 7 H 23 N0 8 . 

The i-Tropine ester of (<Z+1) tropic acid. 
C,H 6 .CH(CH 2 .OH).COO.C 7 H 11 N(CH 3 ). 

1. Atropine, which occurs in ail parts of the deadly nightshade 
(Atropa belladonnh) and the thorn apple (Datura stramonium), in 
association with the isomeric hyoscyamine (Ladenburg, E. Schmidt), 1 
is known in the form of colourless lustrous rods and needles. It is 
odourless, and has a nauseous and persistent bitter taste. Atropine 
is soluble in about 300 parts of water (Plants) and in 1211 parts 
of petroleum spirit at about 20°, in 45 parts of ether, 26 parts of 
ethyl acetate, 25 parts* of benzene, and 15 parts of chloroform 
(M. Scholtz). It is readily soluble in alcohol and amyl alcohol. 
It is optically inactive. Its aqueous solution has an alkaline reaction; 
on boiling it some of the atropine volatilises with the steam. Atro¬ 
pine is extracted from the solution by treatment with animal charooal. 
The alkaloid melts at 115° to 115'5°. When carefully heated above 
that temperature the greater portion of the atropine volatilises 
unaltered, and sublimes at first in oily drops, which, when in contact 
with a drop of water, gradually yield crystalline needles, and, on 
contact with hydrochloric acid, form fine octahedra after some time 
(Helwig 2 ). 

2. Atropine combines with acids to form salts, most of which are 
non-crystalline or only crystallise with difficulty. The salts are 
readily soluble in water and alcohol, but are practically insoluble 
in ether, benzene, and amyl alcohol. Aqueous solutions of atropine 
salts darken when heated for some time. 

3. Atropine and atropine salts have a poisonous narcotic action,, 
They are mydriatic, i.e. enlarge the pupil for a Considerable time when 
introduced into the eye. The same effect, however, is also produced 
by hyoscyamine. In the case of the latter alkaloid the action takes 
place at a somewhat later period, but is more tasting than in the case 
of atropine. Cocaine sdso enlarges the pupil, but only when a 
soiap^iat concentrated solution is used. According to Donders and 
Ruyter, one drop of a solution of atropine (1:130,000) will still 
produce mydriasis. 

1 E. Sohmidt and H. Henfici^ce (Chem. Zentr., 1888, 549) also found atropine 
in association with hyoscyamine and scopslamine in the root of 8copolia japon ica. 
With regard to other alkaloids accompanying s^ropino and hyosoyamine in 
belladonna and their properties. See O. Hesse (Ann. d. Chem., 251,87; §71,100). 

* ZeiUeh^anal. Chem., 8,43 tf 
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4. Potassium and sodium hydroxides and alkali carbonates precipi¬ 
tate f>art of the atropine from concentrated aqueous solutions of 
atropine salts. The precipitate, which is pulverulent at first, does 
not dissolve more readily in excess of the precipitant than in water. 
On standing for a considerable time it becomes crystalline. Am¬ 
monia also precipitates the alkaloid; the precipitate is soluble in 
excess of the precipitant. On treatment with fixed alkalis, and also 
with baryta water, atropine is decomposed, slowly in the cold and 
moro rapidly on heating, with the formation of tropic acid and 
subsequently of atropic acid (a-phenylacrylic acid) and also of. 
tropine. 

5. Ammonium carbonate and alkali hydrogen carbonates do not 
precipitate atropine from solutions of its salts. 

6. If atropine or an atropine salt is treated with a little fuming 
nitric acid, and the mixture dried on the water bath, a colourless 
residue is obtained. On adding to this, when cold, a drop of a 
s'olutionof potassium hydroxide in absolute alcohol, a violet colora¬ 
tion, soon changing to red, is produced (Vitali*). The test is capable 
of detecting O'OOl mgrm. Hyoscyamine and scopolamine give the 
same, and strychnine and veratrine an analogous reaction. With 
regard to the difference in the behaviour of Btrychnine and atropine, 
see D. Vitali. 1 2 

7. On heating atropine with concentrated sulphuric acid until a 
brown coloration appears, and then adding twice the volume of water, 
the mixture froths up and emits a sweet odour, recalling that of 
sloe blossoms (Gulielmo 3 ). On then adding to the hot mixture a 
granule of potassium dichromate, the resulting odour will recall that of 
meadowsweet ( Spircea ulmaria) ; whilst on continuing the heating it 

rwill resemble that of bitter almonds (Pfeiffer). The odour of flowers, 
which is characteristic of atropine, may also be produced by placing 
a little of the alkaloid upon crystals of chromic acid, and heat¬ 
ing the mixture until? owing to incipient reduction, the chromic 
acid becomes green (Brunner 4 ). 

8. If atropine is brought into contact with concentrated sulphuric 
acid on* a white porcelain surface, and a few crystals of potasyvm 
nitrate stirred feto the mixture, a deep yellow to orange coloration 
is produced. On then adding a few drops of an alcoholic solution 

1 Zeitech. anal. Chem., 20; 663 (1881). 

2 Ibid., 38, 134 (1899). • < 

• Hid., 2, 404 (1863). * • 

1 Bar., 6, 98 (11)73); Zdtsch. anal'. Ch*m.,/a, 346. 
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of potassium hydroride the mixtlre assumes a fine reddish-violet 
coloration, which soon changes to pale pink (Arnold). v 

9. Auric chloride precipitates from aqueous solutions of atropine 
salts the aurochloride, C 17 H 23 N 03 .HAuCl 4 , in the form of a yellow 
precipitate, which is sometimes oily at first, but gradually becomes 
crystalline. When recrystallised from hot water containing hydro¬ 
chloric acid, this compound is obtained in small lustreless flakes, 
which melt at 135° to 137° (Landenburg x ). 

10. An aqueous solution of mercuric chloride, added to an alco¬ 
holic solution of an atropine salt, immediately produces a yellowish 
precipitate, changing to orange-red when gently heated (Gerrard). 

11. Tannic acid produces in absolutely nqutral aqueous solutions 
of atropine salts a cas%ous white precipitate, which is soluble both 
in hydrochloric acid and in ammonia solution. 

12. Picric acid produces a crystalline precipitate in acid solutions 
of atropine which are not more dilute than 1 : 500. If, however, the 
sb-called atropinum sulphuricum naturale, which is a mixture of 
atropine and hyoscyamine sulphates, is used for tho reaction, an 
amorphous turbidity, changing to oily drops, is produced. 

13. Of the other general precipitation reagents, the following 
produce precipitates in slightly acid (sulphuric acid) solutions: 
Potassium mercuric iodide in solutions containing 1 :150,000; 
iodine in potassium iodide solution with 1:65,000; and phos- 
phomolybdie acid with 1: 16,000. 2 


Summary and Remarks on Non-Volatile Alkaloids (Group III.). 

Sec. 224. 

Strychnine may be separated from brucine, veratrne, and atro¬ 
pine by means of cold absolute alcohol, in wEich it is soluble, ighilst 
the other two are insoluble. The separation of sfrychnine and 
brucine, which may be required in cases of ndx vomica poisoning, may 
be effected by means of potassium dichromate. For this purpose, 
the alkaloids are obtained in a solution as concentrated as possible 
iif dilute acetic acid, ^nd potassium dichromate .. idee? Under 
these conditions nearly the whole of the strychnine separates as 
chromate, whilst the brucine remains in solution; after standing 
for a considerable time, h@wever ti the brucine may also separate as 

1 ,47m. A. Cbm.., 206,274. * ■ • 

1 With regard td'the reactions^ atropine, cf. also C. Retohard, (Set*. Ztit., 
28, 1048 (1*04), and K, Eder, foitsch. anal. Cbem., 68, 233. 
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chromate (R. Otto), The two alSaloids may also be readily differen¬ 
tiated. and separated by means of chlorine water; for when treated 
in the dry condition with that reagent the brucine dissolves to form 
a red solution (Sec. 221, 12), whilst the strychnine is left un¬ 
dissolved (Sec. 220, 10) (Beckurts l ). According to Beckutta 3 the 
most accurate method of separating the two alkaloids is to treat 
the mixture, which must previously be purified as completely as 
possible, with water containing hydrochloric acid, so as to obtain 
an approximately 1 per cent, solution, and to add 0'5 per cent, 
potassium ferrocyanide solution to this, with constant stirring, until 
a drop of the mixture, filtered through a micro-filter, produces a blue 
coloration on moist filter paper impregnated with ferric chloride 
solution. Only the strychnine is thus precipitated as hydroferro- 
cyanie acid salt. Strychnine is best identified by the reaction with 
sulphuric acid and the oxidising agents mentioned in Sec. 220, 8, 3 
and by its microchemical behaviour. Brucine and veratrine may be 
separated from atropine by rendering the solution alkaline and 
shaking if with petroleum spirit (Dragendorff); this solvent extracts 
the brucine and veratrine, but not the atropine. On shaking the 
aqueous layer, separated from the petroleum spirit, with ether, the 
atropine is then obtained in ethereal solution. There is no good 
method of separating brucine from veratrine, but they may be 
readily identified in the presence of each other. For this purpose the 
reaction described in Sec. 221, 6, is the most suitable for brucine. 
To distinguish veratrine from brucine, as also from all the other 
alkaloids dealt with here, it is sufficient to observe its behaviour on 
melting (Sec. 221, 1), a characteristic which it Bhares with none of 
the others. In order to detect it in the presence of brucine, the 
reaction with hydrochloric acid or with concentrated sulphuric acid 

(Sec. 221, 5 and 7) should be used. 

{ 

1 Zeitach. ahal. Chem., 2R, 102 (1889). 

* Arch. d. Pharm., 228, pi5 (1890); Zeitach. anal. Chem., 29, 730. 

* The only substances besides curarine (Sec. 220, 8) which show a somewhat 

similar behaviour in this respect are aniline (Beissdnhirz, Ann. d. Chem., 87, 
370 (1863)) and all acyl-anilines or acyl-tetrahydroquinolines (J. Tafel, Ber., 25, 
412 (1892ft, the p-p^sition of which is not occupied. A. Guy, howevdi, calls 
attention to the facdthat aniline, when treated with sulphurio acid and oxidising 
agents, becomes first pale green, then gradually darkens, and only then assumes 
a fine blue colour, which persists for a long time and finally changes to black. 
Brucine interferes to a considerable extent with the colour reaotion of stryoh- 
nine with concentrated sulphuric acid°and potassium dichromate. The re¬ 
action is still perceptible, however, with 1 ugrm. of strychnine in the presence 
of 20 nypms. W brucine, but is indistinct' with 1 rUgrm. to 40 mgrms. 
(Beckurts). '*« > y 
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C. Properties anb Reactions 6p Certain Non-nitrogenous 

StJBSTANCES ALLIED TO THE ALKALOIDS. 

Although they do not belong to the class of alkaloids, and differ 
fundamentally from them in being free from nitrogen, the sub¬ 
stances salicine, digitaline, and picrotoxine may be dealt with as a 
supplement to the alkaloids which have been described. 

Sec. 225. 

1. Salicine, C 13 H 18 0 7 . 

Saligenine qlucoside, C 6 H 4 (CH2.0H).0.C 6 H n 0 6 . 

1. Salicine occurs in^the bark and leaves of most willows ( Salix) 
and of certain species of poplars (Populus), also in poplar buds and 
the buds of meadowsweet (Spirrn ulmaria). It is known either in 
the form of lustrous white needles and spangles, or, if these are 
very fine and small, as a lustrous powder. It has a bitter taste. 
It dissolves with some difficulty in 28 parts of cold water or in 
30 parts of cold alcohol, but is readily soluble in the boiling 
solvents. It is insoluble in ether, but is soluble in potassium 
hydroxide solution and in glacial acetic acid. It is lsevo-rotatory, 
with [a] =— 66 °. It melts at 201°; on continuing the heating 
it solidifies again, and is decomposed at 230°-210°, with the libera¬ 
tion of dextrose and condensation of the residue of saligenin to 
salirelin, HO.C 6 H 4 .CH 2 .O.C 0 H 4 .CH 2 .OH (Schifi i). 

2. Salicine does not neutralise acids, and does not combine with 
them. 

3. When salicine is brought into contact with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid it assumes a blood-red coloration and agglomerates ipto 
resin-like masses. The sulphuric acid itsejf remains colourless fit 
first. Solution takes place only slowly, the acid becoming increas¬ 
ingly red as it proceeds, whilst water will then produce in it a red 
precipitate which is soluble in water but insoluble in dilute sulphurio 
acid (Braconnet , 2 Mulder 3 ). 

4. On treating an aqueous solution of salicine wi|h dilute 
sulphuric add or with hydrochloric add, and gpntly heating the 
mixture, the salicine is decomposed into dextrose and saligenin 
(o-hydoxybenzyl alcohol, IIO.CaH 4 .CH 2 .OH) (Piria 4 ). If, however, 
the liquid is boiled for a short -time, it suddenly becomes turbid, 

1 Bar.. 14, 304 (1881). • * » Ain. Mm. phy-., (2) 44,280. 

* J. frakt. Ohem., 18, 3^, * ‘Am. Mm. phys., (3) fit. 267. 
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while the saligenin undergoes farther decomposition into saliretin 
(cf. 1 , supra) (Piria l ), which separates as a flocculent white agglomera¬ 
ting precipitate. On adding one or two drops of potassium bichromate 
solution to the liquid containing the precipitate and boiling the 
mixture, the saliretin becomes bright pink, whilo at the same time 
the characteristic pleasant aromatic odour of salicylic aldehyde is 
emitted. If the boiling with dilute sulphuric acid and potassium 
dichromate is carried out in a small distillation flask connected with 
a receiver containing a little water, the salicylic aldehyde may easily 
be detected in the distillate by adding a drop of neutral ferric 
chloride solution, which will produce an intense violet coloration 
(Parrot). Salicine is not decomposed when heated with alkali solution. 

5. On moistening a little salicine with a, few drops of a solution 
of pure zinc chloride in dilute hydrochloric acid (O'l grm. of fused 
zinc chloride, 3 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and 3 c.c. 
of water), and drying the mixture on the water bath, an intense 
violet-red residue is obtained (A. Jorissen). 

6. There is scarcely any reagent which precipitates salicine 
without causing its simultaneous decomposition. Lead acetate, 
however, precipitates lead salicine, Ci 3 Hi 4 0 7 Pb 2 , as an amorphous 
powder, soluble in acetic acid and alkali solutions, from concentrated 
hot aqueous solutions (Piria 2 ), and sodium ethyl alcoholate precipitates 
sodium salicine, Ci 3 H 17 0 7 Na, as a white, very friable mass from 
alcoholic solutions of salicine (Perkin 3 ). 

7. Ferric chloride, produces only a very slight brownish coloration 
in solutions of salicine, but on boiling the liquid it is decolorised, 
while an ochre-yellow precipitate is formed. 

8. When salicine is added to a solution of 3 grms. of silver nitrate 
in 30 grms. of ammonia solution of sp. gr. 0'923, to which has been 
ddded a solution of 3 gjms. of sodium hydroxide in 30 c.c. of water, 
and <ihe mixture is heated, a silver mirror is formed, owing to the 
reduction of the silver salt. Other glucosides, mannitol, cane sugar, 
and also dextrose give tfie same reaction (E. Saikowski). 

Sec. 226. 

2. Digitaline. 

1. The preparations sold under the name of digitaline in com¬ 
merce vary very greatly in their composition. They consist of 

1 Ann. chim. phys., (2)#69, 281. 

2 Ibid., (2) 69, 281. e 

8 Zeitsch.f. Chem., 186§pl*gG. 

* < t i 1 
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mixtures of the active constituents af those parts of the red foxglove 
( Digitalis purpurea) which grow above the soil. These haye the 
characteristics of glucosides, and among them the following have 
been identified with certainty as definite individuals 1 : Digiioxine . 
CfaftAi; crystallisable digitonine ; true 

‘digitaline in the narrower sense of the word, C 3 5 H 5 6 0 1 4 or CseHsjO^. 
and the still less known digitalcine, C 2 sH 4 sOi 0 ’ Digitoxine, digita¬ 
line, and digitaleino are cardiac poisons, the first and the last in 
particular having a very pronounced action; digitonine is also 
toxic, but is not a cardiac posion. When boiled with alcoholic 
hydrochloric acid, these glucosides undergo hydrolytic dissociation. 
Digitoxine yields digitoxigenine (C 2 2H 3 20 4 ) and 2 molecules of 
digitoxose (C 6 H 12 04 ) ; # from digitonine are formed digitogenine 
(C 3 oH 4 8 Oe), 2 molecules of dextrose, and 2 molecules of galactose; 
whilst true digitaline yields digitaligenine (C 22 H 30 O 3 ), digitalose 
( 07114405 ), and dextrose. 

2. Of these pure glucosides only digitoxine, digitonine, and 
digitaline can be obtained commercially at the presont time. True 
digitaline (digitalinum rerum) is not a commercial product. With 
regard to the other preparations sold under the name of digitaline 
the following romarks may be made : Digitalinum purum amorphum 
(digitalinum gallicum, Homolle’s amorphous digitaline) of the French 
and Belgian Pharmacopeias is prepared from digitalis leaves, and 
consists, in the main, of digitoxine. Digitalimn germanieum is 
obtained from the seeds, and contains true digitaline and digitaleine, 
with about 50 per cent, of digitonine. Lastly, mention must be made 
of true digitonine, which is sold under the name of “ digitalin cry.it.” 
In view of the fact that there are all these various preparations, it 
can be understood that the communications upon the behaviour 
and reactions of “ digitaline ” are not free fi»m contraSictions, sindh 
some of them do not refer to preparations of the same kind? In 
the following outline we have endoavoured # to give only statements 
referring to materials the nature of which was definitely established. 
It may also be noted that in the forensic detection of digitalis poison¬ 
ing, predominant attention must be given to digitoxine, ^ince the 
other glucosides can hardly be detected in experimental mixtures 
with cadaveric remains, and afortiori disappear in the organism. 

3. Digitoxine forms tabular white crystals containing water of 

1 0. Schmiedeberg, Arch, experm. Pathol, 8,16 (1878); H. Kiliani, Arch. i. 

Pham., 280, 250 ; 281, 400 ; 282, 209, 811, 698 ; 284, 273, 481; 287, 448; 
243, 5; 252, 13 ; 264, 265; SC. C. Keller, Zeitsch. amt. Chem., 8», 257; P. 
Kraft, Arc 4. d. Pham ., 250,1 l#-.lf912). 
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crystallisation. In this conditiab it melts at,145 0 -I50 o , and when 
anhydrous, at 245°-246°. It dissolves in about 2000 parts of water; 
it is almost insoluble in ether, but dissolves in 15 parts of hot 70 per 
cent, alcohol, and is readily soluble in chloroform and in a mixture 
of glycerin, water, and alcohol. Digitonine forms colourless needles 
or wart-like structures, which soften and turn yellow above 235°, 
without showing any sharp melting-point. It is only sparingly 
soluble in water, ether, and chloroform, but dissolves in 57 parts of 
absolute alcohol, with more difficulty in dilute alcohol, and more 
readily in a mixture of alcohol and chloroform. It can only be 
extracted with difficulty by chloroform, but more easily by amyl 
alcohol. True digitaline forms white needles, partly united into 
wart-like masses; it sinters at 210° and melts at 217°, meanwhile 
turning yellow. In the pure condition it dissolves with difficulty 
in water (in about 1000 parts) and in ether, but is more soluble in 
alcohol and in chloroform. Amyl alcohol is the best solvent for its 
extraction. Digitaleine is an amorphous white powder with a bitter 
taste; it dissolves in 600 parts of water, and is soluble in alcohol 
(the solution decomposes after some time), readily soluble in chloro¬ 
form, but insoluble in petroleum spirit. Digitalin Homolle is a yellow 
powder, soluble in alcohol and chloroform and in 2000 parts of water, 
but dissolving with difficulty in ether. German digitaline is a yellow¬ 
ish-white powder, which dissolves in cold water to form a neutral, 
turbid, bitter solution, which froths strongly when shaken. It is 
completely soluble in alcohol and amyl alcohol, partially soluble in 
ether, benzene, and chloroform, and insoluble in petroleum spirit. 

4. Behaviour towards concentrated hydrochloric acid. When 
heated with concentrated hydrochloric acid digitoxine gives a green 
to brownish-green coloration. On heating digitonine with hydro¬ 
chloric acid Al sp. gr. H9 for five minutes on a boiling water bath 
the solution becomes yellow, then darkens and changes to red, to 
deep garnet-rid, and finally shows an indication of blue. On dilut¬ 
ing the liquid, after cooling, with four times its volume of water a 
blue solution with red fluorescence is obtained; the colour soon 
fades ancj the liquid becomes turbid (0. C. Keller t). True digitaline 
dissolves, forming'a golden yellow solution, which becomes brown on 
heating. Digitaleine gives a pale yellow solution. 

5. Behaviour towards concentrated sulphuric acid. Digitonine 
dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid to lorm a bright red solution, 
which gradually darkens, and finally "becomes reddish-violet. The 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem., 20,£29(190p). *■ 
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coloration is obtained with 0'02* mgrm. (Dragendorfl J ). True 
digitaline dissolves in sulphuric acid, forming a greenish-fellow 
solution, the colour of which changes successively to golden-yellow, 
brownish-yellow, and red, and becomes a fine blue on the addition of 
a small amount of nitric acid or bromine water (Grandeau’s reaction), 
or of ferric chloride. Digitaleine gives a reddish solution with concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, and in Grandeau’s reaction a violet coloration, 
which changes to emerald green on dilution with water. Digitalin 
Homolle is dissolved by concentrated sulphuric acid, to form a brown¬ 
ish-black solution, which gradually changes to brownish-red and 
finally to scarlet. German digitaline gives a reddish-brown solution 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, the colour changing after some 
time into cherry-red. yhe solution gives Grandeau’s reaction, the 
colour becoming green on the addition of water. 

C. Binz’s 2 method of applying Grandeau’s reaction is to treat 
the substance in a test-tube with 3 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid and three drops of cold saturated bromine water. In his 
experience Grandeau's reaction is by no means characteristic of the 
digitalis glucosidea. It is also obtained, e.g. with saponine, salicine, 
benzaldehydo, oil of turpentine, camphor, veratrine, brucine, and 
many other substances. 

(j. Lafon's reaction , 3 A small quantity of the giucoside is mois¬ 
tened with a mixture of equal parts of concentrated sulphuric acid 
and alcohol, and the mixture heated until a yellow coloration appears, 
and then treated with a drop of ferric chloride solution. Digitoxine 
and digitalin Homolle give a bluish-green coloration, whilst, according 
to Dragendorff, 4 German digitaline does not give the reaction. 

7. Kilmni's reaction . 5 A little of the giucoside powder under 
examination is treated with 4 to 5 c.c. of a mixture of 100 c.c, of 
pure concentrated sulphuric acid, to which*has been-'added l c.S. 
of a ferric sulphate solution prepared by dissolving 5 grans, oftsom- 
mercial pure ferric sulphate in 100 c.c. of w^ler. The tumps formed 
under the influence of the acid are finely divided by means of a glass 
rod, and so made to dissolve. The following phenomena are ob¬ 
served: Digitoxine immediately becomes quite dark, though 
completely carboniseda clear dirty brownish-rej solution is then 
formed. Digitonine does not produce any coloration, and even 

1 Zeitsch. anal. Chem. , 36, 742, (1896). 

* Hid., 45,144 (1908); 60, 68(1911). 

* Hid., 25, 567 (1886). . o . 

. ‘ Hid., 85, 443 (1896)? ... 

1 4rai. d. Pharm.,7SA%?.ti (1896); Zeitsch. anal. Chew.., 89,71. 
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when large amounts of substanfle are used a faint yellowish tint at 
most,is produced. True digitaline at first produces an intense golden- 
yellow coloration, and then dissolves, forming a red solution. This 
colour rapidly changes into a fine reddish-violet, which lasts for days. 
If somewhat too much glucoside was used, the whole solution remains 
red, but on then shaking the liquid the thinner layer which is formed 
on the surface will invariably show the reddish-violet coloration. 
According to R. Otto this reaction also enables true digitaline to be 
identified in digitalin Honwlle, although in that case a pure reddish- 
violet coloration is not produced, owing to the presence of tho 
digitoxine, which gives a brown coloration. In his experience, 
German digitaline also finally gives a reddish-violet coloration with 
the acid containing iron, although this is not so pronounced as in 
the case of true digitaline. 

8. Reaction of Keller and Kiliani. 1 This reaction requires not 
only the concentrated sulphuric acid containing iron (as in 7), but 
also glacial acetic acid, to each 100 c.c. of which has been added 1 c.c. 
of the ferric sulphate solution described in 7 (any turbidity of the 
glacial acetic acid caused by the addition does not interfere with the 
test). A trace of the glucoside under examination is dissolved in 3 
to 4 c.c. of the glacial acetic acid containing iron, and an equal volume 
of sulphuric acid containing iron is introduced beneath the liquid. 
In the presence of digitoxine a very dark zone is immediately pro¬ 
duced at the junction of the two layers ; after about two minutes a 
blue streak is formed above this, and after standing about 30 minutes 
the whole of the glacial acetic acid shows a deep indigo-blue colora¬ 
tion. In the course of several hours this colour changes to a pro¬ 
nounced bluish-green. The sulphuric acid, however, shows little, if 
any, coloration. Digitonine does not give any coloration in this 
test. 2 True digitaline, Mnder the same conditions, imparts a colora¬ 
tion 'bnly to the sulphuric acid, and behaves in the same way as in 
the absence flf glacial acetic acid (cf. 7). Digitaleine is said to be 
recognisable by the'formation of an intense red zone. A mixture 
of true digitaline and digitoxine, as also digitalin Homolle , gives a 
reddish-violet coloration to the sulphuric acid, while simultaneously 
the glacial aceticifcid becomes indigo-blue. ''German digitaline gives 
a coloration only to the sulphuric acid, but not to the glacial acetio 
acid (R. Otto s ). 

u> 

* Arch. d. Pharm., 284.275 (1896) ; Hdtecih. ami. Chem., 86,72. 

* Zeitech. ami. Chem., 88, 72 (1897). c ' 

* ArUeitung zur Ausmittelung der Gifted h ed., p.. 287 (1896)^ 
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Certain preparations oi cinchonalbark also give a similar reaction, 
which is to be attributed to the tannic acid contained in (hem, 
since the pure alkaloids do not show the reaction (Beitter !). 

9. A solution of 0'5 grm. of selenious acid (H 2 SeOg) in 100 grms. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid gives with Merck’s “ pure digitaline ” 
a yellow coloration in the cold, the colour immediately changing to 
red, and then gradually fading. When heated, the solution becomes 
bluish-violet and then brown (Meoke 2 ). 

10. Peltenkofer’s gall reaction. 3 A trace of purified ox-gall (the 
officinal preparation) is dissolved in a little concentrated sulphuric 
acid in a small porcelain basin, care being taken that the temperature 
does not exceed 60° to 70°. The solution under examination is then 
added, drop by drop, wjjile the liquid is carefully stirred with a glass 
rod. True digitaline gives a fine red coloration, as does also digi- 
laleine, but not digitoxine. Fundamentally, the reaction is produced 
by the sug§r liberated from the glucoside ; hence, it is also obtained 
with other glucosides, with sugar, and with furfural. 

11. Trapp's reaction When digitaline (no further differentia¬ 
tion is indicated) is treated with 5 c.c. of water, the same amount of 
phosphomolybdic acid solution added, and the mixture heated on the 
water bath until a green coloration appears, and then cooled and 
treated with ammonium chloride, a blue coloration is produced. If 
the liquid is then again heated on the water bath, it is decolorised. 
The reaction is also given by many other substances, as, for example, 
saponine, morphine, heroine, strychnine, aniline hydrochloride, 
phenacetin, etc. (C. Binz 4 ). 

12. A drop of a fairly concentrated solution of cobaltous nitrate is 
placed on an object glass and allowed to evaporate at a gentle heat, 
until a deep blue coloration is produced. If this residue is moistened 
with glacial acetic acid, rubbed with diqitoryne, and the moist ma8s 
allowed to stand, it becomes hygroscopic, and again assumes tile red 
colour of cobaltous nitrate. After standing for 2f» to 36 hours 
exposed to the air, large well-formed pink crystals separate from the 
deliquescent mass ; vjhen examined under a moderate magnification 
|hese are seen to consist of transparent hexagons (C, Reicljard s ). 

ft. The moBt important test for digitalis poSjpnmg is a physio¬ 
logical experiment. Digitalis cardiac poisons, when subcutaneously 

1 Zeitsch. amt. Chem., 88,541 (1899). 

a Zeitsch. ojfetUl. Chir n., 6, 351 (1899). 

* A nn, d. Chera .„ 52, 90 (1844). 

1 Zeitsch. ami. Chem., 45,144 and 785 (1906). 

• Ibid., 66, V«(1917). 
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injected in aqueous solution infc a frog, cause, even in a dose of 
about 1 mgrm., retardation of the action of the heart, and arrest of 
the heart in systole, i.e. stoppage during a contraction phase of the 
heart’s pulsation. 

Sec. 227 . 

3 . Picrotoxine, C30H34O13. 

1 . Picrotoxine is the poisonous principle of Cocculus indicus, the 
•seeds of the so-called Indian berry, Anamirta paniculata (Nat. Ord. 
Menispermacece). It is not an individual chemical substance, but a 
complex—probably mixed crystals—of two substances which 
crystallise together— picrotoxine, Ci 6 H 16 0e, and picrotine, C 16 H lg 07 
"(Meyer x )—and may be dissociated by treatment with benzene, and 
still more readily with chloroform (E. Schmidt 2 ). Picrotoxine has 
a poisonous action, and is the main representative of the so-called 
“ brain-convulsion poisons.” The toxic action is associated with 
the picrotoxinine group ; picrotine is not poisonous. Picrotoxinine 
is stated to show all the chemical reactions of picrotoxine. 

Picrotoxine crystallises in colourless needles usually grouped into 
Btars. It is odourless and has a neutral reaction, but has a very 
bitter taste. It is soluble in 350 parts of water at 20 °, and in 25 
parts of hot water. On cooling or evaporating its aqueous solution, 
it crystallises in needles. It dissolves readily in hot alcohol. A 
concentrated solution forms a lustrous mass on cooling, whilst 
dilute solutions leave lustrous needles when evaporated. Picro¬ 
toxine dissolves with difficulty in ether and chloroform, but fairly 
readily in amyl alcohol and glacial acetic acid. Picrotoxine is 
extracted from its acidified aqueous solutions by shaking with ether, 
chloroform, or amyl alcohol (but not with benzene or petroleum 
spirit). On tne other haSid, it is only extracted in traces from alkaline 
solutions by ether, chloroform, or amyl alcohol. On evaporating 
the ethereal solution the picrotoxine is left in the form of a powder 
or crystalline scales* It is Isevo-rotatory: [<x] D =about — 30 ° (in 
alcoholic solution). It melts at 199 °- 200 °, ifnd on melting yields 
inflammable vapours. , < 

2 . Acids do n «4 neutralise picrotoxine ; nor, with the exception 
of acetic acid, do they increase its solubility in water. 

3 . Potassium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, and ammonia solutions 
dissolve picrotoxine abundantly. Acids, including carbon dioxide, 

1 Ber., 7, r 16 (1897). <■ 

> Ann. d. Chem., 222, 34ft 41884). 
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re-precipitate it from freshly-prepafed solutions. Alkaline solutions 
of picrotoxine gradually change, even at the ordinary temperature; 
when heated they become yellow to yellowish-brown. 

4. On treating picrotoxine with concentrated sulphuric acid it 
dissolves, forming a saffron-vellow solution ; on now adding a trace 
of potassium dichromate, a violet-red coloration, changing finally 
to apple-green, is produced (Kohler). Frohde's reagent (Seo. 213,11) 
acts upon picrotoxine in the same way as concentrated sulphuric acid. 

5. When picrotoxine is moistened with a little concentrated nitric 
acid, the mixture heated on the water bath until dry, and the 
residue moistened with the smallest possible quantity of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and then treated with an excess of strong sodium 
hydroxide solution, a brick-red coloration is produced. A faint 
reaction is obtained even with 0'1 mgrrn. The colour gradually 
disappears (Langley , 1 Dragendorff). 

6 . A solution of ammonium vanadate in concentrated sulphuric acid 
(1:100) gives a faint brown coloration with picrotoxine. The colour 
gradually darkens and, after a considerable time, becomes dark green. 

7. Freshly-precipitated lead hydroxide, when shaken for a con¬ 
siderable time with an aqueous or alcoholic solution of picrotoxine, 
extracts the whole of the picrotoxine. The compound, separated 
by filtration, pressed between filter paper, and then treated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, becomes first yellow, then, on standing 
for some time, yellowish-red, and, after moderate heating, violet- 
red (Palm). Picrotoxine is precipitated by lead acetate from an 
ammoniacal solution. 

8 . Slightly alkaline solutions of picrotoxine reduce FeMing’s 

solution, on heating, with the separation of red cuprous oxide, and 
reduce ammoniacal silver nitrate solution (Sec. 225, 8 ), with the 
separation of brown to black metallic silver., w • 

9. On heating a trace of picrotoxine with a few drops of sodium 
hydroxide solution to boiling-point, and then adding iodine-potassium 
iodide solution, drop by drop, iodoform is precipitated. This reaction 
depends upon the faqt that acetone is liberated from picrotoxine 
^Sielisch 2 ). 

1(5. If one or two drops of a freshly-prepared 29,per cen?. solution 
<jf henzaldehyde in absolute alcohol are dropped on to a trace of picro¬ 
toxine, and a drop of pure concentrated sulphuric aoid is carefully 
added, the picrotoxine bdbomes distinctly red, and, on shaking the 

. 1 Zeitach,Svil. (them., 2,494 (1863). 

1 Bor., 45, 2*56 (1912). 
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mixture, red streaks are formed through the liquid, proceeding from 
the spot where the picrotoxine was placed. A blank test with benzal- 
dehyde and sulphuric acid must not be omitted (H. Melzer 1 ). 
Cholesterol and phytosterol behave like picrotoxine benzaldehyde 
(H. Kreis 2 ). On adding a drop of a 20 per cent, solution of anisalde- 
hyde in absolute alcohol to a solution of picrotoxine in concentrated 
suphurie acid, after the appearance of the saffron coloration in (f), 
the granules of the substance will be surrounded by an indigo-violet 
zone, gradually becoming blue. 

11. Iodine in potassium iodide solution, platinum chloride, gold 
chloride, picric acid, and tannic acid do not precipitate picrotoxine 
from its solutions. 3 


12. Owing to the absence of any especially characteristic reactions 
for picrotoxine, a physiological test is of predominant importance in 
forensic cases. It is made by placing small fishes in a tap-water 
solution of the suspected substance separated in the course of 
examination. If picrotoxine is present the fishes die after showing 
characteristic phenomena. 


D. Systematic Course for the Detection of the Alkaloids 

DESCRIBED, AND ALSO OP SaLICINE, DlOITALINE, AND PICRO¬ 
TOXINE. 

In the following outline it is assumed that in the analytical 
course described in (a) and (6) one or more of tho non-volatile alkaloids, 
etc., described has been obtained in aqueous solution by means of 
an acid, and that the solution is free from foreign substances which 
could mask or otherwise influence the reactions. Subsequently, in 
(c) the most suitable methods are described for eliminating the 
disturbing influence of colouring matters or extractive substances, 
and lastly, the vohtile'<alkaloids are also taken into consideration. 
By this means a knowledge will have been acquired of the methods 
to be used in ?he forensic; examination of food, drugs, vomit, contents 
of the stomach, cadaveric remains, etc., in which not only is the 
presence of the above-mentioned disturbingoforeign substances “to 
be reckoned with, but the possibility of the presence of a far greater 
number of poisons than those described in°Secs. 210 to 229 must 
also be taken into consideration. 

1 Zeitech. anal. Chan., 87, 351, 747 (1898). 

» Cher,i. Zeit., 28, 21 (1899). 

* With regard to other reactions of picrotoxire, cf. G. Reiohard, Zeitsch. anal. 
Chem., 52i 690 (19r3). 
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(0) Detection of the specified non-volatile alkaloids in aqueous solutions 
in which only one of them is assumed to he present. 3 

Sec. 228. 


1. A portion of the solution is acidified with a drop of dilute sulphuric 

acid, and treated with a potassium iodide solution of iodine or 
with phosphomolybdic acid solution. 

(a) No precipitate is formed. The absence of all alkaloids is 
indicated. Salicine, digitaline, and picrotoxine may possibly 
be present. The analysis is continued at 5. 

(b) A precipitate is formed. There is reason to conclude that an 

alkaloid is present. The analysis is continued at 2. 

2. A portion of the aqueous solution is treated, drop by drop, with 

dilute potassium or sodium hydroxide solution, until the liquid 
is only just alkaline, then stirred and allowed to stand for some 
time. 

(а) No precipitate is formed. This indicates with certainty the 
absence of all alkaloids if the solution was concentrated ; 
if, however, it was somewhat dilute, it may also remain 
clear in the presence of atropine. Further portions of the 
solution are, therefore, tested for atropine (if necessary 
after concentration by evaporation) by means of Vitali’s 
reaction, and by heating it with sulphuric acid, or by means 
of gold chloride (Sec. 223, 6, 7, and 9). 

(б) A precipitate is formed. Sufficient potassium or sodium 
hydroxide is added, drop by drop, to render the liquid 
strongly alkaline, and if this does not cause it to become 
clear, even on standing for a considerable time, additional 
water is added. 

(a) The precipitate disappears. Ttys indicates morphine* 
cocaine, or atropine. A fresh portion of the solution 
is tested with iodic acid (Sec. 213,18). • 

(aa) Iodine is liberated. Morphines is indicated. Con¬ 
firmatory tests are made as in Sec. 213,7, 9,11,12, 
and 14. * 

(fib) No iodine is liberated. Cocain^ or atropine is 
indicated. Tests for the former are made by 
decomposition with sulphuric acid, and by pre¬ 
cipitation from# slightly acid solution by means 
214,7 and 11), and for 


of potassiums chromate (See. 
atropine a^in (a). 


58 
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(p) The precipitate doef, not disappear. This indicates an, 
alkaloid of the second or third group (with the exception 
of atropine). The analysis is continued at 3. 

3. A second portion of the original solution is treated with 2 or 3 

drops of dilute sulphurio acid, and then with saturated sodium 
hydrogen carbonate solution, until the acid reaction just dis¬ 
appears. The sides of the vessel below the liquid are then 
vigorously rubbed, and the mixture allowed to stand for half an 
hour. 

(а) No precipitate is formed. The absence of narcotine and 
cinchonine is indicated. The analysis is continued at 4. 

(б) A precipitate is formed. This indicates the presence of 

narcotine or cinchonine, and possibly quinine (the precipita- 
bility of which by sodium hydrogen carbonate is entirely 
dependent on the state of dilution). A small portion of 
the original solution is treated with excess of ammonia, 
and then shaken with not too small a quantity of ether 
containing about 2 per cent, of alcohol. 

(o) The precipitate first formed is dissolved by the ether, and 
two clear layers are obtained. Narcotine or quinine is 
present. They may be differentiated by testing a 
fresh portion of the original solution with chlorine water 
and ammonia (Sec. 216, 9, and Sec. 217, 9). If the 
solution becomes yellowish-red, it contains narcotine; 
if green, quinine is present. As a confirmatory test 
of the presence of narcotine, Erdmann’s reagent is 
used (Sec. 216, 6), whilst the herapathite reaction 
is used for the identification of quinine (Sec. 217, 
11 ). 

(P) ffhe precipitate first formed does not dissolve in the ether. 
Cinchonine is present. Confirmation is obtained by 
determining its behavoiur on heating (Sec. 218, 2), or 
on treatment with potassium ferrocyanide (Sec. 218, 

io). 1 

4. A small portion of the original substance, ot of the dry residue 
, left on evaporation of the solution, is brought into contact witn 

concentrated* sulphuric acid on a clock-glass. 

(a) A colourless or faint pink solution is obtained, which becomes 
bright red on the addition of nitric acid. Brucine is 
indicated. Confirmation is afforded by the reaction with 
onitric *eid and stannous chlojide (Sec. 221, 6). 
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(i) A yellow solution, graduqjly changing to yellowish-red, 
blood-red, and purple-red, is obtained. Veratrine is indi¬ 
cated. For confirmation, the test with sugar is applied 
(Sec. 222, 9). 

(c) A solution which remains colourless, even after some minutes, 
is obtained. If, on the addition of a granule of potassium 
dichromate, a deep bluish-violet coloration is produced, 
strychnine is indicated; if no change takes plaoe, quinine is 
indicated. In the latter case confirmation is obtained by 
the thalleioquin reaction (Sec. 217, 9). 

5. To ascertain whether the original solution contains salicine, 
digitaline, or picrotoxine, a portion of the original dry substance, 
or of the dry residue left on evaporation of the solution, is 
treated with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

(а) The substance dissolves, forming a saffron-yellow solution; 

on adding a trace of potassium dichromate a violet-red, 
and finally an apple-green coloration is produced. Piero- 
tonne is indicated. Confirmatory tests are made with 
nitric acid and sodium hydroxide solution (Sec. 227, 6) 
and with benzaldebyde (Sec. 227,10). 

(б) The substance immediately becomes blood-red, and is 

slowly dissolved, forming a red solution. Salicine, and also 
digitalis glucosides, may be present. 

(a) A fresh portion of the original substance is tested for 
salicine, by converting it into salicylic aldehyde, as in 
Sec. 225, i. 

(j8) Kiliani’s reaction with sulphuric acid containing iron 
(Sec. 226, 7) and with glacial acetic acid (Sec. 226, 8) 
is applied. Digitalis ■preparations containing digi- 
toxine may thus be recognised by the respective coloun 
reactions. If no coloration is produced, digitijpine 
may be present; a test for it is mad§ a3 in See. 
226, 12. * . 

(c) The substance dissolves, forming a reddish-brown solution, 
the colour qf which changes to violet on the Aldition of a 
drop of bromine solution (Sec. 226,5). A/Mgudlinfprepara¬ 
tion is probably present; the reaction may also be pro¬ 
duced by salicine and other substances. In this case, 
therefore, tests are also njade as in ( b ), (a) and (jS). » 
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(6) Detection of the specified win-volatile alkaloids, etc., in aqueous 
solutions in which several or all of them may possibly be present. 

Sic. 229. 

1. The solution is rendered distinetly but not strongly acid with 

hydrochloric acid, shaken with one half to an equal volume of 
freshly rectified pure ether free from alcohol, and the ethereal 
extract separated from the aqueous layer, and allowed to evapo¬ 
rate in a glass dish. 

(а) No residue is left. True digitaline and picrotoxine are 
absent. The analysis is continued at 2. 

(б) A residue is left. The presence of true digitaline or of picro¬ 

toxine may be inferred. The shaking of the aqueous layer 
with ether is repeated, in order to extract as completely as 
possible anything soluble in the latter, and the ethereal 
extract separated and allowed to evaporate. The aqueous 
layer is treated as in 2, whilst the residue from the ethereal 
extract, which may also contain traces of atropine, is 
treated as follows: 

(a) A portion is dissolved in alcohol, and the solution 
allowed to evaporate. The formation of long lustrous 
needles radiating from a point indicates the presence of 
picrotoxine. Confirmation is obtained by the reactions 
given in Sec. 227, and especially the behaviour of the 
substance towards benzaldehyde (Sec.'227, 10). 

(/3) A portion is tested for true digitaline by means of sul¬ 
phuric acid containing iron (Sec. 226, 7). 

(y) The most certain method of detecting traces of atropine 
is to determine whether the aqueous solution of the 
r r residue has an enlarging effect upon the pupil of the eye. 

Vitali’s reaction (Sec. 223, 6) may also be applied. 

2 . The hydrochloric acid liquid separated after the extraction with 

ether is shaken with chloroform, and the chloroform extract 
filtered through a small filter moistened with chloroform, and 
evaporated at a moderate temperature. 

(o) No residue is left. Narcotine, digitwdne, and true digitaline 
are absent. The analysis is continued at 3. 

(6) A residue is left. The shaking with chloroform is repeated, 
• so as to extraot everything soluble therein from the aqueous 
layer. The latter is separated and treated as in 3. The 
rchlorofcrm extracts are united' and filtered, the filtrate 
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evaporated, and the residiA taken up with a small amount 
of water acidified with hydrochloric acid. Any insoluble 
residue left may be digitoxine or true digitaline; the liquid 
is filtered, and the residue tested in the same way as the 
residue from the chloroform solution in the following 
paragraph (a). The hydrochlorio acid solution is rendered 
distinctly alkaline with potassium hydroxide solution. 

(a) No precipitate is formed. Narcotine is absent. The 
solution is shaken with chloroform, the chloroform 
extract evaporated, and the residue tested for digi¬ 
toxine and true digitaline by Keller and Kiliani’s reaction 
(Sec. 226, 9). 

(fi) A precipitate is formed. The presence of narcotine 
is indicated. 

(aa) The precipitate is filtered off, slightly washed, 
and dissolved in chloroform, and the chloroform 
ovaporated. Confirmatory tests for narcotine are 
made as in Sec. 216, 6 and 9. 

($/!) The filtrate from the precipitate is shaken witl^ 
chloroform, and the chloroform extract evaporated. 
If any residue is left, it is tested for digitoxine and 
true digitaline as in (a). 

3. A portion of the residual hydrochloric acid liquid left after the 

shaking with chloroform in 2 is treated with a potassium iodide 
solution of iodine, and another portion is treated with phos- 
phomolybdic acid. 

(a) Precipitates are produced by these reagents. The presence of 
alkaloids is indicated. The analysis is continued at 4. 

( b ) No precipitates are formed. Alkaloids are absent. The 

liquid is examined for salicine at 7.* 

4. A small portion of the aqueous liquid left after the extraction*with 

chloroform in 2 is rendered just alkaline with sodium or potas¬ 
sium hydroxide, a note taken whether»a precipitate is formed, 
a large excess of 4he alkali hydroxide solution addled, and the 
liquid allowed to stand for a considerable time, and then 
diluted with a little water. • 

(a) No precipitate is produced by potassium or sodium hydroxide 
solution, or any precipitate formed redissolves. This indi¬ 
cates the presence of atropine, morphine, or cocaine, and 
the absence of all other alkaloidb. A fresji portion of the 
•entralised aqueafis*^ solution i§ treated with excess of 
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sodium or potassium iydrogen carbonate solution, stirred, 
r and allowed to stand for some time. 

(a) No precipitate is formed. Morphine is absent. A 
portion of the aqueous liquid is treated with excess of 
alkali hydroxide solution (with which it will remain 
clear or become clear again), and shaken with ether, 
and the ethereal extract evaporated to see whether it 
leaves a residue of atropine (Sec. 223, 6, 7, and 9). 
Another portion of the original still acid liquid is 
shaken with amyl alcohol, and the extract evaporated 
to see whether it leaves a residue of cocaine (Sec. 214, 
11 and 18). 

(jS) A precipitate is formed. The'presence of morphine is 
indicated. The liquid is filtered from the precipitate, 
which is further examined as in Sec. 213, 7, 9, 11, 12, 
and 18. In testing for atropine and cocaine, how¬ 
ever, fresh portions of the original still acid liquid, 
which has been shaken with ether as in (a), are 
used. 

(b) A precipitate is produced by sodium or potassium hydroxide, 
which does not dissolve in excess of the precipitant, even after 
standing for some time and moderate dilution. The greater 
portion of the residual acid aqueous solution left from the 
extraction with chloroform (in 2) is also treated with 
alkali hydroxide solution, and the precipitate filtered off, 
and treated as in 5. The alkaline filtrate is shaken with 
ether, allowed to stand for an hour (so that morphine, 
which dissolves at first in the ether, may separate again 
as completely as possible), the ethereal layer separated 
from the aqfteous layer and evaporated, and the residue 
tested for atropine as in Sec. 213, 6, 7, 9; any morphine in 
the alkaline aqueous layer is then precipitated by the 
introduction 'of carbon dioxide (Sec. 213, 4). Further 
teris are made according to Sec. 213, 7, 9, 11, 12, and 18. 
o In testing for cocaine a fresh portion of the original a«id 
liquid L shaken with amyl alcohof (see (o) (a)). 

5. The precipitate obtained in 4 (6) is filtered off, washed with cold 
t water, and dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, so that the solution 
contains a sight excess of acid,, and the liquid rendered just 
alkaline wj£h sodium hydrogen carbonate solution, vigorously 
shaken, and allowed,to stand for att hour. ( 
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(а) No precipitate is formM. Cinchonine is absent. The 
solution is boiled until evaporated almost to dryness, and 
the residue is taken up with cold water. If nothing remains 
undissolved, the analysis is continued at 7. If, however, 
there is an insoluble residue, it is tested as in 6 for quinine 
(a small quantity of which might be present), and for strych¬ 
nine, brucine, and veratrine. 

( б ) A precipitate is formed. This may contain cinchonine and 
also quinine (Sec. 228, 3 ( b)). The liquid is filtered, 
the filtrate treated as in 5 (a), and the precipitate as 
follows:— 

. It is washed with cold water and dissolved in a little 
hydrochloric ^cid, and the solution treated with excess of 
ammonia, and then with not too small a quantity of ether 
containing 2 per cent, alcohol. 

(a) The precipitate produced dissolves completely in the 
ether , so that two clear layers are formed. This indicates 
the absence of cinchonine and the presence of quinine. 
As a confirmatory test, the ethereal solution is evapo¬ 
rated, the residue dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and 
the thalleioquin reaction applied (Sec. 217, 9). 

(/3) The precipitate produced dees net dissolve or only dis¬ 
solves incompletely in ether. Cinchonine (and possibly 
also quinine) is present. The liquid is filtered, and the 
filtrate evaporated to dryness. If a residue is left, 
it is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and tested for 
quinine by means of the thalleioquin reaction (Seo. 
217, 9). The precipitate is cinchonine, and may be 
further examined as in Sec. 218, 10. 

6 . The residue, insoluble in water, obtained in 5 (a) by evaporating 
the liquid which was treated with sodium carbonate, is hashed 
with water, and tested for quinine (a sjnall quantity of which may 
be present), Btrychnine, brucine, and yercftrine as follows:— 

It is dried en the water bath, and digested with absolute 
m alcohol. 

(a) It dissolves completely. This indicating the absence of 
strychnine and the presence of (quinine) brucine or vera¬ 
trine. For the identification of these the alcoholio solution 
is evaporated ?o dryness on the water bath, and, if qtunine 
has a^eady begfi detected, the residue is divided into two 
• parts, one of tjitested for brucine 6y meats of nitrfo 
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■ acid and stannous ohlrfade (Sec. 221. 6), whilst the other 
is tested for veratrine by means of concentrated sulphuric 
aoid (Sec. 222, 7). If, on the other hand, quinine has not 
yet been found, the residue is divided into three parts, a, 6, 
and c, and a and b tested respectively for brucine and vera¬ 
trine as described, whilst c is tested for quinine by means of 
chlorine water and ammonia. In the presence of brucine, 
however, c must be treated with absolute ether, the result¬ 
ing ethereal solution evaporated, and the residue tested 
for quinine. 

(b) It does not dissolve, or at all events not completely. The 
presence of strychnine, and possibly also of (quinine) brucine 
and veratrine, is indicated. ' The liquid is filtered, and tests 
for (quinine) brucine and veratrine applied to the filtrate 
as in 0 (a), whilst as a confirmatory test the precipitate is 
tested with sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate 
(Sec. 220, 8). 

7. It still remains to test for salicim. For this purpose the remainder 
of the acid aquoous solution (2), which was shaken with chloro¬ 
form, is treated with a little more hydrochloric acid, and boiled 
for some time. If no precipitate is formed, the absence of 
salicine is indicated, whilst the formation of a precipitate shows 
that it is present. Confirniation is obtained by boiling the 
liquid with a little potassium dichromate (Sec. 226, 4), and by 
testing the original substance with concentrated sulphuric acid 
(Sec. 225, 3). 


(c) Detection of alkaloids in food, cadaveric remains, and the like. 

' The detection of poirons in food, in the contents of a stomaoh, 
cadaveric remains, etc., is very much more difficult than under the 
conditions hitherto assumed to be present, for there is no simple 
method of definitely deciding by means of a preliminary test whether 
or no poison is present. Hence, in all cases it is necessary to attempt 
to separate any poison which may be present from the mucilaginous,, 
extractive, and colouring substances which' accompany it in the 
material under examination, before it is possible to ascertain which 
specific poison is present. 

Li the following sections we give outlines of different methods 
which may be used for separating alkaloids from qther substanoes 
. and for drying them. We restrict oursclyes, however, in 4 $eo. 230 
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to the alkaloids described in this iook, with the addition of picro- 
toxine and true digitaline. 1 

This scheme is therefore particularly suitable for a practical 
introduction to such examinations, but it is only exceptionally suf¬ 
ficiently comprehensive to be applicable to the detection of poison? 
in actual cases, i.e. in chemical forensic investigations, because, on 
the one hand, it does not deal with all the poisons possibly present, 
and on the other, does not take into consideration the ptomaines 
which may be present in cadaveric remains, etc., and may be mis¬ 
taken for alkaloids. 

Hence, if the case is not so simple that the examination may be 
restricted to the alkaloids of more frequent occurrence, special 
works which take into,consideration all the above-mentioned points 
must be consulted in chemical forensic investigations of this kind. 2 

In order to give some idea of the methods of examination to be 
used in such cases, we give at the end of Sec. 230, and in Secs. 231 to 
233, a few general details of the process. 

Sec. 230.- 


1. 3. S. Stas’ 8 Method of detecting Poisonous Alkaloids, also 
True Digitaline and Picrotoxine, modified by J. and R. Otto. 4 

Stas’ method is based upon the following principles :— 

(a) Acid salts of alkaloids are soluble in water and alcohol. 
(fi) Neutral and acid salts of alkaloids are mostly insoluble 

1 The consideration of the other digitalis glncosides is omitted, because 
otherwise the course of the examination would be rendered infinitely more 
complicated. 

2 In particular the following may bo mentioned: Fr. Jul Otto, Anleitung 
zur Ausmittelung d> r Oifle, 7th ed., revised by R. Otto, Braunschweig, 1896. 
G. Dragendorff, Beitrdge zur gerichtlichen Chemie einzelner organischer Gifts, 
Gottingen, 1872 ; Beitrdge zur gerichtlichen Chemie, Petrograd, 1884; Arch. d. 
Pharm., 23S, 612 (1895), and 234, 55 and 81 (1896); GeriMich-chemispht 
Ermittelung von Giften, 4th ed., Gottingen, 1895e(no new duition published). 
F. L. Sonnensohein, Handbuch der gerichtlichen Chemie, 2nd ed., revised by A, 
Classen, Berlin, 1881. L. Lewin, Lehrbuch der Toxikologie, Vienna and Leipzig, 
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in ether. Hence,^the alkaloid salts do not, as a rule,' 
, pass into the ethereal solution when neutral or acid 
solutions are shaken with ether, and consequently the 
alkaloids pass into the aqueous solution as acid sul¬ 
phuric acid salts when the ethereal solution of pure 
alkaloids is shaken with dilute sulphuric acid. 

(y) If aqueous solutions containing neutral or acid salts 
of the alkaloids are treated with pure alkali carbonates, 
or alkali hydrogen carbonates, the alkaloids are libe¬ 
rated, and if then shaken with ether or amyl alcohol, 
the pure alkaloids pass into the ethereal or amyl alcohol 
solutions respectively. 

The few exceptions to these general principles may 
be gathered from the following remarks:— 

(а) If the alkaloid is to be detected in the contents of a stomach 
or intestine, in food, or pasty substances generally, these 
are heated beneath a reflux condenser at 70°-79° with 
twice their volume by weight of strong pure alcohol 
(previously rectified over tartaric acid), sufficient tartaric 
acid being added to give the liquid a distinctly acid reaction 
(a greater excess must be avoided). When quite cold, the 
mixture is filtered, and anything that has remained undis¬ 
solved washed with strong pure alcohol. 

If the bases are to be detected in the heart, liver, lungs, , 
or similar organs, these should be cut up into small pieces, 
digested with alcohol which has been acidified in the manner 
described above, and pressed, and this treatment repeated 
until everything soluble has been extracted; the combined 
liquids, when absolutely cold, are filtered. 

(б) The Alcoholic liquids are now concentrated by evaporation 
" at a low temperature. This can be done in a porcelain 

dish°on the wafer bath, the water of which is not allowed 
to exceed hbor.t 80°. The temperature of the contents 
of tfie dish will then not exceed 408-50°. If it is desired 
to keep the temperature still lower, the evaporation if 
accelerated as much as possible by blowing air diagonally 
on to the surface of the liquid. According to Stas the 
temperature should not exceed 35°. He therefore suggests 
carrying out the evaporation in a desiccator over sulphurio 
acid, with or without the aid ol A vacuum, r>r else in a retort, 
Through the tubulure of whiohl# current of air is introduced. 
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Such a precaution, however, is only necessary under 
exceptional conditions, and in any case the main* quantity 
of the liquid may first be evaporated on a moderately 
heated water bath. 

If, in the evaporation, insoluble substances, fat, etc., 
separate (which is generally the case), the solution freed 
from alcohol by evaporation is filtered through a filter 
moistened with water, and the filtrate, together with the 
washings, evaporated by one of the methods described above, 
until it is of the consistency of an extract. If no insoluble 
substances separate on the evaporation of the alcoholic 
liquid, the evaporation to such consistency may be effeoted 
beforehand. • 

(c) The residue from the evaporation is treated with successive 

small quantities of cold absolute alcohol, to effect complete 
extraction, thoroughly mixed, and finally a large amount 
of alcohol added, in order that everything precipitable in 
it may separate. The alcoholio extract is filtered through 
a filter moistened with alcohol, the residue washed with 
cold alcohol, the alcoholic solution allowed to evaporate 
at not too high a temperature (vide supra), the residual 
acid residue taken up with a little water, and the acid 
solution shaken with other (after the greater portion of 
the free acid has been neutralised with dilute sodium 
hydroxide solution), so that the reaction is slightly but 
distinctly acid. The ethereal layer is separated from the 
aqueous layer by means of a separating funnel or a burette 
provided with a glass tap, the acid aqueous solution 
repeated by shaken with ether until the last ethereal extracts 
appear colourless. In this procdts it is belter to use a cylin¬ 
drical rather than the ordinary globular separating funnel. 

Of the alkaloids, etc., under consideration here, the 
ether extracts, apart from colouring*substances, picrotoxine 
and true digitaline, and also traces of verjtrine and atro¬ 
pine. It is advisable to reserve the first strongly coloured 
and the last less strongly coloured ethereal solutions for 
further examination ( cf. (h)). 

(d) The aqueous,^cid solution, separated from the ether, is 
gently heated, in order to free it from the still dissolved 
ether, and then carefully treated with sodium hydroxide 
solution untile furmerio papqjr become deoicftdly brown. 
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The alkaloids are thus liferated, and any morphine present 
r dissolves in the excess of sodium hydroxide solution. The 
alkaline liquid is shaken with pure ether and, after an hour, 
the ethereal extracts separated from the aqueous liquid 
as in (c). The ethereal extract now contains all the alkaloids 
present, with the exception of morphine, only a small 
portion of which passes into the ethereal solution. The 
quantity is smaller the more completely the acid aqeuous 
solution was freed from the ether dissolved in it, and the 
longer the time that elapsed between the shaking with 
ether and the separation of the ethereal layer from the 
aqueous liquid. A portion of the ethereal extract is next 
allowed to evaporate on a large clock-glass, which is placed 
on a surface heated to 20° or 30°, in order to prevent con¬ 
densation of water. If no residue is left, no alkaloid has 
dissolved in the ethereal solution, and the process is con¬ 
tinued at (g ); if, however, a residue does remain, numerous 
conclusions may be drawn from its character. In particular, 
oily streaks on the clock-glass, which gradually agglomerate 
to form a drop, and which on heating emit an unpleasant 
penetrating and suffocating odour, point to a liquid volatile 
alkaloid, whereas a solid residue, or a turbid liquid in which 
solid particles are suspended, lead to the assumption that 
a non-volatile solid alkaloid is present. First of all, the 
aqueous solution, rendered alkaline, is again shaken with 
a fairly large quantity of ether (provided the ethereal 
extract yielded a residue) until a sample of the last ethereal 
extract no longer leaves a residue on evaporation. The 
combined ethereal extracts are then evaporated in a small 
glass d®sh on the water bath (containing water at about 30°), 
and as the liquid evaporates the dish is repeatedly filled up. 

Thh aqueous alkaline solution, which contains any 
morphine thkt may be present, is separated from the 
ethereal extracts and examined as in (y). 

(e) If the acid aqueous solution has been thoroughly and com¬ 
pletely ex*Vacted with ether in (c), tie alkaloids are left in 
so pure a condition after evaporating the ethereal extract 
obtained in (d) that the residue may be used directly for 
the purpose of tests. In’ particular, the portions which 
remain in the deepest part of tKe-dish are-.purer than the 
rihgs formed above it. If the M»»due is left in oily j streaks 
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or drops, the dish is finalljjplaced in a vacuum over sulphuric 
acid, in order to remove the last portions of ether and 
ammonia, and the residue tested for coniine and nicotine , 
as in Sec. 212. If it is crystalline, it is examined under the 
microscope, and then tested as in Sec. 228 or 229, provided 
the characteristics of the crystals do not justify a direct 
test for a definite alkaloid. It must be noted, however, that, 
if all the extractions in Sec. 229 were not carried out, tests 
for narcotine must be applied in another place than that 
chosen in Sec. 229 when the course of extraction selected 
here is used. It may be found with the quinine in the 
ethereal solution of Sec. 229, 5 ( b) (a). This ethereal 
solution is evaporated, and the residue taken up with a 
little hydrocfioric acid and sufficient water to dilute the 
liquid to at least 1:200; sodium hydrogen carbonate is 
then added until the reaction is neutral, and the liquid 
allowed to stand for some time. A precipitate indicates 
nareotino ; confirmation may be obtained as in Sec. 216, 

6 and 9. The liquid, still clear or else filtered from the 
precipitate, is evaporated to dryness, and treated with water. 
Any undissolved particles left are dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid and tested for quinine by means of the thalleio- 
quin reaction (Sec. 217, 9). 

If the residue left on the evaporation of the ethereal 
extract obtained in (d) does not form oily streaks or distinot 
crystals, but amorphous rings (which may happen if the 
evaporation was carried out too rapidly with the aid pf* 
heat), they are dissolved in a little warm absolute alcohol, 
the solution slowly evaporated, and note taken whether 
small crystals are then formed, ^nd the twatment of the 
residue continued as described above. « 

(/) If, however, the acid aqueous liquid was not completely 
extracted with ether in (c), the jcsidue obtained on 
evaporating the ethereal extract derived from the alkaline 
solution wilt often not be sufficiently pure tb be subjected 
to direct examination. In that case, it is dissolved in 
water (acidified with a little sulphurio # acid), the solution 
filtered if necessary, and the acid filtrate shaken repeatedly 
with ether. (She ethereal solution thus obtainedema^ 
contain the remainder of the trqp digitaline and picrotoxine^. 
and should be fanned as in (A) in thersame ijpy as thaf 
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obtained in (c).) The ^jueous solution (after it has been 
freed from dissolved ether by gentle beating) is next 
•' treated with a considerable excess of potassium or sodium 
hydroxide, and repeatedly shaken with ether (the pre¬ 
cautionary measures mentioned in (d) being observed) 
until the last extract no longer leaves a residue on evapora¬ 
tion. The ethereal extracts are evaporated as described 
in (d), and the alkaloid residue, now pure, treated as in 
(e), 1 whilst the aqueous alkaline solution, which may contain 
traces of morphine, is combined with that obtained in {d). 
(g) The aqueous alkaline liquid obtained in (d) or in (d) and (/), 
in which all or the greater part of any morphine present must 
be contained, is freed by gentle heating from the ether 
dissolved in it, and treated, first foth hydrochloric acid 
until the reaction is acid, then with an excess of ammonia, 
and directly afterwards with freshly-rectified pure amyl 
alcohol, 2 and then shaken. Since morphine dissolves more 
readily in hot than in cold amyl alcohol, it is advisable to 
heat the solution by dipping the flask in hot water, then 
to add the amyl alcohol, to dose the flask, to shake it 
(lifting the stopper occasionally), and to pour the whole 
contents of the flask into a separating funnel. After the 
layer of amyl alcohol has been separated from the aqueous 
solution, the ammoniacal liquid is again shaken with amyl 
alcohol. The combined amyl alcohol extracts, completely 
freed from water by allowing the liquid to subside and 
filtering it, are evaporated, and the residue, if any, tested 
according to Sec. 213 for morphine. If this residue was 
not sufficiently pure, it is purified by re-dissolving it in 

<l In the event?T)f strychnine still not being obtained absolutely pure by this 
method/Fr. Janssens {Zeitach. anal. Chem., 4,48 (1866)) recommends re-dissolving 
it in dilute tartaric acid solution, and, while shaking it, adding sufficient finely 
powdered sodium nydrogen carbonate to ensure that the acidity of the liquid is 
only due to free carbonio aoid. m Should a precipitate separate, it is at once filtered 
off through a rapid filter. The strychnine remains dissolved, bwing to the action 
ft the free carboy dioxide, and only separates when Hie filtrate is boiled and 
partly evaporated. When this precipitate has been filtered off and washed it t 
is dissolved in a smalt quantity of dilute sulphurio, acid (1 :200), pota^ium 
carbonate added in ex<5Jss, the liquid shaken repeatedly with six times its volume 
of ether, and the extract evaporated. Chloroform is even better than ether 
for extracting the alkaline solution. 

* pie amyl alcohol should have a boiling pointnf 131°. When evaporated 
on the water bath it should not leave any Appreciable residue, and when shaken 
with water containing sulphuric c,cid should not yield any substances which give 
precipitates yith reagents for the precipitation fit alkaloids. * r> 
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amyl alcohol and shaking the resulting solution with hot 
water acidified with dilute eulphurio acid. The acid water 
extracts the alkaloid from the amyl alcohol, colouriifg-sub¬ 
stances, eto., remaining in the amyl alcohol; if, never¬ 
theless, any have passed into the sulphuric acid solution, 
they may be removed by repeated shaking with hot amyl 
alcohol. The alkaloid solution thus purified is rendered 
alkaline with ammonia, and the morphine extracted from it 
by shaking the hot solution with amyl alcohol; after 
evaporation the morphine can generally be obtained in 
crystalline or crystallised form. 

(h) The extracts obtained in (e) or in (c) and {/) by shaking 
the acid aqueous solutions with ether must still be tested 
for true digifhline and picrotoxine. They also contain 
colouring substances, etc., which are, in particular, present 
in the first ethereal extracts. It is therefore best to follow 
■ the advice of Otto, and evaporate the strongly-coloured 
ethereal extracts and the slightly-coloured ones separately, 
and to make separate examinations of the residues. These 
should be moistened with glacial acetic acid, heated with 
water, and the solution filtered from the residues, which are 
generally of a resinous consistency. Any picrotoxine and 
true digitaline is extracted from the acid solution by shaking 
with chloroform. Any traces of atropine, however, which 
may be present here (cf. Sec. 229, 1) are finally obtained by 
treating the acid aqueous liquid, separated from the 
'" chloroform, with an excess of ammonia, and shaking it 
with benzene. On the careful evaporation of the benzene 
and chloroform extracts the substances contained in them 
are left, and should be further examined. s • 

Up to this point we have confined ourselves in this section, in 
describing Stas-Otto’s method, to the vegetable poisqns dealt with 
in this book. We now add to it a survey according to R, Otto, 1 
whioh indicates more completely the places tn which, in the foregoing 
course of examination? the separate alkaloids are obtained. 

• IfExtracted from thq tartaric acid aqueous solution by ether: Col¬ 
chicine, true digitaline, picrotoxine, and cantSiaridine (further, 
small quantities of papaverine and traces of veratrine and atropine, 
as also of the decomposition products of apomorphine). 

1 Anleitung tur Ausmittelmp der Oifle, 7th ed., p. 144, Braunschweig,; 
1896.S * * 
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II. Extracted by ether from th^aqueous solution, rendered alkaline 
by sodium hydroxide : Nicotine, coniine, veratrine, narcotine, the- 
baine; codeine, papaverine, pilocarpine, brucine, strychnine, aconi¬ 
tine, oocaine, delphinine, atropine, hyoscyamine, scopolamine, 
homatropine, emetine, physostigmine, also traces of colchicine and 
digitaline, and the products of decomposition of apomorphine. 

III. Extracted by ether from the alkaline aqueous solution, rendered 
ammoniacal by the addition of ammonium chloride, forming a red or 
violet solution : Apomorphine and traces of morphine. 

IV. Extracted by amyl alcohol from the ammoniacal aqueous solu¬ 
tion : Morphine and narceine. 

V. Remaining in the alkaline aqueous solution: Curarine and 

narceine (traces). ^ 

Sec. 231. 

2. Processes o! A. Hilger, P. Kiister, and K. Jansen, and ol 
G. Dragendorff. 


A. Hilger, P. Kiister, and K. Jansen 1 have modified the Stas- 
Otto method, as regards the application of its technique, to the 
extent that they replace the extraction by shaking from the substance 
under examination by extraction in a Soxhlet extraction apparatus 
of the mass previously dried with calcium sulphate. A tartaric acid 
aqueous, or alcoholic extract of the material under examination, 
prepared in the usual way, is carefully evaporated on the water bath, 
and the viscous residue (or the substance itself ground up with tartaric 
acid) with the quantity of calcium sulphate (gypsum) necessary 

to form a dry mass (by fixation of the water), and the whole then pow¬ 
dered and placed in an extraction thimble. It is extracted with ether, 
the residual acid calcium sulphate mass rendered strongly alkaline 
(after evaporation of theeether) by saturating it with concentrated 
sodium carbonate solution, then dried, and again extracted with ether. 
By this means the alkaloids or other poisonous substances should 
easily be obtained dirSctly in a comparatively pure condition. This 
process has frequently been recommended, but has not been generally 


adopted. . ,' 

G. Dragendorff# on the other hand, has endeavoured to perfect 
the extraction process by using a series of other solvents as well as 
ether and amyl alcohol, both in the case of acid and alkaline liquids, 

* mm. ausdempharm. Irtft. «. LabJr.f.mew. Chem.d.Univera. Erlangen, 
8. 291 (1889); Forschungaber. liber Lebenemtttel, i., 14 and-0 (1895). 

• Die gi.-ichUich-ihemuche Emittelung vov*Ctfien, 4th ed. Gdttu^en, 1896. 
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bis aim being to effect a certain dqgree of separation of the alkaloids 
at the beginning. We give here the main outline of the series of 
operations essential to the process :— 

(a) Extraction at 40°-50° with water rendered distinctly acid 
with dilute sulphuric acid. 

(b) Concentration of the aqueous eiitraets until they are of the 

consistency of syrup, maceration for 24 hours with three 
to four volumes of alcohol at 30°, cooling and filtration, 
washing with 70 per cent, (by volume) alcohol. 

(c) Distillation of the alcohol, filtration of the quite cold residue 

from the distillation (diluted if necessary with water). 

(d) Extraction of the acidified aqueous solution by shaking with 
freshly rectified petroleum spirit. 

( e) Extraction of Ihe acidified aqueous solution by shaking with 

benzene. 

(/) Extraction of the acidified aqueous solution by shaking with 
chloroform. 

(g) Extraction of the acidified aqueous solution by shaking with 

amyl alcohol. 

(h) Treatment of the aqueous solution with excess of ammonia, 

extraction of the ammoniacal liquid by shaking with 
petroleum spirit in the cold, and removal of the latter only 
after several hours' standing. 

(i) Extraction of the ammoniacal solution by shaking with 

benzene. 

(k) Extraction of the ammoniacal solution by shaking with 
chloroform. 

(i l ) Extraction of the ammoniacal solution by shaking with amyl 
alcohol. 

(m) Drying the ammoniacal liquid by^the addition of ealoitfm 
sulphate, extraction of the dry residue with chloroform. 

The comprehensive classification of the alkaloids which Dragen- 
dorff aimed at attaining by this manifold ’proqess of shaking is not 
successful in practice. Gadamer points out that, according to the 
law of distribution, mfthing else is to be expected. 

Sec. 232. 

3. Gadamer’s Extended Course of Examination. 

• a 

The method of examin^fipn Revised Stas and Otto has as its 
obieet solely the detection Alkaloids, glucosides, and bitter principles. 
* 59 
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So long as it is a question exoljpively of the examination of sub¬ 
stances^ related to these groups, this method is the one which is most 
used even to-day. In practical, and especially in forensio toxi¬ 
cological examinations, however, such a restriction would not 
infrequently lead to inconclusive results, because in such cases the 
presence of numerous synthetic drugs has to be taken into considera¬ 
tion, which themselves belong to entirely different classes of chemical 
substances. In order that these also may be detected, J. Gadamer 1 
has worked out an extended analytical course based on the Stas 
Otto method, of which we will give a survey here; for details as to 
its mode -of application, reference should be made to Gadamer’s 
book itself. 

The acidified substance under examination is extracted with alcohol. 

A. The following are not dissolved in alcohol, and must be 
detected in the residues: Fats and fatty oils, with the exception of 
castor and croton oils, poisonous proteins, such as ricine, crotine> 
and abrine, oxalates, many tartrates, and other organic salts of heavy 
metals (mercury and bismuth). 

B. The alcoholic extract is carefully heated to remove the alcohol. 

. The acid aqueous residue consists of a portion I. not dissolved in 

water, and an acid aqueous solution II. 

I. The portion insoluble in acidified water may either consist- 
of fat only, or it may also contain poisonous substances. 

(a) By boiling with water it is possible to extract: Sulphonal, 
trimud, tetronal, anilides, phenetidides, phenylhydrazides, 
esters (salols), and other substances of a non-basio nature 
(from II. (o) (a)), provided they are present in fairly 
considerable quantity. 

(b) By subsequent extraction with hot alcohol (ether, chloro- 

' form)<,ihere may be obtained: Resins (drastics), cardol,- 1 

<- croton oil, castor oil, dinitrocresol, dinitronaphihol, many 
iodofcrm substitutes and substancesfrom theprevious group. 

II. The acid aqueous solution is evaporated to the consistency of 
syrup, stirred with strong alcohol until a precipitation no longer 
takes place, add filtered; the filtrate is freed from alcohol by careful 
heating, after the addition of water, and shaken first with ethei and' 
then with chloroform. 

* / (a) Substances which can be extracted by shaking :— 

<- (a) From acid solution: Compounds of acid, neutral or 

very slightly fcasie character, 

1 Lthrbudi isr cAmwcAen Toxikclogit,cg> 369 
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1, Extracted'by ethfir ; 

AMs: Halogen acetio acids, oxalic aoid, lactic acid, 
tartaric acid, citric acid, also volatile acids (formic add, 
acetic acid, benzoic acid, cinnamic acid, salicylic acid). 

Nilro-compounds: Picric acid, dinitrocresol, dinitro- 
napbthol, eto., including nitroglycerin. 

Phenols: Pyrocatechol, resorcinol, hydroquinone, 
pyrogallol, phloroglucinol (filioic acid, phloretine). 

Bitter principles (Lactones): Cicutoxine, picrotoxine; 
santonine, cantbaridine, anemonine, anemonol, oardol, 
meconine. 

Purgatives: Anthraquinone derivatives, phenol- 
phthalejp. 

Drastics or constituents of drastics: Buphorbium, 
gambogio acid, quercetine (from podophylline) jalapine, 
scammoniuin, picropodophylline, and a little elaterine. 

Sclererythrine as constituent of ergot of rye; sul- 
phonal, etc. 

Amino-compounds: Veronal, proponal, neuronal, 
bromural, anilides, phenetides (not phenocoll), phenyl- 
hydrazides, ansesthesine, solanidine, piperine, capsai- 
cine; also traces of weak bases (see next group). 

2. Extracted by chloroform, especially if it contains alcohol: 

Traces of the previous groups; also of substances free 
from nitrogen, colocyntheine, elaterine, bryonidine, 
podophyllotoxine, convolvuline, gratioline, digitoxine, 
digitaline, and a little strophantine; of substances 
containing nitrogen, maretine, caffeine, theobromine, 
theocine, narcotine, papaverine, chelidonine, canadme, 
hydrastine, veratrine, cokhicine, solanidine, and 
others. * 

(8) Substances which mag be extracted h§ shaking from 
alkaline solution: Compounds of a basic character. 

(aa) Ey>m solutions rendered alkalinewith sodiun). 
hydroxide: Bases without phenolic chajacter. 

I. By shaking with ether (in the presence of apomorphiriq 
the ether is ooloured red): Exalgine, phenetidine) 
phenocoll base, phenylhydrazine, paraphenylene^ia^ 
mine; anfipyrine, tolypyrine, pyramidone; thtlline) 
ojexine; pyridine, quinolke, isoquinoline, piperaxini^ 
lupetazine, Jyiidine. 
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Coniine, nicotilk, lobeliine, , Bparteine, lupine 
alkaloids, cotarnine, codeine, dionine, peronine, heroine, 
protopine; berberine, hydrastine; cocaine, tropacocaine, 
eucaine, novocaine, aneesthesine, alypine, stovaine, 
holocaine, acoine (nirvanine); strychnine, brucine, 
quebracho alkaloids, gelsemine and gelseminine; 
Cinchona-baric alkaloids ; mydriatics: Hyoscyamine, 
atropine, scopolamine, homatropine, euphthalmine, 
ephedrine; eseroline (physostigmine); aconitine, 
pseudoaconitine, delphinium alkaloids; emetine, 
psychotrine; arecoline, taxine, yohimbine, veratrum 
alkaloids. 

2. Extracted with chloroform (in the presence of physostig¬ 
mine the chloroform becomes red owing to rubreserine): 
Traces of the previous groups: analgine, formopy- 
rine; ehelerythrine, rubreserine, staphisagrine, cytisine, 
anagyrine. 

(/S/3) Extracted by ether, or preferably, directly by 
chloroform from ammoniacal solution, or better, 
from a solution rendered alkaline by sodium hydrogen 
carbonate : Phenolic bases : especially oxyquinoline; 
vioform, kairine (thalline); morphine, narceine, 
apomorphine, nirvanine, orthoform, physostigmine 
(extracted also in (|3) (aa)), eseridine, pilocar¬ 
pine, curine (from arrow curare). 

(6) Poisons which cannot be extracted directly. The solution 
rendered alkaline with sodium hydrogen carbonate which 
remained in ($3) is saturated with Bodium chloride or 
ammonium sulphate, and shaken with chloroform (with 
10 per.Cent. alcohol), with liquid carbolic acid, amyl alcohol, 
or isobutyl alcohol. 

(a) Poisons which can be extracted: Strophantine, convalla- 
marine, and other cardiac poisons, aloine, coloeyn- 
thine, gratiosoline, saponines, including digitonine and' 
solanine. 

(/3) Poison f which cannot be extracted. The solution’ is 
evaporated to dryness, after the addition of sea sand, 
and extracted with alcohol in a Soxhlet extraction 
apparatus. 

(aa) Extracted from the fteujral or slightly alkaline 
rfiass: Lactic acid, cttejp aoid, phenols^phohio 
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acids (naturallyas salts); glycerin; helleborine, 
scillaine. neriine; loretine, narceine ,* salts of 
quaternary ammonium bases; eucodine, mor- 
phosan, euporphine, eumydrine; berberine, co- 
tarnine, bydrastinine, curarine. 

(j3/3) Extracted by alcohol after treatment with dilute 
sulphuric acid : Oxalic acid, tartaric acid. 


Sec. 233. 

4. Identification of Substances isolated in the Analytical 
Course. 

If, in applying the analytical course—whether that of Stas-Otto, 
Gadamer, or any othee be used—a residue is obtained on evaporating 
one or other of the extraction agents, the next operation is to deter¬ 
mine its chemical nature, in order to be able to state with certainty 
what poison is present. In view of the large number of poisons which 
are now known, and which are available to a suicide or criminal, 
this task is rendered more difficult because of the responsibility it 
entails. It is only occasionally simplified by the fact that there is 
reason to assume that only one individual substance can be present. 
This applies especially when -pure substances, i.e. purified alkaloids 
or synthetic drugs have been used. If, however, it is a question 
of plant decoctions or medicinal preparations, a large number of 
poisons may have to be taken into consideration. For example, in 
nux vomica poisoning it is a question of the simultaneous presence of 
strychnine and brucine; in opium poisoning one of all the opium 
alkaloids, and also of meconie acid and meconine. 

The difficulties which confront the chemist in forensic cases are 
sometimes decreased by the fact that indications of criminal inteqj, or 
the post-mortem examination of a body, dftect suspicion into a certain 
channel, and so reduce the possibilities. For instance, remains of 
medicine or drugs may have been found gear the body, the nature of 
which is comparatively easy to determine,* and which afford .an 
indication that these constituents should be looked |or in the body. 
In,..investigating the cause of the death of a pregnant .woman it 3s 
often advisable to direct attention in the firstwplace to any means 
which may have been used to produce abortion. 

One method open ty the chemist to simplify the final identifica¬ 
tion consists of preliminary test &. They often afford data for a oes- 
clusion in thatvthcy exsiucfe the presence of certain substances, an$ 
indicat# the presence of'others, so distinctly that only*a few teste 
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of identification need be applied t* obtain a decisive result. Among ' 
these preliminary tests the determination of the melting-point and 
tfie application of colour reactions play the most important part. 
The melting-point should be determined in all cases in which well- 
crystallised residues have been obtained ; the result should be con¬ 
firmed by a renewed test applied to re-crystallised material. The 
tables of the melting-point of organio drugs given in Gadamer’s 
book, Lehrbuch der chemischen Toxikologie, on pp. 667 and 675, 
will be found of great assistance in drawing conclusions from the 
results obtained. 

With regard to colour reactions, those produced by Frohde’s reagent, 
by Erdmann’s reagent, and by concentrated sulphuric acid are 
the most important, followed by those due tp vanadium sulphuric 
acid, selenium sulphuric acid, formalin sulphuric acid, furfural 
sulphuric acid, benzaldehyde sulphuric acid, and several ‘ others. 
Tests need only be made with traces of the substances isolated in 
the analytical course, and very little material is, therefore, required. 
The tabular summaries given by J. Gadamer on pp. 487 et seq. of his 
Lehrbuch der chemischen Toxikologie, and by H. Baumert on pp. 334 
et seq. of the second edition of the first volume of his Lehrbuch der 
gericktlicken Chernie, will be found useful in drawing conclusions from 
the results obtained. 

In this book we are compelled to confine ourselves to these 
references, and especially in regard to the final identification tests 
consequent on the results of the preliminary tests for poisons, to 
refer to the two books just mentioned, and also to those mentioned 
in footnote 2, p. 921, particularly to those of Otto, Autenrieth, and 
Kippenberger. The systematic course for the detection of nitrogenous 
drugs, devised by J. Qadamer, 1 must also be specially mentioned. 

* , * " II. 

Remarks on the Correct Choice of Exercises for Practice. 

1 - Sec. 234. 

When the Student has become acquainted* with the behaviour 
of substandes towards reagents, and has learped and proved how, 

, with their aid, to detect in the presence of one another, and to separate 
from one another, the cations and anions of different groups, and also 
the. members of one and the same group, bn should pass to actual 
examinations for the purpose of learning qualitative chemical 

C fS> ( 

1 LtLrbuch dePchemisehen Toxikologie, j£* 8$3. Gfittingen, 10M. 

* c ' # f 
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analysis. It is not immaterial whether the series of substances, which 
for .the sake of practice are to be analysed, is followed methodically 
or not, or^hether all experiments relate to one aspect of the subject. 
Many ways may lead to the end, but one is always nearest. 

In order that students may not be without guidance in this 
respect, a plan is given here, the observance of which will be of assist¬ 
ance in the rapid attainment of the object in view. 

So long as analyses are being made for practice, it is essential to 
be able to ascertain with absolute certainty whether the results 
obtained are correct, because this is the only way to acquire confidence 
in the accuracy of the course, as also the necessary assurance and 
self-reliance, and is the sole means of forming the conviction that 
only a methodical agd well thought-out process leads to suocess. 
The substances to be examined should, therefore, be mixed by some 
one who knows the individual constituents exactly. If there is no 
opportunity for this, it is better to mix the constituents oneself, 
and then to detect them as if one did not already know them, in 
exactly the same way as though unknown substances had been 
chosen for examination. The beginner should only be given mixtures 
to analyse, the constituents Of which are known exactly by the 
instructor, as he can then be given definite replies when he detects 
this or that substance, and his confidence in the method and in 
himself will not bo shaken by any element of doubt. 

The number of tests which a student should make before he has 
mastered his subject will vary according to his individuality and his 
preliminary knowledge. We give a classified suggestion of a hundred 
tests, as experience has shown us that, if suitably ohosen, such a 
number will, as a rule, be sufficient to master the process completely. 

A. From 1 to 20. Aqueous solutions of simple salts, e.g. sodium 

sulphate, calcium nitrate, cupric chloride,, . » 

This is for the purpose of learning the course for the analysis of 
substances soluble in water which only contain one e/Uion. The task 
here is only to detect which cation is dissolved in the liquid, no atten¬ 
tion being paid to tjie detection of any other cation or anion, present. 

B. From 21 to 60. Pure salts, oxides, or aHU (substances Wi 

winch not more thai. one cation and one anion are present) in eoUi 
form (powdered), e.g. barium carbonate, sodium borate, oaloiuBa 
phosphate, arsenic trioxide, sodium ohlotide, citric acid, oupr|if ' 
acetate, barium sulphite, lead,chloride. • I 

This is in ^order to Iswm how a solid substanoe is submitted- w* 
a’preliminary test by Renting it in a small tube and before tbe bfei|-) 
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pipe, and Ijow it is brought int(#a suitable form for examination 
(i.e. dissolved or decomposed), how a cation is detected, even when 
the substance is not soluble in water, and how the presence of an anion 
is determined. 

The cation and anion must be found, but no proof need be 
obtained that no other constituents are present. This series of testB 
leads to keener observation and promotes careful reflection, because 
the results obtained in the preliminary test, the behaviour of the 
substance towards the solvent, and a knowledge of the cations assist in 
forming a conclusion as to the anions for which tests should be made. 

C. From 51 to 65. Aqueous or acid solutions of several cations. 

This is for the purpose of learning how to separate and 

differentiate between several cations. It must be proved that no 
other cations than those found are present. Anions are not taken 
into consideration. 

D. From 66 to 80. Dry mixtures of various kinds. The salts 
should be partly inorganic, partly organic, the separate portions of 
the mixture partly soluble, partly insoluble in water or hydrochloric 
acid; for example, sodium chloride, calcium carbonate, cuprio 
oxide—ammonium magnesium phosphate, arsenic trioxide—calcium 
tartrate, calcium oxalate, barium sulphate—sodium phosphate, 
ammonium nitrate and potassium acetate, etc. 

This is in order to learn the preliminary examination of a varying 
mixture of substances, their behaviour with solvents, the detection 
of several anions in the presence of each other, the identification of 
cations, even in the presence of phosphates, oxalates, etc., of the 
alkaline earths, and, in short, the preparation for analyses such as 
are required in scientific or practical problems. 

. All constituents present must be found, and the nature of the 
substance deternfined. • 

E. From 81 to 100. Objects which occur in nature, in industry, and 
in commerce, etc.® Spring water, minerals of all kinds, soil, plant ash, 
potash, soda, metal alloys, mineral pigments, etc. 

" HI. 

Tabulation of the ItSsults obtained with the Substances Analysed 
for Practice. 

• ,, § 235. « 

When studying analysis, it is not immaterial how the results 
obtained arq,noted, and even though eacb'iyay of representing whltt 
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“has been found may, eventually lead to the same end, one is generally 
more suitable than another to obtain rapidly a knowledge of the 
object under examination, and to lead to a quick and yet thorough 
grasp of the whole subject. 

The following examples show the method which in practice we 
have found to be the most suitable and trustworthy:— 

Typical Method of Tabulating the Results of Nos. 1 to 20. 


Colourless Liquid of Neutral Reaction. 


Hydrochloric Acid . 1 

Hydrogen sulphide. 

Ammonium Sul- 

Ammonium Car- 

Nil. * 

Nil. 

phide. Nil. 

bonato. White 

Absence of silver 

Absence of load, 

Absence of fer- 

precipitate. 

ion and mercurous 

mercuric, copper, bis- 

rous, manganous, 

Presence of 

ion. 

mulh, and cadmium 
ions. 

Arsenite, arsenate, 
antimony, stannous, 
stannic gold, and 
platinum ions. 

Ferric ion. 

nickel, cobalt, and 
zinc ions. 

Aluminium and 
chromic ions. 

• 

barium,strontium 
or calcium ion. 
Addition of cal¬ 
cium sulphate 
solution. No 
precipitate : 
Hence calcium 
ion. 


Typical Method of Tabulating the Results of Nos. 21 to 50. 

White powder, melting in its water of crystallisation when heated, then un¬ 
changed. Incandescent on charcoal in the blowpipe flame. Alkali phos¬ 
phate beads not coloured, transparent when cold. Substance soluble in 
water ; reaction, neutral. 


Hydrochloric 

Hydrogen 

Ammonium 

Ammonium 

Sodium Ammoi&um 

acid. 

sulphide. 

sulphide. 

carbonate. 

phosphate. White orys- 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

talline precipitate : 
Hence Magnesium. 

• 


Since the cation is magnesium, and the substance is soluble in 
water, and organic anions are absent, the anion oan only be chromate,' 
sulphate, borate, chlorate, bromine, iodine, cyanogen, fetrocyanogen, 
ferricyanogen, thiooyanogen, nitrate, or chlorate ioiv The absence 
> of tffganic acids and nitrate ion is proved by the preliminary examina¬ 
tion. * • 

Barium chloride produces a white precipitate. This is insoluble 
in hydrochloric acid, pence Sulphate ion is present. 

1 Students are advised Jo. write the foymdsa instead of the names < 
Compounds. 1i4 W • 

1 .Vindicates that no ration takes place. 
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fuasas ^rummaURARY REMARKS ON SOLUBILITY 9$ 

1 % 

Solubility Tables. 

Summary of the compounds of elements of frequent occurrence, with- 
speoial reference to the classes into which they may be grouped 
in accordance with their solubility in water, hydrochloric acid, 
nitric acid or aqua regia , as also to the solubility in water of a 
number of compounds of most importance in anaylsis. 

Sec. 236. 


Preliminary Remarks. 


The solubility tables on pp. 940 and 941 are given in the same 
form as proved so s^isfactory in the former editions of this book. 
The object of these tables is primarily to enable the beginner to 
decide, according to the conditions of solubility, which anions may 
be present in combination with the cations found in the course of 


Apart from this, it may also serve as an approximate guide to 
the conditions of solubility of the compounds dissolved. In this 
connection it must again be pointed out that absolutely insoluble 
substances do not exist, and that, strictly speaking, the substances 
which are termed insoluble here are all soluble to a slight extent. 
The exact degree of solubility in pure water of compounds of most 
importance in analysis is given in a separate table inserted at the 
end of this book. The figures given refer in each case to grammes 
of anhydrous salt in 100 grnis. of solution. For example, they show 
that 17'4 grms. of CuS0 4 are contained in 100 grms. of a saturated 
aqueous cupric sulphate solution at 15°, and that there are 0*000,086. 
grm. of PbS in 100 grms. of an aqueous solution saturated with lead 


sulphide at 18°. 

The classes into which the compounds are arranged in "the first 
table, corresponding to the divisions made m Sec. 193, are expressed 
in figures for the sake of brevity. Thusj— • 

I. Indicates a substance soluble in water. 

II. Indicates a substance practically insoluble in witter, but soiubHi 
* in hydrochloric tscid, nitrio acid, or aqua regia. 

' HI, Indicates a substance practically insoluble in water, hydrochloric 
acid or nitric acid. 1 

In the case of suFItances .which stand on the borderlite, 
numbers of tt^ respective classes have«been hyphened. Thus I.- 
-r^Hesqpts a substanoe jjdfich dissolves with difficulty ij% water, 
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is dissolved by'hydrochloric or njtoic acid; I.—HI. represents a Sub¬ 
stance which dissolves with difficulty in water, and the solubility ol 


whioh fa not materially increased by the addition of acids;'and 
II.—III. represents a substance insoluble in water and dissolving with 
difficulty in acids. If the behaviour of a compound towards hydro¬ 
chloric acid is essentially different from that towards nitric aoid, it • 
is mentioned in the Notes on p. 943. As regards the salts, neutral. 
salts are, as a rule, understood, but basic and acid salts, as also the 


double salts, are mentioned in the Notes when they are of special 


importance. The smaller figures in the respective places refer to 
these Notes. 









NOTES 


1. Potassium diohromate L 

2. Potaaaium borotartrate I. 

3. Potassium hydrogen oxalate 1. 

4. Potassium hydrogen carbonate I. 

8. Potassium hydrogen jartrate I. 

6. Potassium ammonium tartrate 1. 

7. Sodium potassium tartrate I. 

8. Ammonium sodium phosphate I. 

0. Sodium tetraborate I. 

10. Sodium hydrogen carbonate I. 

11. Tricalcium phosphate, Ca,(PO,)j II. 

12. Ammonium magnesium phosphate II. 

13. Potassium aluminium sulphate I. 

14. Ammonium aluminium sulphate I. 

15. Potassium chromio sulphate I. 

16. Zinc sulphide, soluble as blende in nitrio acid, with the separation of sulphur, 
* but only soluble in hydrochlorio aoid when heated. 

17. Manganese dioxide, readily soluble in hydroohlorio acid, insoluble in nitrio 

add. 

18. Nickel sulphide, decomposed fairly readily by nitric aoid, but with AMt 

difficulty by hydrochloric aoid. 

19. Cobait sulphide the same as niokel sulphide. 

20. Ammonium ferrous sulphide I. 

21. Ammonium ferrio ohloride I. 

22. Potassium ferrous tartrate I.. 

23..Silver sulphide, only soluble in nitrio acid. 

24. Bedlead (Pb,O t ) is converted by hydrochloric acid into lead chloridm by 
nitrio acid into lead oxide, which dissolves in cXolba of the aci<viad 
into brown lead peroxide insoluble in nitrio aoid. 

£5. Basio lead acetate L 


26. Mercurous nitrate-ammonia (mercuriua solqbilis Hahnemanni) II. 

27. Basic merourio sulphate II. 

28. Merourio ammonium ohloride (white precipitate) II. 

29. Merourin^sulphide, insoluble in hydrochlorio or nitric ioid, but soluble' 

• hot qqua regia. , -. r 

80. Cupric ammonium sulphate I. .3 "? 

31. Cupric sulphide, decomposed with difficulty by hydroohlorio aoid, bRt 

readily by nitrio aoid. > . 

32. Basio ouprio'aoetate, jArtially soluble in water and completely in Aids. 

83. Bisbttthyl ohloride IL 
34a Bismuthyl iMate IL 1 

y 
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Ndris 

Sodium attHo chloride I. . S' 

36. Aurio sulphide, insoluble in hydro^&lorioand nitric araids, but soluble in hot 
aqua regia. ' 

87. Potassium platinochloride I.-III. 

88. Ammonium platinochloride I.-III. 

89. Platinic sulphide is not attacked by hydrochlorio acid, and only lightly by 

boiling nitric acid (when it has been precipitated from a hpt solution), 
and is soluble in hot aqua regia. 

40. Ammonium chloride-stannic chloride (pink salt) I. 

41. Stannous sulphide and stannic sulphide, decomposed and dissolved by hot 

hydroohloric acid, converted by nitric acid into stannic oxide, insoluble 
in excess of the acid. Sublimed stannic sulphide is only dissolved by 
hot aqua regia. 

42. Antimony trioxide, soluble in hydrochlorio acid, insoluble in nitric acid. 

43. Antimonyl chloride II. 

44. Antimony trisulphide, dissolved completely by hydrochloric acid, especially 

when hot, decomposed by nitric acid, but only slightly soluble therein. 

46 Antimony calcium sulphide I.—III. 

46. Potassium antimonyl tartrate (tartar emetic) I. 

47. Calcium hydrogen malato I. 
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A 

Absorption, 17 
spectrum, 100 

Acetate ion. See Acotioacid 
Acetio acid as reagent, HO 

behaviour towards reagents, 532 
detection in mixed compounds, 667, 
670 

detection in simple compounds, 
587, 595 

Acid anhydride, 9 
radioles, 7 
Aoids, 7, 25 
free, 26 - 
Affinity, 22 

Alkaline solutions, examination of, 606 
Alkaloids, behaviour towards reagents, 
852 

detection of, 912 
in foods, etc., 920 
Alloys, examination of, 558 
Aluminium and aluminium ion, 
detection in mixed compounds, 634, 
637, 644, 676 

detection in simple compounds, 577, 
590, 599 

in analysis of soil, 716, 717 
in mineral waters, 704 
in silicates, 687 
in spring deposits, 711 
Ammonium and ammonium ion, 
behaviour towards reagents, 126 
* detection in mixed compounds, 653 
detection in simple compounds, 579 
in analysis of soil, 7 fC 
in mineral waters, 690, 702 
Ammonium oarbonate a» reagent, 111 
chloride as reagent, 111 
molvbdate as reagent, 111 
oxalate as reagent, 111 
sulphide as reagent, 74# 
i thioaoetate as reagent, 837 
Analytical operaf^na, 15 f • 

Aftions («e also under Group!)? 20 
Anodes, ?1 


Antimony ana antimony ions, 
behaviour towards reagents, 357 
detection in mixed compounds, 019, 
622 

detection in simple compounds, 572 
in alloys, 567 
in foods, etc., 749, 750 
in spring deposits, 709 
Apparatus, analytical, 103 
Appliances, analytical, 103 
Aqua regia as reagent, 19 
Arsenio, behaviour of, 338 
detection in pigments, carpets, 
textile fabrics, etc., 723 
detection in foods, cadaveric re¬ 
mains, etc., 728 
preparation of, 
from arsenio trioxide, 339 
from arsenious sulphide, 350 
Arsenic, 

pentavalent, behaviour towards re¬ 
agents, 353 

trivalent, behaviour towards re¬ 
agents, 339 iy 

trivalent and pentavalent, 
detection in mixed compound*, 
617, 622, 055, 675 , 

detection simple compand*, 
572,580 « 

distinction between, 375 
in analysis ofaoil, 717 
in mineral waters, 708 
p silicates, 686, 690 
in spring deposits, 709, 713 
Ash of plants, animals, manures, eta,, 
examination of, "’82 * 

Atomio weights, 3 
Atomiser, Beckmann’s, 98 
Atoms, 2 
Atropine, 

behaviour towards reagen#, 899 
* demotion in mixed compounds, 91$, 

detection in simple cornpou 
imfoods, etc., 928, 932 

Mfc* * 60 


C 



ItfMX 


Anno hydroohlorio aoid m reagent, 118 ft 
Aside ion. See Hydronitrio add 


Braoine, 

behaviour towards reagents, 802 
deteotion in mixed compound®, 919 
deteotion in simple compounds, 914 
in foods, etc., 928 


B 

Barium and barium ion, 
detection in mixed compounds, 643, 
‘ 648, 671 

deteotion in simple compounds, 678, 
601 

in oadaverio remains, foods, etc., 
748, 762 

in mineral waters, 704, 706 
in silicates, 687 
in spring deposits, 710, 712 
Barium ohloride, 112 
nitrate, 112 
Bases, 26 
Beakers, 103 

Benzoate ion. See Benzoio acid 
Benzoic aoid, 

behaviour towards reagents, 622 
deteotion in mixed compounds, 667, 
670 

detection in simple compounds, 687, 
696 

Beryllium and beryllium ion, 
behaviour towards reagents, 173 
detection of, 822, 824, 836 
Bismuth and bismuth ions, 
behaviour towards reagents, 296 
detection in mixed oomponnds, 626 
deteotion in simple compounds, 673 
in foods, eto., 748, 749 
“ Bloom,” 89 
Blowpipe, 83 
j, flame, 85 
teats, 82 

Boiling flasks, 103 
Boiling point, 19 
Bora's ion. See Boric acid 
Borax beads, 90 
Boric acid, 

behaviour toward* reagents, 418 
deteotion in mixed compound^, 646, 
-658 ;vW-; 

deteotion in simple od«potmds, 581, 
682.683,691,693 
In mineral waters, 705 
in plant aihl 783 < 

fat iuioates, 687, 690 
Bromine and bromine ion, 
behaviour towards reagents, 448 
detection in mixed compounds, 656, 

> 677 * 

detection in simple compound*^582, 
m mineral ‘waters, 765 


Burners, 75 
Butyrate ion. See Butyric aoid 
Butyric aoid, behaviour towards 
reagents, 539. 

C 

Cadmium and cadmium ion, 
behaviour towards reagents, 300 
detection in mixed oompounda, 622, 
624 

detection in simple compounds, 571 
in foods, etc., 751 * 

Ccesium and caesium ion, . 

behaviour towards reagents, 132 
detection of, 829 
in mineral waters, 708 
Calcium and caloium ion, 
behaviour towards reagents, 146 
detection in mixed compounds, 642, 
645, 649, 671 

detection in simple oompounda, 578, 
598 

in analysis of soil, 716, 717 
in mineral waters, 701 
in ordinary waters, 694 
in spring deposits, 711 
Caloium ohloride as reagent, 112 
sulphate as reagent, 112 
Carbon, 

behaviour of, 434 

detection alone or in mixtures, 597, 
673 

detection in metal alloys, 568 
detection in silicates, 687 
Carbon dioxide, evolution of, 69 
Carbonate ion. See Carbonic acid 
Carbonic acid, 

behaviour towards reagents, 434 
detection in mixed compounds, 655, 
669 

deteotion in simple compounds, 580, 
693 

in analysis of. soil, 715, 717 
in ash, 783* 

in mineral waters, 700, 702 
in ordinary waters, 696, 698 



Cations (see also under Groups), 20 
Otria earths, 187 
Cerium and cerium ions, 
behafl^pfir toward* Reagents, 190 » 
detection of, 822, 824, 82$ 886 
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Charcoal fpr blowpipe tests, 88, 87 
Chlorate ion. See CMorio aoid 
Chloric aoid, * * 
behaviour towards reagents, 491 
deteotion in mixed oompounds, 658 
deteotion in simple oompounds, 583, 

592 

Chlorine and chlorine water as reagent, 
74 

behaviour of, 444 

Chlorine ion. See Hydrochlorio aoid 
Chromate ion. See Chromic aoid 
Chrome iron ore, 676 
Chromio aoid, 

behaviour towards reagents, 396 
detection in mixed oompounds, 655, 
076 

deteotion in simple compounds, 580, 

593 • 
in foods, eto., 751, 752 

Chromio ion. See Chromium 
Chromium, 

behaviour towards reagents, 167 
detection in mixed compounds, 634, 
638, 044, 677 

deteotion in simple oompounds, 575, 
577, 589, 596 

in oadaverio remains, foods, etc., 
750, 752 
Cinohonine, 

behaviour towards reagents, 883 
deteotion in mixed oompounds, 919 
deteotion in simple oompounds, 914 
in foods, eto., 932 
Cinnamic aoid, 

behaviour towards reagents, 614 
deteotion in mixed oompounds, 601, 
063, 670 

deteotion in simple oompounds, 662, 
569, 585, 005 

Cinnamylate ion. See Cinnamic aoid 
Citrate ion. See Citrio aoid 
Citrio aoid, 

behaviour towards reagents, 604 
deteotion in mixed oompounds, 667, 
829 

deteotion in simple oompounds, 586, 
590 

Cobalt and oobalt ions,, 
behaviour towards rearents, 237 
defection in mixed ooJbounds, 640, 
042,645 * ^ 

deteotion in simple oompounds, 575, 

689 

in foods, eto., 751 
in spring deposits, 711 
Cocaine, . - 

behaviour tow§*ls reagents. §72 • 
•oeteotiqp in mixed compounds, 917 


Cocaine, 

deteotion in simple compounds, 91# 
in foods, eto., 928 + 

Colloids, 45 

Compounds, ohemioal, 2 
complex, 10 
Concentration, 17, 109 
osmotio, 20 
Coniine, 

behaviour towards reagents, 862 
deteotion in foods, eto., 928 
Copper, 

behaviour towards reagents, 289 
detection in mixed oompounds, 025 
detection in simple oompounds, 573 
in analysis of soil, 717 
in oadaverio remains, foods, eto., 750 
in spring deposits, 710 
in waters, 697 
Crucibles, 55, 58, 103 
Crystallisation, 29 
water of, 11 
Crystalloids, 45 
Cuprio ion. See Copper 
Cuprous ion. See Copper 
Cyanogen oompounds insoluble in 
water, 

analysis of, 678 

ion. See Hydrooyanio aoid 

D 

Decantation, 40 
Decomposition, 56 
Deposit, 89 
Dialysis, 43, 730 

Dichromate ion. See Chromio acid 
Dichromic acid. See Chromio acid 
Didymium, 

behaviour towards reagents, 196 
detection of, 822, 824 
Diffusion, 44 
Digitate, • 

behaviour towards reagenfe, 904 
deteotion in mixed compounds, 917 
deteotion in simple oompounds, 915 
in f#ods» 928 

Dissolution, *9 
capacity, 25 
constants, 23 
degree of, 22 
Distillation, & 
apparatus, 53 
Double salts, 11 


Eleotro affinity, 22 
Electrodes, 20 • 
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Electrolysis, 19 1 1 

Electrolytes, 19 
Electron, ,21 
Element, 4 

Equilibrium, chemical, 12 
constants, 13 
Equivalent, 22 
Erdmann’s reagent, 878 
Evaporation, 49 

Exercises for praotioe, choice of, 934 
Explosive fusion, 56 
Extraction by shaking, 46 
. continuous, 46 

F 

Ferrio chloride as reagent, 112 
Ferric ion, 

behaviour towards reagents, 249 
detection in mixed compounds, 637, 
643 

detection in simple compounds, 571 
in analysis of soil, 716 
in mineral waters, 701, 704 
in ordinary waters, 694 
in silicates, 686 
in spring deposits, 710, 711 
Ferricyanogen ion. See Hydroferri- 
cyanio aoid 

Ferrooyanogen ion. See Hydroferro- 
cyanio acid 
Ferrous ion, 

. behaviour towards reagents, 244 
detection in mixed compounds, 637, 
643 

detection in simple compounds, 575, 
589 

in analysis of soil, 716 
in mineral waters, 701 
in ordinary waters, 694 
in silicates, 686 
Filter papers, 38 
te^ts for purity of, 39, 739 
stands,. 37 
Filtration, 36 

. Flame ooloratiens/Ol, 054 
Flames, 79, 84 ( 

bead reactions in, 90, 5o7 o 
Fluorescein paper as reagent, 450 
Fluorine ion. Hydrofluoric acid 

Fprmate ion. 9 See Formio acid 
Formic acid, 

behaviour towards reagents, 529 
detection in mixed compounds, 668 
detection in simple compounds, 587 
Formula, chemical, 3 
Frdhde’s reagent, 896 
Funnels, 37,103 
jjrotective^l 


Gallium and gallhuaHon, 
behaviour towards reagents, 268 
detection- of, 822, 823 
Gas burners, 75 

Gases, generation and use of, 67 
Germanium and germanium ions, 
behaviour towards reagents, 379 
detection of, 806, 807 
Glass tubes for detection of arsenio, 
351, 739 

Gold and gold ions, 

behaviour towards reagents, 316 
detection in alloys, 567 
detection in mixed compounds, 622 
detection in simple compounds, 574 
Gold ohloride as reagent, 854, 855 
Groups, analytical, 114, 117 
properties of individual, 
anions, inorganio L, 395 
anions, inorganio II., 443 
anions, inorganio III., 486 
anions, organic L, 497 
anions, organio II., 521 
cations, I., 119 
cationB, II., 137 
cations, III., 159 
cations, IV., 216 
cations, V., 273 
cations, VI.', 314 

H 

Halogens, 7 
Heating apparatus, 75 
Humio acids, detection in analysis of 
soil, 718 
Hydrates, 11 

Hydrazine and hydroxylamine 
methods (Ebler and Knoevenagel), 
846 

Hydriodic acid, 

behaviour towards reagents, 462 
detection in mixed compounds, 656, 
677, 829, 830 

detection in simple compounds, 582, 
593, 597 

in mineral waters, 706 v 

Hydrobromic^cid. See Bromine 
Hydrochloric/acid, 

behaviour "towards reagents, 434 
detection £n mixed compounds, 658, 
674, 677 

detection in simple compounds, 588, 
593, 5fl7 

in analysis of soil, 715 
in mineral waters, 702 
in ordinary wateftp 695 
in sfflefetes, 687, 690 
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Hydroojsy^c aoid, fe 

behaviour toward* feagents, 466 
detection in rafted compounds, 667, 
669, 678 

detection in simple compound* 683, 
692, 597 

in foods, cadaverio remains, etc., 
760 

Hydroferricyanio acid, 
behaviour towards reagents, 464 
detection in mixed compounds, 666, 
667, 679 et seq. 

detection in simple compounds, 681, 
582 

Hydroferrocyanio acid, 
behaviour towards reagents, 462 
detection in mixed compounds, 657, 
679 et eeq . 

detection in simple# compounds, 
582 

Hydrofluoric aoid, 
behaviour towards reagents, 426 
detection in mixed compounds, 639, 
646, 658, 670, 675, 676, 830 
detection in simple compounds, 582, 
592, 693, 598 
in analysis of soil, 717 
in mineral waters, 703 
in silicates, 688, 689 
in spring deposits, 713 

Hydrogen as reagent, 66, 757 

Hydrogen sulphide as reagent, 70, 
736 

detection in mineral waters, 
700 

Hydrogen sulphide water as reagent, 

73 

Hydrolysis, 28 

Hydronitrio acid, behaviour towards 
reagents, 486 

Hydrosulphurio acid, 
behaviour towards reagents, 466 
detection in mixed compounds, 655, 
656 


detection in simple compounds, 580, 
593 

Hydrosulphurous acid (H 2 S a 0 4 ), 401 

g ydroxides, 7 
ydroxyl, 7 . 

Hypoohlorite ion. tfAHypoohlorous 
a#d 1 

Hypochlorous aoid, behaviour towards 
reagents, 482 

Hypophosphite ion. See Hypophos- 
pnorous aoid 

Hypophosphorous acid? behavipur 
towards reagents, 484 # „ 

^y^sulphuroupeacid. $e£ ^Thioaul- 


a 


Q 


1 

Ignition, 54 

Inorustations, analysis of, 7Q8 
Indicators, 05 
Indium and Indium ion, 
behaviour towards reagents, 207 
detection of, 822, 823, 825 
Inorganic substanoes in presence o: 
organic, 719 

Iodate ion. See Iodio acid 
Iodio acid, behaviour towards re 
agents, 405 

Iodine, behaviour of, 452 
ion. See Hydriodio aoid 
Iodine-potassium iodide as reagent 
854 

Ionisation process, 22 
Ions, 20 

Iridium and iridium ions, 
behaviour towards reagents, 370 
detection of, 805, 806, 835 
Iron, behaviour of (see also Ferrou 
and Ferric ions), 244 
Isomerism, 5 


K 

Kipp’s apparatus, 68 


L 

Laotate ion. See Laotio acid 
Lactic acid, 

behaviour towards reagents, 541 
detection of, 643 
Lanthanum and lanthanum ion, 
behaviour towards reagents, 194 
detection of, 822, 824, 825 
Law of’dilution, 23 
mass action, 13 

LeacUmd lead • 

behaviour towards reagents, 881 
detection in mixed compounds, 601! 

625,673 • ~ 

detection in simple compounds, 57( 
£73, ^88, 596 

in foodji, eto., 748, 749, 750 
in mineral watess, 697 
in plant ash, 785 . 

in spring deposits, 710 
Lead acetate as reagent, 112 
Light filters, 92 
Lithium and lithium ion, 
behaviour towards reagents, 134 ^ 
defection of, 130, 829 u 

in mineral waters, 707 
Litmus pape$, 65 4^ 
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M 

Magnesia mixture as reagent, 343 
MagnestuA and magnesium ion, 

■ behaviour towards reagents, 149 
detection in mixed compounds, 646, 
648 

detection in simple compounds, 679, 
692 

'in analysis of soil, 716, 717 
in mineral patera, 703 
in ordinary waters, 696 
in spring deposits, 711 
Magnesium sulphate as reagent, 112 
Malate ion. See Malic acid 
Malio aoid, 

behaviour towards reagents, 608 
detection in mixed compounds, 866, 
829 

detection in simple compounds, 
686 


4 Metaphosphorio add, behaviour 
~ towards reagehu, 418 
Methyl orange as indicator, 66, 66 
Microohemioal methods, 101 
.MicroMope, use of in qualitative 
analysis, 101 

Mineral waters, analysis of, 699 
Mixture, IS, 17 
Mixtures, heterogeneous, 16 
Molecules, 2 

Molybdenum and molybdenum ions, 
behaviour towards reagents, 386 
detection of, 806 
Morphine, 

behaviour towards reagents, 866 
detection in mixed compounds, 918 
detection in simple compounds, 913 
in foods, etc., 928 

r 

N 


Manganese and manganese ions, 
behaviour towards reagents, 223 
detection in mixed compounds, 638, 
645 

detection in simple compounds, 676, 
677 

in analysis of soil, 716, 717 
in mineral waters, 711 
in plant ash, 784 
Marsh’s apparatus, 344, 764 
Mayer’s reagent, 856 
Mecke’s reagent, 868 
Melting, 56 

point, determination of, 56 
Mercuric chloride as reagent, 865 
Mercuric ion, 

behaviour towards reagents, 286 
detection in mixed compounds, 626 
detection in simple compounds, 
, 573 

in oadaverio remains, foods, eto., 
• 7«, 743, 748, 74 

Mercurous ion, 

behaviour towards reagents, 277 
detection in mixed compounds, 604, 
605 c 

detection in simple compounds/ 570, 
588 

in oadaterio remains, foods, etc., 
741, 749 

Meroury. See Merourio aryl Mercurous 
ions 

M4tal alloys, examination of, 686 
poisons, detection in oadaverio 
tomato*, foods, eto., 728 


ifstephtepbate ion. See 
pfeosphmio agfd 


$sta- 


a-Naphthylamine as reagent, 482 
Narcotine, 

behaviour towards reagents, 876 
detection in mixed compounds, 917 
detection in simple compounds, 914 
in foods, etc., 928 
Neodymium, 195 
Neutralisation, 27 
Nickel and nickel ions, 
behaviour towards reagents, 229 
detection in mixed compounds, 640, 
642, 646 

detection in simple compounds, 574, 
676, 589 

in foods, etc., 761 
in spring deposits, 711 
Nicotine, 

behaviour towards reagents, 868 
detection in foods, etc., 928 
Niobium and niobium ion, 
behaviour towards reagents, 208 
detection of, 799, 822, 823 
Nitrate ion. See Nitric acid 
Nitric aoid as reagent, 110, 737 
behaviour towards reagents, 486 
detection in mixed compounds, 668 
detection in simple compounds, 588- 
in analysis of^soil, 717 
in mineral witters, 706 
in ordinary waters, 695 .. 

Nitrite ion. See Nitrous acid 
Nitrous aoid. 


behaviour towards reagents, 478 
detection ip analysis or soil, 717 
detection iff ordinary waters,696,701 
Nomenclstytre, 7 
older, 9 s 
Non-metals. 7 
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Order of tension, 3* 

Organic acids, 396, 497 

Organic substanoes in analysis p soil, 

in mineral waters, 701, 702 
in ordinary waters, 697, 698 
in silicates, 687 
removal of, 627, 811 
Orthophosphbrio aoid, 
behaviour towards reagents, 412,418 
detection in ash, 784 
Osmium and osmium ions, 
behaviour towards reagents, 312 
detection of, 327, 806, 810 
Osmotio pressure, 19, 44 s 
Oxalate ion. See Oxalio aoid 
Oxalic aoid, # 

behaviour towards reagents, 423 
detection in mixed compounds, 645, 
658, 670, 830 

detection in simple compounds, 682, 
585, 590, 593 
Oxidation, 60 
Oxides, 7 

Oxidising flame, 84, 86 


Palladium and palladium ions, 
behaviour towards reagents, 306 
detection of, 327, 806, 810 
Perborates, 423 

Peroarbonates, behaviour towards re¬ 
agents, 438 

Perchlorate ion. See Perchloric acid 
Perchloric acid, behaviour towards 
reagents, 496 
Periodic system, 114 
Persulphates, behaviour towards re¬ 
agents, 409 
Phases, 15 

Phenolphthalein as indicator, 65 
Phosphate ion. See Phosphorio aoid 
Phosphates of alkaline earths, 
detection in mixed compounds, 640 
detection in simple compounds, 591 
Phosphite ion. See Phosphorous acid 
Phoe^ho-antimonio acn as reagent, 

Phosphomolybdio aoid as reagent, 867 
Phosphoric aoid, 

detection in mixed compounds, 645, 
„ 668,669 * 

detection in simple compounds, 682, 
690,693 

*in analysis oMti, 716, II?• 

Hn minferal waters, 702 r 


Phdiphorio acid, 
in ordinary water, 694 
in silicates, 687, 690 
in spring deposits, 710 
salts, 90 

Phosphorous acid, 
behaviour towards reagents, 433 
detection in foods, eto., 781 
Phosphorus, ' 

behaviour of, 411 
detection in foods, 701 
Phospho-tungstio acid as reagent, 81 
Picric acid as reagent, 858 
Piorotoxine, 

behaviour towards reagents, 910 
detection in mixed compounds, 91 
detection in simple compounds, 93 
in foods, etc., 921 
Pipette, 104 , 

Platinohvdroohloric aoid (platinhi 
chloride) as reagent, 113, 866 
Platinum and platinum ions, 
behaviour towards reagents, 321 
detection in alloys, 567 
detection in mixed compounds, 62< 
621, 806, 808 

detection in simple compounds, 57 
Platinum crucibles and th§ir turn 
68, 103 
wire, 87, 90 

Pocket spectroscope, 96 
Poisons, inorganio, detection li 
oo-legal cases, 726 
Porcelain oruoibles and dishes, 58,10i 
Potassium' and potassium ion, 
behaviour towards reagents, 119 
detection in mixed compounds, 6W 
827 

detection in simple oomptmnds, $$ 
in analysis of soil, 716, 717 A ‘ 
in ash, 784 

in mineral waters, 701 
in •rdinary Otters, 694 
in silicates, 689 • * * '' 

Potassium-bismuth iodide as reajj^Ott 
856 

cadmiugi iodide as reagent, 665 
oMorate as reagent, 736 v ^ 
chromate as reagent, 112 . ' 

cyanide as rea/ront, 112 
ferrooyan^le as reagent, 112 
hydro xidiand potassfom oarbdtt 
method of Q. Almkvist, 840K 
mercuric iodide as reagent, 856 
nitrite as reagent, 112 ^ 

sulphate as reagent, 112 ] l 

sulphide as reagent, 74 1 'WS 

thiecarbonate, 234 
thiocyanate as reagent 111 



jFr »ctlo|l methods of *» general 

ftwwotljB^UK (tee alto, BMymium), 
196 * ... 

Precipitate, 12, 31 
Precipitation, 31 . 

P w.Hmimi.ry teats for solid substances, 

liquid sulltences, 559 ... • 

Processes, oiwmiosl* 0 
Propionic aotfc Wteyidpr towards 


ProtoxidS,9 
Prussic acid, 

behaviour towards reagents, 456 
detection in oadaverie remains, 
If foods, eto., 760 
Ptomaines, 852, 921 
PyTophoephorio acid, behaviour 
towards reagents, 417 


Qualitative analysis, 

’• systematic courses of, 544, 836 
for detection of alkaloids, 912 
Quinine, 

detection in mixed compounds, 919 
detection in simple compounds, 914 
fat foods, etc., 932 

' *' 

.$/: ' ' R 

Raoemio add, behaviour, towards 
^reagents, 503 
Ban earths, 

' behaviour towards reagents, 173 
et eeq.. 

detection in mixed compounds, 210 
et eeq.,fUti at eeq. 

Reaction, vsloejty of, 12 . 

ReaotiCKw, 7, .64,113 r». , 

of jndividnal anions, 393 
Of individual cations, 117 
■a revarsibte, 11 " 

Rcoflsnts 7, lOB r 

7*teS» tor purity of, 106 < . 

summary of, 110 
fjtedhajng name, 86 e 
Reduction, 60 , 
nWittim a nji rhodium ioii. 

> befcfvfcmr towards reagents, 308 . 
- attention of, 327, 805, .806, 810 
foUMfe’s crystals, 861 
Rnbiditurnmnd rubidium ion, 
>eb»vt6wr towards reagents, 13f, 

, ‘.detection <4629 
j: Jn mineral ujtert, 708 t 


tlltuthrinlum ajilnitlSifom iW v- 
I- behavtoim^wft^reannt^SlO 
[ detection 4327,888,810 


., Safety tabes, 89 , 

Salidne, 

behaviour towards reageate,903 
detection in mixed-compounds, 93K 
detection in simple compounds, OH 
Salicylate ion. See Salicylic aoid 
SaUcylio acid, \ 

behaviour towards reagents, 525 
detection in mixed compounds, 667. 
670 

detection in simple compounds, 587, 
596 

Salto, aoid, bado, neutral, 7, 8 
Samarium, behaviour of, 197 
Selenium and selenium ions, 
behaviour towards reagents, 381 
detection of, 806 

Separation of anions, other methods 
of, 849 

cations, other methods of,-837 
Silicate ion. See Silioio acid 
Silicates, analysis of, 684 
Silioio aoid, 

behaviour towards reagents, 438 
detection by beads, 658 
detection in mixed compounds, 642, 
646, 656, 668, 670, 676 
detection in simple compounds, 676, 
577, 590, 503,599 
in analysis of soil, 716, 717 
in metal alloys, 568 
in mineral waters, 703 
in ordinary water, 694, 699 
in spring deposite, 710, 712 , • 

Silicofluoride Ion. See Silicohydro- 
fluoric aoid 

Silioohydrofluorio aoid, 
behaviour towards reagents, 410“ 
detection of, 830 • 

Silver and silver ion, 
behaviour fevtards reagents, 274 
detection in mixed compounds, 60S, 
673,674 , 

detection in sample oompounds, 570, 
588, 696 M »• 

in cadaveriowsmain*, foods, eto., 748 
Sodium and sodium ion,. 
behaviour, towards reagento,*184. 
detection in mixed compound*, 658, 
,827 T ‘ 

detection in simple oompounde. 579 
in mipi; of soMtf. 719fcl _ 
in mineral waters, lot, 9 :' 




• carbonate aateageu 
«hl*ride.jMi te*gi»V • — 

. hydrogen phosphate as reageht, ill 
hfdjoxide asreagent, 11 ® 
nitrate as reagent, 738 
. sulphide as nugnk 74 
. sulphide methods of Vortmann, 887 
Suftanalyeiiof, 718 . 

Solubility product, 88 
tobies, 940 
Solution, 18, 561, 790 
'saturated, 17 
tension, 31 
Solvents, 18 
Speatrosoopo, 94. t 
Speetrnm analysis, 91 
Spirit lamp, 76 

Spring deposits, analysis of, 708 
water, analysis of, 892 
‘Stannic ion, 

behaviour towards reagents, 332 
detection in mixed compounds, (619, 
822,876,877 

detection in simple compounds, 572, 
598 . 

in foods, eto., 749, 750 
in spring deposits, 709 
Stanmo oxide. See Stannio ion 
Stannous ion, 

behaviour towards reagents, 328 
detection in mixed compounds, 619, 
622 

, detection in simple compounds, 572 
in foods, etc., 749,760 
■ Starch paste as reagent, 452 
Strontium and strontium ion, 
behaviour towards reagents, 143 
detection in mixed compounds, 643, 
848,671 

detection in simple compounds, 578, 

801 

in mineral witters, 704,705 
in Bering deposits, 710, 712 
Strychnine, 

behaviour towards reagents, 887 
detection in mixedfcompounds, 920 
ifeteotion in Simple knnponnds, 915 
fa foods, eto., 939 % 

Sublimation, 55 ■ 

SuooinSte ion. See Succinic add 
Snocinio add, . ' 

behaviour towards reSfeentt, 521 
detection mixedobmpoyids^OS. 

ft ctetdRen WSacplo 00 j£j*>#nds, 886 


Stoarklaad, 112 

SuWekm. See Bn 
Stdphlde imp : See 
add 

Sulphides free aim 
acid), 9 

Sulphite ion. See Sal 
Sulphq acids, 9 





Sulphur, • 
behaviour of, 46v * . 
detention in bieblusy enwpoUnds, 
.696,672 

detection in spiing deposit*, 712 1 
Sulphurio acid as reagent, 110,78f , 
behaviour towards reagents, 406 
detection in mixed compounds, 85t& 
874 ■ ' ” 

detection in simple compounds, 581, 
593,596,599 

in analysis of soil, 715 '■* 

in mineral waters;- 701 
in ordinary waters, 604' 
in silicates, 687, 690 
in spring deposits, 70& ; 'V*3£ 

Sulphurous add, behaviour tOWWTd*- 
reagents,-401 : . - 

System of analytical grouping, lft % 
periodic, 115 . " ’ 

Systematic course of qudfhtffte 
analysis, 544 - 


Tabulation of results, 930 
Tannic acid as reagent, 77, 868 - 
Tantalum and tantalum ions, ’ 
behaviour towards reagents, 206 
detection of, 799, 822, 823 
Tartario aoid, , b ■ 
behaviour towards ptegents, 497 ‘ ' 
detection ^ mixed, oompomltt 

detection in simple oomBounds, 66$, 
592 • 

Tellurium and tellurium ions, ‘ 
hehaviOur towards reagent*, tHRii 
Ueteotion of, 806 f 

Test-papers, 65 , 
tubes, 103 

Testing of Jesgents, &7 
Thallium sHc 
behaviour 
detection of, 789, 





towards 


' behaviour towards reagents, 176 
detection of,* 822, 823, 824 
Tin. Bee aho Stannic and Stannous 
f '$\ idttM f ' 
behavio-r of, 326 
r. 'detection in alloys, 667 

Jtorordsjoagents, 197 ■ 



itio acid, 

a viCar towards reagents, 389 
*&n of, 799, 827 
ejjofcaper, 65 


Tfnotan end nranhnn ions, 


, ,. >W 

Washing, 40 
flasks, 41, 68,103 
Water bath, 61 
distilled, 54 

Waters, analysis of, 692 


Yt&ia earths, 183 
TMritfln and yttrium ion, 
behaviour towards reagents, 183 
.^aijuajOfi Of, 832,823> 824 


Zino as reagent, 738 
and zino ion, , 

deteotion in mixed compounds, 
637, 639, 645 

deteotion in simple compounds, 
674, A76, 677, 691 
> foods, eto., 760, 752 
in nunenJwaters, 704 
*■ in ordinary waters, 697 

'iSino^odSeSarofiolution as reagent, 


> aid zirconium ion, 
itrr towards reagents, 180 
SU«f, 822, 823, 824 











PART II 


SYSTEMATIC COURSE OF QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS 

INTRODUCTION 

When the knowledge obtained by the study of the reactions of 
cations and anions is to be applied to the task of investigating the 
nature and composition of unknown substances, it is possible, in 
the case of a substance which is apparently from its external 
properties a simple individual one (as, for example, calc spar or 
copper sulphate), to confirm the observation by a few reactions 
whether the substance is, in fact, what it was taken to be. But 
since in most cases the nature of substances cannot be recognised 
by their more appearance, and there is seldom, therefore, certainty 
that an individual substance is present, it is generally necessary to 
make use of a systematic course. That is to say, it is necessary 
to adopt a definite plan of applying the reactions in an appropriate 
sequence, in order that there may be certainty of discovering all 
substances which are present or may possibly be present. 

If, in the hope of arriving more rapidly at a conclusion, one 
departs from this systematic course, analysis, instead of being an 
investigation based upon a scientific foundation and leading to cer¬ 
tain conclusions, becomes mere guesswork, in which one frequently 
goes astray, on which much more time is spent than in the systematic 
process, and in which there is no certainty that some substance or 
othei; lias not been entirely overlooked or confused with another 
through the false interpretation of reactions. 

Obviously the known reactions of individual substances may be 
used in combination in different ways in a systematic process, and 
according to the conditions the preference may be given sometimes 
to one and sometimes to the other, in order to make the beginner 
conversant with the nature of the whole method of systematic 
qualitative analysis. 
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[n practice it is necessary, in order to avoid the risk of overlook¬ 
ing some substance or other, to follow the systematic course point 
by point and not to omit any parts of it arbitrarily, unless the 
process itself indicates that they need not be used in a particular 
case. Experience will show how to proceed in testing associated 
compounds or mixtures for individual substances or groups of 
substances, or how, in such cases, the process may be shortened. 

A description of analytical processes entails so many details, 
if no essential points are to be omitted, especially in the case of 
associated compounds, that it is easy to lose sight of the general 
outline. On the other hand, it is obviously necessary for intelligent 
work that the principle underlying the process, and the reasons 
why particular reagents are used and used in the order given, should 
be made clear. Hence, in the separate stages of the process we have 
generally prefixed the detailed description by an explanation of the 
fundamental principles of tin* process. In the case of associated 
compounds we have added to this explanation m every instance a 
tabular summary (for the cations), but give an express warning 
against an attempt to substitute this for the thorough description 
in practical work. 

It is frequently possible to conclude from external conditions 
that the group of substances to be taken into consideration is only 
a limited one, or that the presence of certain substances will render 
the general course more difficult to carry out, or make it inadvisable. 
In such cases it is expedient to alter the course accordingly. Under 
other conditions, as e.<). in the. presence of colouring, gelatinous, or 
insoluble organic substances, the general course of analysis cannot 
always be directly applied, but there must first be a preliminary 
treatment to destroy or remove the disturbing substances. 

In order to give a comprehensive survey and to accustom the 
beginner to a definite method of working, a course' of systematic 
analysis which has been tested by experience is given in the first 
chapter of this second part. This is restricted to the cations and 
anions of more frequent occurrence, the reactions of which l«iv« 
been described at length in the first part of this book . 1 It is so 
arranged that with accurate observation the end may be obtained 
rapidly and certainly. Tlu* outline has been so chosen that, the 
essential points to be observed in carrying out analyses, and those 
which must be taken into consideration to avoid errors, have been 

1 For other processes or for alterations in this course in the easo of rare 
substances, reference may be mack to the third chapter of this part. 
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given in detail. Further explanatory notes and observations are given 
in the third chapter, so as not to interfere with the general survey. 
In all cases where difficulties occur, or in which the reactions observed 
do not agree with the anticipated results, it is advisable always to 
refer to the corresponding places of this part of the book. In fact, 
we recommend that only when the course has become familiar through 
practice in numerous analyses, and a comprehensive grasp been 
obtained, should attention be given to these supplementary notes. 

The first chapter is divided into the following parts :— 

1. Preliminary examination. 

2. Solution. 

3. Actual examination. 

The last is further subdivided into the examination of simple com¬ 
pounds, in which only one cation and one anion are present, and 
that of associated compounds, i.e. of such substances (mixtures or 
compounds) in which all the cations and anions dealt with in this 
course may be assumed to be present. 

The course relating to “ simple compounds ” is, strictly speaking, 
only of value as an introduction to the study of the subject, because 
in all practical cases it is never possible to be certain that several 
cations or anions are not present. It is. however, particularly useful 
for the purpose of gaining experience, as the conditions in connection 
with it are more simple. 

In order to give data how to proceed in cases such as one of the 
three special instances mentioned on p. 515, some of the more im¬ 
portant examples of frequent occurrence are given in the second 
chapter, and the methods to be used in their analysis are described 
in detail. 

Finally, the third chapter has for its object the further explanation 
and amplification of the entire systematic process. Those include— 

1. Special notes and additions to the process given in the first 
and second chapters. 

2. Directions inserted in smaller type how to alter or re-construct 
the? process of analysis when it is necessary to take into consideration 
the presence of rare substances. 

3. Outlines of analytical processes based upon other principles, 
either that another group classification is adopted from the first, 
or that only individual groups of substances are separated in another 
manner. In the case of these other analytical processes, it has 
obviously not been possible to deal with the details of the process 
as fully as in Chapters I. and II. 



